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ABSTRACT 

This  volume  of  research  papers  presents  ideas, 
information ,   and  consensus  statements  on  compensatory  education 
effectiveness  by  some  of  the  country^  s  leading  education  researchers. 
Section  one  presents  a  summary  of  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  researchers  submitted  the ir  papers  to  the  Conference  Panel  and 
staff  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  Chapter  1 ^   The  conference  agenda  is  also  provided  in 
this  section.   Remain  ing  sections  include  complete  papers  of  the 
contributing  authors  on   26  topics  organized   into  the  following  five 
categories,  each  of  which  served  as  the  basis  for  one  session  during 
the  conference:    (l)   selecting  students  and  services;    (2)  program  and 
staffing  structures;    (3)   curriculxim  and  instruction;    (4)  parent 
i  nvolvement ;   and   ( 5 )   relat  ion  ship  between  Chapter  1  and  regular 
school  programs .   The  conference  part i c ipan t s  each  served  in  one  of 
three  roles;  as  li terature  reviewers  and  research  syn thes i zers ;  as 
reactors  who  responded  to  the  papers  written   for  a  particular 
session;   and  as  members  of  the  panel.   The  discussions  among  the  panel 
members  resulted  in  six  consensus  statements  relating  to  distribution 
of  £unds,   use  of   funds,   parent  involvement ,    research  and  development , 
and  goals  of  Chapter  1  services.  Each  paper  includes  a  list  of 
references.   There  are  also  tables  and  figures  presenting  data  on 
student  achi evemen t ,   var i ous  compensatory  programs  ^   and  part i cipan t 
demographics .    (PS ) 
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PREFACE 


In  October  1985,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  awarded 
a  contract  to  Research  and  Evaluation  Associates ,  Inc . ,  to 
examine  the  effects  of  alternative  designs  in  compensatory 
education •  Ths  primary  tasks  under  the  contract  were  ( 1 )  to 
review  the  existing  literature  on  program  components  that  are 
effective  *  in  educating  students  in  compensatory  education 
programs  and  (2)  to  organise  and  conduct  a  meeting  of  scholars 
to  identify,  Synthesize,  and  discuss  implications  of  the 
literature  on  compensatory  education  effectiveness .  This 
volume  represents  the  culmination  of  those  activities. 

In  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  contract ,  Research 
and  Evaluation  Associates  commissioned  a  number  of  distin- 
guished e^^ucational  researchers  to  prepare  papers  on  effective 
strategies  for  the  delivery  of  compensatory  education.  During 
the  Spring  of  1986,  the  authors  wrote  and  submitted  the  papers. 
On  June  17th  and  I6th,  1936 ,  the  authors  presented  them  in 
Washington,  D .C . ,  to  a  Conference  Panel  and  the  staff  of  the 
National  Assessment  of  ECIA  Chapter  I ,  On  June  19th,  the 
Conference  Panel  reviewed  the  implications  of  the  research 
findings  and  presented  their  consensus  findings  to  the  National 
Assessment's  staff . 

Designs  For  Compensatory  Education:  Conference  Proceed- 
ings anH  Papers  permits  policy  makers,  legislators,  educators, 
and  others  to  benefit  from  the  ideas,  research,  and  consensus 
statements  of  some  of  the  country '  s  leading  educational 
researchers-  This  volume  is  organised  in  six  parts.  The  first 
section  presents  a  sununary  of  the  conference  proceedings . 
Remaining  sections  include  the  complete,  unabridged  papers  of 
the  contributing  authors. 

Barbara  I  -  Williams ,  Project  Director 
and  Education  Group  Director 

Peggy  A.  Richmond,  Project  Monitor  and 
President 
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PART  l!     REVIEW  OF  CONFERENCE  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


REVIEW  OF  CONFERENCE  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Enacted  in  1965,  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)  provided  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  services  to  low^achieving  students  in. 
schools  with  high  concentrations  of  students  from  low-income 
families  -  In  1981 ,  Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  CECIA)  replaced  Title  I _  Although  ECIA 
Chapter  1,  as  amended^  changed  or  eliminated  certain  adminis- 
trative requirements  of  Title  I,  it  permitted  local  educational 
agencies  to  continue  the  compensatory  education  programs^ 
initiated  under  Title  I ,  with  little  change  at  the  classroom 
level - 

From  the  outset,  policy  makers  have  expressed  interest  in 
how  to  deliver  the  services  funded  under  this  legislation  most 
effectively-  A  three-year  Federal  study  mandated  by  Congress 
in  1974  (National  Institute  of  Education^  1977) ,  a  major 
research  study  sponsored  by  the  U.  S  _  Office  of  Education. 
{ reviewed  by  Carter ,  198A ) ^ ,  and  the  national  aggregation  of 
local  evaluation  information^  have  provided  information  about 
the  program's  effects. 

In  1983,  Congress  mandated  a  national  assessment  of  Chap- 
ter 1  to  be  conducted  by  the  U-  S,  Department  of  Education's 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  ( OERI  )^  and  to 
include  two  interim  reports  and  a  final  report  -  The  first 
report.  Poverty,  Achievement  and  the  Dlstribiition  of  Compensa- 
tory   Education  Services     (Kennedy,    Jung,     &    Orland,  ]986), 

focuses  on  the  relationship  between  poverty  and  achievement, 
and  the  distribution  of  these  characteristics  among  students 
who    receive    compensatory    education    services^        The  second 

interim    report ,    ihfi  F:f  f  ectiVRneas  of  Chapter    1  Services. 

reviews  information  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  papers  in  this  voliime  review  current  educational 
research  on  effective  educational  practices  for  low-achieving 
students  and  identify  practices  that  might  be  applied  in 
Chapter  1  settings ,  The  points  of  consensus  reached  in  the 
conference^  in  which  the  authors  of  the  papers  and  others 
participated  are  also  described  in  this  volume _ 

The  commissioned  papers  address  areas  important  to  the 
success  of  Chapter  1  programs,  including: 

o  Selecting  students  and  services 

o  Program  and  staffing  structures 

o  Curriculum  and  instruction 

o  Parent  involvement 


o       Relationship    between   Chapter    1    and   regular  school 
programs 

Within  each  of  these  general  areas,  the  issues  addressed  in  the 
papers  reflect  the  concerns  of  Congreaa »  availability  of 
authors f  and  the  existence  of  relevant  literature^* 

The  conference  participants  each  served  in  one  of  three 
roles-  The  llteraturp  reviewers  were  asXed  to  synthesize  the 
research  about  a  particular  compensatory  education  issue.  They 
were  directed  to  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  students  in 
compensatory  education  programs — low-achieving  students  in 
low-income  areas.  Conference  reactors  were  asked  to  respond  to 
the  papers  written  for  a  particular  session  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  their  own  knowledge  and  expertise  and  to  add  their  own 
perceptions  based  on  research  with  which  they  were  familiar . 
The  Conference  Panal  was  composed  of  six  educational 
researchers  knowledgeable  in  a  range  of  education  areas.  The 
Panel  was  asked  to  derive  general  principles  of  effective 
compensatory  education  based  on  the  papers  and  the  discussions 
during  the  two-day  conference. 

The  agenda  for  the  conference  and  sub.sequent  meeting  of 
the  Conference  Panel  are  included  at  the  end  of  this  section* 

The  five  general  topics  identified  above  each  served  as 
the  basis  for  one  session  during  the  conference.  The  papers 
and  conference  discussions  are  briefly  reviewed  below.  In 
Parts  II  through  VI ^  all  papers  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Kennedy,  et  al.  report)  are  presented  in  their  entirety- 

Selpcring  Students  and  Services 


The  issues  raised  in  the  first  conference  session  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  conference .  The 
session  was  designed  to  review  the  characteristics  of  the 
students  whom  Chapter  1  serves  and  their  instructional  needs, 

Mary  Kennedy  presented  the  findings  from  the  first  report 
(Kennedy  et  al, ,  1986)  of  the  National  Assessment  of  ECIA 
Chapter  1 ,  several  of  which  were  pivotal  for  the  conference. 
The  first  finding  concerns  the  relationship  between  long-term 
poverty  and  achievement •  Kennedy  et  al .  reported »  "The 
proportion  [of  16-  and  18-year-olds  J  behind  grade  level 
increased  substantially  as  tha  number  of  years  in  poverty 
increased"  (p,  16) .  In  addition,  the  relationship  between 
years  in  poverty  and  grade  attainment  persists  even  after 
taking  account  of  characteristics  such  as  mother's  education, 
mother's  age  at  time  of  student's  births  and  average  family 
income   for  the  period.      In  addition,    the  National  Assessment 
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found  a  relationship  between  the  concentration  of  low-income 
children  in  a  school  and  low  achievement, 

" [S]chool3  serving  high  concentrations  of  poor  students 
had  greater  proportions  of  low-  achievers  than  schools  with 
relatively  fewer  poor  students  ( A7  <  5  percent  low  achievers 
versus  11.9  percent  low  achievers).  Further,  the  incidence  of 
low  achievers  is  larger  ainong  both  poor  and  non-poor  students 
ia  schools  serving  higher  proportions  of  poor  students"  (PP- 
20-22),  In  fact,  achievement  scores  of  ali  students  decline  as 
the  proportion  of  poor  students  in  a  schocl  increases- 

This  first  interim  report  also  described  the  characteris- 
tics of  children  receiving  Chapter  1  services  <  It  reported 
that  children  receiving  Title  I  services  are  more  likely  to  be 
poor,  to  be  members  of  a  minority  group,  and  to  attend  public, 
rather  than  private,  elementary  schools i  However,  the  authors 
also  reported  that  in  1976  almost  20  percent  of  students 
receiving  Title  I  services  in  mathematics  and  10  percent  of  the 
students  receiving  reading  services  scored  above  the  50th 
percentile,  which  is  considered  average  or  at  grade  level.  At 
the  same  time,  approximately  60  percent  of  students  in  Title  I 
schools  scoring  below  the  25th  percentile  received  no  Title  I 
services  (p .  ) .  The  report  also  reviewed  available  data 
about  why  many  low— achievers  do  not  receive  Chapter  1  services 
when  some  relatively  higji  achievers  do  and  indicated  that  'none 
of  [these  reasons]  necessarily  implies  malfeasance  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  officials"  (p-  90).  The  reasons  examined  by 
Kennedy  et  al  included*  che  use  of  teacher  judgment  in 
selecting  Chapter  1  students  to  compensate  for  the  imprecision 
of  test  scores;  the  fact  that  most  districts  limit  Chapter  1 
services  to  a  few  grade  levels ,  even  though  most  have  low 
achievers  enrolled  in  all  grades  as  well  as  in  their  non- 
Chapter  1  schools;  the  objective  of  many  districts  to  spread 
their  Chapter  1  funds  to  a  large  number  of  students;  the  fact 
that  other  special  programs  (e-g,,  state  compensatory  educa- 
tion, special  education)  sometimes  serve  low-^  ^.hievin^  stu- 
dents; and  the  fact  that  some  Chapter  1  schools  have  few  low- 
achieving  students. 

Penelope  Peterson's  paper  focused  on  using  the  results 
from  Aptitude-Treatment  Interaction  (ATI )^  research  (Cronbach 
and  Snow,  1977,  and  Snow,  196A,  as  cited  in  Peterson)  to  match 
services  to  students .  According  to  Peterson,  ATI  research 
shows  that  students,  like  those  served  in  Chapter  1,  who  score 
low  on  measures  of  general  ability,  respond  favorably  to 
instruction  that  is  well  structured,  that  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  repetition,  and  that  demonstrates  or  models  the 
tasks  to  be  accomplished. 

According  to  a  number  of  studies  evaluating  Title  I  and 
Chapter    1 ,    the    dominant    form   of    service   delive  ry   when  the 
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program  is  pullout  Inatructlon  (in  which  aervicea  are  provided 
in  a  location  other  than  the  regular  claaaroom),  and  achieve- 
ment gains  are  generally  positive  but  modest .  Peterson  iden- 
tified a  potential  problem  with  the  instruction  currently 
provided  to  Chapter  1  students — instructional  fragmentation. 
Fragmentation,  according  to  Peterson,  occurs  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  pullout  structure  of  the  program-  Students  often  may 
not  see  a  relationship  between  a  subject  taught  in  the  regular 
classroom  and  that  same  subj  ect  taught  in  the  Chapter  l 
setting .  Fragmentation  between  higher-order  and  basic  skills 
also  occurs ,  according  to  Peterson,  because  Chapter  1  students 
probably  receive  more  instruction  on  factual  information  and 
less  on  the  use  of  higher-border  skills. 

Peterson  believes  that  Chapter  I  students  can  successfully 
be  taught  higher-order  skills .  Eased  on  the  results  of 
cognitive  strategy  research  and  her  own  work,  she  contends  that 
low-ability/low-achieving  students  could  successfully  be  taught 
cognitive  strategies  such  as  memory  strategies ,  elaboration 
strat.  tries  ,  comprehension  monitoring,  self— questioning, 
rehearsal  strategies ,  planning  and  goal  setting,  comprehension 
strategies,  verbal  self-"instruction  and  self-regulation, 
problem  solving  strategies ,  hypothesis  generation,  and  study 
skills  (p,  11-36). 

In  addition  to  promoting  instructional  fragmentation,  the 
pullout  structure  may  also  encourage  unintended  labeling  and 
low  self-esteem  for  students  identified  as  low^achieving. 
Peter  son 'r>  own  research  suggests  that ,  when  students  are 
identified  as  low  achievers ,  teachers  are  less  likely  to 
encourage  them,  more  likely  to  give  them  easy  tasks  to  com- 
plete, and  more  likely  to  hold  low  expectations  for  their 
academic  success- 

Peterson's  concern  about  fragmentation  and  the  National 
Assessment ' s  findings  on  the  characteristics  of  students 
receiving  Chapter  1  services  shaped  the  discussion  that 
followed  the  presentations .  Conference  participants  coiranented 
that  they  could  find  no  support  in  the  research  for  the  over- 
whelming use  of  the  pullout  structure  in  Chapter  1  programs , 
Most  felt  that  it  had  been  implemented  in  order  to  create  a 
"clean  audit  trail ,  in  response  to  the  Chapter  1  requirement 
that  the  program  supplement  rather  than  supplant  the  funds  from 
non-Federal  .ources  used  to  educate  Chapter  1  students  in  the 
regular  school  program* 

Conference  participants  were  alarmed  to  discover  that  so 
many  poor  and  low^achieving  students  do  not  receive  Chapter  1 
services.  The  ensuing  discussion  emphasized  that  the  way  that 
funds  are  distributed  to  schools  and  the  way  students  are 
Selected  could  result  in  many  poor  and  low-achieving  students 
not  receiving  Chapter  1  services.     The  dilemma  begins  with  the 
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fact  that  70  percent  of  all  elementary  schools  nationwide 
receive  Chapter  1  funds ,  according  to  Kennedy  et  al ,  Because 
many  of  these  schools  are  likely  to  have  low  proportions  of 
poor,  low-achieving  students ,  Chapter  1  services  may  go  to 
higher-achieving  students  in  some  schools.  Lower  achievers  in 
high— concentration  Chapter  1  schools,  or  schools  that  were  not 
selected  for  services  Ce*gi  secondary  schools),  may  not  receive 
Chap  ter  1  services ,  however , 

To  further  illustrate  the  problem,  Kennedy  et  al*  presents 
data  showing  that  Chapter  1  students  in  schools  with  small 
percentages  of  poor  children  are  less  likely  to  be  aiuong  the 
lowest— achieving  students  in  the  larger  population.  These 
schools  choose  students  to  participate  in  Chapter  1  whose 
achievement  is  lower  than  that  of  other  students  in  the  school. 
However,  the  achievement  of  these  students  is  likely  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  non-Chapter  1  students  from  districts  with 
higher  percentages  of  poor  children.  According  to  conference 
participants,  the  objective  of  serving  the  nation' s  most 
educationally  needy  students  will  be  achieved  only  if  program 
resources  are  targeted  to  those  areas  with  very  high  concentra- 
tions of  poverty.  Conference  participants  generally  concluded 
that  the  Chapter  1  program  imist  be  targeted  more  closely  on 
those  areas  in  order  to  provide  services  to  a  higher  proportion 
of  children  who  are  both  low— achieving  and  poor. 

The  conference  participants  also  concluded  that  students ' 
educational  experiences  would  also  be  improved  if  their 
programs  were  not  fragmented  and  Chapter  1  participants  were 
not  labeled  as  low  achievers*  Because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
special  programs,  the  educational  services  delivered  to  some 
Chapter  1  students  may  be  disrupted  and  confusing,  placing 
special  strains  on  children  least  equipped  to  handle  such 
problems.  Concerns  over  fragmentation  also  extend  to  the  split 
responsibilities  of  Chapter  1  and  regular  classroom  teachers , 
neither  of  whom  may  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
educational  development  of  Chapter  I  students  -  The  regular 
classroom  teacher  may  abdicate  that  responsibility  to  the 
Chapter  1  teacher  becsuse  much  of  the  instruction  in  basic 
sl^ills  is  provided  by  Chapter  1 ;  the  Chapter  1  teacher  may 
believe  that  so  little  time  is  spent  in  Chapter  1  that  respons- 
ibility must  rest  with  the  regular  classroom  teacher •  This 
possible  diffusion  of  responsibility  for  students '  achievement 
can  occur  in  either  pullout  or  in^class  settings. 

In  their  reaction  papers,  both  Marshall  Smith  and  William 
Cooley  recommended  targeting  high-poverty  schools  for  Chapter  1 
services ,  Thfty  described  the  benefits  of  targeting  high- 
poverty  schools;  and  then  serving  the  entire  school;  more  low- 
achieving  poor  children  would  be  assisted;  good  educational 
practices  could  be  realised  as  Chapter  1  funding  was  employed 
to  address  school-wide  deficiencies  instead  of  focusing  exclu- 
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sively   on    a    sp^scif ic    portion   of    the   population;  incentives 
cculd  te  established  to  encourage  superior  performance  from  all 
school  staff;  and  incentives  that  encourage  graduation  could 
developed  and  implemented  for  low—income  students • 

Smith  recognized  that  accountability  problems  might  arise 
from  this  approach  and  proposed  a  plan  to  ensure  teacher 
accountability  for  Chapter  1  students* 

ProErgm  and  Staffing  Structures 

Schools  choose  from  a  variety  of  program  designs  to 
provide  compensatory  education  services  to  their  students; 

o  In— class  programs  provide  services  to  students  within 
their  regular  classrooms* 

o  Pulj-oyt  programs  generally  provide  instruction  to 
students  in  a  location  outside  their  regular  class-' 
room. 

o  Add-on  programs  provide  instruction  at  times  other 
than  the  regular  school  day  or  year  (before  school , 
after  school,  summer  school). 

o  Reol acement  programs  provide  all  the  services  in  a 
given  subject  area  to  Chapter  1  students,  usually  in 
a  separate  class  including  only  compensatory  educa~ 
tion  students.^ 

Francis  Archambault  reviewed  the  research  on  pullout  and 
in-cla35  models ,  He  reported  that  the  pullout  model  is  the 
predominant  model  used  in  compensatory  education  programs  but 
that  the  use  of  in-class  programs  is  increasing.  Archambault 
reported  that  his  examination  of  research  on  the  effect  of 
instructional  setting  on  the  achievement  of  compensatory 
education  students  has  revealed  no  data  on  whether  pullout  or 
in-class  designs  are  more  effective.  His  review  of  the  litera- 
ture also  indicates  no  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
coat-effectiveness  of  either  model.  Archambault  concluded  that 
there  is  no  justification  in  the  research  literature  for  the 
overwhelming  use  of  the  pullout  instructional  model. 

Archambault  echoed  Peterson' s  apprehension  about  the 
unintended  effects  of  the  pullout  model,  as  reported  in  the 
literature .  He  identified  two  possible  problems  with  pullout 
programs;  ( 1)  the  stigma  that  may  be  attached  to  students  who 
are  pulled  out  of  the  regular  classroom  for  special  instruc- 
tion; and  ( 2 )  the  lack  of  communication,  cooperation,  and 
coordination  between  the  Chapter   1  instructor  and  the  regular 
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classroom  teacher.  Yet  Archambault  reported  that  these  same 
effects  might  also  occur  in  in^class  settings  and  are  related 
more  to  the  insensitivity  of  the  teacher  than  the  instructional 
design.  He  concluded  that  what  occurs  in  the  setting  is  more 
important  than  the  setting  itself^  quoting  Leinhardt  and  Palley 
who  state  that  effective  practices,  not  settings ,  deserve  the 
attention  of  educators- 

Barbara  Heyns  reviewed  the  literature  on  the  effectiveness 
of  summer  school  for  compensatory  education  students  -  Heyns 
reported  that  '*the  single  most  striking  fact  about  summer 
programs  in  the  United  States  is  how  little  is  fcnown  about 
them*'  (p.  iri-7).  she  used  the  findings  from  her  own  research 
and  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  to  document  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  absolute  achievement  loss  for  any  group 
of  students  in  the  summer.  However,  she  noted  that  disadvant- 
aged students  make  smaller  gains  during  the  summer  than  do 
other  students .  Heyns  concluded  that  the  widening  of  the 
achievement  gap  between  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  students 
could  be  attributed  to  differences  in  summer  growth. 

Harris  Cooper  presented  findings  from  his  review  of  the 
literature  on  the  effects  of  reducing  student-to-instructor 
ratios .  This  work  led  him  to  two  areas — class  size  and  the 
relationship  between  instructional  time  and  learning 
According  to  Cooper,  most  studies  conclude  that  increases  in 
allocated,  instructional,  or  engaged  time  result  in  higher 
achievement ■  The  relationships  are  generally  higher  for 
instructional  time  than  for  allocated  time  and  highest  for 
engaged  time.  He  also  reported,  however,  that  research  indi- 
cates that  a  "learning  plateau'*  occurs,  in  which  additional 
time  haa  little  impact  on  achievement  (p .  III-49) .  Little 
information  is  available  about  the  characteristics  of  this 
phenomenon. 

Cooper  reported  that  researchers  disagree  over  whether 
allocated  time  should  be  increased,  given  the  small  size  of 
observed  effects.  He  cautioned  that  increasing  allocated  time 
for  Chapter  1  students  would  not  necessarily  narrow  the  gap 
between  them  and  non— Chapter  1  students*  Only  increased  time 
on  appropriate  tasks  could  give  that  result - 

Cooper  also  reported  on  research  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  class  size  to  achievement .  He  found  a  positive 
relationship  between  achievement  and  smaller  classes  for 
Students  who  are  low-ability  or  economically  disadvantaged — 
students  for  whom  compensatory  education  was  designed — when 
their  class  size  is  in  the  range  typically  seen  in  Chapter  1 
programs .  In  addition,  the  research  supports  small,  but 
positive,  relationships  between  class  size  and  nonachievement 
variables,  such  as  teacher  morale,  teacher  absence,  teacher 
attitude    toward    students »     teacher    expectation    for  student 
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performance,  and  teacher  satisfaction  with  workload  and 
professional  growth.  Cooper  also  foiind  small  positive  rela- 
tionships between  class  size  and  student  attitudes  toward 
teacher  and  school,  self— concept,  and  motivation. 

Cooper  reported  research  findings  indicating  that  there 
are  fewer  behavior  management  problems  in  smaller  classes  and 
that  students  are  more  likely  to  attend  to  their  lessons.  In 
smaller  classes,  teachers  individualize  the  lessons  more  and 
there  is  a  higher  quality  of  monitoring  and  organization  of 
activities .  Even  so.  Cooper  reported  that  the  curricxilum 
generally  is  not  changed  nor  is  instructional  time  increased  in 
smaller  classes . 

In  her  reactions ,  Freda  Holley  affirmed  many  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  reviewers  and  reported  supporting  evidence 
from  studies  done  in  the  Austin  Independent  School  District . 
She  provided  further  evidence  that  neither  in-class  programs 
nor  pullout  programs  are  more  consistently  effective  for 
Chapter  1  students .  She  noted  that  problems  of  teacher 
autonomy  and  control  sometimes  arise  when  more  than  one  adult 
is  introduced  into  the  classroom.  Some  teachers  do  not  work 
well  in  the  classroom  with  other  adults.  According  to  Holley^ 
for  example,  the  teachers  in  one  in-class  program  reverted  to  a 
pullout  structure  whenever  the  backs  of  the  supervisors  were 
turned  (p-  III-lOl) . 

Tom  Rosica's  reaction  paper  was  distributed  at  the 
conference  but  he  used  his  conference  time  to  present  a 
proposal  that  would  allow  districts  to  plan,  implement,  and 
thoroughly  evaluate  experimental  Chapter  1  programs Rosica 
argued  that  such  programs  could  include  school -wide  projects 
that  would  serve  all  students  currently  eligible  for  Chapter  1, 
as  well  as  many  in  a  school  who  are  not  currently  eligible* 

In  the  conference  discussion,  many  participants  supported 
the  need  for  systematically  evaluating  Chapter  1  programs  that 
vary  along  specified  dimensions . Conference  participants 
agreed  that  more  Imowledge  about  the  effectiveness  of  specific 
instructional  strategies  and  setting  ij;  needed. 


Curriculum  and  Tnsl-rurtion 


This  session  focused  on  instructional  Strategies  in 
readings  mathematics,  and  higher— order  skills  *  In  particular, 
reviewers  reported  research  findings  regarding  effective 
curricular  and  instructional  practices  in  these  subject  areas 
for  low-achieving  students. 
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Robert  Calf gg,  who  addrGssGd  thG  reading  litGraturG,  and 
Thomas  RombGrg,  who  rGviGwGd  studies  in  mathematics,  GxprGsaed 
similar  emphasGS  in  their  papers <  Both  demonstrated  a  concern 
with  the  narrow  definition  of  reading  and  mathematics  used  in 
the  research  literature  and  as  the  ba^is  of  current  curriculiim 
materials  <  Calf ee  preferred  a  curriculum  that  would  promote 
literacy  rather  than  one  that  only  teaches  reading,  because 
"the  literate  person  has  acquired  an  approach  to  language  that 
transcends  the  medium  of  print <  The  literate  person,  whether 
in  reading  or  writing,  speaMng  or  listening  (taking  notes),  is 
sensitive  to  features  of  the  language  that  are  invisible  to  the 
person  who  is  illiterate"  (p  -  IV-51 ) ,  Similarly,  ROinberg 
states  "if  on<i  views  mathematics  as  things  human  beings  do  such 
as  abs  trac ting ,  inventing ,  proving  or  applying  ,  .  .  there  is 
nothing  in  the  programs  that  I  have  reviewed  that  would  give 
low-income  students  an  opportunity  to  do  any  important  mathema^ 
tics"  Cp.  IV-11).  Both  Calfee  and  Romberg  criticized  teacher 
reliance  on  worksheets  and  the  resulting  fragmentation  of 
ins  t  rue  t  ion  <  They  were  concerned  that  the  lack  of  more 
conceptual  approaches  to  instruction  tends  to  underchallenge 
lower-achieving  students  - 

Marilyn  Adams  discussed  the  teaching  of  conceptual  skills 
as  a  separate  curriculum  area  and  presented  results  supporting 
this  approach  <  She  criticised  some  "thinking"  programs  for 
Chapter  1  students ,  on  the  basis  of  their  limited  transfer- 
ability to  other  learning  and  the  increased  teaching  time  they 
require.  According  to  Ad^ms,  a  good  course  on  thinking  skills 
would  give  children  from  different  backgrounds  the  critical, 
analytic ,  and  organisational  abilities  and  attitudes  to  make 
the  most  of  the  information  presented  to  them.  Others  at  the 
conference  said  that  the  teaching  of  thinking  skills  must  be 
integrated  into  subject  area  curricula  rather  than  provided  as 
a  separate  course* 

Louise  Wilkinson  reviewed  findings  related  to  the  grouping 
of  students  for  instruction <  She  cited  positive  effects  that 
could  result  from  homogeneous  ability  grouping,  but  she  warned 
that  negative  effects  might  also  result,  such  as  embarrassment 
or  negative  labels  attached  to  students,  inappropriate  tracking 
of  students ,  and  provision  of  less  challenging  content.  To 
counter  these  negative  effects ,  Wilkinson  suggested  that : 
teachers  must  consider  each  individual  in  a  holistic  manner  in 
making  assignments  to  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  groups  and 
not  hesitate  to  reassign  students  when  appropriate;  teachers 
must  be  fully  aware  of  the  varied  grouping  practices  possible 
and  be  bold  in  implementing  them;  and  teachers  must  provide 
instruction  appropriate  to  their  students'  level  of  development 
(pp,  IV-19A-195), 

Jere  Brophy  presented  research  findings  on  instructional 
strategies  with  low-achieving  students  -     He  stated  that  active 
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teaching,  in  which  the  teacher  actively  carries  the  content  to 
the  student,  seemed  most  effective  for  all  students,  especially 
Chapter  1  students ,  He  reported  res  ear c  h  indicating  that 
lower-achieving  students  should  be  taught  more  slowly,  using 
drill  and  practice,  careful  monitoring  of  performances,  and  a 
great  deal  of  corrective  feedback,  Brophy  asserted  chat  this 
did  not  mean  that  only  lower-order  skills  should  be  taught  to 
these  students  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  present  explicit 
models  and  provide  opportunities  for  cognitive  strategy 
training,  particularly  for  Chapter  1  students  who  seem  not  to 
acquire  those  slcills  easily. 

Conference  participants  noted  that  Brophy 's  findings 
seemed  at  variance  with  the  "'under challenging"  notion  articu- 
lated by  Calfee  and  Romberg.  Karen  Zumwalt  was  concerned  about 
the  apparent  conflict  between  the  instructional  goals  expressed 
by  Romberg  and  Calfee  and  those  of  most  school  districts-  She 
questioned  whether  policy  makers  could  envision  educational 
goals  that  are  liased  on  something  other  than  test  scores . 
Ziimwalt  was  concerned  about  separating  instruction  and  curricu- 
lum into  two  separate  domains .  She  charged  that  this  dualism 
has  led  to  the  "current  situation  where  an  instructional 
strategy  appropriate  certain  kinds  of  content  and  objectives 
usually  measured  an  standardized  achievement  tests  has  come  to 
define  the  curriculum  for  too  many  students"  (p-  IV-220) . 
Brophy  was  also  concerned  that  the  materials  and  training 
available  to  teachers  are  inadequate  to  permit  them  to  teach 
the  type  of  content  important  to  Romberg  and  Calfee, 

Harry  Passow's  reaction  paper  noted  an  inattention  in  the 
literature  reviews  to  individual  diversities  among  students , 
including  cultural,  gender,  and  economic  differences ,  During 
the  ensuing  discussion,  the  reviewers  noted  that  little  new 
research  has  been  conducted  on  the  topic  during  the  past  10 
years.  While  these  differences  were  a  focua  of  research  in  the 
1960s ,  recent  research  has  focused  more  on  similarities  ^ong 
children-  Richard  Allington,  for  example,  noted  a  shift  in  the 
literature  from  cultural  differences  to  neurological  bases  as 
an  explanation  for  reading  failure ,  The  conference  partici- 
pants agreed  that  the  individual  differences  that"  Chapter  1 
students  bring  to  the  classroom  warrant  attention;  they  were 
concerned,  however,  about  how  the  recognition  of  differences 
might  be  introduced  in  classrooms .  They  cautioned  against 
emphasizing  those  differences ,  fearing  that  they  might  result 
in  qualitatively  different  curricula  that  serve  only  to 
heighten  the  differences  among  groups. 
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Parent  Involv&ment 


Title  I  mandated  the  involvement  of  parents  in  project 
governance.  The  relaxation  of  the  parent  involvement  require— 
iDent  under  Chapter  has  relieved  school  districts  of  this 
particular  form  of  required  involvement  by  parents ,  but  some 
foitn  of  parent  involvement  is  still  required  under  the  law. 

Recent  literature  indicates  the  importance  of  parent 
involvement  in  education  ( see  U.S.  Department  of  Education , 
1986;  Collins,  Moles  and  Cross,  1982;  Epstein,  1983;  and 
Trinity  College,  1984).  The  authors  in  this  session  described 
the  roles  that  parents  of  compens^itory  education  students  can 
play  in  improving  their  children's  education. 

Mil>  rey  McLaughlin  identi  f ied  two  forms  of  parent 
involvement — advisory  and  collaborative .  She  cited  studies 
concluding  that ,  in  general ,  the  Parent  Advisory  Councils 
(PACs)  mandated  by  Title  I  were  not  effective  in  involving 
parents  in  active  and  meaningful  ways.  McLaughlin  noted  that 
the  coimnunity  context  strongly  influences  parent  involvement 
patterns.  For  example,  the  involvement  of  minority  parents  in 
PACs  Was  greatest  in  areas  where  large ,  g  table  groups  of 
minority  parents  already  existed. 

McLaughlin  described  two  forms  of  collaborative  parent 
involvement i  school-based  involvement  in  which  parents  serve 
as  classroom  aides  or  school  volunteers*  and  home— based 
involvenaent  where  parents  serve  as  tutors  or  educational  role 
models  for  their  children-  She  reported  mixed  results  from 
school-based  involvement  of  parents  and  noted  that  these 
strategies  could  increase  the  disadvantaged  status  of  low- 
income  parents  "relative  to  their  more  advantaged  peers*' 
(p.  V-33).  Middle-income  parents  often  gain  new  Imowledgfi  and 
slcill3  as  a  result  of  these  strategies  while  low-income  Parents 
do  not.  She  said  that  the  results  from  home-based  strategies 
where  parents  have  acted  as  tutors  in  the  home  have  been  effec 
tive  in  raising  the  achievement  levels  of  low-income  students. 
These  results,  though,  are  s  trengthened  when  teachers  and 
administrators  value  parent  involvement. 

Dorothy  Rich  described  a  home-based  program  that  has  been 
installed  i.n  35  SI. tes  acros s  the  country >  The  progrsjD  of  the 
Home  and  School  Institute  provides  parents  with  specific 
techniques  and  activities  that  are  designed  to  foster  their 
children's  learning.  The  activities  in  the  program  are  tied  to 
everyday  activities  that  children  can  carry  out  in  the  home- 
According  to  Rich,  the  program  leads  to  increased  academic 
achievement  and  improved  student  attitudes . 
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Adriana  de  Kanter,  Alan  Ginsburg,  and  Ann  Milne  also 
provided  support,  for  home-baSed  involvement  of  parents.  In  his 
presentation,  Ginsburg  identified  student  characteristics 
parents  can  influence:  student  values,  behavior  in  school,  use 
of  time,  and  access  to  educational  resources  outside  the 
school.  The  de  Kanter  et  al,  paper  cited  studies  supporting  the 
importance  of  these  characteristics  in  improving  achievement . 
The  authors  also  identified  ways  parents  can  work  with  their 
children  to  promote  these  characteristics ,  The  authors 
concluded  by  stating  that  "there  are  behaviors  available  to  all 
parents  that  can  make  meaningful  contributions  to  educational 
achievement.  These  behaviors  involve  parents*  timQ  use, 
parents*  monitoring  of  their  children's  time  use,  and  parental 
inculcation  of  values"  (p.  V~15). 


Relationship  between  Chaotpr  I  and 
Regular  School  Programs 


Presenters  in  earlier  sessions  cited  the  fragmentation 
that  can  occur  when  an  identifiable  program  like  Chapter  1 
operates  in  a  school.  Exploring  this  issue  further,  research- 
ers in  this  session  ej:amined  the  relationship  between  the 
regular  school  program  and  Chapter  1. 

Maureen  Hallinan  examined  the  literature  to  find  explana- 
tions for  the  differential  success  of  Chapter  1  programs  across 
grades  and  subjects .  She  described  Chapter  1  programs  as  a 
form  of  within-class  ability  grouping  intended  to  gear  the 
content,  level,  and  pace  of  instructi'.on  to  the  students  in  the 
group.  Hallinan  presented  a  conceptual  model  showing  that  the 
effects  of  ability  grouping  on  student  achievement  are  trans- 
mitted through  two  processes—  instructional  and  interactional 
(p.  VI-65).  She  divided  instructional  processes  into  "quantity 
of  instruction"  and  "quality  of  instruction."  She  hypothe- 
sized that  students  in  Chapter  1  reading  programs  may  receive 
less  total  reading  time  than  students  outside  the  programs 
because  Chapter  1  students  often  receive  compensatory  education 
services  while  non— Chapter  1  students  are  participating  in 
instruction  that  includes  reading  exercises  (e.g.,  social 
studies  or  science)*  Hallinan  concluded  that  the  quantity  of 
compensatory  instruction  provided  to  Chapter  1  students  may  not 
be  enough  to  influence  achievement  over  time.  She  also  noted 
that  teachers  use  different  techniques  when  teaching  low^ 
ability  students  (e.g.  ,  more  memori  nation  and  rote  learning, 
less  teacher-student  interaction,  and  less  interesting 
materials).  These  techniques  may  also  influence  the  achieve" 
ment  of  Chapter  l  students. 

Hallinan  identifiied  three  factors  under  the  interactional" 
process  component  of  her  model — teacher  expectation,  labeling, 
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and  peer  influences .  She  noted  that  these  factors  complement 
those  that  Peterson  introduced  earlier  in  the  conference-  The 
lowest-achieving  students  may  be  more  vulnerable  to  the 
negative  effects  of  these  interactional  processes  than  higher- 
achieving  students,  thus  explaining  vrhy  services  appear  more 
effective  for  the  high-achieving  student _ 

Richard  Allington  and  Peter  Johnston  examined  the  issue  of 
instructional  coordination  between  regular  school  and  special 
programs.  The  few  studies  focusing  on  coordination  between 
targeted  programs  and  between  special  programs  and  the  regular 
school  program  found  that  coordination  is  important  to 
children's  learning  (p.  VI"3l).  However,  they  were  unable  to 
find  studies  that  emphasized  coordination  in  the  operation  of 
special  programs. 

Allington  and  Johnson  stated  that  Federal  policy  makers 
have  often  formulated  program  regulations  on  the  faulty 
assumption  that  the  children  in  targeted  programs  have  dif- 
ferent instructional  needs,  that  the  program  targeting  categor- 
ies are  exclusive  (e.g  _ ,  limited  English  proficient  and 
educationally  disadvantaged) ,  and  that  the  clients  for  each 
categorical  program  can  be  reliably  identified  and  assigned. 
Ihey  reconimended  focusing  more  attention  on  the  quality  of 
services  and  the  similarity  of  instructional  needs  among 
categorical  programs. 

Staff  development  should  be  provided  for  all  who  are 
responsible  for  the  education  of  Chapter  1  students,  not  just 
the  Chapter  1  staff,  according  to  Gary  Griffin,  He  suggested 
that  "staff  development  should  logically  be  focused  upon 
comprehensively  enhancing  the  educational  opportunity  of 
students  identified  as  eligible  for  Chapter  1  services . _ . [by 
providing]  school-wide  staff  development  [that]  will  promote 
coherence  of  approach  and  strategy  related  to  all  students , 
including  Chapter  1-designated  participants ,  and  that  the 
school  is  the  logical  unit  for  change"  (p-  VI-47)- 

Michael  Gaf fney's  reaction  paper  identified  coordination 
possibilities  within  the  legislative  frameworlit  of  Chapter  i- 
After  describing  the  legal  problems  of  integrating  Chapter  1 
and  other  targeted  programs,  he  said  that  the  quality  of  the 
program  and  its  effectiveness  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
educators.  He  contended  tliat  the  law  allows  broad  discretion 
in  designing  Chapter  1  pedagogical  approaches  (p,  VI-9^). 

Donald  Moore  confirmed  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
regular  and  special  programs  -  He  noted,  however,  that  the 
special  progr,jms  are  implemented  in  school  environments  that 
are  already  fragmented.  He  added  that  the  problem  is  not 
necessarily  with  Chapter  1  but  with  the  basic  social  organisa- 
tion of  the  schools  -     Citing  recent  research,  Moore  described 
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teachers  as  private  persons  who  do  not  necessarily  share 
perceptions  about  their  classes,  their  students,  or  their  roles 
within  the  school .  Therefore ,  the  norm  in  the  school  may 
oppose  coordination. 

Richard  McCann  provided  three  alternatives  for  relating 
Chapter  1  to  effective  regular  education  programs .  In  the 
first  alternative,  compensatory  education  is  seen  as  basic 
skills  remediation,  an  approach  that  is  generally  most  effec- 
tive with  students  who  are  moderately  low  achievers  -  In  the 
second  alternative,  compensatory  education  is  viewed  as  an 
alternative  program  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  regular 
program  is  inappropriate  for  the  student.  In  the  third 
alternative ,  compensatory  education  is  seen  as  adaptive 
education-  This  approach  calls  for  the  "radical  transformation 
of  regular  education  and  the  integration  of  regular  and 
compensatory  resources"  (p -  VI-131 ) .  McCann  favors  the 
adaptive  approach  to  compensatory  education  but  recognizes  the 
difficulties  that  might  be  involved  in  implementing  it. 

The  discussion  following  presentation  of  these  papers 
centered  on  fragmentation  i3sues  and  ways  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  overall  educational  experience  for  Chapter  1 
students.  Conference  participants  generally  agreed  that,  in 
schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poor  students ,  Chapter  I 
ftinds  should  be  used  to  improve  services  for  the  entire  school. 
Other  participants  cautioned  that,  unless  additional  guidelines 
are  developed  to  accompany  a  new  school-based  approach  to 
targeting,  there  is  no  assurance  that  new  funds  will  serve  the 
students  with  the  greatest  need. 


The  task  of  the  Conference  Panel  was  to  formulate  general 
principles  of  compensatory  education  based  on  the  research 
literature  described  by  the  reviewers  and  the  reactions 
caressed  during  the  two  days  of  sessions.  The  Panel  members 
did  not  limit  their  considerations  to  conform  to  the  boundaries 
imposed  by  the  current  legal  framework  of  Chapter  1  or  the 
political  feasibility  of  the  various  ideas  and  proposals 
discussed  during  the  conference. 

The  discussions  among  the  Panel  members  resulted  in  six 
consensus  statements*  In  the  pages  that  follow,  each  statement 
is  presented  along;  with  the  factors  that  the  Panel  used  in 
arriving  at  consensus. 


Consensus  of  the  Conference  Panel 
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1.  FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  CONCENTRATED  ON  SCHOOLS  IN 
NEIGHBORHOODS  WITH  HIGH  PROPORTIONS  OF 
CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  POVERTY.  FUNDS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  CUT  OFF  FROM  THOSE  SCHOOLS  WHEN  AN 
INCREASE  IN  ACHIEVEMENT  IS  DEMONSTRATED. 

The  Conference  Panel  was  concerned  about  three  findings 
from  the  first  report  of  the  National  Assessment  of  ECIA 
Chapter  1:  the  inverse  relationship  between  the  amount  of  time 
a  child  spends  ±n  poverty  and  his  or  her  achievement;  the 
inverse  relationship  between  the  concentration  of  poverty 
school-wide  and  the  achievement  of  both  poor  and  non-poor 
students;  and  the  fact  that  so  many  children  who  are  poor  and 
low-achieving  do  not  receive  Chapter  1  services ,  while  other 
children  who  are  neither  poor  nor  low-achieving  receive  those 
services.  They  also  considered  these  findings  in  light  of  the 
positive  but  modest  achievement  gains  shown  in  the  Title  I 
Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  reports  and  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study. ^  ^  To  target  limited  resources  more  effectively 
on  tudents  with  the  greatest  educational  needs,  the  Conference 
Panel  recommended  that  Chapter  1  allocations  be  directed  only 
to  schools  with  particularly  high  concentrations  of  poverty. 
The  Panel  made  this  recommendation  with  the  understanding  that 
it  would  probably  result  in  Chapter  1  funding  for  fewer 
districts  and  schools. 

The  Conference  Panel  also  responded  to  the  funding 
uncertainties  that  districts  often  face.  The  Panel  recommended 
that  schools  be  assured  of  multiyear  funding,  even  if  achieve- 
ment scores  rise  during  the  period  and  the  proportion  of  low^ 
income  students  decreases .  They  reasoned  that  schools  need 
stable  financial  support  so  that  adequate  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  educationally  sound  programs  can  occur.  The  Panel 
further  commented  that  programs ,  even  if  educationally  sound, 
have  very  little  chance  of  success  if  they  are  not  implemented 
over  a  sustained  time  period. 

2 .  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  HIGH  POVERTY  CONCENTRA- 
TIONS, THE  ALLOCATION  OF  CHAPTER  1  FUNDS 
SHOITU)  BE  SCHOOL-BARED  AND  COULD  BE  USED  TO 
BENEFIT  ALL  STUDENTS  WITHIN  A  TARGETED 
SCHOOL. 

The  Conference  Panel  noted  that,  if  only  schools  with  high 
concentrations  of  poor  students  were  selected  to  receive 
Chapter  1  funds,  then  all  students  in  the  school  could  receive 
Chapter  I  services  without  substantially  diluting  present 
levels  of  service.  Conference  participants  cited  evidence  that 
schools  with  high  poverty  concentrations  are  likely  to  have 
high  proportions  of  low-achieving  students. 
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Focusing  on  schools  is  also  a  means  of  improving  the 
overall  quality  of  education  at  the  school  level.  As  argued  by 
Cooley  in  the  conference,  school — rather  than  student — target- 
ing Would  allow  educators  to  implement  improved  programs  within 
their  schools  and  thxis  deliver  more  effective*  less  fragifiented 
compensatory  education  to  students  needing  such  services. 

Conference  participants  acknowledged  that  the  stign^a 
attached  i_o  low-achieving  students  is  present  in  both  pullout 
or  in-class  Chapter  1  programs .  A  school-wide  approach 
resolves  these  problems  somewhat  since  students  would  not 
necessarily  be  singled  out  for  separate  services.  The  panel 
limited  their  r<^coinmendation  for  school-wide  approaches  to 
schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poor  children. 


3.  CHAPTER  1  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  INVOLVE  FAMILIES 
IN  ACTIVITIES  THAT  ENHANCE  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
CAPACITY  OF  THE  HOME  AND  KEDUC"^  THE 
DISSONANCE  BETWEEN  THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

The  Conference  Panel  was  inipressed  by  the  agreement 
indicated  in  the  three  presentations  on  parent  involvement . 
The  literature  clearly  suggests  that  the  involvement  of  parents 
or  families  in  educational  activities  within  the  home  improves 
children*s  achievement .  The  research  debate  concerns^  not 
whether  the  involvement  is  important  or  necessary,  but  what 
mechanisms  promote  that  involvement  most  effectively. 

The   conference  participants  identified  two  main  ways  of 

involving    parents    and    families  in   the    educational    process : 

through  legislative  mandate  and  accompanying  regulations  and 
through  incentives. 

The  Panel  suggested  that  districts  be  required  to  show  how 
parents  are  involved  in  the  education  of  their  children  but 
that  no  specific  method  be  mandated.  The  Panel  concluded  that 
many  approaches  to  parent  involvement—advisory  councils^ 
parents  working  with  their  own  children  in  the  home,  and 
parents  working  with  children  in  the  school — can  be  used  to 
help  parents  and  schools  work  together  mors  effectively- 

^.  A  SUBSTANTIAL  PORTION  OF  CHAPTER  1  FUNDS 
SHOULD  BE  SET  ASIDE  TO  EniJOURAGE  AND 
SUPPORT  PROJECTS  THAT  EVALUATE  EXTANT 
STRATEGIES  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION,  THAT 
DEVELOP  AND  EVALUATE  NEW  STRATEGIES^  THAT 
GENERATE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  THE  PHENOMENON 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  DISADVANTAGEMENT  AND  HOW  TO 
ADDRESS  IT,  AND  THAT  DEVELOP  PERSONNEL  TO 
WORK  WITH  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS. 
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The  Panel  agreed  with  conference  participants  that  much  is 
known  about  individual  variables  that  seem  to  affect  the 
reported  achievement  of  students ,  However ,  little  information 
±s  reported  in  the  literature  concerning  what  coin|p;Lnationg  of 
variables  are  most  likely  to  promote  the  largest  achievement 
gains.  The  Panel  decided  that  there  is  not  enough  variability 
among  present  Chapter  1  projects  to  gain  need&d  information 
concerning  specific  strategies  that  work  most  consisttmtly  with 
Chapter  1  students. 

The  Panel  used  Rosic?-  's  waiver  proposal  as  a  starting 
point  for  their  diacussioiv  ( see  endnote  9  and  pages  111-125- 
126  for  details  of  Rosica' s  proposal ) .  Experimental  programs 
resulting  from  the  waiver  would  provide  the  variability 
necessary  for  the  educational  comntunity  to  determine  which 
strategies  work,  with  what  populations ,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions* The  Conference  Panel  concluded  that  a  waiver  program — 
encouraging  experimentation  with  program  strategies  and 
comprehensive  evaluation — would  give  the  educational  community 
the  information  it  needs  to  identify  effective  program  strate- 
gies. 

The  Panel  also  suggested  that  systematic  research  be  done 
to  further  develop  and  evaluate  new  strategies  for  teaching 
Chapter  1  students  in  **Chapter  1  Research  Centers These 
centers  would  be  based  in  schools  and  linJced  to  teacher 
training  departments  or  researchers  at  nearby  colleges  or 
universities .  Using  the  teaching  hospital  as  an  analogy. 
Chapter  1  Research  Centers  (or  Teaching  Schools )  would  be  the 
centers  from  which  new  and  innovative  practices  could  be 
developed,  demonstrated^  and  evaluated. 

Research  Centers  could  provide  teachers  and  administrators 
some  portion  of  their  training.  Continuing  the  analogy  of  the 
teaching  hospital ,  the  Panel  discussed  how  resident-teachers 
and  intern-teachers  could  be  employed  in  a  Research  Center, 
The  additional  staff  would  affect  class  size,  organisation  of 
the  classroom,  as  well  as  the  instructional  use  of  methods  and 
materials.  Because  the  facilities  would  be  linJced  to  universi- 
ties ,  educators  would  have  access  to  research  information. 
Teaching  Schools  could  experiment  with  differentiated  staffing 
patterns  and  different  approaches  to  the  training  of  teachers* 
Information  gathered  from  the  studies  conducted  in  Research 
Centers  could  then  be  disseminated  to  Chapter  1  projects. 

The  Panel  strongly  supported  the  idea  that  evaluation 
information  be  collected  from  experimental  programs  or  programs 
operating  in  the  Chapter  1  Research  Centers  or  by  conducting 
periodic  national  evaluation  studies.  Panel  members  said  that 
the  evaluations  currently  required  from  districts  are  not  valu" 
able   to  either  the  Federal  government  or  the  districts ,  The 
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Panel  felt  that  allowing  school  districts  more  freedom  in 
determining  the  type  of  evaluation  that  they  would  conduct,  and 
not  requiring  that  the  evaluations  be  submitted  to  the  state  or 
Federal  government,  would  result  in  evaluations  that  are  more 
useful  to  the  districts. 


5.  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  TO  USE  A  PORTION 
OF  THEIR  CHAPTER  1  RESOURCES  TO  SUPPORT 
TRAINING,  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE*  AND 
CAPAC  m-BUILDING , 

The  Panel  recognized  that  not  all  Chapter  1  schools  would 
want  to  conduct  experimental  Chapter  1  programs*  nor  could  they 
become  Chapter  1  Research  Centers ,  However ,  tncrjt  Chapter  1 
schools  are  interested  in  improving  the  knowledge  base  and 
teaching  ability  of  their  staff.  Conference  participants 
discussed  the  types  and  amounts  of  teacher  preservice  and 
inaervice  training  needed  to  prepare  qualified  teachers  for  the 
growing  numbers  of  students  expected  to  need  Chapter  1 
services-  Panelists  noted  that  teachers  are  not  currently  well 
trained  or  equipped  to  employ  instructional  approaches  shown  to 
be  most  effective  -  To  help  address  this  problem,  the  Panel 
recommended  that  school  level  personnel  be  allowed  some 
discretion  over  Chapter  1  funds,  in  order  to  conduct  or  arrange 
for  training,  technical  assistance,  or  other  activities  likely 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  services  to  Chapter  1  students. 

The  Panel  further  recommended  that  decisions  concerning 
staff  development  be  made  at  the  school  level,  rather  than  the 
district*  state*  or  Federal  level.  They  reasoned  that  school 
personnel,  such  as  principals  and  department  chairs ,  have  a 
better  sense  o±  the  area3  needing  improvement  than  any  agency 
staff  outside  of  the  school. 

As  already  discussed,  the  literature  reported  at  the 
conference  favors  the  school  as  the  unit  from  which  change  must 
be  made ,  The  Panel  supported  this  research  by  recommending 
that  all  persons  who  work  with  Chapter  1  students  should  be 
involved  in  Chapter  1  training  or  the  receipt  of  technical 
assistance,  not  just  the  teachers  and  aides  supported  with 
Chapter  1  funds .  They  reasoned  that  little  is  gained  in 
improving  only  the  instruction  in  the  Chapter  1  setting  and 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  student's  day  unimproved. 
According  to  the  literature  (see  Brophy,  Calfee,  and  Romberg), 
many  of  the  problems  cited  regarding  Chapter  1  are  true  of  the 
regular  school  program  as  well  (e <g< ,  there  is  a  reliance  on 
worksheets*  time  is  not  used  efficiently*  students  are  often 
not  aware  of  what  they  should  be  learning).  The  Panel  noted  a 
need  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  all  personnel  within  the 
school  who  work  with  the  Chapter  1  population  if  the  education 
experience  for  those  students  is  to  be  substantially  improved. 
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6.  CHAPTER  1  SERVICES  SHOULD  ENRICH  STUDENTS' 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS ,  RATHER 
THAN  PROVIDING  ONLY  REMEDIATION  OF  BASIC 
SKILLS. 

A  mjunber  of  conference  participants  reported  research 
indicating  that  many  compensatory  education  students  are  not 
challenged  in  either  their  regular  or  compensatory  education 
classes  (see  Peterson) ^  are  being  "systematically  under- 
challenged"  (see  Smith),  or  are  presented  with  less  information 
than  is  made  available  to  other  students  ( see  Hallinan) * 
Romberg  and  Calfee  both  deplored  the  narrow  definitions  of 
mathematics  and  reading  used  as  the  basis  for  many  curriculum 
materials^  and  Adams  presented  information  to  show  that  CQm— 
pensatory  education  students  could  be  taught  to  use  higher- 
order  thinking  sJtills .  The  Panel  agreed  that  the  remedial 
natijtre  of  compensatory  education  programs  must  be  changed  if 
the  educational  experiences  of  Chapter  1  students  are  to  be 
improved. 

The  Panel  endorsed  the  notion  that  compensatory  education 
should  provide  enriched  experiences  to  students  who  are 
ordinarily  restricted  in  their  opportunities  to  participate  in 
activities  supporting  academic  learning.  '  .le  Panel  intended 
that  all  six  consensus  statements  contribute  to  the  goal  of 
increasing  the  availability  of  these  enriching  experiences  to 
Chapter  1  students .  Based  on  current  research,  the  Panel 
concluded  that  intellectually  stimulating  and  challenging 
problems  can  be  presented  to  compensatory  education  students 
and  can  form  the  basis  for  rewarding  educational  experiences. 
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CONFERENCE  AGENDA 


Tuesday,  June  17.  1986 

SESSION  I:  SELECTING  STUDENTS  AND  SERVICES 

Revi^werst  Hary       Kennedy,  Michigan  State  University* 

Penelope  L»  Peterson,  University  of 
Wiscons in-Madison- 

Reactors:  William  W,  uooley,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Marshall  S.  Smith,  Stanford  University. 


Consultant : 


James  Youniss*,  Catholic  University. 


SESSION  II !         PROGRAM  AND  STAFFING  STRUCTURES 

Reviewers:  Barbara  He5ms ,  New  York  University, 

Francis    X,     Archambault,     Jr.  ,     University  of 

Connecticut . 
Harris  H,  Cooper,  University  of 

Mi  ssour  i-Columbi  a • 

Re:;:ctors :  Freda    M-     Holley,     Austin     Independent  School 

District . 

Thomas  C,  Rosica,  School  District  of 
Philadelphia. 


SESSION  III:       PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Reactors;  Alan  Ginsburg,  U,S.  Department  of  Education, 

Hilbrey  W,  McLaughlin,  Stanford  University. 
Dorothy  Rich,  Home  and  School  institute. 


James  Youniss  served  as  consultant  to  the  conference  on 
developmental  issues,  due  to  the  illness  of  the  individual 
selected  to  review  that  literature. 
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Wednesday,  June  18 >  1986 


SESSION  IV;        CURItlCULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Reviewers;  Thomas  A.  Romberg,  University  of  Wisconsin- 

Madison  > 

Robert  Calfee,  Stanford  University. 
Marilyn  Jager  Adams,  bBN  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Jere  Brophy,  Michigan  State  University. 
Louise  Cherry  Wilkinson,  Rutgers  University. 

Reactors :  Karen         Ziimwalt ,   Columbia  University  Teachers 

College . 

A-    Harry   Passow,    Columbia   University  Teachers 
College. 

Walter  Doyle,  University  of  Arizona. 


SESSION  V: 
Reviewers ; 


Reactors ; 


CHAPTER  1  AND  REGULAR  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

Richard  L.   Allington  and  Peter  Johnston,  State 

University  of  New  York. 
Gary  Griffin,  University  of  Illinois-Chicago. 
Maureen  T.  Halllnan,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Michael  J.  Gaffney,  Gaffney,  Anspach,  Schember, 

Klimaski  and  Marks. 
Donald  R.  Moore,  Designs  for  Change. 
Richard  A.  McCann,  Research  for  Better  Schools, 
Incorporated . 


Thursclav.  June  19,  1986 

Meeting  of  the  Conference  Panel: 

David  C.  Berliner,  University  of  Arizona. 
Larry  Cuban,  Stanford  University. 
Edmund  Gordon,  Yale  University. 
Dan  C.  Lortie,  University  of  Chicago. 
Paul  Peterson,  Brookings  Institution. 
Lee  Shulman,  Stanford  University. 
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Endnotes 


1,  The  Sustaining  Effects  Study  followed  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  students  for  three  years, 
measuring  participant  characteristics  and  program  outcomes 
(Carter,   1984)  • 

2 .  The  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  (TIERS )  was 
mandated  in  1974  and  installed  in  1978,  While  many  states 
have  retained  TIERS ,  the  implementation  of  ECIA  in  1982 
officially  ended  the",  requirement. 

3-  The  mandate  directed  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
to  conduct  the  study;  in  1985,  NIE  became  OERl. 

4<  "Conference"  usually  suggests  a  large  meeting  with  indi- 
viduals presenting  papers  to  a  sizeable  audience .  The 
conference  referred  to  here  was  designed  to  be  a  "working 
meeting"  of  experts  coming  together  to  share  and  discuss 
their  knowledge. 

5.  Research  and  EJvaluation  Associates  conducted  a  preliminary 
review  of  the  literature  early  in  the  conference  prepara-^ 
tion  to  identify  available  monographs  and  authors  who  had 
recently  completed  research  on  specific  topics- 

6  <  Aptitude^Treatment  Interaction  research  examines  the 
various  results  that  can  come  from  a  single  treatment  when 
applied  to  groups  with  different  initial  abilities  or 
aptitudes  < 

7-  In  this  approach  schools  contribute  local  funds  to  pay  for 
benefits  that  accrue  to  Chapter  1  students  who  receive 
instruction  in  smaller  classes. 

8.  Cooper  looked  at  "time"  from  three  perspectives  ( p<  III- 
46 ) :  allocated  time^  the  time  set  aside  by  law,  school , 
and/or  teacher  for  a  particular  learning  activity  to  take 
place;  instructional  time^  the  actual  amount  of  time  spent 
on  academic  material  within  the  allocated  time  period;  and 
engaged  time  ^  the  time  that  students  actually  spend 
attending  to  lesson  material  (time— on-^task)  < 

9*  Rosica  proposed  that  districts  that  meet  spec' fied 
criteria  be  granted  waivers  to  conduct  experimental 
programs  in  Chapter  1 ,  He  proposed  the  following 
criteria:  (1)  35  percent  of  the  children  in  the  district 
mus  t  come  from  low-income  families  or  50  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  districts  must  score  below  the  50  th 
percentile   on  a  nationally  standardized  test;    (2 )  funds 
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would  be  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  Federal  stand- 
ards ;  ( 3 )  thorough  evaluations  would  be  required ;  ( A ) 
staff  development  would  be  available  to  all  staff  within 
target  schools;  ( 5)  present  Chapter  1  students  would 
retain  their  eligibility,  while  some  students  currently 
ineligible  would  be  served;  (6 )  funding  could  be  used  to 
reduce  class  size;  (7)  the  requirements  for  school-wide 
projects  would  be  retained  except  for  the  matching-f unds 
requirements;  (5)  the  program  would  be  planned  by  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  parents;  (9}  the  program  wo^lld  be 
required  to  include  components  designed  to  sustain  student 
achievement  beyond  the  academic  year  in  which  the  program 
was  conducted;  ( 10)  criteria  would  be  developed  by  the 
district  for  extending  the  participation  of  schools  whose 
achievement  is  raised  above  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
up  to  two  years;  (11)  funding  from  the  waiver  would  be 
used  to  supplement ,  rather  than  supplant,  funds  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  education  of  the  targeted 
students;  and  (12)  the  waiver  period  would  extend  for  five 
years  with  a  performance  review  required  at  the  end  of 
each  year  (see  page  226  for  more  information) • 

10.  A  planned  variation  study,  similar  to  the  federally  funded 
Follow  Through  Study,  voas  suggested.  The  latter  comprised 
Z2  longitudinal  studies ,  some  of  vdiich  began  as  early  as 
196S. 

11.  These  findings  are  based  on  1976  data,  with  the  assunption 
that,  these  patterns  still  hold .  More  evidence  will  be 
presented  in  the  second  report  to  Congress  on  the 
National  Assessment  of  BCIA  Chapter  K 

IZ .  This  would  prevent  large  numbers  of  less  needy  students 
from  receiving  services. 
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POVERTY,  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  DISTRIBOTION  OF 
COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  SERVICES 


by 

Mary  M,  Kennedy 
Michigan  State  Univ^irsity 

Richard  K.  Jung 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Martin  E.  Orland 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 


POVERTY,  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
COnPENSATORY  EDUCATION  SERVICES^ 


Chapter  I 
Introduction 


This  is  the  first  of  three  reports  to  be  produced  a3  part 
of  the  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1 .  It  responds  to  the 
statutory  requirement  that  an  interim  report  be  provided  to 
Congress  in  January  1986,  and  is  designed  to  provide  policy 
makers  with  a  demographic  perspective  from  which  to  view 
Chapter  1  -  It  summarizes  a  wide  range  of  information  about 
tho5e  members  of  the  population  whom  Chapter  1  is  intended  to 
benefit.  A  second  interim  report,  to  be  provided  in  July  1966, 
will  summarize  available  information  about  the  effectiveness  of 
Chapter  1  and  other  compensatory  education  services.  The  final 
report  from  the  National  Assessment,  to  be  submitted  a  year 
from  now,  will  describe  the  current  operation  cf  the  program — 
how  students  are  selected  to  receive  services,  what  services 
are  provided  to  them,  !iow  programs  are  designed  and  resources 
allocated,  Eind  how  programs  are  administered. 

Chanter  1  Programs 

Chapter  1  programs,  so  named  because  they  are  authorized 
by  Chapter  i  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981  (ECIA),  receive  the  largest  share  of  Federal  assistance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  students .  Funded  at  over  $3 
billion  annually.  Chapter  1  constituted  roughly  21  percent  of 
the  U. S •  Department  of  Educrtion' s  FT  1985  budget .  Since  the 
passage  of  ESEA,  Title  I,  20  years  ago.  Federal  investments  for 
this  program  and  its  successor.  Chapter  1  of  ECIA,  have  totaled 
over  $45  billion. 

Chapter  1  supersedes  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA),  but  it  retains  the  same 
basic  purposes  as  Title  I-  The  purpose  of  Chapter  1  is  "to 
continue  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children,  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  calculated 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965... "2 

Like  its  predecessor.  Title  I  of  ESEA,  Chapter  1  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  poverty  and  school  achievement  are  related; 
that  children  living  in  poor  households  or  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods are  more  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  school ,  Conse- 
quently, they  are  more  likely  to  need  extra  help  to  compensate 
for  the  effects  that  an  impoverished  environment  has  had  on 
their   learning .      Section   552   of   Chapter   1    states    that  "the 
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Congress  recognizes  the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
of  lovf-income  families,  and  that  concentrations  of  such 
children  in  local  educational  agencies  adversely  affect  [the 
educational  agencies ' ]  ability  to  provide  educational  programs 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  such  children."^ 

In  Iceeping  with  this  premise*  the  legislation  allocates 
funds  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  nujnber  of  school-age 
students  from  low-^income  families  who  reside  in  school 
districts  *^  Districts ,  in  turn,  must  select  schools  to 
participate  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  lovf-lncome  students 
residing  in  their  boundaries  - ^  After  services  ha/e  been 
established  in  schools ,  the  particular  students  to  be  served 
within  the  chosen  schools  must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  educational  need,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their 
family's  poverty* 

Defining  Intended  Beneficiaries 

Since  the  program's  inception,  policy  makers  have  debated 
over  who  should  be  eligible  to  receive  compensatory  educational 
assistance  -  For  some,  the  program  was  to  focus  on  poor 
students ,  regardless  of  their  educational  achievement ;  for 
others  it  was  to  focus  on  low-achieving  students  regardless  of 
their  family's  income*  Questions  regarding  who  should  benefit 
from  compensatory  education  took  on  so  much  importance  in  the 
mid-seventies  that  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE) 
devoted  an  entire  volume  of  its  final  report  to  Congress  to 
that    topic  At    that    time.    Congress    was    considering  the 

possibility  of  allocating  funds  to  districts  and  schools ,  as 
well  as  to  students ,  on  the  basis  of  achievement .  When 
reauthorizing  Title  1  of  1978,  Congress  decided  to  cc^tinne 
allocating  funds  to  districts  and  schools  on  the  basis  of 
poverty  rates ,  in  part  because  of  the  dubious  feasibility  of 
iijiplementing  an  achievement  criterion  and  in  part  because 
achievement  criteria  would  effectively  reward  those  school 
districts  which  had  large  numbers  of  low-achieving  students , 
thus  perhaps  encouraging  them  to  teach  their  students  less 
rather  than  more .  However,  Congress  ret..ined  the  provision 
requiring  individual  students  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
theij.^  e^iuca\:ional  achievement. 

As  part  of  that  first  Congressionally-mandated  study  of 
compensatory  education*  NIE  also  found  that  family  poverty  was 
in  fact  related  to  students '  educational  achievement  * 
Generally  speaking,  a  youngster 's  chances  of  doing  well  in 
school  were  diminished  if  he  or  she  came  f rem  a  poor  family. 
The  association  between  family  poverty  and  student  achievement 
was  not  especially  strong,  however.  There  were  still  many  poor 
youngsters  who  did  well  in  school,  and  many  low  achievers  who 
were  not  poor .  On  the  other  hand,  when  looking  at  schoolg 
rather    than    individual     children    within    the    schools ,  the 
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association  was  much  stronger:  schools  with  large  proportions 
of  poor  students  were  far  more  likely  to  exhibit  lower  average 
achievement  scores  than  other  schools*^  This  latter  finding  is 
important,  given  the  program's  requirement  that  schools  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  from  low— income 
families  who  reside  in  their  attendance  areas.  A  rather  large 
body  of  research  now  exists  confirming  these  findings:  poverty 
and  achievement  are  related  both  among  individuals  and  among 
schools ,  but  they  are  much  more  related  among  schools  nhan 
among  individual  students*^ 

The  population  of  intended  beneficiaries  for  this  progrM 
is  often  referred  to  as  educationally  deprived.  Not  all 
educationally-deprived  children  are  eligible  for  the  program, 
however,  because  services  are  not  provided  in  all  schools  or 
grade  levels*  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  first  reside  in  an 
eligible  school  attendance  area — usually  an  area  with  more  poor 
students  than  the  district*s  average*  If  the  child*s  school  ia 
selected  to  operate  a  Chapter  1  program,  the  child  will  only  be 
selected  to  participate  if  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
grade  levels  in  which  the  program  operates,  and  scores  below  a 
specified  performance  level  on  an  achievement  test*  Thus,  the 
child  who  participates  is  one  who  meets  several  criteria,  some 
of  which  relate  to  circumstances ,  while  others  relate  to 
ability  or  need.  Because  of  this  sequential  procedure  for 
identifying  potential  Chapter  1  beneficiaries ,  and  because 
decisions  regarding  the  selection  of  schools,  grade  levels,  and 
individual  students  are  dependent  on  local  demographic  charac- 
teristics and  purposeful  local  policy,  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  national  need  for  this  program  by  applying  a 
preconceived  definition  of  "educational  deprivation"  Lo 
students  nationwide.  In  this  regard.  Chapter  1  differs 
significantly  from  programs  such  as  bilingual  education  or 
special  education  for  which  it  is  possible,  at  least  in 
principle,  to  estimate  the  total  nximber  of  eligible  children 
nationwide. 

Despite  these  definitional  problems ,  concerned  policy 
makers  need  to  know  how  well  the  program  is  achieving  its 
purposes,  and  one  of  those  purposes  is  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  educationally-deprived  children*  Consequently,  policy 
makers  often  ask  such  question  as  how  many  eligible  students 
there  are,  how  many  of  them  receivr^  sorvices ,  and  are  there 
ineligible  students  receiving  services ,  Yet  because  student 
participation  depends  on  a  series  of  decisions  made  by  school 
districts ,  students  who  participate  may  not  be  those  who  are 
the  most  educationally^eprived*  Questions  regarding  how  well 
Chapter  X  achieves  its  purposes  may  be  better  informed  by  an 
examination  of  educationally-deprived  children  than  by  an 
examination  of  eligible  children. 
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Purpoae  of  this  Report 


Rather  than  restrict  itself  to  students  vrtio  are  eligible 
for  aervices,  this  interim  report  from  the  National  Assessment 
of  Chapter  I  first  examines  all  students  who  could  be  or  have 
been  called  "educationally  deprived" — students  who  are  either 
poor  or  low-achieving,  without  regard  to  their  residence  or 
grade  level.  Only  after  this  examination  does  the  report  focus 
on  studen^ts  who  are  eligible  for  Chapter  I  and  those  who 
actually  receive  compensatory  education  services •  The  report 
is  an  interim  report,  and  is  intended  to  provide  an  analytic 
and  a  demographic  framework  from  which  to  view  the  actual 
operations  of  local  Chapter  I  programs.  The  final  report  from 
the  National  Assessment,  to  be  provided  in  January  1987,  will 
describe  how  school  districts  select  schools  and  students  to 
participate  in  their  Chapter  I  programs,  the  characteristics  of 
the  schools  and  students  actually  served  by  the  program,  and 
how  Chapter  I  students  differ  from  other  students.  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  findings  described  in  the  final  report,  regarding 
school  and  student  selection  practices,  can  be  judged  at  least 
in  part  on  the  basis  of  findings  described  here  about  the 
characteristics  of  edu cat ionally^dep rived  students. 
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Notea  to  Hhanter  1 


1 .      Excerpts   from   the   Introductory  and  Summary  Chapters  are 

presented  here.    The  entire  document  is  available  from  The 

Superintendent  of  Documents ,  U, S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D-C,  20402. 

2-  Section  552,  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act, 
1981. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  funds  it  provides  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  serve  these  youngsters ,  Chapter  1  authorizes 
fimds  for  state  educational  agencies  to  cover  administra- 
tive costs,  and  it  authorises  fimds  for  services  to  three 
other  special  populations*  certain  handicapped  yoimgsters, 
neglected  or  delinquent  youth,  and  the  children  of  migrant 
workers.  The  National  Assessment,  however,  focuses  on  the 
central  portion  of  the  Chapter  1  programs  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies, 

4.  Allocations  also  take  into  account  the  number  of  children 
living  in  institutions  for  neglected  and  delinquent 
children,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with  public 
fimds,  if  these  children  are  not  already  counted  under  the 
separate  allocation  for  programs  operated  by  State 
agencies  for  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

5-  School  districts  have  a  number  of  options  for  identifying 
eligible  attendance  areas.  They  may  use  either  the  number 
or  the  percent  of  students  from  low-income  families,  or  a 
combination  of  these  measures.  In  addition,  they  may 
include  all  of  their  schools  if  their  attendance  areas  do 
not  differ  substantially  in  their  concentration  of  poor 
children,  and  they  may  include  all  attendance  areas  in 
which  at  least  25  percent  of  the  students  are  from 
low-income  families.  Finally,  a  school  may  be  eligible  if 
it  was  eligible  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

National  Institute  of  Education,  Using  achievement:  scnrefl 
to  allocate  Title  I  funds.  Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1977- 

7-  A.  Wolf,  The  relationship  between  poverty  and  achievement- 
Occasional  paper  produced  by  the  Compensatory  Education 
Study  Group,  National  Institute  of  Education,  1977. 

8 .  For  a  review  of  these  findings  ^  see  Karl  R,  White ,  xhe 
relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  and  academic 
achievement .  Psychological     Bulletin,      91 f 3 ) ,      i  9  82 , 

4*1-481, 
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chapter  5 
Smnitiary  and  Concl-uSions 


Federal  compensatory  education  assistance  began  in  earnest 
in  1965  with  the  passage  of  one  of  the  Great  Society  programs, 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
That  legislation  authorized  funding  for  local  school  districts 
to  support  compensatory  education  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students •  Since  1965 ,  that  legislation  has  been  reauthorized 
on  several  occasions,  revised  and  refined,  and  even  superseded 
in  19S1  by  new  legislation,  Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act-  In  1^83,  this  National  Assessment 
of  Chapter  1  was  mandated  by  Congress  in  preparation  for  yet 
another  reauthorization  of  the  legislation,  scheduled  to  occur 
in  I9S7.  The  final  report  from  this  National  Assessment  will 
jiescribe  a  number  of  aspects  of  State  and  local  practices  under 
Chapter  1. 

The  legislation  for  the  National  Assessment  also  specified 
that  two  interim  reports  be  produced,  but  did  not  specify  their 
content .  As  we  planned  the  overall  National  Assessment ,  we 
decided  to  use  these  interim  reports  to  provide  broader 
perspectives  on  Chapter  1,  and  restrict  the  final  report  to  the 
Specific  details  of  Chapter  1  as  it  is  currently  implemented. 
With  regard  to  the  first  interim  report,  we  considered  three 
separate,  though  related,  goals.  First,  in  recognition  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  legislation,  it  seemed  appropriate 
to  acknowledge  the  population  of  students  whose  existence  gave 
rise  to  the  program:  educationally-deprived  students.  Second, 
since  a  number  of  studies  had  focused  on  poor  children 
recently,  either  identifying  the  causes  for  childhood  poverty 
or  gauging  the  impact  their  numbers  could  have  on  Federal  aid 
programs,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  examine  those  trends  as  they 
bear  on  education  programs  such  as  Chapter  I.  Finally,  because 
we  had  received  many  questions  from  both  Congressional  staff 
and  Department  of  Education  officials  about  who  was  actually 
being  served  by  the  program,  the  interim  report  seemed  to  be  an 
appropriate  place  to  present  analyses  of  program  beneficiaries. 
There  are  two  versions  to  this  question.  One  was;  Why  did  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study  find  then-^Title  I  programs  to  be 
serving  so  many  children  who  were  not  poor  or  low-achieving? 
The  other  was*  How  many  eligible  children  are  left  unserved? 

These  three  goals  for  this  report  are  all  related  to  a 
concept  that  is  central  to  the  law;  that  of  the  educationally- 
deprived  child .  Ideally,  an  examination  of  educationally- 
deprived  children  would  consider  a  nufiiber  of  definitions  of 
educational  deprivation,  ascertain  how  many  children  fit  each 
definition,  and  chon  determine  how  many  of  them  were  provided 
with  compensatory  education.  But  the  data  do  not  permit  a 
satisfying    rendition    of    that    Ideal .       Dry    statistics  about 
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family  income,  education  levels,  races  or  family  sizes,  do  not 
convey  the  web  of  social  and  psychological  circumstances  that 
surround  an  educationally-disadvantaged  child.  Yet  these  are 
the  data  with  which  we  must  contend* 

Nevertheless,  the  analyses  presented  here  have  permitted  a 
number  of  new  insights  into  the  phenomenon  of  educational 
deprivation.  The  three  seta  of  analyses  we  conducted  parallel 
the  three  main  goals  for  the  report _ 

Overviev;  of  the  Findings 

In  Chanter  2  we  examined  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
relationship  between  poverty  and  achievement .  We  used  two 
definitions  of  poverty :  the  length  of  time  the  student ' s 
family  has  been  poor  and  the  proportion  or  poor  children 
attending  a  student 's  school .  Research  has  shown  that  the 
families '  official  poverty  status  is  only  weakly  related  to 
student  achievement.  We  found  that  other  measures  of  poverty, 
which  take  into  account  the  intensity  of  the  poverty  experience 
for  the  child,  are  more  strongly  related  to  educational 
outcomes.  These  measures  include  the  length  of  time  the  child 
spend^s  in  poverty  and  the  concentration  of  poor  children 
attending  the  child's  school.  We  found  that  students  were 
increasingly  likely  to  fall  behind  grade  levels  as  their 
families  experienced  longer  spells  of  poverty,  and  that 
achievement  scores  of  all  students — not  just  poor  students — 
declined  as  the  proportion  of  poor  students  in  &  school 
increases  * 

These  findings  are  reasonably  consistent  with  the  Chapter 
1  provisions.  Measures  of  poverty  concentration  appear  to  be 
good  predictors  of  average  student  achievera^t,  and  Chapter  I 
requires  districts  to  use  such  meastires  when  they  select 
schools  to  participate  in  the  program.  We  also  know  that 
individual  family  poverty  status ,  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  a  family  has  been  poor ,  is  a 
relatively  weak  predictor  of  individual  stv.dent  achievement . 
Chapter  1  provisions  accommodate  this  facv,  by  requiring 
districts  to  use  mea^sures  of  achievement,  rather  than  poverty, 
when  selecting  individual  students  to  participate  in  the 
program* 

Chapter  1  legislation,  however,  relies  on  official  census 
counts  of  poverty  to  allocate  funds  among  counties-  In  Chapter 
3»  we  described  the  characteristics  of  children  who;se  families 
met  the  official  census  definition  of  poverty  aS  well  as  those 
who  experienced  long  spells  of  poverty  and  those  who  lived  in 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty •  We  also  examined 
students  who  were  not  achieving  well  in  school.  These  analyses 
relied  on  separate  data  bases,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
the  extent  to  which  the  same  students  were  being  identified  by 
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all  the  analyses .  There  is  evidence  that  about  7  5  percent  of 
non-elderly  adults  counted  as  poor  by  the  census  are  experienc- 
ing medium-  to  long-term  spells  of  poverty.  The  remaining  25 
percent  counted  by  the  census  are  likely  to  be  experiencing 
poverty  spells  of  three  years  or  less.  With  regard  to  the  two 
measures  of  intensity  of  poverty  experiences,  children  who 
experienced  long-term  family  poverty  and  children  who  lived  in 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty  were  both  pore  likely 
to  belong  to  minority  groups ,  more  likely  to  live  in  the 
Southeast,  and  more  likely  to  live  in  small  rural  areas-  Those 
residing  in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty  were  also 
more  likely  to  reside  in  large  urban  areas ,  a  characteristic 
not  reported  by  researchers  investigating  long-term  family 
poverty.  We  also  found  that  children  who  lacked  reading 
proficiency  were  more  likely  to  be  minorities,  to  live  in  rural 
areas  or  in  large  urban  areas ,  and  to  have  less-educated 
parents . 

The  preponderance  of  Black  children,  and  minority  children 
in  general,  among  those  experiencing  long-term  family  poverty 
and  concentrations  of  poverty  in  their  communities ,  suggests 
that  minorities  may  be  experiencing  a  qualitatively  different 
form  of  poverty  than  other  poor  children  experience .  Their 
families  are  likely  to  be  poor  for  longer  periods  of  time,  and 
their  communities  are  more  likely  to  contain  a  preponderance  of 
poor  people.  To  the  extent  that  students  experiencing  these 
intense  forms  of  poverty  live  in  different  communities  from 
other  poor  students,  the  census  counts  of  poverty  may 
under-estimate  the  incidence  of  low  achievement  in  these 
communities* 

In  Chapter  4^  we  examined  the  characteristics  of  those 
students  who  actually  have  been  served  by  Title  I  or  Chapter  1 
programs ,  Relative  to  the  population  of  school-age  children. 
Title  I /chapter  1  students  were  more  likely  to  be  poor,  to 
belong  to  minority  groups,  to  be  enrolled  in  elementary  grades, 
and  to  attend  public  rather  than  private  schools.  With  regard 
to  their  achievement  levels,  our  analyses  suggested  that  the 
provisions  regarding  the  selection  of  schools  and  students  do 
not  always  assure  that  the  most  educationally-deprived  students 
will  be  served.  Nearly  20  percent  of  students  receiving  math 
instruction  in  1976  achieved  above  the  50th  percentile  on  a 
math  achievement  test,  and  over  10  percent  of  those  receiving 
reading  [instruction]  achieved  above  that  level  on  a  reading 
test.  Yet  some  60  percent  of  students  scoring  below  the  25th 
percentile  were  not  receiving  services - 

The  proportion  of  such  less-los»j-achieving  students  being 
provided  with  compensatory  education  services  depended  in  part 
on  the  population  of  low^achieving  students  available  to  be 
served  by  the  school ,  and  in  part  on  the  local  decision  to 
serve  many  versus  a  few  children.      Schools  with  fewer  lower- 
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achieving  students  were  more  likely  to  serve  relatively 
higher^-achieving  students ,  and  schools  with  relatively  large 
programs  were  more  likely  to  serve  higher-achieving  students , 
unless  they  have  very  high  concentrations  of  poor  students- 

Though  the  data  on  whi  ch  thes  e  analys  es  we  re  bas  ed  were 
old,  more  recent  data  sources  indicated  that  similar  patterns 
of  achievement  levels  exist  among  Chapter  1  students  today,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  exist  in  the  future  unless  Congress 
decides  to  restrict  program  participation  in  some  way* 


Conclusion 


If  Congress  were  not  satisfied  with  the  nature  of  students 
who  participate  in  Chapter  1  programs,  it  could  probably  alter 
local  school  and  student  selection  practices  by  altering  one  or 
more  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1 .  Such  alternatives  could 
focus  the  program  more  tightly  either  on  achievement  or  on 
poverty,  or  on  both. 

To  focus  the  program  more  tightly  on  low-achieving 
students.  Congress  could  define  eligibility  at  a  lower  achieve- 
ment percentile  than  has  now  become  convention,  peihaps  moving 
from  the  50th  percentile  to  the  35th,  Such  an  alteration  would 
remove  from  the  program  most  students  who  score  above  the  35th 
percentile  rank,  and  would  leave  districts  the  option  of  either 
spending  more  money  on  those  students  who  score  below  that  mark 
or  increasing  the  number  of  students  below  that  mark  who  are 
served.  Alternatively,  Congress  could  require  that  services  be 
provided  to  the  most  educationally-deprived  students  in  the 
entire  school ,  regardless  of  grade  level ,  rather  than  permit- 
ting districts  to  focus  on  low-achieving  and  moderately  low- 
achieving  students  within  a  few  grade  levels  -  This  strategy 
may  have  the  same  effect  as  the  first,  in  that  services  would 
need  to  be  redistributed  from  moderate  achievers  in  some  grade 
levels  to  lower  achievers  in  other  grade  levels •  Finally, 
Congress  could  reduce  the  number  of  moderate  achievers  in  the 
program  by  delimiting  the  kinds  of  schools  that  can  partici- 
pate. Since  chose  schools  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  poor 
students  are  also  more  likely  to  serve  higher^-achieving 
students ,  Congress  could  limit  participation  to  schools  with, 
say,  at  least  10  percent  poor  students* 

There  are  also  several  ways  to  focus  the  program  more 
closely  to  poverty,  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  reflect 
more  completely  the  apparent  relationships  between  poverty  and 
achievement .  There  already  exists  in  the  Chapter  1  legisla- 
tion, for  instance,  provisions  for  providing  special  '*concen- 
tration  grants*'  to  those  districts  that  have  unusually  high 
concentrations  of  poor  students  -     Funds  appropriated  to  these 
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districts  are  especially  likely  to  provide  services  to  students 
who  are  both  poor  and  low^achieving.  Congress  could  also 
increase  the  number  of  poor  students  a  district  niust  have  in 
order  to  receive  a  Chapter  1  grant,  a  practice  that  would 
probalsly  also  affect  the  characteristics  of  participating 
schools,  or  it  could  modify  the  school  selection  procedures  so 
that  a  smaller  proportion  of  schools  participated-  In  fact, 
Congress  could  even  modify  the  atudeni;  selection  procedures  to 
further  emphasize  poverty.  While  the  evidence  suggests  that 
official  family  poverty  status  is  not  a  good  predictor  of 
student  achievement ,  long-term  family  poverty  is ,  and 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Michigan  have  developed  a 
method  for  predicting  which  five— year— olds  (kindergarten 
students)  are  likely  to  live  in  poverty  when  they  are  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten,^  use  of  a  student  selection  procedure 
such  as  that  developed  by  these  researchers  would  focus  student 
selection  on  poverty,  but  could  also  result  in  more  low-achiev^ 
ing  students  being  served  as  well. 

The  evidence  presented  here  suggests  chat  any  of  these 
options  is  likely  to  move  services  from  relatively 
higher^achieving  students  to  lower -achieving  students  -  But 
without  more  loiowledge  of  how  districts  select  schools  and 
students  to  participate,  or  how  they  allocate  resources  to 
schools  and  design  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  how  successful  any  of  these 
options  might  be,  or  whether  thoy  might  introduce  unnecessary 
burdens  on  districts-^  The  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1 
has  initiated  studies  of  all  of  these  aspects  of  local 
programs,  and  will  report  its  findings  to  Congress  in  January 
1987.  The^e  findings  may  help  Congress  determine  the  future  of 
this  important  program. 
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Greg  J .  Duncan ,  S.N-  Morgan ,  aud  W  -  Rogers ,  "A  3 impl e 
method  for  uaing  current  information  to  identify  children 
who  are  likely  to  experience  persistent  poverty  spells  in 
the  future."  University  of  Michigan  Institute  for  Social 
Research^  iJinpublished  and  undated  manuscript- 
There  is  evidence  that  school  districts  restrict  the 
number  of  grade  levels  served  when  their  budgets  shrinlc, 
and  that  they  remove  altogether  their  secondary-level 
programs.  See  Richard  Aplins*  The  influence  of  Title  I 
budget   cuts   on  local   allocation   decisions:    Some  natterna 

from   paat   and  current   Dractica,      Reston,   VA:  Advanced 

Technology,  Inc- ,  1962, 
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SEL.^CTING  STUDENTS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  COi-IPENSATORX 
ElyUCATION:     LESSONS  FROM  APT  I  TUBE -TREATMENT 
INTERACTION  RESEARCH 


Introduction 


In  1965  Congress  passed  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  provided  Federal  funds  to  educate 
low-achieving  children  from  poor  families  *  Since  that  time. 
Title  I  has  provided  Federal  funds  to  school  districts  to 
implement  programs  that  meet  the  special  needs  of 
low**achieving,  low-income  children.  School  districts  receive 
Chapter  1  (Title  I)  funding  based  on  the  number  of  low^income 
students  within  the  district*  The  school  districts  determine 
the  services  to  be  provided  with  Chapter  1  funding  and  select 
the  persoiLLi°l  who  will  provide  the  services ,  The  school 
district  and  the  school  select  the  students  who  will  receive 
*:hE  Chapter  1  services  within  the  school. 

Currently^  Chapter  X  gives  local  school  districts 
flexibility  to  make  substantive  decisions  about  the  students 
that  will  be  selected  for  Chapter  1  programs  and  the  servi  ces 
that  will  be  provided.  Thus,  districts  select  the  grade  levels 
to  be  targeted,  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  the  curricu- 
lum, materials ,  staff,  and  instructional  program  to  be  imple- 
mented. However ,  Chapter  1  does  require  that  Federal  funds 
must  be  used  to  provide  services  that  "supplement"  rather  than 
"supplant"  existing  educational  services  already  provided  with 
state  and  local  funds  •  Because  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Chapter  1  program  rlepends  on  the  appropriate  selection  of 
students  to  receive  the  services  as  well  as  the  effective 
implementation  of  srrvices  to  meet  individual  student  needs^ 
two  critical  questions  are:  "What  criteria  should  be  used  to 
select  students  to  receive  Chapter  1  services?"  and  "What  kinds 
of  Chapter  1  services  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  children?" 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  attempt  to  answer  these 
{Questions  using  recent  t^ieory  and  research  on  individual 
differences,  learning,  and  instruction.  More  specifically*  in 
considering  these  questions  I  will  take  the  perspective  of  an 
aptitude-treatment  interaction  approach  (ATI),  .  I  begin  by 
providing  a  brief  overview  of  this  approach. 


The  Aptj^1;:ud&-Treatment  Interaction  Approach 


The  aptitude-treatment  interaction  (ATI )  approach  assumes 
that  students  differ   in  educationally  important  ways ,  These 
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differences  or  "aptitudes"  have  been  defined  as  ^'any  character- 
istic of  a  person  that  forecasts  his  probability  of  success 
under  a  given  treatment**  (Cronbach  St  Snow,  1977,  p.  6),  The 
ATI  approach  suggests  that  students  who  differ  in  aptitude  also 
differ  In  the  instructional  approach  that  is  most  effective  for 
them*  Thus,  a  student  low  on  prior  achievement  may  do  Well  in 
one  instructional  approach,  while  a  student  high  in  prior 
achievement  may  benefit  from  an  alternative  instructional 
approach. 

Since  Cronbach *3  ( 1957 )  initial  conceptualisation  of  the 
ATI  model,  much  aptltude-treatment  interaction  research  has 
been  conducted.  This  research  has  been  reviewed  by  Bracht 
(1970) ,  Berliner  and  Cahen  (1973) ,  Cronbach  ( 197  5) ,  Snow 
(1976),  and  Tobias  (1981),  with  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
review  being  done  by  Cronbach  and  Snow  ( 1 977 )  and  updated  by 
Como  and  Snow  (1986)-  One  recurring  theme  in  these  reviews  of 
ATI  research  is  the  difficulty  of  replicating  ATI  f  indinj^s 
across  studies^  and  the  small  number  of  consistent  ATI  findings 
that  have  been  obtained.  However^  based  on  the  Cronbach  and 
Snow  review.  Snow  (1976)  identified  a  replicable  pattern  of  ATI 
findings  for  studeutQ  who  varied  in  general  ability.  He  stated 
that  students  who  were  low  in  general  ability  did  poorly  and 
students  who  were  high  in  general  ability  did  well  in  treat- 
ments or  teaching  methods  that  had  the  following  characterise 
tics !  (a)  placed  burdens  of  information  processing  on 
learners ;  (b)  used  elaborate  or  unusual  explanations ;  ( c ) 
involved  a  "new'*  curriculum;  (d)  included  discovery  or  inquiry 
methods;  (e)  encouraged  learner  self— direction;  (f)  were 
relatively  unstructured  or  permissive;  ( g)  relied  heavily  on 
words  rather  than  pictures  or  other  media;  and  (h)  were  rapidly 
paced.  In  contrast,  students  low  on  general  ability  did  well 
in  treatments  or  instruction  that  had  the  following  character- 
istics ;  (a)  relieved  the  learners  of  information  processing 
demands;  (b)  simplified  or  broke  down  the  task  to  be  performed; 
(c)  provided  redundant  text  information;  (d)  substituted  other 
media  such  as  pictures  for  words;  and  (e)  used  simplified 
demonstrations ,  models ,  or  simulations  -  Tobias  (1981)  reached 
similar  conclu5ion3  for  aptitude— treatment  interaction  studies 
in  which  the  aptitude  was  prior  achievement  of  the  student , 
After  a  decade  of  further  research^  Snow  (in  press)  has 
suggested  that  the  above  pattern  of  ATI  findings  still  holds 
true  for  students  low  in  ability  or  prior  achievement  compared 
to  students  high  in  ability  or  achievement.  we  will  return  to 
these  findings  later  in  ouur  discussion- 

Unfortunately,  research  on  aptitude- treatment  interactions 
has  been  conducted  as  a  separate  and  distinct  tradition  from 
research  on  teaching  effectiveness  and  school  effectiveness , 
With  the  exception  of  myself,  few  researchers  on  teaching  have 
taken  an  aptitude-treatment  interaction  approach  to  identifying 
effective  teaching  practices.     Similarly,  with  the  exception  of 
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Frederiksen  (19S0) ,  school  effectiveness  researchers  have  not 
examined  systematically  the  extent  to  which  schools  may  be 
differentially  effective  for  individual  students  or  groups  of 
students  within  a  school,  (See,  for  example,  Peterson  et  al-, 
1985)  *  However ,  in  considering  services  to  be  provided  for 
Chapter  1  students ,  I  will  draw  on  research  findings  from  the 
teaching  ef  f  ectivf^ness  and  school  effectiveness  literature 
where  appropriate.  In  particular,  research  on  classrooms  and 
schools  suggests  the  need  to  attend  to  the  "xmit  of  analysis" 
in  thinking  about  the  effects  of  educational  services. 

In  1975,  Cronbach  presented  an  argument  that  educational 
researchers  need  to  examine  aptitude-treatment  interaction 
effects  at  several  levels ,  including  the  level  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  and  the  classroom.  He  showed  that 
aptitude-^treatment  interaction  effects  of  an  instructional 
approach  at  the  level  of  the  individual  student  may  not  be  the 
same  as  those  at  the  level  of  the  classroom.  For  example,  a 
class  with  a  high  average  level  of  ability  might  benefit  from 
instructional  approach  A  while  a  class  with  low  average  ability 
might  benefit  from  instructional  approach  B.  On  the  Other 
hand,  an  individual  high-ability  student  within  that  class 
might  benefit  from  instructional  approach  B  while  a  lower- 
ability  student  within  that  class  might  benefit  from 
instructional  approach  A, 

These  contrasting  ATI  effects  at  different  levels  are 
exactly  what  we  found  in  a  recent  ATI  study  of  teaching  in 
which  we  examined  ATI  at  the  level  of  the  individual  student 
and  the  level  of  the  classroom^  ^'e  discuss  these  findings 
later  in  the  paper.  These  findings  illustrate  the  importance 
of  investigating  the  effects  of  student  aptitudes  and  possible 
interactions  with  instructional  treatments  at  several  levels, 
including  the  individual  student,  the  classroom,  and  the 
school.  As  we  shall  see  later,  some  research  findings  suggest 
that  the  effects  of  compensatory  education  services  interact 
with  the  mean  level  of  aptitude  of  students  in  the  school.  For 
example,  a  school  with  a  higher  mean  average  level  of  prior 
achievement  tends  to  benefit  from  Title  I  services  more  than  a 
school  with  a  lower  mean  average  achievement. 

In  recent  years ,  the  aptitude-treatment  interaction 
approach  has  spawned  a  new  approach  to  individual  differences: 
the  aptitiade  pr  .ceas  approach  Csee,  for  example.  Snow,  1980; 
Snow,  in  press).  The  purpose  of  the  aptitude  process  approach 
is  to  describe  aptitudes  or  individual  differences  between 
students  in  terms  of  the  cognitive  processes  that  comprise 
these  aptitudes.  Proponents  of  this  approach  such  as  Federico 
<19S0)  have  argued  that! 
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Instead  oi^  normative ly  based,  psychometric  measures 
of  abilities  and  aptitudes  with  their  static  trait- 
like properties ,  what  is  needed  are  individually 
based,  idiosyncratic  indices  of  cognitive  processes 
with  their  dynamic ,  state-like  properties  -  With 
them,  instruction  can  be  optimized  by  describing 
treatments  to  support  mediational  activity  or  to 
modify  detrimental,  interfering  mediation  activity- 
tp-  .11) 

An  obvious  implication  is  that  by  Identifying  the  cognitive 
processes  and  strategies  that  underlie  the  performance  of  a 
high-ability  student,  one  then  has  the  information  necessary  to 
intervene  on  these  processes  and  to  modify  and  improve  the 
performance  and  ability  of  loin^-ability  students.  Thus, 
individual  differences  such  as  ability  would  no  longer  be 
static  trait-like  properties  hut  rather  would  become  dynamic, 
state-^lilce  properties  that  could  be  changed  through  education- 

In  sum,  the  aptitude— treatment  interaction  approach 
provides  a  lens  through  which  one  can  examine  the  compensatory 
education  literature  with  an  eye  toward  possible  ATI  effects . 
I  turn  now  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  compensatory  education 
literature  and  a  summary  of  conclusions  that  I  have  reached 
from  my  review  of  this  literature. 


Evaluations  of  Compensatory  Education  Programs 


Numerous  evaluations  have  been  conducted  of  compensatory 
education  programs.  For  example,  Romberg  (1936)  indicated  that 
a  computerized  search  yielded  221  separate  reports  of  evalua- 
tions of  compensatory  education  mathetnatics  programs  -  More- 
over, niunerous  reviews  have  been  done  of  this  research.  Thus, 
rather  than  exhaustively  review  these  findings ,  I  will  cite 
several  representative  findings  from  the  Sustaining  Effects 
Study  (SES),  ons  of  the  largest  and  post  comprehensive  evalua- 
tions of  compensatory  education  (CE)  that  has  been  conducted. 

Findings  from  Hompensarnry  Kducatinn  Evaluatlona 

Four  of  the  major  conclusions  from  the  Sustaining  Effects 
Study  are  as  follows: 

1.  Compensatory  education  (CE)  had  positive 
effects  on  achievement  growth  and  reading, 
primarily  in  the  lower  three  grades,  and  in 
math  in  all  grades .  The  ways  in  which 
these  observed  effects  come  about,  however, 
are  not  clear,  and  the  beneficial  effects, 
while  detectable  are  not  large - 
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2  -  Some  evidence  shows  continuing  CE  effects 
over  consecutive  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  evidence  indicates  that  the  benefic-* 
ial  effects  of  CE  may  be  diminished  or  nia7 
not  be  continued  for  students  who  repeat- 
edly receive  CE* 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  structural-relation 
mode Is  shows  that  CE  s  tudents  tend  to 
receive  more  special  instruction  (by 
special  teaching  staff  or  in  small  groups) 
but  less  regular  instruction  (by  classroom 
teachers  in  medium  or  large  groups )  in 
comparison  with  non--CE  students  who  were 
judged  as  needing  CE. 

A.  The  amount  of  regular  instruction  and 
tutor-independent  work  shows  some  positive 
but  modest,  effects  on  achievement  growth. 
In  contrast,  the  amount  of  special  instruc- 
tion does  not  often  contribute  to  the 
explanation  of  achievement  growth. 
(Kenoyer,  Cooper,  Saxton,  &  Hoepfer,  1981 ♦ 
pp.  xxi-xxii) 

In  addition  to  the  above  findings  which  appear  to  repli- 
cate previous  evaluations  Of  compensatory  education,  authors  Of 
the  SES  study  reported  three  other  provocative  findings  which 
seem  to  suggest  the  existence  of  aptitude— treatment  interac— 
tioas  at  the  school  level  where  the  ''aptitude**  was  the  average 
prior  achievement  level  of  students  in  that  school. 

1.  For  both  reading  and  math,  a  high 
concentration  of  CE  students  within  a 
school  is  a  favorable  condition  for 
improving  achievement  growth,  especially  in 
the  lower  two  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
school 's  concentration  of  low  achievers 
often  proves  to  be  unfavorable  to  achieve- 
ment growth  *  Unfortunately ,  the  two 
conditions  tend  to  exist  in  the  same 
schools.     (Kenoyer  et  al.,  1981,  p*  xxii) 

2.  Opportunity  to  leam  is  considered  in  terms 
of  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
learning ,  the  amount  of  on-^ask  behavior , 
and  the  overlap  between  curriculum  content 
and  test  content-  The  relationship  between 
opportunity  to  learn  and  achievement  is 
quite  high  for  reading  and  math  in  the 
second  grade  for  the  poorer  schools  but  not 
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for  the  higher— achieving  schools  -  (Carter, 
198A,  p.  9) 

3,  Principal's  instructional  leadership  should 
influence  opportunity  to  learn,  but  a 
negative  relationship  was  found  between 
principal 's  instructional  leadership  and 
student  achieverient,     (Carter,  1984,  p,  9) 

From  ray  reading  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  as  well  as 
other  evaluations  that  have  been  conducted  of  compensatory 
education,  I  have  drawn  six  additional  conclusions.    These  are; 

Althoy^h  prior  achievement  of  the  student  is  a  maior 
variable  used  Select4ng  the  Student,  for  Chapter  1 
servicefl^  or lOr  ^chi pvement  is  net  always  the 
criterion  used  for  selection. 

For  example,  Cooley  (1981),  reported  that  about  half 
the  students  receiving  Title  I  services  are  low  achievers, 
and  hal  f  of  the  students  are  not ,  Further ,  while  AO 
percent  of  Chapter  1  participants  are  considered  poor,  60 
percent  are  not  poor .  Finally,  he  found  that  more 
children  participated  in  Chapter  1  who  were  neither  low 
achievers  nor  from  low^income  families  (5.2  percent)  than 
children  who  were  both  low  achievers  and  from  low-income 
families  (3.5  percent ) .  Interestingly,  he  also  showed 
that  there  were  more  low-^income,  low  achievers  not  in  the 
program  {5.1  percent)  than  there  were  in  the  program  {3,5 
percent ) .  Similarly,  in  summarizing  the  results  of  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study,  Carter  (1984 )  reported  that 
among  low— achieving  students  who  were  defined  as  one  or 
more  years  below  grade  level ,  A6  percent  received  compen- 
satory education  services ,  and  5A  percent  did  not .  Of 
those  regularly  achieving  students »  19  percent  received 
compensatory  education.  Of  those  students  who  were  both 
low-income  and  low  achievers,  40  percent  received  compen- 
satory education,  and  60  percent  did  not. 

Thus,  if  one  were  to  regard  prior  achievement  as  the 
most  educationally  relevant  criterion  for  selecting 
students  for  additional  educational  services ,  then  one 
would  conclude  that  in  Trany  cases  the  most  "needy" 
student^s  are  not  bein^  selected  for  Chapter  1  services- 
Apparently,  z  wide  variety  of  students  are  being  selected 
using  several  different  criteria,  and  these  students 
differ  in  their  level  of  prior  achievement  as  well  as  in 
other  aptitudes. 

2.      The     predominant  method  fif  Providing  Chaptpr  1 

services  to  students  is  to  "null  out"  Hhai^ter  1 
fltudpnffl  from  the  regular  classroom. 
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The  Chapter  1  students  then  meet  in  groups  of  five  to 
ten  atudents  with  the  Chapter  1  teacher  three  to  five  days 
per  week  for  an  average  of  30  minutes  each  day. 

In  an  analysis  of  compensatory  education  services. 
Glass  and  Smith  C 1977)  reported  that  approximately  75 
percent  of  compensatory  education  students  received 
remedial  reading  instruction  using  the  "pullout"  method 
while  45  percent  of  Chapter  1  students  received 
mathematics  instruction  using  the  pulloiit  approach.  They 
argued  further  that  when  one  considers  that  pupils  might 
be  pulled  out  for  one  £tubject  and  not  for  another,  "it  is 
plausible  to  say  that  in  classes  i^ot  100  percent  'Title  I 

eligible'   practice  of    ^pull-out'  far  compensatory 

teaching  is  nearly  univergal"  (Glass  &  Smith,  1977,  p.  Z) , 

3 .  Eypluatp'pns     of     Chapter     1     urograms     augga^t  tha^t 

students  receiving  Ct^apter  1  services  tend  to  show 
3ome_achig^tnent  gains  although  the  achievement:  gaina 
are  mod£5t.>  _aiid  J:he   etfectjSL  ara^_uguallv  not^_sus^ 

4.  Pnllout  prngrafns  for  delivering  chapter  1  services  do 
not,  aeeni  to  have  positive  effects  on  atu^lent  achieve- 
ment . 

In  1977,  Glass  and  Smith  revi^jwed  the  research  and 
concluded  thats 


Research  does  noi;  support  the  wisdom  of 
instruction  under  conditions  like  those 
tha^t  prevail  in  "pull-out'*  programs , 
Pupils  pulled  out  of  regular  classrooms 
vrould  have  to  receive  remarlcably  effective 
compensatory  programs  to  offset  the 
potential  risks  incurred,     (p.  5) 

Glass  and  Smith's  conclusions  are  supported  by  the 
above  findings  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,  These 
results  showed  that  Chapter  L  students  spent  substantially 
more  time  in  special  instruction  (pullout)  than  in  re^lar 
instruction  than  non-Chapter  1  students ,  However,  time 
Spent  in  special  instruction  was  not  positively  related  to 
achievement  growth. 

5.  Time  spent  in  ChaPtf^r  1  instruction  has  not  always 
been  found  i-n  be  f^onsistently  related  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  Chapter  1  students. 

For  example,  McLaughlin  (1977)  analyzed  nine  studies 
of  compensatory  education  and  reported   that   in  seven  of 
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the  nine  studies ,  more  time  was  found  to  have  positive 
effects .  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  analysis  of  data  for 
113  Title  I  reading  projects  in  Hawaii  which  she  obtained 
2rom  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reportias  System  (TIERS), 
Wood  (198A)  found  no  relationship  between  hours  of  reading 
instruction  per  week  and  reading  achievement  gains  -  The 
results  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  suggest  that  the 
effects  of  time  may  depend  on  the  grade  level  of  the 
stud^t  es  well  as  the  average  achievement  level  of  the 
school .  Carter  (198A)  reported  that  although  the  rela- 
tionship between  opportunity  to  learn  was  high  for  fifth- 
grade  students  in  both  reading  and  mathematics ,  the 
relationship  between  opportunity  to  learn  and  achievement 
in  reading  and  mathematics  for  second-grade  students  was 
high  only  in  lower^achieving  schools  but  not  in  higher- 
achieving  schools  * 

6.  Existing  data  on  compensatory  educration  Prngrain^  dn 
not  permit  a  systematic  analvsis  of  tl^e  ef ferrs  of 
compensatory  ftd\icatioii  on  studenn  achievement  from  ar\ 
ATT  persDective. 

The  existing  compensatory  education  data  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  an  ATI-type  analysis  for  several  reasons . 
First,  the  "treatment"  administered  in  Chapter  1  programs 
is  not  systematically  defined  or  uniform  across  school 
districts.  Although  thf^  pullout  method  appears  to  be  the 
predominant  method*  sume  schools  or  school  districts  may 
use  pullout  to  varying  degref  s  and  provide  instructional 
services  other  than  pullout  such  as  additional  teacher 
aides-  Thus,  Chapter  1  instructional  services  cannot  be 
defined  and  analysed  as  a  single  unitary  treatment,  A 
second  problem  is  that  the  appropriate  student  "'aptitude'" 
has  not  been  systematically  defined  and  used  as  the 
criterion  for  selection  of  students  to  receive  Chapter  1 
services.  From  an  aptitude— treatiaent  interaction  perspec- 
tive, Cronbach  and  Snow  (1977)  have  argued  that  a  variable 
such  as  student's  socioeconomic  status  or  parental  income 
serves  only  as  a  proxy  for  more  psychologically  meaningful 
variables  such  as  student  ability  or  prior  achievement . 
Thus,  they  would  argue  that  student *s  prior  achievement  or 
ability  is  more  psychologically  and  educationally  meaning- 
ful and  should  be  the  aptitude  that  serves  as  the  crite- 
rion for  selection  to  alternative  treatments - 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  systematic  competuaatory  education 
data  for  ATI  analyses,  ATI  theory  and  research  can  be  used  to 
help  explain  some  of  the  above  findings  for  compensatory 
education  and  to  suggest  ways  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
selection  of  students  and  delivery  of  instructional  services  to 
Chapter  1  students ,  In  the  section  that  follows ,  I  discuss 
possible  problems  with  the  current  instructional  services  being 
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provided  by  Chapter  1  funds ,  in  particular,  I  focus  on  the 
predominance  of  the  pullout  method  as  the  primary  means  for 
providing  Chapter  1  services ,  Then  I  consider  problems  with 
the  selection  and  classification  of  Chapter  1  students  for 
receipt  of  Chapter  1  services  -  Finally,  my  analysis  of  the 
problems  with  the  current  services  and  selection  and  classifi- 
cation of  students  implies  ways  in  which  these  processes  might 
be  improved.  I  cOi.:;lude  with  some  suggestions  for  ways  to 
improve  the  selection  of  Chapter  1  students  and  the  delivery  of 
Chapter  1  services. 


Problems  with  the  Currepf  Services  Provided 
to  Chapter  1  Smdenfs 


As  described  above,  most  Chapter  1  students  receive 
Chapter  1  services  through  a  pullout  method.  Thus,  compared  to 
their  peers,  they  receive  more  of  their  instruction  in  reading 
and  mathematics  from  a  Chapter  1  teacher  in  a  small-group 
setting  separate  from  their  regular  clasaroom.  Glass  and  Smith 
<1977 )  discussed  problems  with  the  pullout  technique  and 
suggested  that  this  technique  may  be  ineffective  both  because 
it  labels  students  and  results  in  consequent  changes  in 
teacher's  eKpectatione  for  those  students  and  also  because  it 
prevents  students  from  engaging  in  potentially  beneficial 
tutoring  relationships  and  friendships  with  students  of  other 
ability  levels  and  ethnic  groups .  They  argued,  for  example, 
that  research  on  both  mainst reaming  the  handicapped  and  on 
racial  desegregation  suggests  that  providing  special  programs 
for  selected  children  is  less  effective  than  integrating  these 
children  into  the  regular  instructional  program. 

In  my  discussion  I  will  consider  five  issues  related  to 
the  delivery  of  instructional  services  in  Chapter  1  programs . 
These  are;  <a)  fragmentation  vs.  integration  of  what  is  to  be 
learned;  (b)  time  as  a  variable;  (c)  the  provision  of  "direct 
instruction";  (d)  compensatory  education  for  "aptitude  proces- 
ses"; and  (e)  instructional  grouping  decisions. 

Frajpngntation  vs.  Integration  of  What  Is  To  Be  Learned 

An  obvious  major  problem  with  the  current  widespread  use 
of  pullout  techniques  to  teach  reading  and  mathematics  is  the 
probable  lack  of  relationship  between  what  is  taught  in  reading 
and  mathematics  by  the  regular  cla . sroom  teacher  and  the 
Chapter  1  teacher-  Indeed,  Chapter  1  students  may  see  no 
relationship  between  the  tasks  that  they  pursue  in  their 
regular  classrooms  and  the  tasks  that  they  complete  for  the 
Chapter  1  teacher  in  the  Chapter  1  classroom.  For  the  Chapter 
1  student ,  the  problem  is  to  understand  and  integrate  the 
n:eanlng   of    the   learning   task   across   situations   but   also  to 
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integrate  skills — both  higher-  and  lower-order  akilla — learned 
in  reading  and  mathematica  in  the  two  situations. 

Smith  (1984)  pointed  out  that  Chapter  1  regulations  may 
serve  to  fragment  instruction  for  the  Chaptor  1  student  rather 
than  to  improve  it.    As  Smith  stated: 

The  most  obvious  fragmenting  influences  are  the 
stresses  on  regular  and  Chapter  1  teachers  to  keep 
their  activities  separate,  the  practice  of  pulling 
out  Chapter  i  students  from  regular  academic  classes 
to  give  them  compensatory  instruction,  and  the 
requirements  for  including  students  in  Chapter  1 
which  result  in  some  students  being  included  in 
compensatory  programs  in  year  one,  not  included  in 
year  two  and  re-included  in  year  thrse.     (p.  23) 

Research  that  we  discuss  below  suggests  that  although  such 
fragmentation  of  compensatory  instruction  may  pose  problems  for 
any  student,  it  would  be  particularly  devastating  for  low- 
achieving  students ,  Findings  from  aptitude-treatment  interac- 
tion research  indicate  that  such  fragmentation  of  instruction 
would  be  particularly  debilitating  for  low^achieving  or  lower- 
ability  students  because  these  students  actually  require  more 
help  and  aid  in  terms  of  instructional  support,  integration, 
and  structure  to  help  them  learn  than  do  higher-ability 
students .  (See,  for  example.  Snow,  1976;  Cronbach  &  Snow, 
1977;  Como  &  Snow,  1986;  Snow,  in  press,) 

Fragmentation  of  content  acrORgi  acadpmic  tasks.  One  way 
of  thinXing  about  fragmentation  that  occurs  in  Chapter  1 
services  is  to  consider  that  the  Chapter  1  student  may  experi- 
ence one  kind  of  academic  task  in  reading  in  the  pullout 
situation  and  another  kind  of  academic  task  in  reading  in  the 
regular  classroom.  As  Doyle  < *  in  press )  has  defined 
academic  tasks ,  an  academic  task  has  the  following  general 
components: 

1.  A  product,  such  as  numbers  and  blanks  on  a 
worksheet,  answers  to  a  set  of  test 
questions,  oral  responses  in  class,  or  a 
solution  to  a  work  problem; 

2.  oner  at  Jons  to  Ttrod\^Q^  iJae  Dr>aduct.  for 

example,  copying  numbers  off  a  list, 
remembering  answers  from  previous  lessons , 
applying  a  rule  ( such  as  "invert  and 
multiple" >  to  select  appropriate  answers , 
or  formulating  an  original  algorithm  to 
solve  a  problem; 
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3.  resources  ^  such  as  notes  from  lectures, 
textbook  information,  conversations  with 
other  students ,  or  models  of  solutions 
supplied  by  the  teacher; 

4.  the  significance  or  ^^weieht"  of  a  task  in 
the  accountability  systems  of  a  class;  for 
example,  a  warai-mp  exercise  in  math  might 
count  as  a  daily  grade  or  a  unit  test  might 
equal  a  30  percent  of  a  grade  for  a  term, 
(pp.  2-3) 

Using  Doyle *s  conception  of  task,  one  might  hypothesize 
that  a  Chapter  1  student  is  placed  in  a  more  difficult  learning 
situation  than  a  regular  student  because  he  or  she  would  have 
to  come  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  task  both  in  the  Chapter 
1  classroom  and  in  the  regular  classroom.  The  Chapter  1 
teacher  might  use  tasks  that  require  different  products, 
operations  to  produce  the  product,  and  resources  from  the  tasks 
required  by  the  classroom  teacher  in  reading.  Moreover,  the 
significance  or  weight  attached  to  a  reading  task  in  the 
Chat^ter  1  classroom  might  vary  considerably  from  the  weight 
given  to  the  same  reading  task  by  the  classroom  teacher- 
Research  by  Doyle  and  others  suggests  that  in  order  to  learn 
effectively  in  a  given  classroom  situation,  the  first  problem 
for  the  student  is  to  understand  the  academic  tasks  that  are 
posed  by  the  teacher-  Further,  academic  tasks  influence 
students •  thinking  about  content.  These  tasks  can  substan- 
tially affect  how  students  come  to  understand  the  domain  of 
curriculum  content. 

Moat  ^elementary  students  are  not  able  to  infer  the 
content-related  skills  and  concepts  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  learning  from  the  academic  tasks  that  they  are  given  in 
reading  and  mathematics  by  their  teachers  (Anderson,  1981 ; 
Blumenfeld,  Pintrich,  Meece  &  Wessel3,  1982).  When  elementary 
students  are  interviewed  about  the  purpose  for  doing  academic 
tasks  such  as  seatwork  in  reading  and  mathematics,  they  do  not 
focus  on  the  meaning  of  the  content  to  be  learned.  Rather, 
they  report  that  their  goal  is  to  get  the  task  finished  or 
completed  (Anderson,  1981).  Anderson  (1981)  suggested  that  the 
student's  focus  on  getting  the  task  finished  rather  than  on  the 
quality  or  content  of  the  task  may  be  particularly  typical  of 
the  low-achie^/ing  student.  Low-achieving  students  may  develop 
and  use  strategies  that  contribute  to  content  coverage,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  develop  strategies  that  contribute  to 
ccci^  ent  mastery,  nor  do  they  develop  cognitive  strategies  or 
learning-to-leam  skills  such  as  comprehension  monitoring. 
Thus  ^  fragmentation  of  academic  tasks  may  decrease  the 
likelihood  that  the  low-achieving  student  will  be  able  to 
integrate  the  learning  of  lower-order  skills  and  higher-order 
3kills  in  readii^g  and  mathematics* 
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Integration  of  lower*nrd^£__ghill5^_aniL_hiu&h£r -order  gkills 
in  reading  and  mAthematics .  Current  Chapter  1  services  may 
result  in  Chapter  1  students  receiving  more  instruction  on 
factual  and  lower-level  skills  and  less  instruction  in  higher- 
order  skills  than  non^Chapter  1  students.  For  example,  in  Lhe 
pullout  program,  the  Chapter  1  teacher  may  focus  more  on  dri^l 
and  practice  of  basic  facts  and  algorithms  in  mathematics  than 
on  learning  higher-order  problem-solving  skills .  Alterna- 
tively, Chapter  I  services  may  teach  some  lower-order  and 
higher— order  skills  but  the  fragmentation  of  instruction 
between  the  pullout  program  and  the  regular  classroom  may  make 
it  difficult  for  the  student  to  integrate  the  learning  of 
lower-order  and  higher-order  skills  across  learning  situations. 
Compared  to  their  higher— achieving  peers ,  the  lower— achieving 
students  would  have  even  more  difficulty  in  learning  high— order 
skills  in  such  a  situation. 

One  implication  of  recent  cognitive  science  research  in 
mathematics  and  reading  is  that  instruction  should  emphasise 
meaning  and  understanding  in  the  beginning  elementary  school 
grades  as  much  as  in  the  older  elementary  s  chool  years . 
Cognitive  science  researchers  have  argued*  for  example*  that  to 
engender  meaning  and  understanding  of  jnathematics  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  higher-order  thinking  in  students* 
teachers  should  introduce  mathematics  word  problems  from  the 
very  beginning  of  mathematics  instruction,  and  word  problems 
should  not  only  be  integrated  into  the  mathematics  curriculum 
but  should  form  the  basis  of  it  ( see ,  for  example ,  Carpenter , 
Hiebert  &  Moser,  1981).  Currently,  this  is  not  being  done  in 
classroom  instruction  in  mathematics  and  is  probably  being  do^^^ 
even  less  in  compensatory  education  instruction.  For  exampile, 
the  traditional  mathematics  curriculum  has  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  computational  skills  Qitust  be  learned  before 
children  are  taught  to  solve  even  simple  word  problems 
(Carpenter,  Fennema  &  Peterson,  1984)-  Children  are  not  given 
word  problems  to  solve  until  they  are  deemed  to  have  mastered 
the  necessary  computational  skills >  Then  the  word  problems  are 
usually  provided  at  ths  end  of  a  mathematical  ;mit,  emphasizing 
the  computational  skills  taught  in  the  unit. 

A  similar  argument  for  engendering  meaning  and  xinderstand- 
ing  might  be  made  for  children  learning  to  read.  Reading 
comprehension  is  a  case  in  point.  Observational  studies  of 
classroom  processes  in  reading  have  shown  that  elementary 
students  are  not  getting  much  instruction  in  reading  comprehen- 
sion (Durkin*  1978-1979;  Mason  &  Osbom,  1982).  Moreover,  when 
teachers  teach  low-ability  reading  groups  compared  to  high- 
ability  reading  groups*  they  give  even  less  emphasis  to  meaning 
and  more  emphasis  to  accurate  readii^g  (Hiebert ,  1983 ) .  In 
teaching  small  groups  of  Chapter  1  students  in  the  pullout 
situation^    the    Chapter    1    teacher   Jiight   alsso  be   giving  less 
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emphasis  to  meaning  and  more  emphasis  to  accurate  reading  in 
her  instruction.  Interestingly,  in  a  series  o>:  ''ecept  experi- 
ments in  which  t-»a^hers  varied  their  classroom  reading  instruc- 
tion to  rmall  reading  groups  so  that  it  dlffer-^.d  in  emphasis  on 
accurate  oral  reading  v"S ,  emphasio  on  meaning,  Anderson,  Mason 
and  Sh*:rey  (1984)  foxind  that  a  meaning  emphasis  produced  better 
3*udenL  recall  of  sentences  from  the  lesson  than  did  an 
accurate  oral  reading  emphasis, 

Anderson  et  al ,  (1 984 )  ind5  cated  that  one  reason  that 
teachers  have  not  been  found  to  focus  on  comprehension  in 
classroom  instruction  particularly  with  low-ability  readers  is 
the  assumption  that  once  children  have  learned  to  decode,  they 
will  le^rn  to  comprehend.  This  assumption  Is  not  sxxpported  by 
recent  research  findings  {Becker  &  Gersten,  1982) •  Indeed,  the 
Commission  on  Heading  concluded  based  on  recent  research  data 
that: 

From  the  very  beginning  children  should  be  given  all 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  constructing  meaning. 
This  is  important  because  reading  at  this  early  level 
is  a  new  enterprise,  and  children  must  be  made  aware 
that  reading  is  always  directed  toward  meaning, 
(Anderson,  Heibert,  Scott  &  Wilkinson,  1985,  p,  44) 

Thus,  effective  instruction  in  reading  and  mathematics  for 
both  low— achieving  and  high- achieving  students  should  emphasize 
higher-order  skills  as  well  as  lower-order  skills  &i\d  should 
teach  these  skills  in  an  integrated  way,  Calfee  (1986 )  and 
Romberg  (1986)  have  made  similar  arguments  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  mathematics  respectively  in  compensatory  education. 
Compensatory  education  instruction  mutst  spend  adequate  time  and 
give  adequate  content  coverage  to  higher-order  as  well  as 
lower-order  skills •  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  second 
important  variable  in  analyzing  Chapter  1  services :  instruc- 
tional time. 


Reviewers  of  teaching  effectiveness  research  have  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  instructional  time  and  content  coverage 
as  varlablfcS  that  are  significantly  related  to  students ' 
achievement  on  standardized  tests  (see,  for  example,  Rosen- 
shine,  1979) ,  The  original  findings  on  time  and  content 
coverage  came  from  the  Beginning  Teacher  Evaluation  Study 
( BXES )  which  showed  that  the  amount  of  time  that  elementary 
teachers  allocated  to  reading  and  mathematics  and  to  particular 
topics  within  reading  and  mathematics  varied  considerably  from 
school  to  school  and  from  classroom  to  classroom  (Berliner, 
V979) ,  Moreover,  subsequent  analyses  indicated  that  students 
had  higher  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  in  classes  in 
which  more  time  was  allocated  to  these  subjects  (Borg,   1980) , 
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Although  time  allocated  to  reading  and  mathematics  was  showr;  to 
be  related  to  student  achievement,  an  even  stronger 
relationship  was  found  betwe£;n  student  engagement  in  reading 
and  mathematics  and  studtiit  achievement  (Borg,  1980).  Student 
engagement  was  defined  as  the  amount  of  time  or  the  percentage 
of  time  that  a  student  appeared  to  be  attending  to,  thinking 
about ,  or  actively  working  on  academic  tasks ,  as  Judged  by 
classroom  observers. 

Since  the  BTES  study  was  completed  in  the  criid-197Qs,  much 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  research  on  instructional  time  - 
( See  Fisher  St  Berliner ,  1985,  for  reviews ,  analyses ,  and 
critiq-Jes  of  this  research-)  Many  reviewers  have  concluded 
that  there  is  a  significant  positive  relationship  between 
instructional  time  and  student  achievement  (Rosenshine,  1979; 
Stuck,  1930;  Caldw^all,  Hu£tt,  &  Graeber,  1982;  Wyne  &  Stuck, 
1982;  Good  &  Hinkel,  1933;  Leinhardt,  1985;  Fisher  &  Berliner, 
1985  >  while  others  have  been  more  skeptical  and  critical 
(Kepler,  1930;  Griffin,  Webb,  &  Confrey,  1981;  Karweit,  1983; 
Levin,  1984;  Jackson,  1935;  Phillips^  1985;  Scriven,  1935) . 
Moreover,  the  above  findings  for  Chapter  1  pro-ams  suggest  an 
Inconsistent  relationship  between  time  or  opportiinity  to  learn 
and  achievement  of  Chapter  I  students. 

Quality  vs.  quantity  Of  timg*  The  absolute  amount  of  time 
allocated  to  reading  and  mathematics  or  the  absolute  amount  of 
time  that  a  student  is  engaged  in  learning  reading  and  mathema^ 
tics  is  not  nearly  as  important  as  what  is  done  with  that  time. 
For  example,  Leinhardt,  Bickel,  and  Pallay  (1932)  argued  that 
for  compensatory  education,  an  increase  in  time  spent  on 
criterion-relevant  material  has  direct  and  powerful  effects . 
On  the  other  hand,  they  indicated  that  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  time  spent  with  a  teacher  on  material  that  as 
not  criterion-relevant  does  not  have  p^iyoff  for  the  criterion. 
Thus ,  one  must  examine  how  time  is  spent  in  compensatory 
education.  Further*  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  mialitv 
of  time .  Increasing  the  number  of  minutes  that  a  student 
spends  in  compensatory  education  may  not  lead  to  higher  student 
achievement  by  those  students  without  considerinj^  hoy  students 
will  spend  that  additional  time  in  compeni^atory  education. 
Examination  of  the  quality  of  time  spent  in  reading  and 
mathematics  requires  attention  to  such  variables  as  the  t3^e 
and  kind  of  mathematics  task  in  which  the  student  is  engaged* 
the  cognitive  level  of  the  reading  and  mathemati cs  task ,  as 
well  as  attention  to  individual  differences  in  students^  and  a 
focus  on  the  actual  learning  processes  of  the  students  rather 
than  just  on  students'  apparent  engagement  or  attention. 

Most  examinations  of  the  relationship  between  time  and 
learning  have  used  quantitative  measures  of  student  engagement 
that  have  been  based  on  observers'  judgments  of  apparent 
student  attention.      However ,   research  has  shown  that  students 
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as  early  as  second  grade  are  able  to  fake  attention  (Brophy  fit 
Evertson,  1976),  In  our  research  we  have  foxinu  that  students' 
own  reports  of  their  attention,  understanding,  and  of  their 
cognitive  processes  during  instruction — the  kinds  of  things 
that  students  report  actually  thinking  about  and  the  kinds  ol 
information  they  are  processing — are  better  predictors  of 
student  achievement  than  observers'  judgments  of  students ' 
apparent  attention  (Peterson,  Swing,  Braverman,  &  Buss ,  19S2 ; 
Peterson  &  Sving,  19S2;  Peterson,  Swing,  Stark,  &  Waas,  19S4; 
Peterson,  1985} -  When  compared  to  lower-ability  (lower- 
achieving  )  elementary  students ,  higher-ability  (higher- 
achieving)  elementary  students  were  more  like].y  to  report 
engaging  in  the  following  cognitive  processes  during  classroom 
mathematics  instruction:  (a)  attending  to  the  lesson;  (b) 
understanding  the  lesson;  f c)  either  employing  a  variety  of 
specific  cognitive  strategies  or  engaging  in  these  cognitive 
strategies  more  frequently;  ( d)  engaging  in  strategies  that 
involved  problem-solving  steps  or  showed  insights  into  the 
mathematics ;  and  )  using  the  specific  strategy  of  relating 
the  new  information  to  be  learned  to  prior  knowledge  -  We 
concluded  that  these  are  cognitive  processes  or  classroom 
"aptitude  processes"  that  define  ability  and  produce  student 
achiev€£ment  * 

AltQri^g  the  'Equality"  ys^  the    nuanti  tv    of  stuHenr. 

EngaJ^ement *  In  a  recent  study,  we  trained  teachers  to  teach 
students  to  engage  in  effective  "aptitude  processes"  or 
cognitive  strategies  during  mathematics  instruction  (Peterson, 
Swing,  &  Stoiber,  1986)-  We  wanted  to  test  experimentally  the 
hypothesis  that  the  amount  of  time  that  the  student  spends 
engaged  in  learning  per  se  might  not  be  nearly  as  important  to 
the  student 's  achievement  as  the  actual  cognitive  strategies 
and  processes  that  a  student  engages  in  while  spending  time  in 
learning*  To  do  this  we  compared  the  effects  of  two 
alternative  inteiventions  on  fourth-^rade  students'  mathematics 
achievement  - 

Teachers  (n  -  30)  were  assigned  randomly  to  one  of  the 
following  two  interventions :  ( 1 )  training  in  "academic 
learning  time"  and  how  to  increase  students  *  engaged  time  in 
mathematics ;  or  { 2 )  training  to  promote  students '  use  of  four 
cognitive  strategics  (thinlting  stills)  in  learning  mathematics: 
(a )  defining  and  describing;  (b)  comparing;  (c )  thinhing  of 
reasons;  and  (d)  summarizing.  During  December,  students  in  all 
teachers '  classes  completed  a  mathematics  achievement  test 
which  measured  both  j.ower-level  thinking  and  higher— level 
thinking  in  mathematics-  During  January,  we  observed  teachers 
to  obtain  a  pre-ititervention  measure  of  their  classroom 
behavior.  In  February  teachers  receivfsd  their  respective 
training  through  workshop  sessions  *  feedback  sessions ,  and 
printed  materials .  v/e  observed  each  teacher  for  eight  days 
during   March ,    April    and   May    to    obtaiu   a   measure    of  post-- 
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treatment  teacher  behavior  and  classroom  processes,  in  May,  we 
alao  interviewed  students  about  the  thought  processes  and 
cognitive  strategies  i.hat  students  engaged  in  during  a  selected 
mathematics  lesson.  in  late  May  students  completed  the  same 
mathematics  test  that  they  had  completed  in  December.  We  will 
present  some  of  the  results  of  the  study  and  return  to  the 
study  later  in  the  paper. 

Our  pbservation  data  indicated  that  teacher  and  student 
behavior  were  altered  significantly  by  the  thinking  skill  and 
time  interventions.  As  intended,  teachers  taught  thinking 
skills  more  after  our  intervention  than  before ,  Although 
teacher  use  of  time  generally  was  not  affected  by  the  time 
intervention,  student  engagement  in  time  classes  increased  more 
during  the  post  intervention  phase  than  did  student  engagement 
in  thinking  skill  classes.  These  increases  in  student  engage- 
ment ,  however,  did  not  result  in  significantly  greater 
increases  in  mathematics  achievement  in  time  classes  than  In 
thinking  skills  classes. 

Compensgtorv  ^ffer^ta  of  r^ngnitive  strategy  training.  Our 
results  showed  that  the  treatment  effects  depended  not  only  on 
the  type  of  intervention  but  also  on  the  prior  achievement 
level  (ability  level)  of  the  student .  Regression  analyses  of 
post test  achievement  on  pretest  scores  showed  significant 
abilitjr^by  ^treatment  interactions  at  the  level  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.  Ability  was  measured  by  prior  achievement  on 
the  mathematicc?  achievement  test.  Within  mathematics  classes, 
higher-ability  students  benefited  more  from  the  learning  time 
intervention  than  the  thinking  skills  intervention,  while 
lower^ability  students  within  the  class  benefited  more  from  the 
thinking  skills  intervention  than  the  learning  time  interven- 
tion <  These  significant  abilitjr-by^  treatment  interaction 
effects  appeared  for  high  level  mathematics  achievement, 
conceptual  thinking,  and  word  problem  achievement  <  We  found  no 
significant  main  effects  or  ability-bjr- treatment  interaction 
effects  on  lower-level  mathematics  achievement  or  computational 
achievement  as  measured  by  the  mathematics  achievement  test. 

From  our  findings  we  concluded  that  lower-ability  ( lower^ 
ac'  ^eving)  students  within  a  class  were  helped  by  the  thinking 
sk^^ls  treatment  more  than  higher^ability  (higher-achieving) 
students  because  the  thinking  skill  treatment  "compensated"  for 
aptitude  processes  or  cognitive  strategies  that  lower-ability 
students  do  not  naturally  have.  The  thinking  skills  interven- 
tion provided  the  lower— ability  students  with  strategies  and 
processes  that  they  might  use  in  solving  mathematics  problems 
and  learning  mathematics-  Acquisition  of  these  strategies  then 
permitted  them  to  learn  as  effectively  as  the  higher-ability 
Students  within  the  class  who  had  already  developed  strategies 
on  their  own.  Our  conclusions  were  substantiated  further  by 
our    findings    from    the   verbal    protocol    reports    of    students ' 
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mathematics  thiiLking.  We  r*  jrn  to  a  discussion  uf  these 
verbal  protocol  findings  later  in  the  paper. 

Effects  of  time  on  higiier-order  ]  framing .  Our  re sul t s 
suggest  that  the  quantity  of  time  students  spend  engaged  in 
learning  might  not  be  nearly  important  as  the  quality  of  that 
time  or  the  actual  cognitive  processed  in  which  students 
engage.  Another  possible  implication  is  that  the  effects  of 
increasing  instructional  time  and  student  engagement  may  differ 
for  lower-order  achievement  compared  to  higher-order  achieve- 
ment. For  example,  in  our  study  we  found  significant 
ability-by-treatment  interaction  effects  only  on  the 
higher-order,  conceptual,  and  word  problem  items  of  the 
mathematics  achievement  test  and  not  on  the  computational  and 
lower-order  items. 

Interestingly,  Anderson,  Mason  and  Shirey  ( 198^)  also 
found  a  significant  interaction  effect  between  instructional 
time  and  the  type  of  educational  achievement  being  emphasised 
(lower-order  vs .  higher-order  thinking  in  reading) .  They 
developed  a  partial  causal  model  of  the  relationship  between 
students '  reading  ability,  instructional  time,  and  lesson 
mastery  in  different  reading  groups .  They  found  that  lessons 
with  an  accurate  reading  emphasis  depended  heavily  on  instruc- 
tional time  for  their  effectiveness .  These  lessons  obviously 
were  emphasizing  lower-level  skills  in  reading.  In  contrast, 
instructional  time  made  little  difference  in  meaning  emphasis. 
Here  it  was  the  quality  of  the  child's  encounter  with  the 
lesson  material  that  was  important,  not  the  quantity.  Thus, 
the  effects  of  instructional  time  and  student  engagement  may 
depend  not  only  on  the  prior  achievement  level  of  the  student, 
as  our  data  suggest,  but  also  on  the  dependent  variable  of 
interest — lower-  level  achievement  or  higher-level  achievement 
in  reading  and  mathematics. 

For  lower-ability  (lower-achieving)  students ,  increasing 
their  levels  of  engagement  may  be  a  necessary  but  insufficient 
condition  for  improving  their  higher-level  and  conceptual 
thinking  in  mathematics.  For  these  students,  what  might  be 
needed  is  instruction  that  ensures  not  only  that  they  are 
engaged,  but  also  that  they  are  engaged  in  effective  cognitive 
processes  and  strategies  that  will  lead  to  improving  their 
achievement  of  higher-level  skills  in  mathematics - 

Pirer.t  Instruction 

Teaching  effectiveness  researchers  have  used  the  findings 
from  research  on  instructional  time  to  argue  that  the  most 
effective  approach  for  increasing  student  achievement  is  direct 
instruction,  primarily  because  direct  instruction  promotes 
student  on-task  behavior  a^id  engagement  in  the  academic  task. 
In  a  recen/.  review  of  teaching  effectiveness  research,  Brophy 
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and  Good  ( 1986)  concluded  that  the  research  shows  that 
"students  learn  more  efficiently  when  their  teacher  first 
structures  new  information  for  them  and  helps  them  relate  it  to 
what  they  already  know,  then  monitors  their  performance  and 
provides  corrective  feedback  during  recitation^  drill,  prac- 
tice, or  application  activities,"  Although  Brophy  and  Good  did 
not  use  the  term  here,  this  analysis  fits  the  description  of 
teaching  often  called  direct  instruction  (Rosenshine,  1976 , 
1979;  Good,  1979). 

Findings  from  aptitude- treatment  interaction  research 
suggest  that  the  elements  of  direct  instruction  identified  by 
Brophy  and  Good  niight  particularly  effective  for  increasing 
the  achievement  of  lower-ability  ( lower-achieving)  students 
(Snow,  1976,  in  press;  Cronbach  fit  Snow,  1977;  Corno  &  Snow, 
1986 ) .  As  described  above.  Snow  concluded  that  lower-ability 
students  require  more  external  structure  and  instructional 
support  to  learn  than  do  their  higher*-ability  peers  _ 

Direct  instnictioni  effective  for  what  and  for  uhnm?  In 
spite  of  the  above  evidence  in  support  of  the  effectiveness  of 
direct  instruction,  particularly  for  enhancing  the  achievement 
of  lower— achieving  students,  one  might  raise  several  major 
questions  about  direct  instruction.  One  major  question 
articulated  by  Leinhardt ,  Bickel ,  and  Pallay  ( 1982 )  is : 
"Direct  instruction  in  what?"    They  ar^ed  that; 

If  students  need  to  learn  to  read  orally  or  silently, 
they  must  spend  time  reading  rather  than  discussing 
reading  ( language  experience) ;  however,  if  students 
are  to  be  tested  in  discussion  or  essay  writing,  they 
must  spend  time  doing  those  things  *  Direct  instruc- 
tion in  criterion-relevant  material  is  in  competition 
with  more  humanistic  and  indirect  approaches  to 
learning- _  _  direct  instruction  does  interfere  with 
the  simultaneous  use  of  other  valued  approaches,  (p, 
A09) 

Similarly,  Peterson  C 1979a,  1979b)  suggested  that  the  question 
that  should  be  asfced  of  direct  instruction  is  "Effective  for 
what  and  for  whom?"  Teaching  effectiveness  research  to  date 
has  shown  that  direct  instruction  is  the  most  effective  method 
for  promoting  student  achievement  on  standardized  tests  in 
reading  and  mathematics*  However^  these  tests  assess  primarily 
lower-level  sicills  in  reading  and  mathematics ,  Direct 
instruction  may  not  be  the  most  effective  method  for  promoting 
students  *  achievement  of  higher-level  cognitive  skills  in 
reading  and  mathematics - 

Direct  instruction    and    higher-order    learning.  Direct 

instruction  may  be  necessary  but  insufficient  for  student 
achievement  of  higher-level  skills  -     Higher-order  thinking  in 
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rea^'.ng  and  mathematics  may  require  a  less  directive  instruct 
tioi.^1  approach  that  transfers  some  of  the  burden  for  teaching 
and  learning  from  the  teacher  to  tiie  student  and  promotes 
greater  student  autonomy  and  independence  in  the  teaching- 
Xuarning  process .  Some  tentative  support  for  this  hypothesis 
was  provided  by  a  meta-analysis  that  I  conducted  on  studies  of 
open  and  traditional  teaching  approaches  (Peterson,  1979a).  I 
found  that  although  the  effect  sizes  were  small*  they  suggested 
that  with  the  more  direct  approaches  of  traditional  teaching, 
students  tendad  to  perform  slightly  better  on  achievement 
tests,  but  they  did  worse  on  tests  of  more  abstract  thinking, 
such  as  creativity  and  problem  solving.  Conversely  with  less 
direct,  more  open  approaches  uAiile  students  performed  slightly 
worse  on  achievement  tests ,  they  tended  to  do  better  on 
creativity  and  problem  solving .  Similarly,  in  a  recent 
observational  study  in  fourth-grade  mathematics  classrooms, 
Peterson  and  Fennema  ( 1985)  fovmd  th^t  certain  types  of 
classroom  activities  were  significantly  related  to  low-level 
mathematics  achievement  while  others  were  related  to  high-level 
mathematics  achievement. 

Other  researchers  have  also  suggested  the  need  to  define 
Pore  precisely  the  effects  of  direct  instruction  ( Smith »  198A ; 
Doyle,  1983).  For  example*  Doyle  (1983)  concluded  that  direct 
instruction  focused  on  acquisition  of  IcnowXedge  and  specific 
skills  is  probably  more  appropriate  than  indirect  methods  for 
teaching  low-ability  students  and  students  in  the  elementary 
grades .  On  the  other  hand,  he  argued  that  Hirect  instruction 
would  be  likely  to  have  few  long-term  consequences  imless  it 
was  combined  with  instruction,  either  direct  or  indirect,  *'on 
higher-level  executive  processes  and  Knowledge  structures  for 
representing  tasks  and  selecting  solutions  strategies . "  For 
example,  instruction  and  decoding  would  need  to  be  combined 
with  instruction  and  comprehension  monitoring  to  foster  a 
student's  ability  to  read  independently.  Moreover,  he  argued 
that  a  certain  degree  of  "imstructuredness"  may  be  necessary 
even  in  direct  instruction  for  teachers  to  determine  whether 
students  really  understand  how  and  when  to  use  their  knowledge 
and  skills.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
students  to  experience  the  content  so  that  they  can  invent 
procedures  and  construct  knowledge  structures  on  their  own. 

What  is  and  aho^^^  ef fective_uae  Q^_direc.t  instruc- 

tion to  provide  ChaPt&r  I  5er^y^ces7  Findings  from  research  on 
teaching  and  aptitude-treatment  interaction  research  indicate 
that  "direct  ins  true  tion^'  in  lower-level  knowledge  and  skills 
should  be  particularly  effective  for  enhancing  the  lower-level 
achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics  of  lower-ability  {lower-- 
achieving)  students.  An  obvious  question  is  "To  uAiat  extent  is 
*  direct  instruction'  being  implemented  effectively  in  the 
teaching  of  Chapter  1  students  in  both  Chapter  1  classrooms  and 
in  regular  classrooms?"     To  answer  this  question,  researchers 
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on  compensatory  education  would  need  to  collect  systematic 
observation  data  on  the  specific  teacher  behaviors  and 
variables  defined  by  Brophy  and  Good  as  components  of  direct 
instruction.  Unfortunately,  these  type  of  observational  data 
have  not  been  collected  in  recent  studies  of  Chapter  1  services 
and  their  effects .  Carter  ( 198A )  conducted  the  most 
so  phis  ticat  ed  anal  yses  of  ins  true  tional  processes  in 
compensatory  education  programs.  He  did  consider  the  amoxmt  of 
time  avaij^able  for  learning,  the  amount  of  on-task  behavior* 
and  the  overlap  between  curriculum  conf^nt  and  test  content. 
However,  for  his  data  on  instructional  piocesses  and  teaching 
methods «  he  appeared  to  rely  primarily  on  survey  information 
reported  by  each  teacher  (see  Hemenway  et  al.,  1978). 

Even  if  data  indicated  that  compensatory  education 
programs  were  currently  implementing  direct  instruction 
effectively  in  their  pullout  programs*  the  question  remains  as 
to  whether  direct  instruction  would  be  particularly  effective 
for  teaching  higher-level  skills .  The  need  for  educational 
services  to  focus  on  enhancing  students'  higher-order  achieve-* 
ment  in  reading  and  mathematics  has  been  documented  by  the 
recent  results  of  the  National  Assessment  uf  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP) ,  Kesults  of  the  NAEF  in  mathematics  showed 
that  the  majority  of  students  at  all  ages  have  difficulty 
solving  nonroutine  problems  (Carpenter,  Corbitt ,  Kepner , 
Llndquist,  &  Rays,  1981)  -  Most  ^  -  nts  have  not  learned 
problem-solving  skills  in  mathemati^.  For  example,  on  the 
NAEP  mathematics  exam  L3-year-old3  were  given  the  following 
classic  "van"  problem: 

An  army  bus  holds  36  soldiers.  If  1,128  soldiers  are 
being  bused  to  their  training  site*  how  many  buses 
are  needed? 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  students  who  selected  and  carried 
out  the  appropriate  algorithm  produced  the  right  answer  to  the 
question  which  required  a  focus  on  the  meaning  of  the  problem 
statement  -  Eighteen  percent  of  the  students  said  that  the 
number  of  buses  needed  is  ^'31",  and  29  percent  said  "31 
remainder  12. "  Only  13  percent  gave  the  correct  answer 
(Schoenfeld,  in  press). 

Similarly,  the  results  from  the  NAEP  in  reading  indicate 
that  during  the  1970s  students  continued  to  make  slight  gains 
in  basic  reading  skills  as  measured  by  their  ability  to 
comprehend  everyday  material  (NAEP*  19Sl).  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  early  1960s  to  the  late  1970s ,  students  showed  small 
but  steady  declines  in  their  scores  on  tests  of  advanced 
reading  skills  (Chall,  1983). 

These  data  suggest  the  need  for  an  increased  instructional 
focus  on  teaching  higher-level  skills  in  reading  and  mathemat- 
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ics  to  all  students.  Such  an  increased  focus  cnight  be  particu- 
larly important  for  lower-achieving  s  tudents  who  would  have 
even  more  difficulty  than  their  peers  in  learning  these 
higher-order  skills  on  their  own.  In  the  next  section,  we 
consider  a  particular  type  of  higher-^rder  skills  that  might  be 
taught  in  reading  and  mathematics  t  cognitive  strategies  or 
'^aptitude  processes^'  for  learning  from  classroom  instruction. 

Compenflatorv  Education  for  "ApJlif  \de  Processes" 

As  described  above,  one  important  outgrowth  of  aptitude- 
treatment  interaction  research  is  ^'aptitude  process"  research 
which  has  shown  the  positive  benefits  of  training  students 
directly  in  cognitive  strategies  or  cognitive  processes  that 
define  abilities  (see,  for  example^  Snow,  1932).  One  important 
outcome  o£  these  attempts  to  directly  train  ''aptitude  proces— 
ses"  is  the  finding  that  training  in  generalizable  cognitive 
strategies,  rather  than  discrete  cognitive  skills  may  have  more 
long-lasting  effects  (Gomo  &  Snow,  1986)  > 

At  the  same  time  a  number  of  other  researchers  have 
conducted  studies  in  which  they  have  trained  students  to  engage 
in  cognitive  strategies  to  enhance  learning,  memory,  or 
learning  from  teaching.  Researchers  have  found  beneficial 
effects  of  training  students  in  the  following  kinds  of  cogni- 
tive strategies i  memory  strategies ,  elaboration  strategies , 
comprehension  monitoring,  self-questioning,  rehearsal  strate- 
gies ,  planning  and  goal  setting,  comprehension  strategies , 
verbal  self  instruction  and  self  regulation,  problem  solving 
strategies ,  hypothesis  generation,  and  study  skills .  Examples 
of  cognitive  strategy  research  are  provided  in  a  recent  review 
by  Weinstein  and  Mayer  (1956)  and  in  volumes  by  O'Neill  (1978) 
and  0*Neill  and  Spielberger  ( 1979)  and  more  recently  by 
Pressley  and  Levin  (i983a,   19a3b)  and  Kirby  (198A)> 

Cognitive  strategy  research .  This  recent  research  on 
training  cognitive  strategies  has  demonstrated  that  cognitive 
strategy  training  can  significantly  enhance  students*  learning. 
More  specifically,  cognitive  strategy  training  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  training  can  enhance  the  achievement  of  low- 
achieving  students  {see,  for  example,  Brainin,  1985).  Unfortu- 
nately, most  cognitive  strategy  research  has  been  conducted  in 
laboratory  settings  with  learning  Outcome  measures  that  are 
narrowly  defined  and  related  directly  to  the  experimental  task 
(Peterson  &  Swing,  1983) .  Thus,  one  might  question  the 
generalizablllty  of  effects  to  an  actual  classroom  situation 
and  to  students*  actual  classroom  achievement.  However,  after 
reviewing  this  research,  we  concluded  that  training  in  cogni- 
tive strategies  has  potential  for  improving  students  *  achieve- 
ment and  that  attempts  at  classroom  implementation  of  cognitive 
strategy  training  are  clearly  needed  (f^eter^on  &  Swing,  1983). 
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Further  support  for  the  need  for  cognitive  strategy 
training  comes  from  our  previous  research  in  which  we 
interviewed  elementary  students  about  the  cognitive  strategies 
that  they  employ  during  classroom  mathematics  instruction.  In 
these  studies,  we  consistently  found  that  elementary  students 
do  not  spontaneously  use  the  sophisticated  kinds  of  strategies 
that  have  been  identified  by  researchers  as  effective- 
(Peterson  et  al-,  1982i  Peterson  et  al-,  1984;  Peterson,  1985- ) 
Thus,  the  results  from  both  experimental  cognitive  research  and 
our  own  naturalistic  classroom  research  Support  the  need  to 
investigate  the  effects  on  student  achievement  of  teaching 
students  to  use  more  sophisticated  cognitive  strategies  in 
their  classroom  learning.  This  led  to  our  recent  investigation 
described  above  in  which  we  trained  teachers  to  teach  students 
to  use  thinking  skills  in  their  mathematics  learning. 

Effactft  of  strategy  training  on  the  low-achieving  student. 
As  described  above,  we  found  that  within  classrooms  *  lower- 
ability  students  benefited  from  the  thinking  skills  treatments 
Specifically^  verbal  protocol  data  suggested  that  the  thinking 
skills  treatment  had  a  "compensatory  effect"  for  lower-ability 
students  within  a  class  by  providing  them  with  cognitive 
strategies  that  they  did  not  have  naturally ^  Use  of  these 
thinking  skills  by  both  lower-ability  and  high-ability  students 
thus  decreased  the  effect  of  mathematics  ability  on  students* 
achievement  within  the  thinking  skills  classes  *  In  contrast , 
in  the  time  classes  without  such  a  cognitive  intervention  to 
compensate  for  the  lower-ability  students  *  lack  of  aptitude 
processes ,  a  strong  positive  within^class  relationship  existed 
between  students '  prior  mathematics  achievement  and  students  * 
posttest  mathematics  achievement. 

To  provide  a  concrete  example  of  how  a  low-ability  student 
within  a  time  class  differed  in  his  reported  cognitive 
processes  from  a  low-ability  student  within  a  thinking  skills 
class ,  we  present  two  verbal  protocols — the  first  one  for  a 
student  in  the  time  group  and  the  second  one  for  a  student  in 
the  thinking  skills  group  -  The  student  below  was  given  the 
following  classic  "van"  problem  that  he  had  not  seen  before  and 
Was  asked  to  think  aloud  as  he  worked  the  problem: 

29   students  Went   on  a   field   trip.      Each  van  could 
hold  8  students.    How  many  vans  are  needed? 

The  following  verbal  protocol  was  obtained  from  a  student, 
in  the  time  group: 

Student:  You  have  to  multiply  8x9  xim,  xim,  then  you 

have  to  multiply  9  and  7.  Then  you  have  to 
multiply  urn,  8  and  2. 

Interviewer:      Tell  me  everything  that  you're  thinking. 
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Student : 


Um,  then  you  have  to  multiply  7  and  2.  Then 
you  add  2  um,  and  you  add  6  and  3<  Then 
you  add  6  and  1. 


Interviewer; 

Student  t 
Interviewer; 

Student: 


Ok,  pre  you  done?  Yes?  What  do  you  think 
the  final  answer  is? 

Ok,  what  were  you  thinking  about  besides 
the  problem? 

Um,  the  answer* 


To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  thinking  skills  by  a  lower- 
ability  student  in  a  thinking  skills  class,  we  present  an 
excerpt  from  the  student's  retrospective  seatwork  protocol.  The 
student  was  given  the  following  problem  that  had  appeared  on 
the  student's  seatwork  earlier: 

Sunset  trail  is  4  miles  longer  than  Lonesome  trail . 
Lonesome  trail  is  13  miles  long.  How  long  is  Sunset 
trail? 


Interviewer : 


Student: 


Interviewer: 


Student: 


Tell  me  everything  you  were  thinking  or 
doing  to  figure  out  the  problem,  so  I  can 
learn  to  think  about  it  just  like  you. 

Well,  I  was  tliinking  that  if  Lonesome  trail 
was  13  miles  long,  if  I  added  to  13,  I 
would  get  how  long  4  miles  was.  And  if  I 
added  a  different  number  with  4,  I  wouldn't 
have  got  the  same  number  as  I  got  to  see 
how  long  it  was .  And  if  I  added  it  this 
way  13  +  4^  and  then  I  added  4  +  3  is  7^ 
and  I  put  the  1  down  here  and  I  go t  17 
miles  long* 

What  things  that  you  learned  in  math  class 
either  today  or  some  other  time  were  you 
thinking  about  or  doing? 

Well*  when  I  add  my  problem  I  always  think 
what  my  way  is:  Should  I  add  this  or  times 
it?  And  I  found  out  tha'  I  added  it.  And 
when  I  was  done  I  also  xound  out  that  my 
answer  was  right  because  there  was  one 
part*  and  I  had  a  whole*  and  I  had  a  part, 
and  I  needed  another  part*  and  this  was  the 
part  to  make  the  whole. 
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The  first  segment  of  the  above  student's  protocol 
indicates  extensive  use  of  thinJcing  of  reasons .  The  second 
part  of  the  student 's  verbal  protocol  demonstrates  use  or  the 
thinking  skill  of  comparing.  Contrasting  the  verbal  protocol 
of  this  lower-ability  thinking  skills  student  with  the  above 
lower-ability  time  student,  one  finds  greater  use  of  cognitive 
strategies  as  well  as  a  toore  thoughtful  approach  to  the  problem 
that  was  being  solved <  For  example ,  the  time  student  came  up 
with  an  answer  that  was  absurd  given  the  small  numbers  in  the 
problem-  Thus,  these  qualitative  data  provide  further  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  thinking  skills  instruction  in  altering 
thT  way  that  low-achieving  students  approach,  solve,  and  think 
about  word  problems  in  msviheniatics . 

ATI  effects  of  tea^pHing  cognitive  strategies.  In  sura,  the 
results  of  cognitive  strategy  research,  aptitude  processes 
research,  and  my  own  research  suggest  the  potential  for 
teaching  low-achieving  (low-ability)  students  the  kinds  of 
cognitive  strategies  and  aptitude  processes  that  they  are 
lacking  and  the  positive  effects  that  such  training  may  have  on 
these  students'  achievement.  Although  some  researchers  such  as 
Smith  (1984 )  have  suggested  the  need  to  do  so,  most  compensa- 
tory education  services  have  not  attempted  to  teach  directly 
such  cognitive  strategies.  For  example.  Smith  (198^)  offered 
the  specific  suggestion  that  at  the  secondary  school  level, 
compensatory  education  for  low-achieving  minority  students 
might  focus  on  teaching  cognitive  strategies  such  as  studying 
skiXls . 

Compensatory  education  instruction  should  provide  a  range 
cf  cognitive  strategies  to  the  student  depending;  on  the 
student's  level  of  achievement  as  well  as  on  the  student's 
developmental  level  and  age.  For  example ,  researcli  has  shown 
that  training  in  mnemonic  strategies  for  improving  student's 
memory  are  particularly  effective  for  lower  elementary  students 
but  are  not  as  effective  for  high  school  students  because  these 
students  have  already  developed  such  strategies  (Peterson  & 
Swing,  1963),  Also,  more  able  and/or  older  students  may  have 
developed  sophisticated,  effective  cognitive  strategies  of 
their  own.  For  example,  in  a  study  by  Schoenfeld  ( 1979)  in 
which  problem-solving  strategies  were  taught  to  upper  division 
science  and  mathematics  undergraduates ,  Schoenfeld  noted  that 
the  students  were  often  reluctant  to  use  the  heuristic  strategy 
that  was  being  taught.  This  may  have  been  due  to  students' 
reliance  on  problem-solving  strategies  that  they  had  already 
developed. 

Students  need  to  be  trained  in  meE^ns  for  selecting  the 
appropriate  cognitive  strategies  for  learning  and  for  allocat- 
ing their  resources  wisely <  Intuitively,  it  seems  possible 
that  memory,  for  example,  would  be  enhanced  by  (a)  "metacogni- 
tive"   knowledge   of   one*s   memory   processes,    capacity  limita— 
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tions ,  and  repertoire  of  strategic  i^kilJs ;  ( b )  "contiol 
processes"  such  aa  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  strategy 
effectiveness;  and  (c)  organisation  of  activities  by  selecting 
a  task-appropriate  skill  and  adapting  strategic  activities  to 
changing  task  demands  (Brown,  1978;  Butterf ield  &  Belmont, 
1977),  However,  again  one  must  consider  both  the  developmental 
age  of  the  learner  as  well  the  ability  level  of  the  learner- 
Research  has  systematically  shown  that  developrrien  tally 
young  learners  possess  less  of  this  metrcognitive  knowledge  and 
exhibit  poorer  executive  control  than  mature  learners  (Brown, 
1978 ;  Butterf  ield  &  Belmont,  1977 ) .  If  one  assumes  that 
control  processes  and  metacognitive  knowledgQ  actually  do 
affect  effective  strategy  use,  naive  learners '  deficits  in 
these  areas  may  limit  their  capacity  to  benefit  from  strategy 
instruction  provided  by  compensatory  education  services.  Thus, 
this  points  again  to  the  need  to  consider  both  th5  prior 
achievement  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  student  if  cognitive 
strategy  instruction  were  to  be  provided  as  part  of 
compensatory  education  services, 

in  addition  to  considering  the  prior  achievement  level  of 
the  individual  student,  our  research  findings  also  suggest  the 
need  to  consider  the  average  achievement  or  ability  level  of 
the  group  to  whom  the  instruction  is  being  given.  I  would  like 
to  provide  a  concrete  example  of  how  a  regular  teacher's 
classroom  instruction  and  the  resulting  student  achievement  in 
the  class  might  be  affected  by  the  average  ability  level  of  the 
class ,  In  our  study  of  learning  time  and  thinking  skills 
described  above,  we  found  significant  ability-by-treatment 
interaction  effects  at  the  level  of  the  individual  student- 
However,  regression  analyses  of  posttest  achievement  on  pretest 
scores  also  showed  significant  classroom-level  ability^by- 
treatment  interactions .  Higher-ability  classes  achieved  more 
on  the  high-level  cognitive  mathematics  items ,  the  conceptual 
items ,  and  word  problems  in  the  thinking  skills  intervention 
than  in  the  learning  time  intervention,  m  contrast ,  lower™ 
ability  classes  achieved  more  in  the  learning  time  intervention 
than  in  the  thinking  skills  intervention. 

These  results  suggest  that  a  fairly  high  level  of  average 
mathematics  ability  for  a  given  class  might  have  been  necessary 
for  a  teacher  to  implement  the  thinking  skills  treatment 
effectively  with  that  class .  Thinking  skill  teachers  might 
have  used  the  thinking  skill  techniques  differently  in  their 
class  or  instructed  them  differently  depending  on  whether  the 
class  was  a  higher-ability  class ,  medium-ability  class ,  or 
lower-ability  class .  Alternatively,  the  teachers  might  have 
taken  the  instructional  techniques  that  we  gave  them  (which 
included  direct  instruction  in  the  skill  and  teaching  students 
to  prompt  themselves )  and  applied  them  directly  to  teaching 
their  classes  regardless  of  the  perceived  ability  level  of  the 
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class ,  If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  instructional 
procedures  ths-t  the  teachers  were  taught  to  use  with  the 
students  may  not  have  been  well  adapted  to  lower— ability 
classes  « 

Some  obvious  ways  in  which  we  could  have  <^uggested  that 
teachers  modify  their  thinking  skill  instruction  to  be  more 
appropriate  for  lower— ability  classes  would  have  been  to 
provide  more  instruction  and  ^ided  practice  for  eacti  thinking 
skill  and  to  distribute  skill  instruction  across  a  longer  time 
period  •  Given  that  lower-lability  children  have  greater 
difficulty  learning  not  only  mathematics  facts  and 
content-related  skills ,  but  also  learning  general  learning 
skilAs  as  well,  then  substantial  guided  practice,  extended 
thinking  skill  instruction*  an^^  extensive  instruction  over  long 
periods  of  time  might  be  needed  for  teachers  to  .>f fectively 
teach  thinking  skills  to  classes  of  lower-ability  students, 

Tnfitructional  Grouping  Decisions 

The  type  of  compensatory  education  services  provided  in  a 
school  and  the  way  students  are  selected  for  these  services  may 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  average  ability  level  and  range 
of  ability  both  within  the  instructional  group  in  which  the 
compensatory  education  services  are  provided,  as  well  as  within 
the  typical  classroom  within  the  school.  For  example,  a 
school's  decision  to  have  a  pullout  program  in  reading  in  which 
Chapter  1  students  are  taken  in  homogeneous  groups  of  five  to  a 
separate  classroom  to  be  taught  by  a  Chapter  1  teacher  may 
result  in  these  schools  deciding  to  form  classroom  groups  that 
are  heterogeneous  in  ability. 

This  was  the  case  in  a  particular  elementary  school  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  which  receives  substantial  funding  from 
Chapter  1  and  also  contains  a  substantial  number  of  low- 
achieving  and  minority  students.  The  principal  of  this  school 
reported  that  because  students  were  pulled  out  for  instruction 
in  reading  and  mathematics ,  she  made  the  deci-  *  on  to  assign 
students  to  their  regular  classrooms  so  that  each  classroom 
would  contain  approximately  the  same  number  of  minority  vs. 
majority  students  and  would  contain  a  wide  range  on  ability* 
The  negative  effect  of  this  decision  was  that  the  regular 
teacher  within  a  classroom  was  then  confronted  with  the  task  of 
teaching  reading  to  students  who  differed  significantly  in 
their  levels  of  ability.  Teachers  often  had  to  form  as  many  as 
seven  reading  groups  within  the  regular  classroom  to  teach 
these  students  -  The  principal  reported  that  the  regular 
classroom  teachers  were  having  difficulty  teaching  so  many 
reading  groups  and  were  increasingly  uncomfortable  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  teach  so  many  reading  groups ,  This 
anecdotal  report  is  substantiated  by  research  on  teachers ' 
grouping    practices    by    Hallinan    and    Sorenscn    (1933)  which 
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suggests  that  teachers  most  often  form  three  reading  groups 
within  the  classroom.  Thus,  perhaps  teachers  are  most  comfort- 
able and  can  most  easily  teach  approximately  three  groups* 

Thp  effects  of  irufan  and  range  of  abilit^.y  within  the  group. 
The  above  example  illustrates  that  the  selection  of  students 
for  compensatory  education  services  and  the  services  provided 
may  have  prof oi  .id  effects  on  the  average  ability  level  of 
classes,  the  differences  between  classes  in  ability  levels,  as 
well  as  the  within-class  ability  distribution  of  students . 
Good  and  Marshall  (1984)  pointed  out  that  such  differences  in 
average  ability  level  1  of  a  class  as  well  as  the  distribution 
of  ability  within  the  class  can  have  significant  effects  on 
instructional  practices  as  well  as  on  the  achievement  of  lower- 
ability  and  higher-ability  students  within  the  class* 

For  example,  Becherman  and  Good  ( 1981 )  studied  the  ratio 
of  high^  and  low~achieving  students  in  classrooms  using  a 
sample  drawn  from  a  large  metropolitan  school  district  that 
served  a  middle-class  population  in  neighborhood  schools*  They 
defined  classrooms  with  "more  favorable"  instructional  situa- 
tion3  as  those  in  which  more  than  a  third  of  the  students  were 
high  aptitude  and  less  than  a  third  were  low  aptitude.  In 
contrast,  they  defined  *'le& :  favorable*'  classrooms  as  those  in 
which  less  than  a  third  of  the  students  were  high  aptitude  and 
more  than  a  third  were  low  aptitude.  Beckerman  and  Good  found 
that  both  low^  and  high-aptitude  students  in  favorable  class- 
rooms had  higher  achievement  scores  than  the  two  groups  in 
unfavorable  classrooms.  For  low-aptitude  students  and  for  some 
high-aptitude  students  being  in  a  classroom  with  many 
high-aptitude  students  was  niore  beneficial  than  being  in  a 
low-aptitude  classroom. 

Similarly ,  Veldmann  and  Sanf  ord  ( 1982 )  found  that  both 
high-  and  low-ability  students  did  better  in  high-ability 
classes ,  and  that  the  effects  of  class  ability  were  more 
pronounced  for  the  low-ability  students .  They  argued  that 
lower-ability  students  were  more  likely  than  high-ability 
students  to  conform  to  the  behavior  of  the  majority  of  their 
classmates  and  that  low-ability  classes  could  be  described  as 
poor  learning  environments  which  were  frequently  disrupted . 
They  concluded  that  changes  in  class  composition  could  convert 
a  very  effective  teacher  into  a  totally  ineffective  one* 

Stodolsky  (1934 )  has  argued  that  the  composition  of  a 
classroom,  which  is  a  decision  made  at  the  school  level,  may 
establish  the  student  diversity  with  which  a  teacher  must  work 
toward  achieving  educational  outcomes .  For  example,  Barr  and 
Dreeben  (1980)  found  that  the  ability  distribution  within 
first-grade  reading  classes  was  related  to  the  decisions  that 
teachers  made  about  the  creation  of  instructional  reading 
groups .      Further ,   Dreeben   ( 1964 )   reported  that  the  range  of 
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ability  and  the  number  of  low—ability  children  in  a  class 
related  to  the  configuration  of  reading  groups  that  was  formed 
by  the  teachers  -  He  suggested  that  the  teachers  *  decision- 
making concerning  instructional  grouping  Is  influenced  substan— 
tially  by  their  perceptions  of  the  classroom  composition  in 
terms  of  the  range  of  ability  and  the  number  of  low-ability 
students  in  the  class-  Thus,  the  kind  of  instructional  groups 
formed  both  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher  and  the  Chapter  1 
teacher  are  substantially  determined  and  affected  by  the 
decisions  made  at  the  school  level  for  use  of  Chapter  1  funds. 
Because  the  isflue  of  instructional  grouping  in  Chapter,  i 
programs  has  been  addressed  by  Wilkinson  ( 1986) ,  we  will  not 
exhaustively  review  this  literature-  However,  we  will  consider 
son:e  signlii  cant  issues  related  to  instructional  groups  in 
tenns  of  the  heterogeneity  of  ability  within  the  instructional 
group  formed . 

Disadvantages  of  homogeneous  abit  i  t:v  groups .  Current 
practices  in  compensatory  education,  such  as  the  pullout , 
appear  to  result  in  students  beinj^  taught  more  often  in  both 
teacher-led  and  student-led  groups  that  are  homogeneous  rather 
than  heterogeneous  in  ability.  Students  are  pulled  out  in  a 
homogeneous  ability  group  to  be  taught  by  the  Chapter  1 
teacher*  This  leaves  a  more  homogeneous  group  of  students  left 
within  the  regular  classroom  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher - 

In  their  review  of  whether  students  learn  n^ore  in  hetero-* 
geneous  or  homogeneous  groups ,  Good  and  Marshall  ( l 984 ) 
concluded  that  in  reading  where  instructional  grouping  is  most 
traditionally  used,  the  "^esearch  shows  that  high-ability 
students  consistently  receive  more  active  instruction  and  more 
comprehension  instruction  concerning  the  meaning  of  what  they 
have  read-  In  contrast,  in  teaching  low-ability  reading 
groups ,  teachers  more  often  emphasize  practice  and  skills . 
They  suggested  that  in  teaching  low-ability  reading  groups, 
teachers  most  often  err  by  holding  expectations  for  these 
students  that  are  too  low,  by  pacing  instruction  too  slowly, 
and  by  not  emphasizing  the  substantive  aspects  of  reading 
tasks.  They  suggested  further  that  '^higher  quality  and  more 
thoughtful  teaching  of  mixed  groups  of  learners  can  lead  to 
better  outcomes  than  can  fragmented  teaching  of  a  number  of 
different  groups"  (Good  &  Marshall,  198A,  p-  32). 

Another  consequence  of  the  selection  of  Chapter  1  students 
for  pullout  instruction  in  homogeneous  groups  is  that  these 
students  have  less  opportunity  to  leam  from  their  peers , 
particularly  from  their  higher- achieving  peers .  Glass  and 
Smith  (1977)  suggested  that  the  opportunity  for  peer  tutoriii^ 
would  occur  less  often  In  the  pullout  than  the  mainstreajn 
setting  and  that  research  on  peer  tutoring  shows  large , 
beneficial  effects  both  for  the  child  who  teaches  and  the  child 
who  is  taught. 
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Benefits  of  heterogeneous  ability  P-rnuos .  Although  the 
benefits  of  cooperative  learning  in  small  mixed-ability  groups 
hav&  been  well  documented  (Webb ,  1982 ;  Peterson,  Wilkinson,  & 
Halxinan,  1955;  Wi  Ikinson,  1986) ,  I  would  like  to  provide  a 
concrete  exampl(i  of  how  students  benefit  by  working 
cooperatively  in  groups  with  students  of  other  ability  levels. 
Small— group  cooperative  learning  techniquea  can  be  adapted 
easily  to  the  format  of  mathematics  and  reading  instruction 
typically  used  in  elementary  school  classrooms.  In  our 
informal  observations  of  elementary  school  classrooms  we  have 
observed  that  cooperative  learning  interactions  often  occur 
spontaneously  aroiznd  learning  centers  which  many  teachers  use 
in  their  elementary  classrooms. 

Our  research  findings  suggest  that  such  small-group 
cooperative  learning  interactions  would  be  most  productive  in 
groups  in  which  students  differ  in  ability  levels  and  exf sr- 
tiae.  For  example,  we  have  foimd  that  the  positive  effects  on 
mathematics  achievement  of  small-group  interactions  seem  to 
c^ep^nd  on  the  task-related  interaction  that  occurs  in  the  small 
group  •  What  happens  is  that  studftn*:s  leam  by  explaining  an 
answer  or  explaining  why  an  answer  is  incorrect  to  another 
student  or  by  helping  other  students  with  their  work.  Students 
li=£;m  by  explaining  why  the  answer  is  incorrect  and  by  helping 
the  student  come  to  see  the  correct  answer.  In  addition,  the 
receiver  of  the  explanation  may  benefit  from  receiving  an 
explanation  that  describes  the  kinds  of  strategies  and 
processes  that  a  student  should  use  to  solve  the  problem  (see, 
for  example ,  Peterson  &  Janicki,  1979;  Peterson,  Janicki ,  U 
Swing,  1981;  and  Peterson,  Wilkinson,  Swing,  &  Spinelli,  1984). 

If  one  takes  the  perspective  of  the  student  as  needing  to 
develop  cognitive  strategies  for  problem  solving,  one  might 
argue  that  students  learn  effectively  in  small  cooperative 
groups  because  they  become  actively  involved  in  learning  rather 
than  passively  receiving  information  being  presented  to  them  by 
the  teacher •  The  following  example  of  second-  and  third-grade 
students  working  together  in  a  cooperative  mathematics  group  on 
their  seatwork  presents  such  a  picture  of  active  Idarnin^,  In 
this  example,  the  small-group  members  were  told  to  chec)^  thetr 
answers  with  one  another  after  doing  several  seatwork  problems, 
Jelinny,  the  high-ability  .;tudent  in  the  group,  is  con\inced  by 
the  lower-ability  students  in  the  group  t  hat  his  amiwer  is 
incorrect : 

Katie:        (reading  the  answer  from  her  paper)  Pollar  sign 
zero  point  forty-four. 

Johnny:      What?    Whaddya  mean  **zero  point  forty-four"? 
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Katie; 
Johnny 1 

Katies 
Johnny: 

Anne: 

Katie: 

Johnny* 

Anne  i 

Katie: 

Johnny* 

Aime : 

Johnny: 

Axme : 

Johnny: 

Katie ; 
Johnny* 

Anne: 

Johnny* 

Katie: 

Johnny: 
Anne : 

Johnny  1 


(pointing  on  Johnny's  paper)  Zero  point 
forty-four . 

What?  Eight  nickels  and  four  pennies  equals 
thirty— six . 

Eight  nickels . 

Eight     nickels .  Eight     times     four  equals 

thirty-two .  Thirty-two     plus     four  equals 

thirty-six. 

No,  it's  forty-four,  Johnny. 
Let's  go  on  with  it. 
Which  one  are  we  on? 
We're  on  five. 
Five. 

(to  Anne)  Whaddya  mean  forty-four? 
It*s  the  eight  nickels — forty-four. 
Ah,  yeah.    Wait  a  minute.    Wait  a  minute. 
It*s  forty-five. 

No ,  wait ,  it  *  s  not  even  thirty  or  forty-four . 
Naw,  God»  it *a  forty-nine . 


Yeah. 

Forty-nine . 
forty-eight? 


No,      wait     a     minute,  it*s 


It*s  forty-four. 

It*s  forty-eight.    Eight  times  <   •  • 

Okay.  (coimtln^  on  fingers)  5,  1  15,  20,  25, 
30,  35,  AO,  Al,  A2,  A3,  44. 

No,  wait,  wait  a  minute.     Okay,  okay,   eight   .  . 

{ counts  on  fingers  to  show  Johnny )  5 ,  10,  15, 
20,  25,  30,  35,  AO,   1,  2,  3,  4. 

5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  AO.  Okay,  AO  +  A  = 
A4. 
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in  the  above  example  Johnny  is  convinced,  or  hag  to  be 
convinced,  that  his  answer  is  incorrect.  Ihe  process  that  the 
other  students  in  the  group  go  through,  basically  .hrough  the 
steps  of  working  the  problem^  makes  their  thought  processes 
explicit  to  Johrmy  to  convince  him  that  his  answer  is  wrong. 
Also,  Johnny  himself  must  think  aloud  and  go  through  the 
problem  solving  steps  of  hie  own  thought  process**"  before  he  is 
convinced  that  the  answer  0,44  is  indeed  the  correct  answer , 
One  might  hypothesize  that  not  only  are  students  learning  the 
correct  mathematics  answer  from  such  small-group  interaction, 
but  they  are  also  more  likely  to  learn  the  different  strategies 
for  arriving  at  answers  to  mathematics  problems  as  well  as 
possible  skills  and  strategies  for  diagnosing  and  monitoring 
their  own  mathematics  learnings 

In  sum,  research  suggests  that  lower-achieving  students 
might  benefit  both  in  terms  of  learning  basic  skills  in  reading 
mathematics  and  in  terms  of  learning  higher-order  and 
metacognitive  strategies  and  skills  from  interacting  with 
higher-achieving  peers.  To  the  extent  that  the  selection  and 
provision  of  services  i;.  Chapter  1  mitigates  against  "iuch  a 
situation,  one  can  infer  that  the  learning  situation  of  the 
Chapter  1  student  might  not  be  as  facilitative  or  productive  as 
it  might  otherwise  be. 


Selection  of  stujpnts  to  Receive  Chapter  JL  Services 

As  discussed  above,  the  current  procedures  for  selecting 
students  to  receive  Chapter  1  services  result  in  a  diversity  of 
students  being  selected  including  some  low-achieving  students , 
some  high-achieving  students ,  some  low-income  students,  ^nd 
some  higher  income  students .  Given  our  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  provision  of  Chapter  1  services  to  students  and 
our  ATI  perspective  on  the  problem,  we  would  argue  that  the 
most  educationally  and  psychologically  relevant  criterion  for 
selection  of  Chapter  1  students  is  educational  achievement- 
Students  should  be  Selected  to  receive  Chapter  1  services  who 
fall  below  an  established  cut-C-f  f  score  on  educational 
achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

To  determine  the  appropriate  cut"Off  scores  for  selection 
of  students  to  receive  Chapter  1  services  at  a  local  level, 
appropriate  data  bases  need  to  be  developed  and  then  these  data 
need  to  be  analysed  to  determine  cut-off  scores  to  be  used  for 
selection  and  classification  of  Chapter  1  students . 
Methodological  procedures  and  techniques  now  exist  to  derive 
decision  rules  which  might  be  used  by  schools  and  school 
districts  to  select  Chapter  1  services .  For  example.  Van  der 
Linden    ( 19S4a,    1985b ) ,   has   proposed  sophisticated  procedures 


for  test-baaed  decision-making  which  extend  and  refine  those 
developed  originally  by  Cronbach  and  Gleaer  (1965).  However, 
data  bases  must  be  developed  so  that  rational  decision— making 
rules  can  be  applied  to  select  students  for  Chapter  1  services- 

Two  additional  problems  associated  with  selection  of 
students  should  be  noted:  (a)  the  possibility  of  misclassif id- 
eation; and  "labeling"  effects  of  classification  aa  a 
Chapter  1  student.  For  example,  Reschly  (1981,  1984)  had 
discussed  the  effects  of  mis classification  of  students  in 
special  education  as  a  result  of  psychological  testing  for 
educational  classification  and  placement  and  has  suggested  ways 
to  minimise  misclassif icat:i.on  and  its  effects  *  Although 
Reschly s  analysis  pertains  to  special  education,  presumably 
the  same  problems  in  mis classification  exist  in  selection  of 
students  for  Chapter  1  services,  and  similar  caveats  apply. 

Consequences  of  "Labeling"  Student^ 

One  of  the  unintended  consequences  of  selection  of 
students  for  Chapter  1  services  and  one  of  the  negative 
consequences  of  misclassif ication  as  a  Chapter  1  student  is  the 
resulting  ''labeling"  that  Pay  occiir.  In  their  analysis  of  the 
possible  effects  of  pullout  programs  in  compensatory  education. 
Glass  and  Smith  ( 1977 )  reviewed  over  40  experiments  and  found 
that  the  effects  of  labeling  students  were  "large  and  worri- 
some."   They  concluded  that: 

Labeling  a  pupil  "mentally  retarded,"  "intellectually 
slow,"  or  "academically  weak,"  has  virtually  no 
measurable  effect  on  his  IQ.  However,  such  labeling 
does  reduce  his  academic  achievement  (by  one  quarter 
standard  deviation  below  that  for  com[parable  pupils 
not  so  labeled) .  Furthermore,  teachers •  attention 
and  support  for  pupils  invidiously  labeled  are 
reduced  by  one-third  standard  deviation  (below  those 
for  comparable  unlabeled  pupils ) ;  and  teacher's 
judgment  of  labeled  pupil 's  success,  motivation, 
social  competence,  etc.  is  reduced  by  nearly  one-half 
standard  deviation,     (p.  5) 

From  my  own  research  on  teachers  and  teaching,  I  would 
like  to  sketch  a  concrete  example  of  how  labeling  effects  might 
operate  in  a  typical  elementary  classroom.  In  a  recent  study, 
ws  collaborated  and  combined  expertise  with  thirteen  fourth- 
and  fifth-grade  teachers  to  generate  hypotheses  about 
teacher-student  classroom  interaction  patterns  that  might 
influe  ^e  children's  development  of  "autonomouii  learning 
behaviors"  in  mathematics .  (Fenneroa  and  Peterson,  1985) -  We 
defined  autonomous  1  earning  behaviors  as  those  behaviors  that 
enable  one  to  do  high  cognitive  levsl  tasks  In  mathematics . 
Such    behaviors    include    working    independently    on  high-level 
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tasks,  persisting  at  such  tasks,  choosing  to  do  high  cognitive 
level  tasha ,  and  achieving  success  in  such  tasks  -  We  have 
argued  that  autonomous  learning  behavior  is  a  necessary 
pr  erequisit  e  for  performance  on  high  cognitive  level 
mathematicfi  achievement  tests . 

In  our  work  with  classroom  teachers,  we  found  that 
teachers  were  less  likely  to  demand  autonomous  learning 
behavior  from  students  whom  they  perceived  as  lo-, -achieving  or 
low-ability-  Teachers  were  more  likely  to  give  these 
"low-achieving"  or  "low-ability"  students  tasks  that  were 
easier  and  would  lead  to  success  than  highly  demanding  or 
difficult  tasks  in  mathematics .  Further,  teachers  appeared 
more  likely  to  give  substantial  praise,  encouragement ,  and 
support  to  these  students  (see  Fennema  &  Peterson,  1984,  1985). 
Thus,  in  our  discussions  with  these  elementary  teachers,  we 
found  that  most  of  the  teachers  seeped  to  base  their  classroom 
interactions  with  students  on  a  "principle  of  comuensatiop." 

Effects  nf  the  Princiule  of  Compensation 

Marl and  (1977)  originally  identified  the  "principle  of 
compensation*'  as  one  of  the  five  key  implicit  principles  of 
practice  that  guide  the  behavior  of  elementary  teachers  -  He 
described  the  principle  of  compensation  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  low-ability  and 
culturally  impoverished  students.  I  would  like  to  outline  three 
hypothetical  examples  of  how  a  classroom  teacher  *  s  deployment 
of  the  principle  of  compensation  with  Chapter  1  students  might 
have  negative  consequences  for  these  studienti,: - 

First,  as  our  research  suggests,  classroom  teachers  may  be 
less  likely  to  encourage  and  demand  autonomous  learning 
behavior  from  these  students .  If  teachers  do  not  demand  and 
encourage  autonomous  learning  behavior  from  Chapter  1  students 
as  much  as  from  their  peers ,  then  the  results  might  be  that 
Chapter  1  students  may  be  less  likely  to  achieve  on  high  level 
cognitive  tasks  in  mathematics  and  reading. 

Second,  in  employing  the  principle  of  compensation  with 
Chapter  1  students,  teachers  might  give  these  students  easy 
tasks  on  which  they  can  succeed  and  not  give  them  more  diffi,- 
cult  tasks  -  Although  some  research  suggests  that  student 
achievement  might  be  enhanced  by  giving  students  a  high 
proportion  of  easy  tasks  in  reading  and  mathematics  (Fishej  it 
al  - ,  1980) ,  other  research  suggests  that  students  need  to 
experience  more  d  ff icult  tasks  in  order  to  be  motivated  to 
attempt  such  tasks  and  to  learn  to  persist  at  such  tasks 
(Dwe  .k,  1975), 

Finally,  the  "labeling"  of  Chapter  1  students  may  have 
unintended  consequences  for  these  students'  educational 
achievement,     by     lowering     teacher     expectations     for  these 
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students.  School  effectiveness  research  has  shown  that  one  of 
the  key  variables  that  defines  effective  schools  is  high 
expectations  by  the  staff  for  student  achievement  (Purkey  & 
Smith,  1983;  Good  St  Brophy,  1986),  Clearly,  expectations  alone 
do  not  affect  student  achievement .  It  is  the  translation  of 
expectations  into  practice  that  is  critical.  Teachers  with 
different  expectations  for  different  students  presumably  vary 
their  activities  with  students.  One  important  way  in  which 
teacher  expectations  are  likely  to  be  translated  into  practice 
is  in  what  content  get^  taught  and  how  it  is  taught  to 
particular  s tudents .  On  the  one  hand ,  teachers '  expectations 
should  be  realistic  and  to  some  extent  teachers'  actions  need 
to  be  geared  to  the  actual  abilities  and  skills  of  the  student- 
On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  with  high  expectations  for  a 
student  or  a  given  group  of  students  may  be  more  likely  to 
cover  more  difficult  content,  to  assign  more  problems  for  & 
given  lesson,  and  to  attempt  to  evelop  skills  based  on 
understanding  rather  than  by  rote  with  these  students  compared 
to  a  group  of  students  for  whom  they  have  lower  expectations- 
Thus ,  classi<^ication  and  labeling  of  Chapter  1  students  may 
have  negative  5%f fects  on  these  students'  achievement  if,  in 
f  act ,  the  labeling  is  translated  into  differing  teacher 
expectations ,  afid  these  teacher  expectations  are  translated 
into  teachers'  actual  classroom  practice. 


Recommendations  for  the  Selection  of  Students 
and  Sp-rvices  for  Chapter  1 

Based  on  the  above  review  of  research  and  theory,  I  have 
one  general  recommendation  and  eleven  specific  recommendations 
for  the  selection  of  students  and  services  in  Chapter  1-  A 
genera]  recommendation  is  that  the  selection  of  students  and 
servJ-ces  for  Chapter  1  might  be  conceptualized  within  an 
aptitude-treatment  interaction  (ATI)  framework. 

Recently,  Snow  ( 198 A )  reviewed  the  research  on  selection 
of  students  and  provision  of  services  for  children  in  special 
education.  As  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  my  review  of  the 
research  on  Chapter  1  programs,  he  found  that  special  education 
plans  and  programs  have  never  been  systematically  designed  or 
evaluated  with  an  explicit  ATI  framework-  He  recommended  that 
special  education  programs  should  be  so  designed  and  evaluated. 
He  argued  that  first ,  aptitude  measures  should  be  used  to 
identify  students  who  need  special  help.  Then  altemativ 
treatments  should  be  fit  to  the  "aptitude  profiles"  of  these 
students-  Finally,  evaluation  data  should  be  collected  to 
validate  the  degree  to  which  these  special  treatments  result  in 
a  change  in  some  positive  direction  for  the  individual  students 
who  are  given  special  treatment .  For  exajnple,  if  students ' 
scores  on  an  outcome  measure  were  regressed  on  aptitude  scores 
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for  the  individi]a,ls  treated,  he  hypothesized  that  two  alterna- 
tive regression  patterns  would  result .  These  regression 
patterns  are  shown  in  Figure  II-l. 


The  above  ATI  model  outlined  by  Snow  might  be  applied  in 
the  selection  of  studei  ts  for  Chapter  1  services,  the  provision 
of  these  services,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  Chapter 
1  services .  Snow  ( 198A)  has  outlined  the  model  for  how  this 
night    bp    done.       For   example,    in   Figure  the  aptitude 

measure  would  be  the  students  *  pretest  scores  on  standardised 
measures  of  educational  achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics, 
and  the  common  outcome  measure  would  be  students  *  post  test 
scores  on  the  same  standardized  achievement  test .  Data  would 
be  collected  and  decision  rules  would  be  applied  to  establish  a 
cut-off  score  on  aptitude  measure .  Then  Chapter  1  students 
would  be  assigned  to  "special  treatments".  The  effects  of 
Chapter  1  services  on  these  students  would  be  evaluated  using 
the  posttest  measure  of  ^educational  achievement.  "Main 
effects"  of  this  special  treatment  would  result  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  original  regression  line  as  shown  in  Figure  II- 
1.  Another  possible  result  might  be  the  nonparallel  regression 
line  shown  in  Figure  II-I-  This  flatter  regression  line  would 
indicate  that  the  special  treatment  had  in  fact  comp  nsated  for 
the  "low  aptitude"  of  Chapter  I  students  and  thereby  reduced 
the  strong  relationship  between  init-^  al  pretest  achievement 
scores  and  final  posttest  achievement  scores  -  For  example # 
this  clSLSsic  ATI  patterti  was  refle<?.ted  in  our  study  in  which  we 
found  a  flat  regression  line  as  shown  in  Figure  II-l  for  the 
thinking  skill  treatment  and  a  steeper  regression  line  within 
class  for  students  in  the  learning  time  treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  recommendation,   I  have 
the  following  eleven  specific  recommendations: 

1.  An  educationally  relevant  and  psychologically 
meaningful  criterion — student  achievement  on  stan- 
dardieed  tests  in  reading  and  mathematics — should  be 
used  to  select  students  to  receive  Chapter  1 
services . 

2.  Data  bases  should  be  developed,  and  these  data  bases 
should  be  analyi^ed  to  arrive  at  sophisticated 
decision  rules  for  selection  of  students  to  receive 
Chapter  I  services . 

Using  an  aptitude- treatment  interaction  framework, 
data  bases  should  be  developed  to  examine  the  effects 
of  the  decision  rules  and  the  provision  of  Chapter  I 
services  on  individual  students*  achievement. 
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Note:  Hypothetical  regression  discontinuity  analysis  in 

which  special  treatments  given  to  persons  scoring 
below  X  on  the  aptitude  measure  are  judged  valid  if 
they  displace  the  regression  upward  through  a  change 
in  slope  or  intercept  for  the  specially  treated 
persons,  relative  to  the  common  regression  line.  Two 
possible  displacements  are  shown. 

Source ;      Snow,  1984 . 


Figure  Il-l,     Hypothetical  Regression  Discontinuity  Analysis 
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A .  In  addition  to  data  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
student,  data  should  also  be  gathered  at  the  level  of 
the  classroom,  instructional  group ,  and  school  so 
that    analyses    might   focus  the    effects    of  mean 

achievement  and  the  distribution  of  achievement  at 
each  of  these  levels. 

5.  Chapter  .  services  should  be  provided  in  such  a  way 
to  promote  integration  of  the  academic  content  for 
the  student  and  integration  across  learning  tasks  not 
fragment at ion. 

6.  Chapter  1  services  should  focus  on  teaching 
higher-border  skills  as  well  as  basic  skills  in 
reading  and  mathematics;  instruction  should  also  be 
provided  to  teach  learning  strategies  or  "aptitude 
processes"  that  will  facilitate  students'  learning  of 
lower-order  and  higher-order  skills  in  reading  and 
mathematics . 

7-  Teachers  of  students  the  Chapter  1  program  should 
make  effective  use  of    direct  instruction," 

8-  In  the  provisicsn  of  Chapter  1  services ,  the  focus 
should  be  on  the  quality  of  instructional  time  not 
just  the  quantity  of  instructional  time-  Further, 
instruction  should  focus  on  promoting  the  cognitive 
involvement  or  cognitive  engagement  of  students  not 
just  apparent  student  engagement  in  the  learning 
task. 

9.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for  lower-achieving 
students  (Chapter  1  sVw'snts)  to  participate  in 
heterogeneous  ability  groups  of  students  as  well  as 
homogeneous  ability  groups  of  students  including  both 
teacher"led  instructional  groups  as  well  as 
student-led  cooperative  peer  work  groups _ 

10.  Given  the  ineffectiveness  of  pullout  programs, 
schools  and  school  districts  should  be  encouraged  to 
consider  "creative"  alternatives  to  the  provision  ox 
Chapter  1  services  -  The  implementation  of  creative 
alternatives  to  pullout  programs  may  require  the 
revision  of  the  wording  "supplement  no^t  supplant"  in 
the  Chapter  1  legislation. 

11 .  Students  shooild  be  selected  and  Chapter  1  services 
should  be  provided  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
potential  "labeling"  effects  on  targeted  students. 
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SELECTING  STUDENTS  AND  SERVICES:  REACTIONS 


In  these  reactions  to  the  papers  by  Kennedy,  Jung,  and 
Orland  (1^86),  and  Peterson  (1^86),  I  am  admittedly  developing 
a  thesis  of  my  own,  and  I  might  as  well  spell  it  out  right  up 
front .  It  is  that  school  districts  should  he  allowed  to  use 
Chapter  1  funds  to  support  programs  desired  to  improve  schools 
sem/ing  large  numbers  of  children  from  poor  families,  without 
the  necessity  of  designating  specific  children  as  disadvan- 
taged .  If  pressed,  I  might  even  argue  that  Chapter  1  should 
shift  from  student  targeting  tp  school  targeting,  but  I '  II 
settle  for  school  targeting  as  an  option. 

The  general  argument  runs  as  follows :  ( 1 )  in  spite  of 
heroic  efforts  to  target  students ,  more  non-poor » 
high-^achieving  students  are  receiving  compensatory  education 
than  are  poor,  low-achieving  students ,  and  only  40  percent  of 
the  poor,  low  achievers  are  receiving  Federally  supported 
compensatory  services;  (2)  schools  se^n/ing  large  numbers  of 
poor  children  are  the  most  difficult  schools  in  which  to 
educate  children;  (3)  student  targeting  prevents  practices  that 
are  known  to  be  effective,  antJ  incpurages  practices  that  are 
Icnown  to  be  ineffective  pr  may  have  negative  side  effects;  and 
(4 )  school  targeting  would  allow  educators  to  apply  what  has 
been  learned  about  school  improvement. 

The  Kennedy  et  al.  paper  focuses  upon  the  relationship 
between  poverty  and  achievement.  In  addition  to  being  a  very 
useful  review  of  that  domain,  it  provides  some  new  analyses 
that  take  into  account  the  length  and  intensity  of  the  poverty 
experience.  One  point  they  make  that  is  relevant  to  the  school 
targeting  argument  is  the  "achievement  scores  of  all 
students — net  j'ast  poor  students — decline  as  the  prpportion  of 
poor  students  in  a  school  increases*'  ( p,  11-10)  •  Thus  all 
students  in  a  poverty-area  school  are  ^t  an  educational 
disadvantage. 

There  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  poverty-achievement 
relatipnship  that  they  did  not  deal  with,  and  that  has  to  do 
with  why  the  relationship  between  poverty  and  achievement  at 
the  school  level  is  much  strpnger  than  it  is  at  the  student 
level.  In  terms  of  correlation  coefficients,  the  student  level 
correlation  rums  about  .30,  while  in  some  school,  districts  the 
school  level  correlatipn  can  be  as  high  33  . 90  between  school 
achievement  means  and  the  percent  of  children  in  school  that 
are  above  some  poverty  indicator. 

The  high  correlation  at  the  school  level  is  due  to 
something  that  statisticians  call  the  grpuping  effect  -  This 
occurs  when  membership  in  the  group  (e.g.  school)  is  related  to 
either  one   or   both  of   the   variables   being   correlated.  For 
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example,  the  socioeconomic  homogeneity  of  neighborhood  schools 
produces  a  relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  C  SES)  and 
school,  and  that  relationship  produces  the  larger  correlation 
between  SES  and  achievement  at  the  school  level  than  is  found 
at  the  student  level -  When  school  districts  desegregate,  for 
example,  the  school  li'vel  relationship  decreases  because  of  the 
increase  in  socioeconomic  heterogeneity  within  schools  thrt 
usually  results  from  i:hat  integration- 
It  is  also  important  to  understand  the  participation  rates 
that  national  studies  produce .  I  find  Figure  II-2  helpful  in 
thinking  about  this  problem-  The  broad  ellipse  in  Figure  II-2 
outlines  the  distribution  of  students  on  two  dimensions , 
socioeconomic  status  and  achievement.  Students  to  the  left  of 
the  vertical  dashed  line  represent  those  in  the  bottom  quarter 
on  SES ,  and  those  below  the  dashed  line  represent  students  in 
the  bottom  quarter  on  student  achievement .  Thus  students  in 
quadrant  A  represent  low-achieving  students  from  poor  families. 

As  indicated  abo\'e,  this  student  level  correlation  is  only 
about  .30,  so  there  are  lots  of  poor  students  vftio  are  not  low 
achievers  (quadrant  B) ,  and  lots  of  low-achieving  students  who 
are  not  from  poor  families  (quadrant  D> .  In  fact ,  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  student  population  is  in  quadrant  A,  and 
about  40  percent  of  those  low  SES,  low-achieving  students 
receive  Chapter  1  services .  This  supports  the  claim  that  a 
majority  of  the  most  needy  do  not  receive  services.  It  is  also 
true  that  8  percent  of  the  students  in  quadrant  C  do  receive 
services ,  and  8  percent  of  that  large  population  represents 
more  students  than  the  AO  percent  of  the  students  in  quadrant 
A.  This  supports  the  claim  that  more  noii*-poor,  high*-achieving 
students  receive  services  than  do  poor,  low— achieving  students. 


Who  should  be  receiving  Chapter  1  services  has  been  a 
central  argument  throughout  the  history  of  Chapter  1 .  Some 
feel  it  should  be  the  students  in  quadrants  A  and  B  (children 
from  poor  families),  while  others  argue  that  it  should  be  for 
low-achieving  students  (quadrants  A  and  D) .  What  happens  in 
practice  is  that  students  come  from  the  entire  distribution  of 
ability  and  SES.  Targeting  studies  have  focused  upon  how  best 
to  target  students  rather  than  on  whether  it  m^kes  more  sense 
to  target  schools .  That  possibility  needs  to  be  given  more 
consideration.  In  the  initial  Title  I  act,  schools  could  use 
their  Title  I  funds  to  support  the  general  improvement  of 
programs  in  a  school:  we  need  to  ttnderstand  why  that  practice 
was  stopped- 

I  am  not  claiming  that  school  targeting  would  serve  more 
needy  students ,  for  it  would  serve  about  the  same  mix-  I  am 
arguing  that  disadvantaged  students  would  be  better  served 
under  school  targeting  because  the  kinds  of  programs  that  would 
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Figure  11-2.      Relationship  Between  Family  SES  and  Student 
Achievement 
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be  possible  would  be  more  educationally  defensible.  To  address 
that  issue,  I  want  to  turn  next  to  the  Peterson  paper  t id  look 
at  what  is  known  about  effective  instruction. 

As  Peterson  points  out,  the  dominant  method  of  providing 
Chapter  1  services  is  to  remove  eligible  students  from  the 
classroom  for  pullout  instruction.  As  she  points  out,  the 
evidence  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  pullout  programs  ranges 
from  negative  to  a  statistically  significant  but  educationally 
insignificant,  positive ,  No  one  seems  to  argue  that  such 
instruction  has  been  shown  to  do  the  job  compensating,  that  is, 
producing  le3S  educationally  disadvantaged  students. 

Peterson  then  goes  on  to  analyze  what  is  known  about 
effective  instruction,  and  the  implications  of  that  knowledge 
for  Chapter  1  <  She  points  out  the  importance  of  int:3grating 
instruction,  and  the  tendency  of  pullout  instruction  to  be 
fragmented.  She  also  shows  how  pullout  programs  can  affect  the 
Way  children  are  grouped  for  instruction,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  homogeneous  ability  groups  and  the  benefits  of  heterogeneous 
ability  groups.  For  example,  "small  group  cooperative  learning 
interactions  would  be  most  productive  in  groups  in  which 
students  differ  in  ability  levels  and  expertise"  (p.  11-4^). 

A  probable  unintended  negative  side  effect  of  student 
targeting  is  the  result  of  labeling  students  as  disadvantaged. 
The  negative  effects  of  labeling  are  well  established. 
Peterson  also  helps  us  to  see  a  probable  mechanism  for  that 
negative  effect  based  upon  "the  principle  of  compensation,"  in 
which  less  able  students  are  given  less  demanding  tasks,  and  as 
a  consequence  learn  less. 

One  of  the  things  that  she  did  not  go  into  is  school  level 
problems .  Some  of  these  are  created  by  student  targeting . 
These  have  to  do  with  scheduling  craziness  that  is  introduced 
to  make  room  for  the  Chapter  1  sessions  <both  in  terms  of  time 
and  space),  the  disruptions  that  are  introduced  by  additional 
movement  of  studenta  in  and  out  of  classrooms,  and  morale 
problems  among  teachers  because  of  conflicts  over  such  comings 
and  goings .  Other  school  level  problems  might  be  solved  with 
additional  resources,  but  student  targeting  precludes  their  ^se 
for  general  school  improvement  purposes.  School  boards  tend  to 
be  unwilling  to  spend  more  money  in  some  schools  than  in  others 
unless  those  funds  are  for  special,  categorical  programs . 
School  level  problems  tend  to  be  most  severe  in  schools  in  high 
poverty  areas. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  Federally  supported  compensatory 
education  was  introduced  in  196S.  A  lot  has  been  learned  about 
learning,  about  effective  schools ,  and  about  compensatory 
education.  Title  I  and  Chapter  1  have  been  the  most  heavily 
studied  educational  programs  in  history.     It  is  very  important 
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that  the  fundameatal  goals  and  a^svimptlons  of  compenaatory 
education  be  re-examined.  Thia  national  assessment  of  Chapter 
1  being  conducted  for  Congress  by  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  provides  a  great  opportunity  for  that 
re-examination-  I  certainly  hope  that  the  improvement  of 
schools  serving  impoverished  neighborhoods  is  a  Chapter  I 
option  that  emerges  from  this  assessment. 
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SELECTING  STUDENTS  AND  SERVICES  FOR 
CHAPTER  1:  KEACTIONS 


This  paper  addresses  two  central  questions  in  the  design 
of  the  program  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Educational  Consolidation 
and  Improveirent  Act:  How  should  students  be  selected  to 
receive  services  and  what  kinds  of  services  should  be  delivered 
by  the  program?  As  part  of  the  discussion  of  these  questions » 
a  few  comments  are  made  about  the  two  excellent  papers  prepared 
for  this  session,  ''Poverty^  Achievement  and  the  Distribution  of 
Compensatory  Education  Services"  by  Kennedy »  Jun^»  and  Orland 
and  "SelectiOS  Students  and  Services  for  Compensatory  Educa- 
tioni  Lessons  from  Aptitude-Treatment  Interaction  Research"  by 
Peterson. 

This  paper  argues  for  two  major  changes  in  the  selection 
of  students  and  in  the  way  that  services  are  delivered  in  the 
Chapter  1  program.  The  first  change  would  target  Chapter  1 
funds  only  to  schools  with  very  high  proportions  of  children 
whose  families  live  in  poverty.  The  second  change  would 
encourage  the  use  of  Chapter  1  funds  in  school^ide  programs  to 
augment  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  regular  school  program 
in  these  high  poverty  schools .  Each  of  the  changes  can  be 
generated  through  alterations  in  the  Chapter  1  legislation. 
Although  a  compelling  case  can  be  made  for  both  sets  of 
changes,  each  would  spark  considerable  political  and  substan^ 
tive  debate  partly  because  each  alters  the  distribution  of 
resources . 

There  are  four  sections  to  this  paper.  The  first  sJcetches 
general  premises  which  help  lead  to  the  two  sets  of  recommenda- 
tions. The  second  considers  the  question  of  who  should  be 
served  and  the  third  seciion  addi'esseA>  what  kinds  of  services 
should  be  offered?  The  final  section  stjmmarizes  the  key 
recommendations  and  the  rationales  for  the  recommendations. 


Six  general  and  interrelated  premises  influence  my 
thinking  about  Chapter  1.  They  and  some  of  their  implications 
for  the  program  are  summarized  below. 

1,  For  twenty  years  Chapter  1  and  its  predecessor*  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA)  of  1965 »  have  served  as  a  powerful  symbol  of 
the  intent  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
to    poor    children    ( Smith »     19S^ }    Kaes  tie    &    Smith » 


Premises 
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1982) •  This  argues  that  it  would  be  a  major  mistake 
to  eliminate  or  even  reduce  the  program. 

Chapter  1  programs  have  been  implemented  primarily  at 
the  elementary  school  level  in  grades  K-6 .  The 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the  programs  have  focused 
on  improving  the  reading  and  mathematics  achievement 
of  low^achieving  students.  Clear  data  from  a  number 
of  sources  show  that  Chapter  1  programs ,  on  the 
average ,  have  had  only  modest  short-term  and  no 
long-term  sustained  effects  on  the  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement  of  targeted  students  (Kennedy 
et  al.  ,  1986;  Kaestle  &  Smith,  198Z;  Wang,  Bear, 
CoakliUj  &  Hoepfner,  ;  Kenoyer ,  Cooper,  Sax ton,  & 

Hoepfner ,  1981 ;  Hoepfner,  1981 ;  Rogers ,  Landers ,  & 
Hoepfner,  1982),  Over  the  years  Chapter  1  has  changed 
in  a  variety  of  marginal  ways ,  yet  the  general 
conclusions  about  overall  effectiveness  have  not 
changed-  These  findings  suggest  that  further 
tinkering  at  the  margins  of  the  program  will  have 
little  likelihood  of  producing  major  improvement  in 
its  overall  effectiveness .  Maj  or  changes  in  the 
program  might  be  necessary  to  measurably  improve  its 
performance . 

Our  understanding  of  how  to  deliver  effective 
educational  services  to  poor  children  has  changed 
dramatically  since  1965  when  Title  I  was  first 
authorized  and  since  1972-1976  when  the  legislative 
framework  *^as  fully  established.  We  have  new 
knowledge  about  how  students  learn,  about  the  nature 
and  content  of  effective  instruction,  about  the 
characteristics  of  effective  schools ,  and  about  the 
implementation  of  educational  reform.  This  new 
understanding  has  important  implications  for  the 
selection  of  students  and  the  delivery  of  services 
{Peterson,  1986;  Rcwnberg,  1986;  Calfee,  1986; 
Hallinan,  19S6;  Bropby,  19S6) -  In  a  substantial 
number  of  ways  Chapter  1  rules  and  regulations  make 
it  difficult  to  put  this  new  fcnowl  edge  into  use  - 
There  are  clear  directions  for  major  changes  in  the 
program,  and  there  is  considerable  promise  for 
improving  the  way  that  Chapter  1/  Title  I  programs 
are  delivered  and  implemented. 

Poverty  has  a  substantial  and  pervasive  effect  on  the 
individuals  in  poverty  and  on  the  society  as  a  whole. 
Although  many  children  in  poverty  do  very  well  in 
school ,  there  is  a  robust  relationship  between  the 
achievement  of  a  child  and  the  level  of  resources 
that  the  child's  family  can  afford.  This  relation- 
ship  is   especially  strong  for  children  in  families 
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which  are  in  poverty  over  substantial  perioda  of 
time ,  Moreover ,  there  appe  ars  to  be  an  independent 
and  negative  effect  on  a  student's  achievement  of  a 
high  density  o£  poor  children  in  the  student ' s 
neighborhood  and  school-  Finally,  the  number  of  poor 
children  in  the  nation  is  increasing,  poor  children 
are  found  in  disproportionate  numbers  in'  minority 
groups  which  continue  to  suffer  from  significant 
discrimination  in  the  society,  and  there  seems  co  be 
an  increasing  concentration  of  poor  and  minority 
group  children  in  the  inner  cities  of  the  United 
States  (Kennedy  et  al-,  1986;  Kaestle  &  Smith,  1982; 
Levin,  1935,  1936} .  There  is  a  special  need  for 
Chapter  1  funding  in  districts  and  schools  with  very 
high  densities  of  poor  children-  These  are  typically 
inner-city  and  poor  rural  areas. 

Over  the  past  15  years  there  has  been  some  improve— 
ment  in  the  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  of 
minority  and  poor  students  relative  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  middle-income  youngsters.  By  some  estimates 
the  gap  between  the  two  groups  in  the  elemefntary  and 
middle  grades  has  closed  by  upwards  of  25  percent  - 
This  very  encouraging  aign  suggests  that  further 
attention  to  the  problem  will  yield  benefits .  Yet, 
the  gap  has  closed  by  less  in  the  later  grades,  and 
there  a&Pears  to  be  some  decline  on  measures  of 
higher-order  academic  sfcills.  The  effect  on  early 
achievement  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  symbolic  effect 
of  Chapter  1  but  does  not  seem  to  be  directly  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  program  (Kennedy  et  al.,  1986; 
Peterson f  1986 ) .  Alternative,  plausible  reasons  are 
the  effects  of  desegregation  (particularly  in  the 
South)  and  the  multiple  attempts  at  school  reform  in 
the  cities — reform  which  haa  operated  independently 
of  Title  1  (Koreta,  1986;  Levin,  1986).^  The  lacJc  of 
a  clear  achievement  effect  in  later  grades  is 
mirrored  by  depressingly  high  (upwards  of  40-50 
percent }  end,  by  some  reports,  increasing  dropout 
rates  (since  1974)  for  poor  and  especially  Black  and 
Hispanic  groups  in  the  cities ■ ^  This  effect  may  be 
related  to  the  relative  degree  of  inattention  given 
to  the  middle  and  high  school  years  by  education 
reformers  in  the  70s  and  early  SOs,  to  the  increasing 
degree  of  inequality  of  family  incomes  in  the  society 
within  the  Blacfc  and  White  populations  which  is 
reflected  in  an  increasing  concentration  of  the  poor 
in  the  cities,  and  to  the  lack  of  clear  rewards  (such 
as  jobs }  that  would  result  to  poor  and  minority 
students  as  a  consequence  of  their  graduating  from 
high  school  (Kennedy  et  al, ,  1986;  Levin,  1985, 
1986).^     Thus,   Chapter   1,   if  changed  in  a  way  that 


would  promote  positive  effects,  could  be  especially 
useful  in  middle  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as 
elementary  schools. 

6.  The  status  of  the  poor  and  minorities  in  the  society 
and  the  quality  and  equality  of  the  educational 
opportunities  of  their  children  will  not  be  fully 
resolved  by  changes  to  the  educational  system — 
.  increased  job  opportunities  and  public  commitment  to 
the  eradication  of  poverty  are  required.  Yet  recent 
data  indicate  that  the  quality  of  education  has  a 
substant? al  impact  on  the  life  chances  of  students 
It  appears  clear  from  past  data  summarized  above , 
that  marginal  changes  in  the  quality  of  education 
will  not  have  a  great  effect  on  the  opportunities  of 
poor  and  minority  students >  Major,  systematic  change 
to  our  educational  programs  for  the  poor  is  necessary 
to  meet  a  social  goal  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. 


Who  Should  Be  Served  by  Ch;^pter  1? 

A  substantial  part  of  the  Kennedy  et  al.  paper  deals  with 
the  technical  and  substantive  sides  of  this  question.  It  does 
not  consider,  however,  the  normative  and  political  sides  of  the 
issue .  Congress  decides  who  should  receive  the  services  of 
Chapter  1  after  members  have  reviewed  data  on  the  past  succes- 
ses and  failures  of  the  program,  weighed  information  about  the 
needs  of  students  and  educational  systems  throughoi'.t  the  nation 
and  about  ways  of  improving  educational  opportunity  and 
quality,  and  made  political  judgments  based  on  their  own 
experiences  and  sets  of  values  and  the  pressures  brought  to 
bear  on  thent  by  their  political  friends  and  enemies. 

The  weight  of  this  process  is  heavy  on  the  side  of  making 
few  significant  changes  in  03cisting  legislation  even  when  the 
data  show  that  the  program  has  only  minor  overall  effects  - 
Major  change  generally  creates  a  situation  vihere  some  of  the 
present  ''winners"  lose  resources  unless  the  overall  pool  of 
resources  is  dramatically  increased,  an  unlikely  prospect . 
Since  those  presently  receiving  resources  know  they  have  a 
stake,  they  mount  pressure  to  justify  the  present  system  and 
suppress  significant  change .  Local  constituent  groups  make 
cogent  arguments  based  on  the  facts  that,  if  there  were  to  be 
major  change,  many  effective  programs  would  lose  funding  and 
considerable  educational  and  personal  disruption  would  occur  - 
With  literally  tens  of  thoiisands  of  separate  Chapter  1  programs 
in  schools ,  there  are  hundreds  of  very  productive  ones,  even 
though  the  average  effect  of  all  of  the  programs  is  minuscule. 
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Another  fores  that  protec ts  programs  is  a  coali tion  of 
dedicated  ataff  of  Congress ,  the  Ey:ecutive  Branch*  and  the 
educational  associations  based  in  Washington.  For  Chapter  1 , 
this  group  is  reinforced  by  many  of  the  Civil  Rights  organiza- 
tions -  A  great  number  of  the  people  in  these  organizations 
have  fought  for  the  rights  of  children  for  20  years  and  see  any 
suggestion  of  change  in  Chapter  1  as  a  direct  attack  On  the 
concept  of  ^qual  educational  opportunity,^ 

A  major  goal  of  many  of  these  groups  in  the  past  has  been 
to  reduce  the  chances  for  si^tf icant  change  to  occur  in  this 
20— year— old,  relatively  stable,  and  now,  unthreatening  program. 
It  may  be ,  however ,  that  the  accumulation  of  new  knowledge 
about  effective  educational  practice  and  the  present  spirit  of 
educational  reform  have  altered  the  odds  for  major  change  in 
the  way  the  Federal  government  and  the  nation  as  a  whole 
provides  educatioaal  services  for  poor  children.  It  should  be 
possible  to  change  direction  in  a  program  if  it  can  be  cogently 
shown  that  the  present  system  is  ineffective  and  inefficient 
and  that  there  are  plausible  alternative  approaches  that 
promise  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  The  first 
section  of  this  paper  touched  on  the  issue  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  current  program  and  argued  that  its  value  was  largely  in 
its  symbolism.  The  argument  that  effectiveness  can  be  improved 
is  addressed  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper  in  the  discus" 
sion  of  the  nature  of  the  services-  In  the  remainder  of  this 
section  I  consider  the  issue  of  efficiency.  I  will  argue  that 
the  '  present  allocation  system  necessarily  leads  to  an 
inefficient  distribution  of  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
poor,  low-achieving  students  and  that  the  data  presented  by 
Kennedy  et  al,  docijment  this  inefficiency  and  suggest  a  more 
efficient  allocation  system. 

In  their  paper  Kennedy  et  al <  review  the  legislative 
intent  and  the  current  legislation  and  regulations  that  guide 
the  Federal,  state,  local,  and  school-level  allocation  of 
resources.  They  also  review  data  on  the  relationship  between 
poverty  (individual  and  collective)  and  achievement  as  part  of 
their  assessment  of  the  validity  of  the  framework.  To  develop 
an  argument  for  altering  the  present  allocation  strategy,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  both  the  present  framework  and  the  evidence 
amassed  by  Kennedy  and  her  colleagues. 

The  legislative  declaration  of  policy  that  has  driven 
Chapter  1  for  two  decades  "recognizes  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  from  low-income  families  and  the  impact  that 
Concentrations  of  low-income  families  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  support  adequate  educational 
programs"  and  calls  for  it  to  be  a  *'policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  a^<2ncies 
serving  areas  with  concentrations  of  children  from  low— income 
families   to  expand  and  improve   their  educational  programs  by 
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various  means  which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. ^ 
To  meet  this  policy.  Congress  over  the  years  has  developed  and 
occasionally  modified  a  variety  of  more  explicit  legislative 
language.  In  response  V.o  the  language  of  the  law,  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  government  (first  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  now  the  Department  of 
Education)  has  developed  extensive  regulations  and  other 
administrative,  Sub-regulatory  guidance  for  states  and  local 
education  agencies .  In  brief.  Chapter  1  funds ^  are  allocated 
in  the  following  fashion: 

o  The  total  appropriation  for  the  basic  grants  program 
is  distributed  among  states  and  then  within  states  to 
counties  proportionally  to  the  number  of  youth  aged 
5-17  who  are  in  families  that  fall  under  tte  poverty 
guidelines.  The  number  of  poor  youth  in  the  various 
counties  ( and  hence  aggregated  to  states )  is  esti- 
mated using  the  most  recent  census  -  There  is  :;on,G 
adjustment  made  for  the  number  of  youth  in  families 
receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,^ 

o        Within    counties ,     funds    are  distributed    to  local 

education   agencies    generally  in    proportion    to  the 

number  of  poverty  students ,  usually  measured  by 
eligibility  for  free  lunch, 

o  Within  local  education  agencies  (IxEAs),  funds  are 
distributed  to  schools  according  to  a  flexible  set  of 
guidelines .  In  general ,  LRi^s  have  the  authority  to 
select  grade  levels  to  be  targeted  and  to  specify  the 
goals  and  magnitude  of  programs  within  the  following 
>:inds  of  constraints :  schools  must  be  selected  in 
order  on  the  basis  of  their  percent a'^es  of  poverty 
students  (free  lunch  eligibility  is  uijually  used  as 
the  poverty  measure)  with  the  greatest  poverty 
schools  within  a  district  receiving  first  priority; 
at  least  one-half  of  all  schools  within  a  district 
and  any  school  that  has  a  poverty  percentage  of  at 
least  25  percent  is  eligible.  After  the  selection  of 
grade  levels,  schools  are  often  stratified  into 
elementary,  middle  and  secondary  before  the  other 
rules  are  applied,^ 

o  After  a  school  have  been  selected  and  the  nature  of 
the  program  and  grade  levels  decided  on,  students  are 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  require  that  the  lowest  achiev- 
ing students  be  selected-  Host  school  and  LEAs  use 
standardized  achievement  tests  (and  often  other 
means )  to  assess  potentially  eligible  students  in 
appropriate   areas,    such   as   reading   or  mathematics- 
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The  number  of  students  selected  depends  on  the  sise 
and  nature  of  the  Chapter  1  program,  though  In 
general  the  regulations  require  that  the  poorest 
schools  have  the  largest  programs. 

The  Kennedy  et  al.  paper  presents  a  variety  of  interesting 
data  that  generally  support  two  basic  assumptions  of  the 
legislation  and  that  are  reflected  to  some  degree  in  the 
allocation  system:  that  family  poverty,  especially  long-term 
poverty,  is  clearly  associated  with  low  student  achievement, 
and  that  schools  and  communities  with  strong  concentrations  of 
poverty  have  an  added  negative  effect  on  student  achievement 
above  and  beyond  the  student's  individual  family  status , ^ 
maior  nontrihiition  of  their  T^aper  is  to  rloniment  the  argiiirent 
that-  g^tudents  from  low-income  families  who  live  in  area5  with  a 
high  concentration  of  other  ponr  familifes  have  a  double  dos^  of 
disadvantage:  their  families  are  unable  to  give  them  certain 
advantages  that  other  students  have,  and  their  schools,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons ,  are  not  as  able  to  aid  them  in  achieving 
academic  aucces^^  as  schools  with  an  affluent  student  body* 
^^oreover ,  poor  students  in  these  areas  (the  inner-cities  and 
poor  rural  areas )  are  more  likely  to  be  in  families  which  are 
in  long-term  poverty;  these  students  are  more  likely  to  be 
low-achievers  than  students  who  are  onXy  temporarily  in  poverty 
and  are  more  likely  to  require  long-term  attention. 

Yet,  while  the  ],egislation  and  regulations  generally 
reflect  this  logic,  the  data  on  the  distribution  of  Chapter  1 
resources  indicate  that  there  is  a  lot  of  slippage. With  a 
small  exception  little  special  treatment  is  given  in  the 
legislation  or  the  regulations  to  areas  with  a  high  concentra^ 
tion  of  poor  children;  in  the  distribution  of  over  90  percent 
of  the  funds  a  poor  child  in  an  affluent  LEA  counts  as  much  in 
the  allocation  system  as  a  poor  child  in  the  inner-city  or  in 
the  poorest  county  of  Kentucky, And,  no  special  provision  is 
made  for  children  in  long-term  poverty.  The  provisions  that 
allocate  the  funds  1:0  states  and  to  counties  and  finally  to 
LEAs  spread  the  money  very  thinly  to  almost  all  of  the  14,000 
separate  local  educational  agencies  in  the  nation-  Thus ,  in 
almost  all  school  districts  with  only  one  school  in  total  or 
only  one  elementary  and  one  secondary  school ,  there  is  a 
Chapter  1  program  serving  elementary  pupils.  In  larger 
districts,  the  regulations  allow  the  Chapter  1  program  to  serve 
at  lea'  *:  50  percent  of  the  schools  serving  the  selected  grade 
levels  -  In  most  communities  the  politics  of  the  distribution 
of  resources  requires  the  administrators  and  school  hoard  to 
spread  the  funds  out  as  much  as  possible.  Overall,  Kennedy  et 
al -  estimate  that  70  percent  of  all  elementary  schools  in  the 
nation  have  a  Chapter  1  program.  This  is  tragically  inadequate 
targeting  for  a  program  intended  to  reach  low-scoring  students 
in  high  poverty  schools -^^ 
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The  actual  application  of  the  rules  and  regulations  also 
leads  to  situations  vAiich  clearly  go  against  the  philosophy  of 
the  program.  Let  me  give  two  not  extreme  examples ,  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  cir.y  that  spends  over  $5, 000  per  pupil 
and  has  an  average  elementary  class  size  of  under  23  students, 
there  are  Chapter  I  programs  in  schools  which  are  in  the  70th 
achievement  percentile  of  all  schools  in  the  nation.  Contrast 
the  need  in  these  schools  with  that  in  the  hundreds  of 
inner-city  middle  and  secondary  schools  that  average  in  the 
bottom  quart ile  of  achievement  and  that  graduate  under  60 
percent  of  their  students  but  do  not  have  a  Chapter  I  program 
because  there  are  insufficient  funds  in  these  cities  to  serve 
middle  and  secondary  schools .  In  suburban  systems  throughout 
the  nation  there  are  schools  with  lo  percent  or  less  of  the 
student  body  in  poverty  receiving  funds  because  they  are  in  the 
top  half  of  the  schools  in  their  system  in  poverty  percentage, 
while  in  city  schools  throughout  the  nation  there  are  schools 
with  considerably  more  than  15  percent  poverty  that  are 
ineligible  because  they  are  below  the  district  average  {Kennedy 
et  al,,  I98e). 

Kennedy  et  al .  present  extensive  data  that  show  these 
problems  in  another  way<  Using  data  from  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study  (SeS)  they  show  that  substantial  nximbers  of 
children  served  by  Chapter  l/Title  I  in  fact  are  neither  in 
poverty  nor  score  in  the  bottom  50  percent  of  standardized 
achievement  tests  -  They  also  show  the  other  side  of  the 
coin — to  wit  that  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  poor  and 
low-scoring  children  who  are  not  served  by  the  program.  Using 
data  gathered  just  on  elementary  school  children,  they  estimate 
that  Chapter  1  does  not  serve  68 .6  percent  of  poor  students , 
64  <  9  percent  of  students  achieving  below  the  25  percentile  in 
achievement ,  57 . 9  percent  of  poor  and  low-achieving  students , 
and  even  55 . 1  percent  of  poor  and  low^achieving  students  who 
are  in  Chapter  I  schools 

These  are  not  surprising  figures  when  we  consider  the 
allocation  mechanism  for  Chapter  1  funds.  The  distribution  of 
funds  to  almost  all  LEAs  and  to  over  70  percent  of  the  elemen-^ 
tary  schools  of  the  nation  means  that  many  affluent  schools 
with  relative  high-scoring  children  receive  Chapter  1  funding. 
Moreover ,  unless  the  appropriation  level  is  dramatically 
increased ,  this  distribution  guarantees  that  the  funds  are 
spread  hopelessly  thin;  programs  in  many  of  the  poorest  schools 
with  very  low—scoring  children  are  far  too  small  to  serve  even 
a  major  percentage  of  the  needy  students. 

What    should   be    done  to   mj^ke    Chapter    1  targeting  more 

efficient?  A  typical  response  to  this  question  has  been  to 
advocate  tightened  fiscal  accountability  regulations  on  the 
distribution  of  funds  within  schools  without  changing  the 
fundamental  distribution  system.    This  approach  cannot  succeed, 
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If  funds  continue  to  go  to  14 ,000  LEAs  and  70  percent  of  the 
elementary  Schools  in  the  nation,  no  tightening  of  within 
school  criteria  will  change  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
students  deepest  in  poverty  will  never  have  a  chance  to  receive 
Chapter  1  services  while  many  relative  affluent  and  high- 
scoring  students  will  be  served  by  the  program. 

The  alternative  seems  clear  from  the  data  presented  in  the 
Kennedy  et  al,  paper.  To  increase  efficiency  in  the  allocation 
of  ftmds  to  the  nation's  neediest  students  the  targeting  must 
be  improved.    We  must  expand  the  level  of  allocation  t.Q  achf^nls 

with  high  concpnrrat-inna   of   povg'rtv   atudenr.3,  To  accomplish 

this  in  a  time  of  constrained  rpsources.  funds  must  go  to  fpwer 
LEA3  and  to  feWf^r  schools  within  the  LEAs ,  The  concentration 
of  funds  cannot  be  minor — to  malice  a  significant  change  in 
educational  opportimity  for  our  neediest  children  the  resources 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  schools  i;i  our  inner— cities 
and  poores  t  rural  areas  mus  t  be  considerable  -  The  final 
section  of  this  paper  suggests  a  practical  approach  to  the 
targeting  problem*"^ 

What  Services  Should  Be  offered  hv  Chapter  1? 


One  aspect  of  the  allocation  system  was  not  considered  in 
the  preceding  section,  I  did  not  discuss  how  students  within 
schools  would  be  selected  to  participate  in  Chapter  I  programs. 
The  reason  is  that  this  issue  is  intimately  tied  to  the  issue 
of  services  to  be  offered. 

In  the  present  system  students  within  a  school  are 
identified  as  eligible  to  receive  Chapter  1  services  because 
they  give  evidence  of  low  achievement  through  achievement  tests 
and  teacher  judgment.  In  over  75  percent  of  Chapter  1  schools, 
students  are  "pulled  out"  of  their  regular  classrooms  to 
receive  con^iensatory  instruction-  In  upwards  of  50  percent  of 
Chapter  I  programs  the  students  are  actually  pulled  out  of 
their  regular  reading  or  mathematics  class  and  placed  in 
another  setting  for  their  compensatory  instruction  in  the  same 
subj  ect-  The  Peterson  paper  at  this  Conference  offers  a 
succinct  critique  of  the  pullout  approach.  She  and  others  find 
that  it  has  a  number  of  inherent  flaws  that  influence  its 
effectiveness  <  ■'-^    These  include: 

o  Students  are  stigmatj^^ed  by  identification  as  a 
Chapter  1  students  who  need  special  attention*  They 
are  labeled  as  '*3low,"  or  ''dumb,"  or  worse,  by  other 
students,  by  their  parents,  by  teachers,  by 
themselves f  and  in  their  permanent  records. 
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o  The  instructional  program  for  these  students  is 
frajpn^nt^d'  The  regular  and  Chapter  1  staff  are 
often  physically  and  administratively  separated  in 
schools .  They  often  use  different  textbooks  and 
pedagogical  strategies.  For  many  Chapter  1  students, 
their  "regular''  teacher  does  not  instruct  them  during 
the  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  learning  one  or 
more  of  the  core  subjects  of  elementary  school  (math 
or  reading) .  Yet  reading  and  mathematics  are 
"taught"  all  day  long  by  most  effective  elementary 
school  teachers — in  instances  where  a  child  is  pulled 
out  for  reading  or  math  the  "regular"  teacher  has  no 
way  of  knowing  the  child's  needs.  Across  years  there 
is  fragmentation  within  the  Chapter  1  program. 
Students  who  succeed  in  the  program  by  improving 
their  scores  sufficiently  are  not  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  program  while  others  are  newly  placed  in  the 
program.  A  certain  amount  of  this  movement  happens 
simply  due  the  unreliabili  ty  of  the  tests  and  the 
''regression  to  the  mean"  phenomenort, 

o  Pull ing  the  s tuden t  out  r emove s  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  the  student  from  the  "regular" 
teacher.  The  fragmentation  of  responsibility  makes 
it  impossible  to  hold  anyone  accountable. 

The  reason  that  the  pullout  instructional  model  became  the 
dominsint  approach  in  Chapter  1  stems  from  a  record  of  early 
abuses  of  then  Title  I  funds — funds  were  spent  for  activities 
and  resources  unrelated  to  the  purposes  of  the  program.  To 
tighten  accotrntabili ty.  Congress  instituted  a  set  of  fiscal 
requirements  in  the  late  60s  and  early  70s- A  substantial 
number  of  these  requirements  operate  at  the  building  level, 
They  require  the  LEA  to  insure  that  Chapter  1  schools  receive 
the  level  of  resources  from  sources  other  than  Chapter  L  that 
they  would  have  received  had  there  not  been  Chapter  1  and  this 
level  be  at  least  comparable  to  \:he  level  received  by 
non-Chapter  1  schools  in  the  same  LEA. 

One  fiscal  requirement  operates  on  the  expenditure  of 
resources  within  schools.  This  requirement  is  generally  called 
the  supplement-^  not-supplant  provision .  It  is  interpreted  as 
stipulating  that  Chapter  1  funds  cannot  be  used  to  pay  for 
anything  within  the  school  that  would  otherwise  be  paid  for  by 
another  source.  A  second  provision,  the  excess— cost  require— 
mentf  stipulsites  that  Chapter  1  funds  can  only  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  excess  cost  of  services  used  exclusively  by  Chapter  1 
students .  Thus ,  for  example.  Chapter  1  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  teacher  inservice  programs  which  incTude  teachers  who  are 
not  Chapter  1  te&chers^  nor  can  they  be  used  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  teacher  who  teaches  some  non-Chapter  1  students,  nor,  for 
years,  could  they  be  used  for  Chapter  1  paid  teachers  to  assist 
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regular  teachers  to  oversee  students  in  the  halls  or  the 
playgrounds,  if  the  duty  included  monitoring  some  non-Chapter  1 
students  < 

In  their  attempt  to  Implement  this  requirement,  the  U<  S  - 
Office  of  Education  and  state  departments  of  education  ( SEAs ) 
issued  regulations ,  guidelines ,  and  other  non-regulatory 
guidance  and  provided  technical  assistance  to  LEAs  to  help  them 
design  delivery  mechanisms  which  were  legal .  The  dominant 
choice  to  create  a  "clean"  fiscal  trail  was  to  create.  In 
effect,  a  separate  system  within  the  school.  Their  goals  were 
to  keep  the  Chapter  1  teachers  as  separate  as  possible  from  the 
core  program  of  the  school »  deliver  Chapter  1  services  in 
separate  settings ,  and  have  separate  technical  assistance  and 
reporting  lines.    By  and  large  they  succeeded. 

Over  the  years,  as  Gaffney  ( 1966)  points  out,  there  have 
been  changes  in  the  regulations  and  in  the  legislation  which 
should  influence  the  way  that  the  fiscal  requirements  are 
interpreted .  Existing  Chapter  1  law  ( and  Congressional 
language  in  the  1978  Amendments )  even  explicitly  states  that 
pullouts  are  not  required  by  Chapter  1.  And  in  1981  Congress 
repealed  the  excess-cost  amendment-  Pullouts  never  were 
required,  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  responsible  people  in 
state  and  local  agencies  believed  that  it  was  certainly  the 
easiest,  and  to  some  the  only,  way  to  meet  the  law.  The 
District  Practices  Study  carried  out  in  1983  with  Department  of 
Education  funds  found  that  the  central  reasons  given  by 
district  adjninistrators  for  using  a  pullout  design  were  that: 
(a )  it  was  easier  to  demonstrate  compliance  with  Chapter  I 
accounting  requirements  (73  percent)  and  (b)  that  the  State 
Chapter  1  office  recommended  its  use  ( 50  percent) -  Only  IS 
percent  o£_district  administrators  uha  us^rl  a  nullout  design 
Indicated  thev  beliaved  it  was  educationally  superior  to  anv 
Qttver  mode  of  flftllve-rv. 

The  primary  alternative  to  pulling  students  out  for 
Chapter  1  services  is  to  deliver  services  within  the 
classrooms .  According  to  the  District  Practices  Study  a 
substantial  number  of  districts  (30  percent)  report  using  this 
design  often  as  well  as  the  pullout  model.  Gaffney  discusses 
this  Chapter  1  option  in  his  analysis  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
regulations.  In  a  related  paper  presented  at  this  Conference, 
Archambault  (1986)^^  considers  the  evidence  of  in-class  Chapter 
I  practices  and  concludes  that  in-class  strategies  also  suffer 
from  problems  of  stigmatizaiiiOn  and  fragmentation.  Although 
many  find  this  surprising,  the  reasons  seem  obvious  on 
reflection.  The  Chapter  I  fiscal  trail  also  reaches  into  the 
regular  classroom  to  influence  instructional  strategy.  Within 
classroom  approaches  require  that  ch'Mdren  be  identified  and 
that  separate  instruction  be  adjninistered,  generally  by  Chapter 
1    teachers   rather  than  the  regular  teachers  -      The  forces  to 
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label t  to  reduce  the  continuity  and  organisation  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  relieve  the  regular  teacher  of  responsibility  for 
the  Outcomes  operate  in  this  model  just  as  in  the  pullout 
model .  And  the  same  restrictions  on  whole  schocl  activities 
such  as  inservice  training  to  coordinate  instruction  apply  for 
the  within  classroom  models- 

There  is  little  wonder  that  data  indicate,  on  average,  (a) 
that  Chapter  1  has  little  short-term  and  no  sustaining  effects 
and  (b)  that  there  is  little  systematic  difference  in  the 
effectiveness  of  pullout  and  in^class  models,^^  Because  both 
models  suffer  from  clear  shortcomings,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Archambault  concluded  that  instructional  setting  does 
little  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Chapter  1  programs , 
It  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  useful  to  continue  research  that 
contrasts  in-class  and  pullout  instructional  models  in  Chapter 
1,  each  of  which  is  required  to  identify  and  instruct  children 
separately.  So  long  as  the  supplement-not-supplant  provision 
operates  in  Chapter  1  ^  research  directed  at  improving 
compensatory  education,  as  Archambault  insists ,  should  be  on 
the  content  and  instructional  strategies  used  in  the  Chapter  1 
programs . 

Can  anything  be_done  _to  over_comg__£he  &iiflblems  created  bv 
the  fiscal  tracking  of  funds  down  to  the  level  of  the  Student? 
Suppose  that  the  suppleJnent^-not-supplant  provision  did  not 
exist . Suppose  that  in  Chapter  1  schools  there  were  no 
specific  students  identified  as  eligible  for  Chapter  1  and, 
instead f  all  students  in  the  school  were  seen  as  "'at  risk'^ 
academically.  Under  this  approach  funds  from  Chapter  1  could 
be  used  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  entire  school.  Following 
the  discussion  of  effective  teaching  strategies  in  Peterson  and 
the  extensive  research  on  effective  schools ^  the  Chapter  1 
funds  could  be  employed  in  ways  that  have  a  Substantial  backing 
in  the  literature .  Chapter  1  funds  could  be  usee  to  lower 
class  sise,  to  assist  teachers  in  improving  the  cxirriculum  of 
the  school ,  to  provide  school-wide  inservice  training,  and  to 
establish  constructive  programs  with  students '  parents . 
Following  the  guide  of  the  literature,  the  teachers  and 
administrators  within  the  schools  could  be  responsible  for  the 
development  of  strategies  to  maximize  the  achievement  of  the 
neediest  students .  This  would  give  the  entire  staff  control 
over  the  nature  and  content  of  the  instructional  program^  a 
condition  which  is  related  to  the  efficacy  of  the  staff  and 
hence  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  (Good  &  Brophy,  1986; 
Turkey  &  Smith,  1983).^^ 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  Three  sets  of  arguments  are 
generally  raised  to  respond  to  it.  The  first  is  that  by 
spreading  the  Chapter  1  funds  throughout  the  school  they  would 
be  too  diluted  to  have  much  effect.  After  all^  in  many  Chapter 
1    schools   there   are  not  many  poor  and  low-achieving  students 
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and,  if  the  little  Chapter  1  funds  received  by  the  school  are 
not  targeted  to  the  level  of  the  chil  d^  they  will  not  be 
useful .  One  part  of  the  answer  to  t.iis  argument  is  that 
Chapter  1  fmids  should  only  go  to  schools  with  high  densities 
of  poverty  children  for  all  of  the  reasons  given  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper <  In  schools  with  very  high  densities  of 
poverty  children  all  of  the  children  are  at  risk.  The 
parcentage  of  long— term  poverty  children  is  high  in  these 
schools.  And  the  percentage  of  very  low-achieving  students  is 
greater  than  would  be  expected  on  the  ba3is  of  the  poverty 
percentage  itself .  Moreover,  substantial  numbers  of  children 
will  be  at  the  margin  on  achievement  measures;  in  schools  with 
fewer  problems  and  greater  resources  these  students  might 
accomplish  far  more .  It  makes  great  sense  to  approach  the 
overall  problems  and  quality  of  schools  of  this  sort  rather 
than  to  fund  programs  of  dubious  value  that  are  deliberately  on 
the  margins  o£  the  school .^^ 

A  second  part  of  the  answer  is  that  schools  with  high 
densities  of  poor  children  ahould  receive  substantial  levels  of 
Chapter  1  funds;  the  funds  should  not  be  thinly  spread,  For 
example,  a  1 , 000-s'^udent  elementary  school  with  percent 
poverty  might  receive  an  allocation  of  $200,000  ( $500/student 
for  400  students ) .  Such  a  school  might  have  a  staff  of  AO .  A 
Chapter  1  allocation  of  this  magnitude  might  be  used  to  reduce 
class  sise  in  the  early  grader  by  3-4  students,  and  to  put  the 
entire  staff  through  an  intensive  summer  workshop  on  ways  of 
improving  their  curriculum  and  teaching,  and  to  purchase  new 
materials  to  aid  teachers  in  teaching  problem  solving  a!id 
critical  thinking,  an^j  to  pay  for  a  part-time  coordinator  to 
encourage  parents  to  work  with  their  children,  and  other 
programs.  The  point  is  that  the  overall  quality  of  the  school, 
its  climate,  curriculum,  relationships  with  parents ,  and  the 
expectations  of  its  teachers  could  be  influenced  by  Chapter  1 
if  the  funds  were  targeted  to  high  poverty  schools  and  used  to 
influence  the  program  of  the  entire  school. 

A  second  argument  used  against  this  propopal  is  that 
accountability  is  lost  if  the  dollars  are  not  tracked  and  that 
the  funds  will  be  spent  on  frivolous  things  unrelated  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  low-achieving  students .  There  are  two 
ways  of  addressing  this  important  issue.  The  first  is  to  shift 
the  discussicm  of  accountability  from  resources  to  outcomes , 
At  the  present  time  the  central  way  that  we  know  that  Chapter  1 
is  aiding  poor  and  low-scoring  students  is  to  follow  the  dollar 
trail  so  that  we  are  able  to  identify  specific  services  paid 
for  by  Chapter  1  that  are  received  by  prespecif ied  children* 
Although  there  are  often  carefully  carried  out  evaluations  of 
Chapter  1  programs,  the  local  school  or  the  local  school  system 
are  not  held  accountable  if  the  results  of  the  evaluations  are 
negative. They  are  only  held  accountable  if  the  funds  are 
not    spent    in    the    prescribed    fashions    to    meet    the  fiscal 
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requirements.  The  alternative  is  to  require  in  Chapter  1  that 
the  local  school  and  t_he  LEA  establish  a  set  ovLtcome  goals 
that  are  monitored  by  the  state  education  agency  and,  perhaps, 
ultimately,  by  the  Federal  government ,  At  the  elementary 
school  level  these  go&ls  would  be  expressed  in  terms  of  reading 
and  mathematics  te::c  achievement  gains  for  the  entire  school 
and  for  the  lowest  scoring  in  the  school. ^'^  At  the  middle  and 
secondary  level  achievement  and  attainment  goals  might  be 
established.  The  key  is  that  they  are  school-wide  goals 
involving  the  effort  of  all  of  the  teachers  and  other  staff 
within  the  schools  -  Within  boundaries  the  teachers  and  staff 
of  the  school  would  be  responsible  for  setting  the  goals- 

But  so  what,  you  say.  Suppose  that  goals  are  set  and  then 
not  met.  Wiere  is  the  exercise  of  accovLntability?  Wouldn't  we 
be  in  the  same  situation  as  we  are  presently,  without  a  means 
for  exercising  any  cloct ?  This  leads  to  the  second  way  of 
addressing  the  accountability  problem.  It  would  have  four 
parts  f 

a  -  Schools  would  be  expected  to  establish  school-wide 
outcome  goals  (within  certain  constraints  established 
by  legislation) .  The  goals  would  cover  a  three-  to 
five-year  period, 

b -  The  school  staff  would  develop  a  school-  wide 
instructional  plan  to  reach  the  goals  which  would  be 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  SEA. 

c .  Outcome  assessments  would  be  carried  out  by  the  LEA 
on  a  yearly  basis  and  reported  to  the  SEA  and  to  the 
public .  As  part  of  its  application  for  Chapter  1 
funds  the  LEA  wculd  be  expected  to  establish  incent- 
ives for  schools  which  reach  their  goals. 

d-  If ,  after  three  years ,  the  school  was  not  reaching 
its  goals ,  it  would  be  required  to  modify  its 
instructional  plan  in  a  significant  fashion.  If 
after  a  second  three-year  period  the  goals  were  still 
not  being  met,  the  LEA  wovLld  be  required  to  go  the 
SEA  with  a  new  plan  to  change  the  administrative  and 
instructional  staff  and  pedagogy  of  the  school  so 
that  it  met  the  needs  of  its  students- 

There  are  lots  of  other  possible  schemes  for  instiring  some 
accoxintability .  This  particular  one  has  three  desirable 
components;  outcome  goals  and  plans  developed  by  the  staff  for 
achieving  the  goals ;  incentives  for  reaching  the  goals;  and  a 
graduated  s  et  of  procedures  for  improving  the  school  if  the 
goals  were  not  met. 
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The  third  argument  that  will  be  used  against  this  approach 
has  a  variety  of  components:  one  is  that  we  have  no  assurance 
that  it  will  "wort";  another  is  that  it  will  eliminate  lots  of 
good  existing  programs ;  and  still  another  is  that  it  has 
already  been  tried  in  Chapter  I  legislation  as  an  option  and 
that  local  agencies  did  not  make  much  use  of  it.  This  line  of 
argument  may  have  some  truth  to  it  in  each  component,  and  each 
should  be  addressed.  First*  certainly  the  new  approach  will 
not  always  work-  But  we  do  have  substantial  evidence 
referenced  earlier  and  reviewed  by  Peterson  and  others  at  this 
Conference  that  suggests  that  it  will  "work"  better  than  tie 
present  approach.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  problems  of 
the  very  poor  and  low-achieving  must  be  seen  as  belonging  to 
the  entire  school  rather  than  only  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Chapter  1  teachers .  The  literature  on  school  management , 
inservice  training,  discipline  and  order  in  the  schools ,  the 
quality  of  the  curriculum,  and  school  climate  and  culture  all 
point  in  the  direction  of  establishing  clear  goals,  high 
expectations,  and  whole  school  planning  efforts  engaged  in  by 
the  entire  staff  (Purkey  &  Smith,  1983) -  Moreover,  this 
approach  gives  a  clear  system  for  establishing  accountability 
for  the  key  unit  that  the  central  administration  of  a  school 
systen  must  deal  with — the  school  itself.  School  administra- 
tors and  teachers  ar^  given  the  authority  to  define  their 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  low— achieving  and, 
simultaneously,  held  accountable  for  meeting  student  outcome 
goals  to  which  they  have  agreed. 

The  second  part  of  this  criticism  is  that  there  would  be 
lots  of  disruption  and  many  good  existing  programs  would  be 
destroyed-  There  seem  to  me  to  be  three  responses .  First, 
without  question  there  would  be  disruption  both  in  communities 
and  schools  that  would  lose  Chapter  1  funding  because  of  more 
efficient  targeting  and  in  communities  and  schools  where  the 
programs  would  be  enhanced.  But  productive  change  always 
entails  sone  disruption.  If  this  kind  of  disruption  looms 
large  even  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  about  the  lack  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  program,  we  will  never 
improve  the  education  of  the  very  poor  in  the  nation.  Second, 
though  some  strong  programs  will  no  longer  receive  funding,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  there  would  be  as  many  or  more  weak 
programs  put  in  jeopardy  and  overall  there  will  be  a  net  gain. 
Third,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  let  some  of  the  present  strong 
programs  continue  to  exist  in  schools  that  continue  to  receive 
funding  if  the  schools  met  the  other  conditions  of  developing  a 
systematic  set  of  goals  and  plans. 

The  third  part  of  the  argument  is  that  -he  approach  has 
already  been  tried  in  Chapter  1  and  was  neither  successful  or 
widely  tried  by  -wocal  schools.  It  is  accurate  that  an  approach 
of  this  sort  was  put  into  legislation  in  1979  and  subsequently 
tried  by  a  number  of  school  districts.    The  reasons  for  the  few 
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attempts  hy  local  districts  to  try  the  approach,  however,  is 
probably  not  becau3^  they  disliked  it ,  Rather  the  Federal 
legislation  was  far  too  restrictive  and  costly  for  the  local 
agencies  to  carry  out  broad  implementation.  The  legislation 
carried  two  major  disincentives »  a  requirement  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  students  be  in  poverty  and  a  requirement  that 
the  LEA  augment  the  amount  of  money  that  Chapter  1  provided  by 
a  substantial  amount  over  and  beyond  the  normal  LEA  allocation 
to  the  school .  Yet  even  though  the  nation  was  entering 
economic  hard  times  in  1979  and  1980  when  this  provision  caine 
into  effect ,  a  number  of  communities  tried  to  implement  the 
provision.  In  his  paper  for  this  Conference,  Archambault 
mentions  the  experiences  in  Los  Angeles  and  Austin  where 
programs  had  to  eventually  be  terminated  because  of  cost-  In 
Austin,  the  program  was  much  more  effective  than  a  pullout 
model;  students  in  the  school-wide  programs  gained  an  average 
of  2.5  months  more  in  language  arts ,  2.1  months  more  in 
reading,  and  2.2  months  more  in  mathemf-tics  over  a  one-year 
program. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the  cost  per  school 
would  be  greater  in  a  whole  school  strategy.  There  would  also 
be  a  smaller  number  of  schools  because  of  better  targeting < 
The  question  for  policy  makers  is  whether  they  are  willing  to 
give  up  the  broad  based  program  touching  all  of  the  LEAs  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  and  challenge  the 
conventional  approach  to  delivering  instruction  in  return  for 
an  approach  that  has  some  substantial  promise  of  improving  the 
education  of  the  very  poor. 


Suiiunary  of  Proposal  for  ECIA.  Chapter  1 


In  general,  retain  the  present  purposes  and  Federal/state/ 
local  structure  for  Chapter  1  but  propose  major,  realistic 
amendments  to  within  that  structure  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

1.  Efficiency*  Improve  the  targetiae  of  funds.  Target 
funds  only  to  local  education  agencies  with  high 
concentrations  of  poverty  and  to  schools  within  them 
with  very  high  percentages  of  poverty  children. 
These  schools  are  primarily  in  inner— cities  and  poor 
rural  areas. 

Rationale*  Poor  students  who  attend  high  poverty 
schools  are  doubly  disadvantaged.  Data  indicate  that 
their  families  and  schools  are  less  able  to  help  them 
achieve  than  are  well-to-do  families  and  schools  with 
:af fluent  populations  -  At  present.  Chapter  1  funds 
are  spread  out  to  over  95  percent  of  America's  1A,000 
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LEAs  and  over  70  percent  of  our  elementary  schools  - 
Low^scoring  students  in  affluent  communities  have 
multiple  opportimities  outside  of  Chapter  1  to 
receive  special  attention.  Thousands  of  much  less 
fortunate  schools  in  inner— cities  have  far  higher 
poverty  levels,  far  lower  achievement  levels,  and  far 
fewer  resources  and  are  not  served  by  Chapter  1 
because  the  funds  are  inefficiently  distributed- 

Efff^ctivenesa:  Let  good  educational  Practice  rather 
than  accouTtting  nrartice  shaT>e  ChaT>tfir  1  t>ro^r;;>p[|S . 
In  schools  with  high  levels  of  poverty  (say  twice  the 
national  average),  let  the  fiscal  tr^iil  for  Chapter  1 
funds  stop  at  the  school  building  door  and  the  fimds 
be  used  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  entire  school- 
For  these  schools i  waive  the  supplement -no t-suppl ant 
requirement  in  Chapter  1 .  In  return  for  the  waiver 
the  school  should  be  required  to  meet  nn  account- 
ability provision  (see  below) < 

Rationale ;  At  the  present  time  children  are  identi- 
fied within  school  buildings  as  being  in  Chapter  1 
and,  generally,  are  pulled  out  of  their  regular 
classroom  for  "supplemental"  instruction.  In  many 
instances  they  are  pulled  out  of  reading  or  math 
classes  to  be  given  reading  or  math  instruction  by  a 
Chapter  I  teacher.  If  they  are  not  pulled  out  they 
are  identified  within  their  classroom  as  eligible  for 
compensatory  services-  This  form  of  prograni  stigma- 
tizes the  child,  leads  to  a  laclc  of  coordination 
within  the  school,  and,  according  to  the  best 
available  data*  has  no  sustained  positive  effect  on 
the  achievement  of  the  student.  Considerable  recent 
evidence  on  effective  schools  indicates  that  we  know 
a  lot  about  ways  of  improving  achievement  that  would 
be  appropriate  if  the  funds  were  available  for  use  in 
the  whole  school. 

Fff  pctiveneqs  :  Establish  systems  of  output  ar;count- 

abilitv  for  Chapter  1  schools .  Develop  incentives 
for  schools  that  work  toward  specific  goals < 

Rationale;  At  present,  there  is  no  accoimtability 
system  and  there  are  no  incentives  for  superior 
performance  in  Chapter  I-  Schools  receiving  Chapter 
I  funds  should  be  required  to  establish  clear  goals 
and  plans  relating  to  improved  academic  outcomes  and 
then  be  rewarded  if  the  goals  are  reached.  (Pre- 
sently, if  a  school  is  too  successful  it  loses  its 
Chapter  1  funds . )  If  schools  are  not  successful  in 
attaining  their  goals  they  would  have  to  modify  their 
plans    in    a    significant    fashion-,    if    they   are  not 
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successful  for  badt^to-^back  three-year  periods  the 
LEA  would  be  required  to  take  specific  action  or  lose 
funds .  Care  must  be  taken  to  stinmjlate  achievement 
goals  that  are  not  too  narrow  or  too  tied  to  a 
particular  test.  The  key  should  be  to  challenge 
students  with  a  greater  range  and  depth  of  content. 
Recent  evidence  indicates  that  low-income  and 
minority  students  in  high  poverty  areas  receive  such 
a  watered  down  curriculum  that  they  are  guaranteed  to 
fail. 

A.       Efficiency   anH    Ef  f  ectivgoess  t  EncouragQ    Chapter  1 

funding  of  middle  and  secondary  schools .  Establish 
incentives  for  low-  income  students  to  graduate, 
perhap3  by  using  school-business  partnerships. 

Rationale;  At  present  almost  all  of  the  Chapter  1 
funds  are  used  at  the  elementary  school  level.  If 
funds  were  more  tightly  targeted  to  very  high  povGrty 
schools,  some  funds  would  be  available  for  especially 
needy  schools  beyond  the  elementary  level .  The 
outcome  goals  for  these  schools  could  include 
lowering  the  dropout  rates  as  well  as  raising 
achievement ,  Information  about  student  dropouts 
indicates  that  they  often  believe  that  there  is  no 
incentive  for  staying  in  school.  If  Chapter  1  funds 
were  directed  toward  improving  the  entire  school, 
they  could  be  used  to  work  with  the  local  business 
community  to  establish  incentives  such  as  guaranteed 
jobs  for  graduates,  as  well  as  for  efforts  to  improve 
the  school  curriculum  and  for  tutorial  programs. 
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Endnotes 


1 .  See  Kortcx  ( 1966 )  for  a  recent  and  interesting  overall 
discussion  of  changes  in  achievement  test  scores  over  the 
past  few  decades .  Koretz  examines  test  score  changes  by 
birth  cohort,  an  approach  which  leads  to  a  different  set 
of  conclusions  than  those  reached  by  other  analysts, 

2.  See  the  Teactiers  rollege  Record  87  (1986);  the  entire 
volume  deals  with  the  dropout  iaue.  Also  see  Levin 
(198a)- 

3 .  Also  see  publications  from  the  Boston  Compact ,  Boston 
School  Department,  and  the  July  6,  1986,  New  York  Times 
article  on  the  efforts  that  Boston  and  New  York  City  are 
making  to  give  students  a  clear  incentive  for  graduating 
from  high  school. 

4*  One  source  of  evidence  comes  from  the  effective  schools 
literature  -  See,  for  example,  Purkey  and  Smith  (1983 ) . 
Another  literature  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  between 
life  chances  and  educational  attainment  -  See  Jencks  et 
al- 

5-  One  way  in  which  the  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo  is 
expressed  is  by  reference  to  the  "legal  framework'^ — a 
cons  true  ted internally  consistent  system  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  is  argued  by  its  advocates  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  intent  of  program  itself-  Thus,  the 
justification  goes ,  if  the  logic  of  the  system  of  rules 
and  regulations  is  violated,  tb**  violator  must  have  values 
that  are  antithetical  to  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
Michael  J,  Gaffney's  paper  for  this  conference,  "Chapter 
1 1  The  Choices  for  Educators  is  an  example  of  this 
tradition  -  Gaf fney  describes  the  "legal  frameworh"  for 
the  program  and  argues  that  the  legislation  and  regula- 
tions both  insure  that  the  program  meets  legislative 
intent  and  give  great  freedom  to  the  local  school  system. 
As  a  variety  of  people  at  the  Conference  pointed  out,  the 
paper  ignores  existing  knowledge  about  program  impleraenta— 
tion  and  the  damaging  effects  of  misunderstood  and 
externally  imposed  reflations  on  the  quality  of  services 
in  reaching  its  benign  conclusions  about  the  real  and 
potential  effects  of  the  legislative,  regu3.ato3ry,  and 
sub-rcgulatory  (administrative)  guidelines.  Gaf  fney 
Supplies  a  careful  critique  of  a  set  of  three  substantive 
papers  in  his  session  of  the  Conference,  The  touchstone 
for  his  critique,  however,  is  always  the  existing  "legal 
framework"  ( "These  proposals  If  or  school-wide  staff 
development]  mus^  be  assessed  in  light  of  the  legal 
framework."    [emphasis   added  1  >    rather    r.han   the  por.ential 
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positive  effect  of  such  proposals  for  the  achievement  of 
poor  and  low-achieving  students.  There  is  an  eerie  sense 
of  "natural  order"  here.  Gaffney 's  paper  and  its 
references  are  useful  for  students  of  the  regulatory 
structure  of  Chapter  1  and  its  predecessor.  Title  I-  The 
discussion  in  this  section  of  this  paper  of  the  ways  that 
funds  are  presently  allocated  in  the  Chapter  1  may  be 
augmented  by  the  Gaffney  paper. 

6 ■  These  quotes  are  taken  directly  from  Sec  _  101  of  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
reported  in  "A  Report  onthe  Education  Amendments  of  1978," 
H.  R.  15,  House  of  Representatives,  95th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  Report  No,  95-1137,  May  11,  1978. 

7 .  See  the  Kennedy  et  al .  ( 1986 )  and  the  Gaffney  1 1986 ) 
papers  for  more  detail  and  for  references  which  supply 
more  detail.  The  focus  here  is  on  the  allocation  of  funds 
in  the  general  compensatory  education  program.  This 
discussion  does  not  deal  with  the  special  programs  for 
migrants  and  the  handicapped. 

8*  This  description  is  generally  right.  For  a  precise 
description  see  the  Chapter  1  legislation. 

9 .  The  LEA  has  some  options  based  on  provisions  in  the 
regulations — for  example,  funding  must  go  to  schools  in 
order  of  poverty  intensity  in  the  schools  but  if  there  is 
very  low  achievement  in  a  particular  school  the  order  may 
be  changed-  Overall,  however,  the  basic  provisions  listed 
in  the  text  dominate  the  selection  process-  See  the 
Kennedy  et  al-  ( 1^>86)  paper,  the  papers  from  the  first 
National  Institute  of  Education  Title  I  study  which  are 
referenced  in  the  Kennedy  °t  al  -  paper  and  the  paper  by 
Gaffney  (1986)  prepared  for  this  conference* 

10-  In  keeping  with  one  role  of  this  paper  (as  a  critique  of 
the  major  papers  of  the  session)  I  have  a  variety  of 
methodological  quibbles  with  the  Kennedy  et  al  -  paper 
though  I  agree  with  the  general  conclusions.  Bill  Cooley 
( 1986)  cited  a  number  of  criticisms  in  his  discussion  of 
the  papers  at  the  Conference.  Especially  imi>ortant  are 
his  points  regarding  the  effect  on  correlations  of 
changing  the  unit  of  t^nalysis  from  the  individual  to  the 
school-  On  the  general  issue  of  the  relationship  between 
poverty  and  achievement,  the  argtoment  in  the  Kennedy  et 
al •  paper  about  which  of  the  measures  of  social  status  has 
the  strongest  relationship  to  achievement  is  not  useful. 
The  different  relationships  depend  on  many  things , 
including  how  the  independent  variables  are  defined ,  the 
variation  in  the  population*  and  the  age  and  grades  of  the 
students ,     The  K.  R.  White  paper  ( 1982)  is  misleading  at 
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best  on  these  issues .  It  is  difficult  to  judge  some  of 
the  other  methodological  issues  in  the  Kennedy  et  al. 
paper  since  its  methodological  section  (Appendix  D)  was 
not  attached  to  the  paper. 

11.  See  Kennedy  et  al.   (1986)  for  more  detail  on  these  issues. 

12,  There  is  a  concentration  provision  in  Chapter  1  that  would 
allow  funds  to  be  targeted  to  the  50  percent  or  so  of  the 
"poorest"  counties  in  the  nation .  The  provision  was 
advocated  by  the  Carter  administration  and  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  1^78  Amendments  to  Title  I  of  ESEA,  The 
logic  behind  the  development  of  the  provision  was  similar 
to  the  logic  of  this  paper 's  discussioti  of  the  issue, 
though  Carter* s  analysts  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
kind  of  analysis  that  Kennedy  et  al .  have  carried  out  in 
then'r  paper.  The  concentration  provision  can  be  used  only 
for  "new"  money  ( above  a  current  appropriation)  and  has 
not  proved  popular  at  appropriations  time  in  Congress;  it 
contains  less  than  10  percent  of  the  Chapter  1  funding  for 
the  basic  program. 

13-  The  Sustaining  Effeccs  Study  (SES)  data  were  gathered  in 
1976  but  there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
numbers  have  changed  since  then.  Again  I  have  methodo- 
logical quibbles  with  the  Kennedy  et  al,  analyses  though  I 
agree  with  their  general  condusiops.  It  would  be  useful 
for  them  to  estimate  the  impact  of  measurement  unreli- 
ability on  their  assessments  of  assignment  in  Title  I  - 
There  are  at  least  three  sources  of  measurement  error  that 
confound  their  analyses;  error  in  the  original  tests  used 
for  assignment;  error  in  the  SES-administered  tests;  error 
in  the  measure  used  to  assess  poverty  in  the  SES. 

14.  This  position  can  be  supported  by  a  relatively  conser- 
vative view  of  the  Federal  role  in  education.  The 
argument  would  go  something  like  the  following; 

o  States  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  a  high 
quality  general  education  to  all  of  their  students . 
Th±  Federal  role  should  be  marginal. 

o  Because  of  problems  of  the  national  economy  and 
historical  accident  which  transcend  s.tate  policies , 
some  states  and  localities  within  states  have 
particularly  high  populations  of  students  from  poor 
families . 

o  As  long  as  we  evaluate  students '  achievement  with 
measuring  instruments  that  differentiate  among  and 
raiLk  them,  some  will  achieve  relatively  well  and  some 
relatively  badly. 
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o  Students  from  poor  faiKfilies,  especially  those  in  high 
poverty  coirnnunities  and  schools ,  are  very  likely  to 
achieve  at  a  low  level  on  our  measuring  instruments, 
Because  the  problem$  are  so  great  in  these  schools, 
these  students  will  receive  less  assistance  and, 
therefore,  less  high  quality  education  than  both 
affluent  and  poor  children  in  low  poverty  communities 
and  schools. 

o  The  Federal  government  has  a  responsibility  from  a 
Variety  of  legislative  acts  to  promote  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity- 

o  A  compensatory  education  program  targeted  on  the 
highest  poverty  schools  in  the  nation  would  be 
focus sed  clearly  on  an  extraordinary  and  marginal 
role  directed  at  meeting  a  national  need  that  states 
may  not  have  the  resources  to  meet. 

15-  Other  authors  making  the  same  kirds  of  arguments  are  Glass 
and  Snith  ( 1977) ,  Archambault  ( 1986) ,  Smith  ( 198A) , 
Kaestle  and  Smith  (1982),  and  Kimbrough  and  Hill  (1981)- 

16  -  Peterson  ( 1986 )  has  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
fragmentation  issue  on  pages   1 1-24   through  of  her 

paper  for  this  Conference-  She  sees  the  problem  as 
especially  acute  for  low-achieving  students  and  finds  that 
pullouts  may  lead  to  a  fragmentation  of  content  and  to 
less  emphasis  on  teaching  higher-order  skills. 

17 ,  The  evolution  of  these  requirements  is  recounted  in  the 
Gaffney  ( 1986)  paper  presented  at  this  Conference  and  in 
its  references-     See  also  Kaestle  and  Smith  (1982), 

18,  This  is  an  Interesting  and  comprehensive  review  of  the 
literature  on  instructional  settings  in  Chapter  1, 

19-  The  SES  data  cited  earlier  provide  the  overall  evi^ience  of 
effectiveness,  A  recent  article  summarizing  these  data  is 
Carter  ( 198A) .  The  Archambault  paper  ( 1986)  also  reviews 
some  of  this  literature-  One  legitimate  Question  might  be 
about  why  Chapter  1  has  any  short-term  effect  at  all  given 
the  criticisms  mounted  against  it.  There  are  two  answers; 
The  first  is  that  both  settings,  on  average,  probably 
provide  a  somewhat  more  intensive  instructional  setting 
than  does  the  regular  classroom  which  has  not  received  any 
extra  resources;  the  second  is  that  a  lot  of  the  instruc- 
tional content  of  Chapter  1  programs  is  oriented  toward 
the  short-term  goal  of  increasing  test  scores  -  As 
Peterson  ( 1986)  suggests  this  second  orientation  may 
distort    the    instructional    programs    away    from  important 
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longer  term  goals  having  to  do,  for  eKample,  with  compre- 
hension in  reading  and  problem  solving  in  mathematics* 

20<  In  a  provocative  paper  presented  at  the  Conference,  Don 
Moore  (19&6)  contrasted  the  degree  of  coordination  and  the 
nature  of  the  fragmentation  of  the  curriculum  in  Chapter  1 
and  non-Chapter  1  schools  and  found  that  there  was  little 
difference*  In  effect,  he  found  that  Chapter  1  did  not 
contribute  to  a  generally  low  level  of  coordination  and  a 
high  level  of  fragmentation.  One  conclusion  from  his 
presentation  is  that  it  doesn*t  matter  whether  the  Chapter 
1  program  has  ^  supplement-not-supplant  requirement,  for 
no  matter  what  happens  the  curriculujn  will  be  uncoordi- 
nated and  fragmented.  Another  conclusion  is  that  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  improve  the  schools  and , 
while  removing  the  impediments  to  coordination  created  by 
Chapter  1 ,  it  will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems ,  but  it 
might  be  one  place  to  start  •  Many  of  Moore 's  comments 
were  based  on  his  experiences  in  Chicago  which  may  have 
less  coordinated  and  more  fragmented  schools  than  some 
other  communities • 

21 .  There  would  continue  to  be  fiscal  requirements  if  this 
strategy  were  adopted.  "Comparability,"  which  requires 
that  Chapter  1  schools  receive  at  least  the  seme  levels  of 
resources  from  other  sources  as  do  non— Chapter  1  schools, 
would  be  maintained .  And  "maintenance  of  effort,"  which 
requires  that  Chapter  1  schools  receive  at  least  the  same 
level  of  resources  as  they  did  in  prior  years,  would  also 
be  maintained* 

22 .  Peterson's  conference  paper  ( 1986 )  reviews  much  of  the 
literature  on  effective  strategies  for  instruction  and 
some  of  the  literature  on  effective  schools ,  For  more 
extensive  reviews  of  the  literature  on  effective  schools, 
see  Purkey  and  Smith  C1983)  and  Good  and  Brophy  (1986), 
For  a  more  extensive  review  of  the  teaching  literature  see 
Brophy  and  Good  (19&6), 

23 .  Much  of  this  literature  focuses  on  the  importance  of  the 
environment  of  the  school  and  the  level  of  expectation  of 
the  faculty  for  the  achievement  of  students, 

2 A  -  Politically,  it  may  be  impossible  to  fund  only  the  very 
neediest  schools •  If  schools  with  small  percentages  o£ 
poverty  and  low^scoring  children  which  receive  few 
resources  continued  to  be  funded  by  Chapter  1,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  allow  prograins  targeted  toward  low-achieving 
students.  Perhaps  a  cutoff  of  40  percent  poverty  in  the 
school  would  be  reasonable;  above  that  level  C which  is 
double  the  national  average)  the  program  would  be  school- 
wide;  below  that  level  other  approaches  which  would  entail 
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targeting  students  would  be  used,  it  is  not  obvious  to  me 
that,  even  in  the  lower  poverty  schools,  the  rigidities  of 
the  supplement-^ot-supplant  requirements  are  the  only  vjay 
of  ensuring  that  the  purposes  of  Chapter  1  are  met. 

25.  See  Kennedy  et  ai.  (1996)  for  a  discussion  of  the  poverty- 
achievement  relationship.  See  Purkey  and  Smith  (1986)  and 
Good  and  Brophy  ( 1986 )  for  discussions  of  the  importance 
of  school-based  approaches.  See  Peterson  ( 19S6)  for  a 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  higher  order  and  critical 
thinking  skills  and  their  absence  from  the  Chapter  1 
curriculum.  The  figure  $500  is  not  arbitrary;  it  is 
approximately  what  is  spent  in  Chapter  1  programs  on  each 
Chapter  1  child.  The  AO  percent  poverty  figure  is  not 
unusually  high  for  most  inner-city  and  poor  rural  area 
schools  > 

26 .  Local  education  agencies  are  urged  to  use  the  results  of 
the  evaluations  to  help  improve  their  Chapter  1  programs, 
but  again  they  are  not  held  accountable  for  a  failure 
either  to  perforin  well  or  to  engage  in  active  improvement. 

27 <  A  very  important  consideration  here  would  be  to  ensure 
that  local  schools  and  LEAs  did  not  choose  too  narrow  a 
set  of  achievement  measures  and  that  at  least  the  forms  of 
the  measures  changed  from  year  to  year  so  that  the 
teachers  did  not  focus  on  instruction  designed  solely  to 
improve  student  scores  on  a  particular  test.  In  my  view 
the  schools  and  LEAs  should  be  accountable  for  outcome 
results  at  one  time  during  the  elementary  years ,  the  end 
of  fifth  grade.  For  students  to  do  well  on  most  standard- 
ised tests  at  the  end  of  fifth  grade  in  reading  and 
mathematics ,  they  need  a  firm  and  fairly  broad  grounding 
in  basic  and  problem  solving  skills.  They  need  to  be  able 
to  read  and  comprehend  text  beyond  siniple  sentences  and 
paragraphs ,  to  gather  information  in  context  areas  from 
textbooks  whfle  working  alone,  to  draw  and  make  inferences 
from  text ,  to  carry  out  the  basic  arithmetic  operations 
and  to  solve  word  problems  in  mathematics  that  require 
selecting  and  accxirately  using  the  right  arithmetic 
operation-  The  LEAs  should  and  generally  do  require  lots 
of  other  tests  at  earlier  grade  levels  to  monitor 
progress .  At  the  middle  and  secondary  levels  similar 
kinds  of  standards  could  be  defined. 
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SUMMER  PROGRAMS  AKD  COMPENSATORS  EBUCAIIOtfl: 
THE  FITXURE  OF  AN  IDEA 


Suitinier  schoolg  have  been  a  strategy  of  educational 
remediation,  reform,  and  enrichment  for  over  a  century  and  a 
half .  The  traditional  school  calendar  was  shaped  by  the 
rhythms  of  an  agrarian  society;  schools  opened  after  harvest 
and  closed  in  time  for  spring  planting*  By  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  however,  a  school  year  based  solely  on  agriculture 
seemed  archaic.  Urban  areas,  crowded  with  immigrantg  and 
refugees  from  rural  areas  both  here  and  abroad,  were  iinder  gome 
pressure  to  keep  children  and  youth  occupied  year-round. 
School  began  offering  recreation  programs ,  language  training, 
and  a  host  of  special  progTaJts  during  the  summer .  In  1841 , 
according  to  a  goveminent  study,  many  cities  including  Balti- 
more, Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  New  York»  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington  were  operating  on  an  eleven-month  year  (Dougherty, 
1981)  . 

Interest  in  the  potential  of  summer  school  programs  seems 
to  be  episodic.  In  times  or  places  in  which  schools  are 
overcrowded,  or  teachers  scarce,  a  ^"fourth  quarter*^  or  an 
"extended  year'^  are  proposed  as  solutions  (Anderson,  1972; 
Maynard,  1952;  Miller ,  1965;  Rice^  1970;  Richmond  &  Riegel, 
1974).  When  increased  heating  cogtg  and  utility  bills  threaten 
to  dominate  educational  budgets,  the  gummer  is  presented  as  a 
more  cost-effective  geagon  for  schooling  than  the  winter 
(Bamette,  1978) .  Sijunmer  is  typically  viewed  as  both  an 
opportunity  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  regular  schooling  and 
a  time  to  augment,  enhance,  accelerate,  or  enrich  regular 
programg ,  for  both  individual  gtudents  and  schools  *  Hence , 
advocates  of  summer  programs  stress  the  potential  gains  for 
children  who  are  falling  bahind  as  well  as  the  benefits  for 
those  eager  to  move  ahead. 

The  popularity  and  the  curricular  thrust  of  svitimer 
programs  seem  to  mirror  the  mood  in  education  generally,  and  to 
be  regponsive  to  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds.  The  paseage 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1963  stimu- 
lated many  new  smnmer  programs  (Nolte,  1966 ) .  Programs  have 
focused  on  gtudenta  lacking  bagic  stills  or  Engligh  language 
competency,  as  well  a3  special  programg  in  math,  gcience,  and 
foreign  languages  (Scola,  1970;  Shane  &  Nelson,  1974).  Many, 
perhaps  most,  sununer  programs  are  targeted  to  particular 
groups;  the  groups  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  low  achiev- 
ers; bilingual  migrants;  students  making  up  failing  grades  in 
required  courseg  students  interested  in  art ,  computers ,  or 
gome  other  subiect  neglected  in  the  regular  program;  handi- 
capped students;  and  gtudents  judged  to  need  compengatory 
education  or  remedial  work* 
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A  review  of  smuner  prograins  should  ideally  address  the 
questions  of  what »  why,  where,  how,  and  with  what  effort* 
Unfortxmately,  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  meaningful 
taxonomy  of  siimnier  programs  on  any  of  these  dimensions* 
Descriptive  accounts  suggest  that  prograCAs  are  at  least  as 
diverse  as  those  foxmd  in  regular  nine-month  programs,  in  terms 
of  purpose,  size,  content »  duration,  and  materials  covered- 
Systematic  accounts  of  the  diversity,  however  ^  do  not  exist . 
The  only  large  scale  study  of  summer  programs  based  on  a 
nationally  representative  sample  of  schools  was  conducted  in 
1976;  consequently,  there  are  no  recent  data  and  no  information 
on  national  trends  over  time-  This  is  particularly  regrettable 
in  recent  years .  With  large  niimbers  of  mothers  employed 
full-time,  one  might  expect  an  increase  in  parental  demand. 
Alternatively,  in  times  of  retrenchment  and  conservative  fiscal 
policy,  summer  schools  may  come  to  be  viewed  as  an  xinnecessary 
luxury  or  a  frill.  Faced  with  such  conflicting  needs,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  schools  have  expanded  or  curtailed  programs. 

The  Sustaining  Effects  Study  ( SES )  represents  the  only 
effort  to  scrutinize  siimmer  programs  on  a  national  scale 
(Carter »  198A ;  Klibanoff  &  Haggart ,  1981 ) ;  consequently, 
general  information  about  availability,  program  content  ^ 
enrollment  ^  or  the  effects  of  sijmmer  programs  must  be  gleaned 
from  the  do^en  or  more  reports  generated  by  this  study.  The 
Sustaining  Effects  Study  collected  data  from  5,010  elementary 
school  principals  regarding  the  programs,  policies  and  students 
in  their  schools  in  197  5-76 ,  in  order  to  select  samples  for 
further  study  as  well  as  to  establish  national  proj  ections . 
The  15-item  principal  survey  had  an  exceptionally  high  response 
rate ,  exceeding  99  percent  -  Summer  school  programs  were 
available  in  over  half  (51  percent)  of  these  schools-  As  one 
might  expect,  the  single  largest  correlate  of  the  availability 
of  programs  wa3  size.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  elementary 
schools  enrolling  over  AOO  students  offered  summer  programs , 
while  only  46  percent  of  those  with  enrollments  of  400  or  less 
had  programs  available  (Hoepfner ,  Wellisch,  &  Zagorsfci ,  1977) . 
There  seems  to  be  only  a  slight  relationship  between  poverty 
and  the  availability  of  summer  prograrrxs;  however,  schools  with 
a  conc<=^ntration  of  minority  students  have  more  programs-  In 
^?neral  ^  it  seems  both  the  least  and  the  most  advantaged 
students  have  a  higher  chance  of  attending  summer  school, 
although  the  differences  are  not  great.  These  data  are  given 
in  Table  III-l. 

The  availability  of  programs  does  not,  of  course,  tell  us 
what  kinds  of  programs  were  offered  or  who  attended-  In  over 
half  of  the  schools  surveyed  (52.1  percent )  ^  simimer  programs 
were  entirely  compensatory  in  nature;  an  additional  third  of 
the  school  (35.1  percent)  offered  regular  or  enriched  programs 
as  well-  Only  12. &  percent  of  the  summer  programs  offered  only 
regular  or  enriched  instruction  (Hoepfner  et  al.,  1977).  The 
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Table  III-l 


Siunmer  School  Availability  by  School  Characteristics, 
Sustaining  Effects  Study,  Grades  1-6 
1975-76 


Percentage  Minority  Students 


0-19% 
20-49% 
50-79% 
&0-100% 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  AVAILABLE 

^8.7 
56.2 
50.5 
60.2 


Percentage  Poverty  Students 


0-20% 
21-50% 
51-100% 


55.7 
44.3 
49.2 


Percentage  of  Students  Reading 
Below  Grade  Level 


0-20% 
21-50% 
51-100% 


54.0 
46.4 
52.8 


Compensatory  Programa  Funding 
Sourcea 


Title  I  ONLY 
Title  I  and  other 
Other  funds  ONLY 
No  special  funds 


46,7 
46,5 
59.9 
60.4 


Source:  Hoepfner  et  al,  (1977) 
VI 1-50- 


Tables  VII-44;  VII^48;  VII-49; 


salience  of  compen3atory  educacion  in  summer  schools  is  also 
evident  in  the  reported  sources  of  funds  as  well.  Among  the  52 
schools  studies  in  detail  by  the  SES  *  50  percent  received 
Federal  funds  for  summer  prograi2S;  44  percent  was  from  Title  I. 
Only  35  percent  of  the  schools  received  no  compensatory 
education  funds.  Seventy^ine  percent  of  these  schools  offered 
instruction  in  remedial  reading;  62  percent  provided  remedial 
math  (Klibanoff  &  Haggart,  1981)- 

Although  a   slight  majority  of   the   schools   surveyed    ( 51 
percent)    reported    that    summer   programs    were    available,  the 
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majority  of  the&e  programs  were  offered  by  a  nearby  school  or 
in  a  district  center ,  only  35 , 1  percent  were  actually  located 
in  the  surveyed  school-  These  figures  imply  that  less  than  one 
elementary  school  in  five  actually  offered  a  summer  program. 
In  both  the  SES  study  and  in  Atlanta,  attendance  probabilities 
were  considerably  higher  when  the  programs  were  located  in  the 
school  normally  attended  by  the  student  (Klibanof f  &  Haggart , 
1581 ;  Hejrns,  1578 ) .  Although  precise  attendance  data  is 
lacking,  overall  it  appears  that  roughly  8  percent  of  all 
elementary  students  attended  suntmer  School  in  1976 ,  and  that 
the  majority  of  these  C  73  percent)  attended  the  program  in 
their  own  school  (Hoepfner  et  al.,  1977)- 

The  effectiveness  of  these  summer  programs  is  the  critical 
question  for  policy  analysts  and  researchers .  Since  the  SES 
data  provide  such  a  rich  resource^  it  deserves  special  atten- 
tion- Before  presenting  the  findings  on  program  effectiveness, 
however,  it  is  worth  reviewing  the  sources  of  national  data  on 
summer  programs. 

The  Dearth  of  National  Data 

The  single  most  striking  fact  about  summer  programs  in  the 
United  States  is  how  little  is  known  about  them-  Whether  one 
seeks  data  on  enrollment  trends ,  the  size  or  distribution  of 
programs  by  region-,  or  information  on  the  structure,  content, 
costs,  and  policies  pursued,  no  Federal  agency  collects  or 
disseminates  systematic  records*  The  Common  Core  of  Data  (CCD) 
Survey  administered  by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  makes  no  inquiry  regarding  the  availability,  the 
Staffing^  or  the  enrollment  of  siimmer  programs.  Although  there 
may  be  a  few  states  or  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs )  that 
collect  systematic  information,  there  are  surely  many  that  do 
not.  Moreover,  there  are  no  consistent  definitions  of  program 
content.  There  is  an  enormoviS  diversity  in  types  of  programs-, 
the  size ,  duration ,  educational  goals ,  and  target  populations 
are  quite  varied.  Neither  the  delivery  system  nor  the  services 
are  uniform  across  schools-  Thus,  even  if  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  were  to  include  ^ippropriate  questions 
in  their  annual  surveys,  these  data  would  be  suspect. 

The  budget  and  staffing  for  summer  programs  are  typically 
handled  at  the  school  or  district  level .  Reimbursements  from 
state  and  Federal  sources  tend  to  be  small,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  are  the  full  costs  of  programs  coverf^d-  Some  states  will 
subsidize  required  courses  in  high  schools  or  particular 
compensatory  programs;  however,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of 
summer  programs  are  largely  self-supporting;  tuition  is  paid  by 
the  students  or  their  parents  (Dougherty,  1981)- 

A  wide  range  of  sunurer  staffing  patterns  is  also  preva- 
lent-     Regular  teachers  are  typically  given  an  opportunity  to 
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apply,  but  salaries  are  not  fixed  by  contract,  nor  subject  to 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  Some  schools  rely  on  student 
teachers,  on  parents  or  other  non-^credentialed  aides,  or  even 
on  volunteers  to  staff  sijunmer  programs  _  Since  programs  must 
typically  pay  for  themselves ,  a  common  pattern  seems  to  be 
hiring  staff  contingent  on  fees  paid  at  enrollment;  in  prac- 
tice, this  means  that  commitments  for  summer  employment  can  be 
made  only  after  classes  have  be^iin-  Roajghly  10  percent  of  all 
teachers  reported  summer  employment  in  a  school  system  in  1981 
(National  Education  Association,  1982) ;  however,  this  figure 
includes  inservice  training  and  course  development,  as  well  as 
actual  summer  teaching-  Since  many  schools  employ  special 
summer  staff ,  10  percent  is  likely  to  be  an  underestimate  of 
the  number  of  teachers  and  classes  operating  in  the  sujroner- 

Without  centralized  budgetary  or  staffing  provisions , 
state  and  district  policies  toward  attendance  in  stimmer  school 
appear  highly  various  if  not  erratic •  Indeed,  since  there  are 
few  incentives  or  subsidies  based  on  average  daily  attendance, 
and  since  programs  are  generally  construed  as  voluntary,  many 
summer  programs  do  not  even  take  roll  on  a  daily  basis. 

Summer  programs  in  general,  are  less  subject  to  the 
educational  regulations  and  sidelines  established  by  dis- 
tricts, state  agencies,  or  Federal  programs;  accoomtability  for 
the  content  of  programs,  for  attendance  levels  or  for  student 
outcomes  is  virtually  nonr existent-  Even  if  one  wished  to 
accomplish  only  the  modest  goals  of  counting  students  or 
classifying  programs  nationally,  it  could  not  be  done. 
Moreover,  given  the  hi^ly  decentralised  nature  of  the  programs 
and  the  lack  of  systematic  record  keeping,  adding  several  items 
to  a  survey  of  SEAs  or  LEAs  woiild  not  be  an  adequate  solution. 
While  New  York  City  and  State  may  not  be  typical,  efforts  to 
■discover  how  many  students  attended  summer  school  in  1985  in 
either  the  state  or  the  district  generated  considerable 
hilarity  among  informants- 

The  primary  reason  that  data  on  summer  programs  are  so 
difficult  to  obtain  is  that  there  are  no  national  guidelines 
for  data  collection,  nor  any  Federal  agency  that  attempts  to 
monitor  programs  _  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  number  of  Federal 
programiS  which  fund  summer  schools;  in  fact,  it  is  likely  that 
more  Federal  dollars  are  spent  per  student  enrolled  in  siimnier 
education  than  in  regular  school-  However,  summer  schools  tend 
to  be  and  to  be  seen  as  peripheral  to  the  primary  mission  of 
these  programs  _  Four  programs ,  in  particular,  deserve  some 
attention  in  this  regard:  Head  Start,  Chapter  1  Regular , 
Chapter  1  Migrant,  and  Programs  for  the  Handicapped- 
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Despite  criticism 1  controversy!  and  several  concerted 
attempts  to  reduce  fundings  Head  Start  survives  as  a  major 
Federal  prograiDj  with  a  budget  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars. 
The  original  design  for  Head  Start  was »  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, as  a  six  week  summer  program  for  pre-school  children . 
In  1965,  Head  Start  summer  programs  enrolled  over  half  a 
million  children »  while  the  full-year  programs  involved  fewer 
than  5O»000.  During  the  first  five  years,  full-year  programs 
expanded  dramatically,  while  summer  programs  shraiLk  in  size. 
Since  the  early  1970Si  full-year  programs  have  grown  steadily^ 
gradually  replacing  summer  Head  Start  entirely ,  In  1982 » 
funding  for  all  summer  Head  Start  programs  was  discontinued; 
since  that  timej  no  data  are  available  on  pre-primary  summer 
programs.  Figure  III-l  summarizes  the  enrollment  data^  by  year 
and  t3rpe  of  program,  for  the  last  two  decades. 

No  one  seems  quite  certain  why  summer  Head  Start  programs 
were  discontinued.  Early  evaluations  demonstrated  that 
full-year  Head  Start  had  more  positive  effects  than  the  summer 
programs  ( Smith  &  Bis sell,  1970) ;  however,  the  cognitive 
benefits  of  Head  Start,  whether  based  on  the  stimmer  or  the 
school  year ,  have  never  been  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
continued  support ,  Perhaps  the  continuity  provided  by  year- 
roxind  staff  and  students  influenced .  the  shift ,  Perhaps 
parental  demand  was  the  major  factor.  In  any  event,  there  are 
no  longer  any  federally  funded  summer  Head  Start  programs ; 
consequently,  there  are  no  recent  data  on  either  enrollments  or 
effects • 

Chapter  1  Regular 

Even  before  the  Educational  Consolidation  and  improvement 
Act  of  1981  was  approved  by  Congress ,  Title  I  as  it  was  then 
called,  had  ceased  to  collect  data  on  sunuuer  compensatory 
programs .  The  last  year  in  which  enrollments  were  tabulated 
separately  for  the  summer  and  the  school  year  was  I979"80-  In 
that  year ,  3lA  ,000  students  were  enrolled  in  stammer  compensa- 
tory education,  approximately  15  percent  of  the  total  students 
served.  The  current  Chapter  1  reporting  guidelines  require 
enrollment  breakdowns  for  the  "regular  term,"  by  grade,  race, 
gender ,  age  of  child,  and  whether  enrolled  in  a  public  or 
nonpublic  school .  Staff  and  services  for  the  summer  are  not 
counted  separately;  nor  is  there  information  on  how  many  school 
or  summer  services  represent  duplicate  counts .  Most  children 
receive  several  different  kinds  of  non-instructional  or  support 
services  simultaneously,  such  as  transportation,  medical  or 
dental  exams ,  and  counseling;  how,  when  and  to  whom  they  are 
allocated  is  not  clear.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Title  I 
funds  for  summer  compensatory  education  were  channeled  to 
support  existing  programs  in  several  relatively  disadvantaged 
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Source:         J.  B.  Ridmotid,  D.  J.  Stipek,  &  E.  Zigler.  (1979).  A  decade  of 
Head  Start.  In  I.  2iger  &  J.  Valentine  (Eds.),  Project  Head  Start; 
A  lezacv  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Kew  York:  The  Free  Press, 


F.  Beamert  Head  Start  Bureau,  Administration  for  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Personal  cocKuinication.  Hav  16,  1986. 

Figure  IIM.  timber  of  Ctdldrea  Served  in  Head  Start  Sumer  and  FuU-Year 
■  Programs 


districts.  However,  we  do  not  now  know  whether  Chapter  1  funds 
continue  to  be  used  in  this  way,  whether  those  summer  programs 
have  been  cut  back,  or  to  what  extent  schools  provide  Summsr 
remediation  to  any  extent. 

Major  policy  reforms  in  the  early  i980s  substantially 
reduced  both  the  paper  work  and  the  accountability  of  Chapter  i 
programs  -  Uniform  evaluation  measures ,  such  as  the  Title  I 
Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  (TIERS),  are  no  longer  required 
in  order  to  receive  funding.  Chapter  1  does  specify  that  "the 
local  education  agency  will  keep  such  records  and  provide  such 
information  as  may  be  required  for  fiscal  audit  and  program 
evaluation Both  the  local  and  the  state  education  agencies 
must  assiire  that  programs  .  .be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
effectiveness- . .and  that  3uch  evaluation  shall  include  objec- 
tive measurements  of  education  achievement  in  basic  skills  and 
determination  of  whether  improved  performance  is  sustained  over 
a  period  of  more  than  one  year*'  ( Plato ^  1985) .  In  i9B3^  the 
technical  amendments  further  specified  that  each  state  agency 
should  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  assisted  under 
this  chapter  '^at  least  every  two  years  and  shall  make  public 
the  results." 

These  requirements  are  quite  minimal;  specific  models  and 
evaluation  designs  are  left  to  the  state  and  local  level . 
Under  such  regulations  it  is  possible  that  no  two  states  will 
ever  conduct  or  publish  comparable  evaluations .  It  is  likely 
that  most  states  will  never  evaluate  summer  programs,  even  to 
the  extent  of  collecting  descriptive  data  or  enrollment  trends. 
Although  the  ''New  Federalism"  has  cut  down  on  paper  work,  it  is 
important  to  ask  whether  sufficient  data  remain  that  are 
relevant  to  the  effects  of  compensatory  education  and  that  can 
be  aggregated  across  states-  With  respect  to  summer  programs, 
it  is  clear  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  distribution 
or  effects  of  compensatory  education. 

Chapter  1  Migrant  Education 

Extensive  educational  services  are  provided  to  the 
children  of  migrant  laborers?  through  funds  authorized  by  ECIA 
Chapter  1  Migrant  (P.L-  07-35).  Over  2,000  districts,  in 
states  operate  programs  for  migrant  education;  the  Federal 
government  currently  spends  about  26A  million  dollars  annually 
in  support  of  these  programs,  which  involve  over  600^000 
children  each  year  (Plato,  1984).  In  1982,  34  states  offered 
summer  programs  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of ,  school  year 
programs;   three  states  have  year-round  migrant  programs. 

State  educational  agencies  are  responsible  for  monitoring, 
evaluating,  and  reporting  programs  in  migrant  education. 
Although  the  State  Performance  Reports  for  Chapter  1  Migrant 
involve   detailed  data ,   reports   are  not  uniform  across  states . 
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Stats  Performance  Reports  for  Chapter  1  Regular  and  for  Chapter 
1  Migrant  differ  in  key  respects.  In  particular,  the  reports 
for  migrant  programs  specify  unduplicated  counts  for  regular 
year  and  Suinmer  programs  separately  by  grade  level;  instruc- 
tional and  Support  services ,  a3  well  as  staff  data,  are 
tabulated  as  unduplicated  reports  separately  by  term  as  well. 
Chapter  1  Regular  collects  no  data  on  surmner  programs  at  all; 
categories  of  support  services  represent  duplicated  counts  in 
Chapter  1  Regular,  and  hence  cannot  be  compared  across  partici^ 
pants  (Piato ,  1985) .  It  would  seem  that  much  better  data 
exists  on  siimtner  school  attendance  for  migrant  children  than 
for  children  participating  in  compensatory  education  generally. 
Ironically,  summer  programs,  which  originated  as  a  solution  for 
idleness  and  potential  mischief  among  urban  children,  are 
carefully  monitored  only  when  provided  to  the  children  of 
migrant  farm  laborers » 

Despite  the  more  elaborate  performance  reports ,  national 
data  on  summer  programs  for  migrants  are  difficult  to  assemble. 
State  policies  regarding  data  collection  and  program  evaluation 
differ  widely;  there  have  been  few  efforts  to  aggregate  stated- 
level  data.  Plato  (1984)  estimated  that  225,752  children  were 
Served  in  1981-82,  in  regular  school  year  reading  programs  in 
A2  states  *  Approximately  11 , 000  students  received  summer 
reading  instruction  and  14,659  enroTled  in  summer  math  programs 
in  nine  states.  (These  states  were  Alabama,  Arizona,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.) 
For  the  nine  states  reporting  basic  skills  instruction  in  the 
summer,  summer  enrollments  were  58  percent  and  IIB  percent  of 
regular  term  enrollments  in  reading  and  math,  respectively.  In 
Washington,  state  programs  serve  approximately  half  the 
eligible  migrant  population.  Summer  programs  average  between 
17  to  30  percent  of  the  children  served  diaring  the  regular 
term. 

Performance  reports  require  evaluation  of  both  Chapter  1 
Regular  and  Chapter  1  Migrant  every  two  years  (Plato,  1985 1 . 
However,  no  models  are  specified  and  information  on  the  type  or 
duration  of  services  is  not  collected.  State  policies  regard- 
ing data  collection  and  program  evaluation  differ  widely; 
although  a  number  of  states  still  use  the  Title  I  evaluation 
models  (TIERS ) ,  aggregating  such  evaluations  can  be  highly 
misleading.  Although  data  on  summer  programs  for  migrants  are 
available  at  the  state  level,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  state 
programs  are  comparable.  It  is  clear  that  comparisons  between 
Chapter  1  Regular  and  Chapter  1  Migrant  cannot  be  made  (Plato, 
1985). 

Education  for  the  Handican&ed 

A  recent  icnpetus  for  summer  programis  has  come  from  an 
unexpected  direction^     In  Arm.^trong  v,  Kline ^  the  U-S.  District 
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Court  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania  held  in  a  class  action  suit  that 
the  traditional  180  day  school  year  did  not  constitute  a  free 
jnd  appropriate  education  pursuant  to   the  provisions  of  P .L . 

The  Court  ruled  tha"<-  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  local  school  districts  are  required  to  provide  an  extended 
year  program  for  handicapped  children  if  "the  interruption  in 
educational  programming  causes  a  regression  that,  together  with 
the  student^s  limited  recoupment  capacity,  render  it  impossible 
or  unlikely  that  the  student  will  attain  the  level  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  independence  from  caretakers  that  the  student 
would  otherwise  be  expected  to  reach"  (Remedial  Order  #2 ; 
Published  subsequent  to  Armstrong  v,  Kline  ( 1 979 )  5  cited  by 
Helmich,   1983) . 

This  decision ^  which  was  upheld  by  U.S.  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  fBattle  v.  Commonwealth,  1980)  has  a  number  of 
ramifications  for  school  programming  (S tot land  &  Mancuso , 
1981).  It  has  been  cited  in  similar  cases  in  New  Hampshire, 
Georgia,  Oregon,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  In  these  cases,  the 
courts  have  struck  down  state  codes  or  provisions  that  pre- 
cluded free  extended  year  programs,  on  the  grounds  that  an 
explicit  prohibition  of  such  programs  waa  a  violation  of  P.L, 
9A-1A2 .  In  effect,  the  courts  have  held  that  year-round 
schooling  may  be  a  necessary  component  of  the  "free,  appro- 
priate public  education"  mandated  by  Federal  statute  for 
handicapped  children.  While  the  courts  have  ruled  that  summer 
programs ,  when  needed,  should  be  free,  they  have  been  less 
willing  to  dictate  the  creation  of  such  programs  or  to  specify 
the  amount  of  '^summer  regression"  that  called  for  an  educa- 
tional remedy-  In  particular  cases ,  the  courts  have  not  been 
persuaded  that  an  absence  of  summer  school  constituted  3 
substantial  threat  of  irreparable  or  non-recoverable  injury, 
which  was  the  criteria  in  Armstrong  v,  Kline.  In  Michigan,  the 
courts  ruled  that  if  a  child's  individualized  educational  plan 
( lEP)  included  special  educational  services  in  the  summer ,  the 
fact  that  programs  were  not  offered  did  not  remove  the  burden 
of  responsibility  from  the  schools  for  providing  them  (Birming- 
ham and  Lamuhere  School  DrstrintR  v.  Superintendent  of  Tnstrnc- 
t-ion  for  thf^  State  of  Michigan.  1982). 

It  is  not  clear  what,  if  any,  effect  these  decisions  have 
had  on  the  provision  or  operation  of  summer  schools  generally. 
In  Pennsylvania,  during  the  first  summer  after  Armstrong  v> 
Kline,  over  2 ,000  children  enrolled  in  summer  school  programs 
at  a  cost  of  2,6  million  dollars  (Larsen,  Goodman,  Glean, 
1981)-  In  Illinois,  which  has  not  as  yet  experienced  litigaion 
on  summer  school  issues,  26  due  process  hearing  decisions 
involving  summer  services  were  appealed  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  1981  (Helmich,  1982).  The  legal  opinion  written  at 
that  time  by  the  Legal  Advisor  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education ,  although  equivocal  about  eligibility  or  procedural 
requirements ,   emphasized  that  if  the  lEP  directs  provision  of 
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summer  school  services,  an  extended  year  should  be  avc'.ilable  at 
no  cost  to  parents-  In  Illinois,  the  number  of  districts 
submi  tting  applications  for  summer  school  nearly  doubled 
between  1979  and  1981,  from  366  to  667  (Helmich,  1982). 

At  present,  the  courts  seem  to  have  concurred  that  summer 
loss  or  regression  is  typical*  and  may  necessitate  extended 
year  programs.  A  statute  or  a  school  code  limiting  educational 
responsibilities  to  180  daya  a  year  or  to  any  other  arbitrary 
period  of  time  is,  hence,  incompatible  with  P-L-  94-1 such 
statutes  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  to  avoid  the  costs  or 
responsibilities  of  sunimer  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
Moreover,  if  summer  programs  are  available  to  handicapped 
students,  denying  them  to  non-handicapped  students  is  probably 
a  violation  of  equal  opportunity  (Leonard,  1981) _  Only  one 
case,  involving  the  Georgia  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
V ,  Dr ,  Charles  MnPaniel .  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court ,  and  the  Court  has  decided  not  to  hear  it  (Lehr  ^ 
Haubrich,  1966 ) .  Hoitfever ,  given  the  importance  of  the  issues 
and  the  potential  costs  entailed  in  providing  services,  it 
seems  likely  that  further  judicial  opinions  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  literature  on  sunimer  programs  for  the  handicapped  is 
largely  descriptive;  there  have  been  a  handful  of  small-scale 
evaluations,  but  no  experimental  studies*  Edgar,  Spence,  and 
Kenowits  (1977)  and  Helmich  ( 19S2)  report  fairly  extensive 
research  reviews  and  conclude  that  there  is  little  evidence  to 
support  long-range  benefits  of  summer  programs ,  The  bulk  of 
the  studies  do  report  a  summer  drop-off,  at  least  on  standard- 
ized skills ,  but  this  seems  to  exist  independently  of  program 
participation. 

The  objectives  of  summer  programs  for  the  handicapped  tend 
to  vary  considerabl  \  Even  when  skill  acqulsiticwi  has  prior- 
ity, it  is  not  clear  that  gains  in  reading  Braille,  overcoming 
hearing  impairments,  or  developing  coordination  can  be  evalu- 
ated with  a  common  metric .  Reviewing  descriptive  program 
accounts  leaves  the  clear  impression  that  summer  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  like  summer  schooling  generally,  are  designed 
to  do  everything  school  does,  much  of  what  school  cannot  do., 
and,  in  addition,  be  f\m,  While  it  is  difficult  to  fault 
programs  promising  camping,  cultural  enrichment ,  enhanced 
self-esteem,  social  development ,  and  remedial , learning,  the 
diversity  of  goals  defies  comparisons ,  if  not  evaluation 
altogether . 

Given  the  diversity  of  prograins ,  and  the  disinterest  on 
the  part  of  Federal  agencies  in  promulgating  guidelines  for 
data  collection  or  evaluation,  it  is  surprising  that  anything 
can  be  said  about  program  effectiveness .  Research  on  summer 
programs     tends    to    be    scattered    and    largely  descriptive; 
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systematic  evaluations,  which  are  few  in  number,  offer  little 
if  any  evidence  that  such  pi'ograras  might  yield  impressive 
cognitive  ga^ns  for  participants .  Despite  this  discouraging 
assessment ,  I  will  argue  that  we  stand  to  learn  more  about 
intellectui^l  development  aiLd  cognitive  grc^wth  by  studying 
summer  learning  than  by  any  other  means. 

Literature  Review 

Early  studi^-o  of  siunmer  learning  focused  on  patterns  of 
retention,  rather  than  growth.  Issues  such  as  the  most 
effective  curriculum  for  fall  review  (Cook,  1942  j  1952)  or 
u^ether  the  material  children  forgot  was  specific  to  particular 
subject  matter  dominated  the  field-  The  majority  of  studies 
found  that  reading,  vocabulary,  and  language  skills  change 
little  if  at  all  during  the  summer,  while  math  and  spelling 
tend  to  decline  (Begsrs  &  Hieronymus,  1968;  Brueckner  &  Distad, 
1924;  Elder,  1927;  Garf  inkle,  1919;  Irmina,  1928;  Keys  & 
Lawson,  1937;  Kolberg,  1934;  Morgan,  1929;  Morrison,  1924; 
North,  1955;  Nelson,  1929;  Parsley  &  Powell,  1962;  Patterson  & 
Rensselaer,  1925;  Schrepel  &  Laslett,  1936;  Soar  &  Soar,  1969; 
Sterrett  &  Davis ,  1954) ,  Certain  skills ,  however,  have  been 
found  to  improve,  such  as  handwriting  (Nelson,  1929)  and  nature 
study  (Bruene,  1928),  although  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
thes<%  skills  may  improve  with  maturation  or  practice,  rather 
than  instruction.  Skills  taught  through  drill,  or  subjects 
that  reqv:ire  specific  facts  and  information  tend  to  show 
greater  summer  loss.  A  number  of  an^ilysts  have  believed  *:hat 
highly  motivated  students,  capable  of  autonomous  learning  do 
better  in  the  stunmer  months  (Soar  &  Soar,  1969),  Intelligent 
students  generally  show  higher  levels  of  retenuion  than  those 
less  gif  tf.d  (Bruene,  1928;  Cook,  1942;  Schrepel  &  Laslett, 
1936), 

By  contemporary  standards ,  these  studies  are  neither 
convincing  nor  conclusive ,  thout  exception,  the  samples  are 
small  and  unrepresentative;  control  groups  are  rarely  present; 
family  conditions «  socioeconomic  factors  and  summer  activities 
are  unmeasured.  The  tests  used  by  the  authors  are ,  as  one 
might  suspect,  idiosyncratic  and  generally  not  normed  for  any 
standard  population. 

Recent  studies  of  summer  learning  have  focused  on  two 
sorts  of  questions .  First,  to  what  extent  do  the  patterns  of 
Summer  learning  differ  for  children  from  different  backgrounds; 
and,  secondly,  how  do  corar rjnsatory  summer  programs  influence 
outcomes.  Hayes  and  Grether  (1969)  and  Hayes  and  King  (197A) 
compared  summer  learning  rates  in  Black  and  Puerto  Rican 
schools  with  those  in  all-White  schools .  Irrespective  of 
grade,  reading  scores  in  the  minority  schools  consifitently 
lagged  behind  those  observed  in  all"White  schools.  As  Hayes 
and  Grether  (1969,   p.   7)  report,   "upward  of  60  percent  of  the 
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difference  between  the  economically  advantaged  all-White 
schools  and  the  all— Bl:ick  and  Puerto  3tican  schools"  could  be 
accounted  for  by  differential  suunmer  programs - 

Murnane  ( 1975 )  collected  longitudinal  achievement  data  on 
second  and  third  graders  in  New  Haven  for  two  years.  He  found 
that  White  children  consistently  did  better  than  either  Black 
or  Spanish-speaking  children,  although  sijiminer  loss  was  true  for 
all  children  irrespective  of  race. 

Pelavin  and  David  (1977  )  and  David  and  Pelavin  (1578) 
studied  four  compensatory  education  programs  using  longitudinal 
data-  Again,  they  found  subst&iitial  loss  among  compensatory 
education  studants  on  the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Teat  for 
students  in  grades  three  through  eight  during  the  summer 
months ,  These  reports  found  their  largest  audience  in  the 
evaluation  community;  the  conclusion  that  seems  to  have  had  the 
most  impact  is  that  Title  I  evaluations  should  be  based  on  12- 
month  data,  rather  than  the  school  year  alone.  Later  evalua^ 
tions  of  compensatory  programs,  such  as  the  Sustaining  Effects 
Study,  were  concerned  to  show  that  summer  loss  did  not  vitiate 
positive  findings  from  9-month  studies-  The  question  of  how 
much  learning  occurs ,  or  whether  the  patterning  of  gains  is 
meaningful,  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

Har^imond  and  Frechtling  (1979)  studied  reading  and  math 
tkchievement  in  400  first-  and  third-grade  classrooms  a3  part  of 
the  Instructional  Dimensions  Study  (IDS) ,  In  all  cases ,  the 
school  year  gaina  of  compensatory  education  students  exceeded 
that  of  the  non-compensatory  education  students ,  while  the 
summer  gains  showed  the  reverse  trend.  During  the  spring  to 
fall  interval,  that  is  the  summer,  the  first^  and  third-grade 
cotapensatory  education  students  fell  behind  their  classmates  in 
both  reading  and  math,  Hammond  and  Frechtling  do  not  find, 
however,  that  summer  school  programs  have  much  impact  on  this 
trend, 

The  only  study  to  date  that  has  looked  at  summer  learning 
patterns  without  the  lens  of  compensatory  education  is  Heyns 
( 1978) .  Longitudinal  data  for  fifth-,  sixth-,  and  seventh- 
grade  students  was  collected  in  ^2  Atlanta  schools  -  The 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  degree  to  which 
longitudinal  learning  patterns  might  Provide  .a  more  precise 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  schools  than  could  be  m^de  with 
existing  data  on  patterns  between  schools.  The  purpose  was  to 
use  summer  as  a  temporal  control  for  schooling;  since  children 
are  influenced  by  families  and  peers  year-round,  the  purpose 
was  to  use  summer  as  a  quasi-experimental  control  for  "school- 
ing/" to  measure,  in  effect,  "non-schooling," 

These  data  strongly  support  the  escistence  of  differential 
summer  learning -     During  the  summer ,  the  maj  ori  ty  of  children 
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learn  less  rapidly  than  diiring  the  school  year*  Moreover, 
during  ''he  summer  socioeconomic  and  racial  inequality  increases 
dramati^cally*  Summer  schools  do  not ,  it  should  be  stressed, 
remedy  the  situation;  however,  the  summer  programs  in  Atlanta 
were  not,  in  general ,  intended  to  promote  growth.  These 
programs  were  short,  voluntary,  and  devoted  to  fun  as  much  as 
to  educational  compensation* 

Thes^  studies ,  insofar  as  substantive  generalisations  are 
possib?e,  tend  to  agree  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Major  problems 
for  the  analyst  remain;  the  next  section  reviews  the  conceptual 
and  methodological  difficulties  in  assessing  summer  programs. 

Evaluating  Summer  Losses 

There  are  recurring  dilemmas  in  assessing  summer  programs, 
compensatory  or  otherwise,  that  seem  intractable  both  concep- 
tually and  methodologically.  The  problems  afflict  virtually 
all  of  the  research  in  this  area;  moreover,  they  obviate  the 
likelihood  of  conducting  a  synthesis  or  meta-analysis  of 
findings. 

As  we  have  seen,  researchers  have  studied  a  number  of 
distinct  issues  regarding  summer  learning.  Although  the  issues 
are  related  conceptually,  they  invite  quite  different  analytic 
strategies  and  conclusions*  First,  the  problem  has  frequently 
been  defined  as  retention,  rather  than  cognitive  growth j 
consequently,  analysts  have  been  concerned  with  the  magnitude 
or  the  distribution  of  sujiimer  loss.  Secondly,  the  retention 
issue  is  rarely  defined  as  a  comparison  between  rates  of 
cognitive  growth  in  the  school  year  and  the  summer,  or  as 
relative  learning  in  a  temporal  framework.  Few  analysts  have 
looked  at  cognitive  growth  as  a  temporal  phenomenon,  at  all;  we 
do  not  have  reasonable  models  for  growth,  short  of  expecting 
linear  ratos  year-round.  The  logic  of  seasonal  growth  patterns 
leads  directly  to  the  question  of  whether  children  learn  more 
or  less  during  fixed  periods  of  time  *  and  whether  one  can 
analyze  growth  as  a  cumulative  process .  These  questions  are 
problematic  for  all  evaluation  studies .  SiJtmmer  programs 
insofar  as  they  have  been  evaluated,  are  typically  viewed  as  an 
educational  treatment  in  an  experimental  or  quasi-experimental 
framework;  hence,  the  primary  question  is  whether  participants 
fare  better  than  non-participants .  Third,  but  only  recently, 
the  summer  months  have  been  examined  as  a  time  in  which 
relative  gains  and  losses  mattered;  therefore,  researchers  have 
been  concerned  with  comparing  the  patterning  of  test  scores  for 
high  or  low  achievers,  for  White  or  minority  students,  or  for 
children  from  more  or  less  advantaged  families- 

Each  of  these  conceptual  perspectives  invites  conclusions 
that  depend  on  untested  methodological  assumptions.  First,  to 
my  knowledge,    there  hag  never  been  a  psychology  of  cognitive 
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forgetting;  one  must  assume  that  the  de-learning  process  is 
somehow  the  reverse  of  learning.  Second,  although  there  has 
been  substantial  progress  in  comparisons  across  studies ,  we 
still  do  not  have  a  certain  method  of  comparing  gains  or  losses 
on  different  test  instruments  *  And  finally,  once  one  embarks 
on  a  longitudinal  evaluation  of  relative  progress ,  one  immedi- 
ately wonders  whether  the  metrics  of  achievement  assigned  to 
tests  can  support  the  assumptions  one  wishes  to  make.  I  have 
written  extensively  about  these  problems  (Heyns,  19  78,  1980) ; 
they  still  seem  quite  intractable  and  particularly  SO  for 
studies  that  wish  to  assess  rel  ative  sxxmmer  growth  or  to 
evaluate  sujtmer  programs ,  An  insignificant  gain  (or  loss )  is 
only  meaningful  in  the  context  of  how  much  gain  (or  loss) 
should  be  expected  in  a  specific  time  period,  A  small  gain, 
even  when  not  significantly  different  from  zero  can  be  more 
actual  learning  month— by-month  than  a  significant  gain  for  a 
longer  period  of  time ,  When  true  experimental  data  cannot  be 
collected,  the  issue  of  norms  or  expected  gains  becomes  far 
moi e  Important  for  conclusions • 

The  varying  conceptual  models  that  underlie  assessments  of 
summer  growth  have  analytic  implications  as  well  (Deck  £t  Arter, 
I 931 ) ,  Summer  loss ,  particularly  among  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion^  or  children  who  are  eligible  or  enrolled  in  compensatory 
education,  may  cast  doubt  on  the  "real"  effectiveness  of  school 
year  programs,  even  though  slower  summer  growth  may  be  quite 
general •  Evaluation  designs  that  include  a  pretest/posttest 
framework  do  not  typically  involve  a  correction  factor  for 
program  duration)  short-term  intensive  programs  tend  to  be 
evaluated  with  the  aame  statistical  expectations  as  programs 
with  a  longer  frame  of  reference.  Insofar  as  regression 
effects  seem  ubiquitous  in  educational  research,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  compare  the  rates  of  learning  for  children  who 
fall  on  different  parts  of  the  achievement  distribution. 
Disentangling  summer  gains  or  losses  by  comparing  the  perform- 
ance of  low—  or  high-achieving  students  is ,  to  say  the  least, 
complex , 

In  practice,  these  issues  have  cropped  up  in  virtually 
every  longitudinal  study  of  summer  learning  that  has  been  done- 
The  conclusions  reached  by  analysts  are,  typically,  e<luivocal 
about  one  or  more  of  the  outcomes  ■  Without  exception,  the 
studies  have  relied  on  test  scores  and  data  collection  proce- 
dures that  were  designed  for  studying  school  learning. 
Moreover,  diametrically  opposed  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
exactly  the  same  data,  depending  on  the  conceptual  and  method- 
ological assumptions.  To  illustrate,  let  us  review  the 
findings  and  conclusions  written  by  or  attributed  to  the  single 
most  comprehensive  study  of  sujnmer  learning  yet  undertaken,  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study, 
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Sustaining  Effects  Study 


The  only  national  study  of  summer  learning  that  has  been 
conducted,  and  by  far  the  largest  single  study,  is  the  Sustain- 
ing Effects  Study  (SES) .  Begun  in  1975,  the  SES  collected 
longitudinal  data  for  three  successive  school  years  on  over 
100,000  students  in  some  300  elementary  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Among  the  fifteen  volumes  published  by  the  primary 
contractor,  the  System  Development  Corporation  of  Santa  Monica, 
California,  one  entire  report  was  devoted  to  summer  growth 
(Klibanoff  &  Haggart,  1981). 

The  primary  questions  posed  by  the  SES  concern  the 
allocation,  costs,  effects,  and  the  sustained  effects  of 
compensatory  education  among  elementary  school  students  - 
Academic  achievement  in  reading  and  math  was  assessed  by  the 
Comprehensive  Teat  of  Basic  Skills,  although  a  small  number  of 
particular  items  were  eliminated  because  they  were  judged 
culturally  or  racially  biased  (Hemenway  et  al . ,  1978)  - 
Vertical  Scale  scores  were  developed  for  these  tests ,  by 
projecting  national  test  score  distributions  from  the  first 
year  of  the  study.  The  testing  schedule ,  was  established  as 
the  third  and  fourth  week  of  classes  in  the  fall  and  about  five 
weeks  before  classes  ended  in  the  spring,  and  apparently  most 
schools  conformed  to  this  schedule  (Klibanoff  &  Haggart,  1981). 

The  first  major  finding  of  this  study  was  that  no  absolute 
summer  loss  existed  for  students  in  the  summer >  Reading  gains 
e^cceeded  math  gains,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that 
math  losses  occur  at  the  higher  grades  (Carter,  1984;  Klibanoff 
&  Haggart,   1981 ) . 

This  finding  is  entirely  due  to  the  adjustments  made  for 
the  testing  schedule.  As  Klibanoff  and  Haggart  (1981)  demon- 
strate ,  an  absolute  drop-off  occurs  if  one  extrapolates 
learning  rates  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  or  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  (see  Figure  III-2) .  They  adroit  that  the 
testing  procedures  may  err  in  favor  of  finding  positive  growth 
during  the  summer ,  since  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  regular 
schooling  are  included  in  the  period  defined  as  the  summer  for 
their  model-  If  one  looks  at  the  actual  test  scores,  however, 
a  considerably  different  picture  emerges  (see  Figures  III— 3  and 
III-4). 

In  terms  of  relative  gains  or  losses ,  the  standardised 
achievement  scores  presented  by  Carter  suggest  that  Title  I 
students  in  grades  one  through  four ,  lose  relative  ground 
during  the  summer  each  and  every  year  (Carter,  1984),  although 
this  ±3  not  mentioned  directly.  The  only  students  with  any 
gains  during  the  summer  are  those  not  enrolled  in  Title  I,  the 
regular  or  non-compensatory  education  students .  Neither 
Klibanoff  and  Haggart  (1981)  nor  Carter  (1984)  claim  that 
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Figure  Scaling  Issues  in  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study 
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The  spring- to-f all  differences  are  always  associated  with 
cross-sectional  changes  in  samples  and  are  frequently  alao 
associated  with  differences  in  test  levels,  Negative  "growth*\ 
when  it  occurs  #  may  be  attributed  to  sample  differences  and 
test^level  differences.  When  raw  scores  are  compared  for  the 
same  test  levels^  the  differences  are  either  positive  or  small 
when  negative .  Therefore ^  the  z ig-zag  nature  of  the  curves 
above  should  not  be  cs^relessly  attributed  to  "summer  drop-off," 

Source:      Hemenway  et  al-     (1978)^  Figure  1-1^  p.  29- 

Figure  II J-3  _  Vertical  Scale  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Grade 
Level  by  Quartiles  for  the  Bebiased  C1BS  Reading 
Test 
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The  spring— tO"f all  differences  are  always  associated  with 
cross-sectional  changes  in  samples  and  are  frequently  also 
associated  with  differences  in  test  levels «  Negative  "growth," 
when  it  occurs ,  may  be  attributed  to  sample  differences  and 
test^level  differences ,  When  raw  scores  are  compared  for  the 
same  test  levels,  the  difference3  arc  either  posi^tive  or  small 
when  negative .  Therefore ,  the  zig-zag  nature  of  the  curves 
above  should  not  be  carele33ly  attributed  to  "summer  drop-off." 

Source;      Hemenway  et  al,     (1973),  Figure  1-2,  p.  30* 

Figure  III-A  *  Vertical  Scale  Scores  as  a  Function  of  Grade 
Level  by  Quart ile3  for  the  Debiased  CTBS  Math 
Test 
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students  learn  as  rapidly  in  the  summer  as  the  school  year; 
their  data  show  a  pronounced  slowdown  during  the  summer  months 
for  everyone.  Carter  describes  the  summer  reading  gains  as 
"large"  (p.  8),  while  Klibanoff  and  Haggart  (1981)  note  that 
compensatory  education  students  "tend  to  make  smaller  gains 
over  the  summer  than  do  non-compensatory  education  students" 
(p-  31 ) .  Yet  their  primary  goal  is  showing  that  an  absolute 
loss  doe?  not  occur < 

A  Second  major  finding  is  thai:  summer  programs  are  not 
related  to  sujmner  growth;  compensatory  education  students 
attending  summer  school  do  not  show  greater  growth  than  those 
not  attending-  Hence,  the  evidence  does  not  "provide  much,  if 
any^  Support  for  the  effectiveness  or  cos t-'ef feet iveness  of 
sximmor  school"  (p .  21 ) .  This  conclusion,  which  is  doubtless 
true,  follows  analyses  that  demonstrate  repeatedly  that  very 
small  or  nt^gligible  gains  are  made  during  the  summer  months  for 
any  cohort*  Hhe  authors  note  that  smnmer  programs  are  short , 
and  "are  not  particularly  intensive  treatments"  (p .  34 ) ; 
although  compensatory  education  students  are  more  likely  to 
enroll,  and  to  receive  disproportionate  resources,  they  do  not 
seem  effective .  The  fact  that  gains  are  trivial  during  the 
stimmer,  whether  or  not  students  attend  summer  school,  becomes 
prima  facie  evidence  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  summer  pro- 
grams . 

The  Sustaining  Effects  Study  did  not  apparently  explore 
regression  effects  very  seriously.  Carter  ( 198A )  concludes 
that  '*high  gainers  tend  to  lose  over  the  summer ,  whereas  low 
gainers  tend  to  gain"  (p,  8)-  Klibanoff  and  Haggart  (1981) 
also  report  an  inverse  relationship  between  sijunmer  changes  and 
those  in  the  preceding  school  year;  this  is  interpreted  as  an 
artifact  of  regression  when  applied  to  students  in  high-gaining 
programs  during  the  school  year  who  showed  greater  losses  (p . 
A6)  or  when  the  incidence  of  summer  losses  in  mathematics  is 
concentrated  among  high  achievers  (p*  Al) .  There  is  less 
mention  of  regression  artifacts  when  considering  the  gains  of 
compensatory  education  students ,  in  either  the  school  year  or 
the  summer . 

Any  analysis  of  longitudinal  change  involves  measurement 
error  and  regression  effects  -  The  major  unresolved  problem 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view  is  that  there  are  few  models 
suggesting  how  or  why  test-score  reliability  should  vary  across 
time.  One  might  expect  greater  reliability  and  less  measure- 
ment error  when  comparing  a  pretest  and  a  posttest  separated  by 
only  three  months-  Alternatively  perhaps,  differences  in  test 
administration  between  the  fall  and  the  spring  are  sufficiently 
great  to  wash  out  differences  due  to  growth.  The  models 
developed  for  Atlanta  (Heyns,  1980)  imply  that  within  parallel 
batteries,  reliability  tends  to  increase  over  time.  (Klibanoff 
and    Haggart    also    show    that    for    non-compensatory  education 
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programs  the  portion  of  the  variance  explained  by  the  pretest 
increases  over  time  for  successive  cohorts-)  However,  this 
could  be  explained  as  "practice  effects,"  as  ''scale  effects," 
or  as  decliiiing  errors  of  measurement  (Heyns,  1980)- 

The  major  important  finding  from  the  SES,  unlike  those 
discussed  above ,  seems  to  have  escappd  the  various  summaries  - 
Consistently,  Klibanoff  and  Haggart  (1981)  show  greater  sunimer 
losses  for  compensatory  education  students  than  for  non- 
compensatory education  students  -  Among  Title  I  students  as 
well ,  w>en  children  are  classified  by  achievement  level ,  by 
minority  statiis ,  Or  by  participation  in  nutrition  programs  ( a 
proxy  for  family  economic  status),  "disadvantaged  students  tend 
to  grow  at  a  slightly  slower  rate  over  the  suimmer  than  do  their 
non-dis advantaged  peers"  (p-47) .  While  the  authors  reiterate 
that  "summer-loss  is  not  as  prevalent  a  phenomenon  as  policy 
makers  had  feared/*  their  evidence  clearly  points  to  a  consis- 
tent relative  loss  among  the  least  advantaged  children.  This 
finding    confirms    the     conclusions    and    analyses    of  Summer 

Learning    and  the  EffRCts    nf  Schoolina    (Heyns,     1978)    to  a 

remarkable  extent ,  Although  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study 
necessarily  focused  on  Title  I  programs ,  the  patterning  of 
gains  and  losses  in  a  national  sample  are  remarkably  consistent 
with  those  for  a  single  school  district .  Moreover,  the 
description  of  sunimer  programs  *  the  levels  of  participation, 
and  the  generally  insignificant  effects  are  also  consistent. 
Since  Summer  Learning  and  the  Effect  of  Schooling  collected 
data  on  only  two  cohorts,  for  two  years,  the  generally  consis" 
tent  findings  based  on  six  grades  studied  for  three  years  are 
reassuring. 

The  studies  reviewed  to  date  have  dealt  exclusively  with 
elementary  school  students .  Although  high  schools  are  more 
likely  to  sponsor  sijunmer  school  programs ,  there  has  been  far 
less  attention  paid  to  student  outcomes  at  this  level  _  The 
major  exception  is  a  recent  demonstration  project  funded,  in 
part,  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Summer  Training  and  Education 
Program  (STEP),  designed  and  managed  by  Public /Private  Ventures 
(Branch,  Milliner,  and  Bumbaugh,  1986).  To  this  program  we  now 
turn- 

The  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program 

The  STEP  program,  which  is  about  to  enter  its  second 
summer  of  operation,  is  an  experimental  intervention  conducted 
in  five  urban  sites .  The  initial  program  involved  1 , 593 
fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-olds  provided  with  both  academic 
remediation,  and  instruction  in  life  skills ,  as  well  as  the 
work  experience  provided  under  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  (SYETP)  _  Eligible  youth  in  the  five  sites 
were  randomly  assigned  to  a  STEP  program  or  to  the  regular 
SYETP  work  experience,  and  both  treatment  and  control  students 
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were  compensated  at  the  same  rate — $3-35  per  hour.  The  STEP 
remediation  component  provides  90  hours  of  basic  skill  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  math,  in  an  individualized  and  self spaced 
curriculum,  utilising  computer-assisted  instruction  (CAI)  for 
25  percent  of  the  remediation. 

In  general ,  both  treatment  and  control  students  took  the 
intermediate  battery  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  on 
the  first,  day  of  the  program  and  after  seven  or  eight  weeks. 
Attrition  from  the  STEP  program  and  poor  attendance  were  low; 
over  90  percent  of  those  pretested  also  took  the  posttest.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  inspire  that  students  would  be  motivated 
to  do  their  beat  on  the  pretest  and  pos ttest ,  special  fees 
based  on  a  lottery  were  introduced  at  each  testing  site  and 
period. 

The  incentive  scheme  developed  by  Public/Private  Ventures 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  unique  aspect  of  the  program  evaluation- 
Students  were  not  paid  for  each  correct  answer,  which  would  be 
a  very  costly  solution;  rather  each  correct  response  entitled 
students  to  one  additional  change  to  win  in  a  lottery  held 
after  the  testing .  Fifteen  winners  of  $50.00  each  were 
selected  at  each  site  at  each  test  administration  for  both 
treatment  and  control  students .  The  lottery  scheme  seems  an 
elegant  solution  to  providing  monetary  incentives  for  correct 
answers  that  are  sufficiently  large  to  interest  individual 
students,  yet  sufficiently  economical  so  as  not  to  bankrupt  an 
evaluation  budget  _ 

Despite  the  incentives  to  do  well  on  the  tests ,  and 
despite  the  extensive  remediation,  both  the  treatment  and  the 
control  students  tended  to  lose  ground  during  the  summer. 
However,  the  treatment  students  lost  significantly  less  in  both 
reading  and  math  than  did  the  control  students ,  Treatment 
students  scored  about  one-quarter  of  a  grade  equivalent  more 
than  did  the  control  students  who  received  no  remediation. 
Hispanic^  and  Asians  benefited  the  most  from  the  treatment . 
Girls  benefited  in  both  reading  and  math,  while  the  score  of 
treatment  and  control  boys  were  significantly  different  only  in 
Math.  In  three  sites,  significant  differences  in  achievement 
favored  the  treatment  students;  in  two  sites  differences  were 
not  significant  but  favored  the  treatment  students  -  For  the 
full  sample,  participation  in  STEP  was  worth  12,6  points  on  the 
math  test  and  5.7  points  on  reading  (Branch,  Milliner,  & 
Bximbaiigh,   1986,  p,  72)- 

The  research  evaluating  the  STEP  program  is  novel  in  both 
the  care  with  which  the  experimental  design  was  implemented  ;^nd 
the  incentives  offered  to  students  to  take  the  test  seriouiily- 
If  either  condition  had  not  been  present ,  tne  results  would 
seem  far  more  equivocal-  Even  with  such  precautions,  however, 
the  report   is   forced   to   explain  how   an   achievement   loss  is 
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really  a  positive  program  effect .  In  order  to  convince  SYETP 
administrators  nation"^wide  that  sujnmer  educational  remediation 
is  worthwhile ,  STEP  must  ar^e  that  stemming  summer  losses  in 
basic  skills  is  a  reasonable  goal .  While  in  educat.ional 
circles ,  the  logic  of  such  arguments  is  clear,  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  will  carry  weight  in  the  emplojmient  and 
training  world.  If  trnatment  condition  students  show  lower 
rates  of  dropping*-out ,  perhaps  that  will  be  convincing. 

Summer  Loss  in  College  Studies 

Outcomes  among  university  students  are  sufficiently  far 
from  elementary  and  secondary  schools  a3  to  oe  non-comparable. 
However,  at  least  otie  study  has  concluded  that  the  summer  is  a 
critical  period  for  disadvantaged  college  students  (Kapsis , 
Pro t ash,  &  Levin,  198A ) ,  In  a  longitudinal  study  of  City 
University  of  New  York  freshmen,  Kapsis  and  his  associates 
report  that  during  the  school  year  advantaged  and  disadvantaged 
students  tend  to  leave  school  at  the  same  rate;  during  the 
summer,  however,  disadvantaged  students  and  particularly  those 
who  have  done  poorly,  experience  the  most  pressure  to  drop  out 
of  school.  Among  those  attending  summer  programs,  however^ 
re-enrollment  rates  do  not  vary  by  background*  The  authors 
argue  that  relatively  advantaged  students  are  involved  in 
summer  activities  that  reinforce  educational  commitments; 
students  with  less  encouraging  family  backgrotinds ,  however,  are 
more  likely  to  need  or  profit  from  yeair-round  schooling* 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  two-fold;  first*  to 
summarize  the  deficiencies  of  data  available  on  summer  schools 
anc  second,  to  provide  a  context  for  analyzing  and  interpreting 
the  results  from  the  several  evaluations  that  do  exist.  In  the 
process  it  has  been  useful  to  review  the  studies  that  have  been 
completed.  Within  a  fairly  broad  conceptual  framework*  it  seems 
there  is  substantial  consensus  among  analysts .  Although  one 
can  generalize  across  studies,  the  findings  do  not  necessarily 
suggest  new  directions  for  research  on  summer  programs. 

There  is  virtually  no  information  on  existing  summer 
school  programs*  even  those  that  are  partially  .  funded  by  the 
Federal  govemment .  The  content ,  structure ,  enrollment , 
duration  and  costs  are  not  known.  Moreover*  anecdotal  informa- 
tion and  impressions  suggest  these  programs  are  considerably 
more  diverse  and  difficult  to  classify  than  regular  school  year 
programs,  even  when  ncminally  devoted  to  comparable  tasks  such 
as  compensatory  programs. 


Conclusions 
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The  best  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of  summer  j^jiograms 
suggests  they  are  not  unequivocally  succes  cful -  The  major 
caveats  tJ  this  conclusion  are  first,  the  programs  tend  to  be 
short*  voluntary  half-day  interventions  with  little  semblance 
to  regular  programs  and  second,  we  do  not  have  a  clear  criter- 
ion  lor  ef f ectivennss .  The  great  riajori  'y  of  studies  have 
ob:  ^  ^^'^ed  relatively  slower  growth  during  the  summer  months;  it 
is  .lOt  clear  whether  effectiveness  should  be  measured  ais 
"gains"  or  as  "arrested  declines  - "  Wxtl:out  a  v^lid  expected 
growth  curve,  based  on  a  metric  sensitive  1:0  varying  inttrv  Is 
of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  infer  how  particular  treatments 
alter  the  pattern.  Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that  it  is 
relative  growth,  not  absolute  change,  that  is  the  more  impor- 
tant factor .  Since  standardized  tests  are  normed  on  sample 
populations  of  children,  rather  than  longitudinal  observations, 
it  may  be  that  the  most  accurate  inferences  of  change  concern 
relative  standing^  not  absolute  growth  or  decline. 

In  sum,  the  major  obstacles  to  Chapter  1  evaluations  is 
the  absence  of  appropriate  comparisons.  Without  data  on 
existing  programs ,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  any  particular 
compensatory  education  program  changes  the  educational  context - 
Without  a  valid  model  of  learning  rates  over  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  infer  change ,  While  1  trust  these  are  not 
insxirmountable  difficulties,  they  are  enormous  challenges. 
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CHAPTER  1  PROGRANS  REDUCE  STIJDENT-TO-INSTRUCTOR 
RATIOS  BUT  DO  REDUCED  RATIOS  AFFECT  ACHIEVEMENT? 


The  Sustaining  Effects  Study  of  Title  I  programs  ( see 
Carter ,  1984)  included  a  description  of  the  practices  and 
services  that  constitute  compensatory  education.  Based  on 
extensive  interviews  and  visits  to  55  poverty-area  schools,  the 
report  noted  several  major  differences  between  the  services 
received  by  comt ^nsatory  education  students  and  regular 
students .  Among  these  differences  was  that  Title  I  pupils 
received  more  hours  of  instruction  in  reading  and  math.  In 
addition.  Title  I  students  more  often  received  this  instruction 
in  smaller  classrooms  and/or  in  smaller  instructional  group 
settings . 

The  Title  I  Demonstration  Study  documented  a  similar 
impact  on  instructional  settings  (Archambault  £t  St <  Pierre, 
1979).  This  study  collected  data  from  12  school  districts  and 
compared  the  services  received  by  Title  I  students  and  their 
non-Title  I  counterparts.  The  Deononstration  Study  found  that, 
when  compared  to  non-Title  I  students  in  either  their  own  or 
other  schools.  Title  I  students  spent  about  13  minutes  :TiorG  a 
day  in  language  arts  instruction.  About  on^-fourth  oi  the 
Title  I  students  *  Instruction  occurred  in  a  compensatory 
setting. 

The  Demonstration  Study  also  documented  differences  in  the 
size  of  instructional  groups .  The  large  majority  of  regular 
language  arts  instruction  occurred  in  groups  of  6  or  more  with 
about  one-third  of  all  regular  instruction  occurring  in  groups 
of  6  to  20  students .  However,  in  9  of  the  12  districts  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  Title  I  students'  compensatory  instruc- 
tion was  at  the  individual  level  or  in  groups  of  2  to  5 
students.  The  percentage  of  compensatory  instruction  delivered 
in  groups  of  5  pupils  or  less  ranged  from  37  percent  to  100 
percent  across  the  districts* 

In  sum,  then,  two  effects  of  Title  I  programs ,  and  the 
Chapter  1  programs  that  followed,  are  that  children  needing 
compensatory  education  get  more  instruction  in  basic  slcills 
areas  and  this  added  instruction  usually  occurs  in  small 
groups .  Both  effects  can  be  viewed  as  products  of  the  de- 
creased student— to-instructor  ratio  that  occurs  because  Chapter 
1  programs  allow  the  hiring  of  additional  specialists ,  class" 
room  teachers,  and/or  instructional  aides. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  research  on 
how  student-to-instructor  ratio  effects  influence  schooling, 
with  particular  attention  to  how  the  research  relates  to 
low-achieving  children.  Two  areas  of  research  are  particularly 
germane  <      These   involve  the  effects  on  schooling  outcomes  of 
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(a)  class  or  instructional  group  aise  and  (b )  scheduled, 
instructional ,  or  engagement  time ,  Because  both  areas  have 
generated  considerable  Interest  within  the  educational  comnm- 
nity^  numerous  pr^^vious  attempts  to  synthesize  these  research 
literatures  already  exist .  Therefore,  rather  than  attempt 
another  synthesis,  this  paper  will  review  the  conclusions  of 
several  existing  reviews  of  the  literatures. 


Class  and  Instructional  Group  Size 


Class  Size  and  Achievement 

The  first  empirical  study  of  the  effects  of  class  size  on 
achievement  was  conducted  by  Rice  before  the  turn  of  this 
century  (Rice,  1902).  Between  1900  and  1975,  at  least  76  more 
studies  were  conducted.  interest  in  class  size  was  strong 
during  the  period  1910  to  1930,  diminished  from  1930  to  1960, 
and  reemerged  as  an  important  topic  during  the  past  25  years. 

Since  1968^  at  least  20  reviews  of  the  class  size  litera-- 
ture  have  been  published^  One  of  these  reviews,  by  Gene  Glass 
and  Mary  Lee  Smith  (1978),  received  considerable  attention  from 
both  the  educational  research  community  and  the  general  public. 
The  conclusions  of  this  review  and  some  of  the  surrounding 
debate  provide  a  good  context  for  examining  the  underlying 
research  literature  and  the  issues  raised  by  it. 

Glass  and  Smith  performed  a  meta-analysis  on  the  outcomes 
of  77  studies  that  included  72b  comparisons  between  a  smaller 
and  larger  class  on  a  measure  of  achievement ,  Half  of  the 
comparisons  involved  elementary  school  children  and  all  types 
of  subject  matter  were  included.  The  size  of  smaller  and 
larger  classes  varied  from  comparison  to  comparison,  with  a 
particular  class  size  being  the  small  class  in  some  studies  and 
the  large  class  in  others  -  For  instance ,  in  one  study  a 
"class"  of  one  student  was  compared  with  a  ''class*'  of  two 
students .  In  197  comparisons ,  class  sizes  between  24  and  34 
were  compared  to  classes  with  35  or  more  students - 

Glass  and  Smith  found  that  60  percent  of  all  comparisons 
favored  the  smaller  class .  When  classrooms  with  about  18 
students  were  compared  to  classrooms  containing  about  28 
students  I  the  percent  of  comparisons  favoring  the  smaller  class 
rose  to  69  percent.  Ninety**eight  p-rcent  of  canparisons  (45  of 
A6)  between  clasa  sizes  of  2  and  2b  pupils  favored  the  smaller 
class.  In  contrast,  when  smaller  classes  contained  30  students 
or  more  no  advantage  was  found  over  classes  larger  in  size* 

The  meta-analysis  paid  special  attention  to  the  109 
comparisons    from   studies    that    employed   random   assignment  of 
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pupils  to  the  smaller  and  larger  classes .  Figure  II 1-5 
presents  the  mathematical  relationship  between  class  sise  and 
percentile  achievement  ranking  of  the  average  pupils  in  the 
class  based  on  these  experimental  studies-  The  graph  is  set  so 
tha*  the  ranh  for  the  average  student  in  a  class  of  AO  is  at 
the  50th  percentile.  It  should  first  be  noted  that  the  effect 
of  class  size  appeared  to  grow  as  sizn  was  reduced,  meaning  a 
reduction  from,  say  10  to  5  students  had  a  greater  impact  than 
a  reduction  from  30  to  25  students .  Additionally,  two  curves 
are  presented,  one  for  comparisons  of  class  size  after  more 
than  100  hours  of  instruction  and  one  for  studies  of  shorter 
duration.  As  the  graph  indicates,  the  meta-analysis  found  that 
studies  covering  longer  periods  of  instruction  found  results 
more  strongly  favoring  small'ar  classes.  Two  illustrations  will 
demonstrate  how  the  curves  can  be  aPPlied,  First ,  the  graph 
indicates  that  a  stud^t  whose  achievement  surpassed  50  percent 
of  his  classmates  in  a  class  of  40  students  would  exceed  60 
percent  of  these  classmates  if  he  were  taught  in  a  class  of  ZO 
students  for  over  100  hours  -  In  contrast ,  this  student  would 
surpass  55  percent  or  56  percent  of  students  in  classes  of  AO 
if  given  less  than  100  hours  of  instruction  in  a  class  of  20 
pupils . 

Glass  and  Smith  noted  that  the  curves  generated  by 
carefully  controlled  studies  were  steeper  than  those  frop  less 
well-controlled  studies  -  Perhaps  roost  crucial  to  this  discus- 
sion, the  meta-analysis  indicated  that  the  relation  between 
class  sise  and  achievement  did  not  change  significantly  for 
students  of  different  ages  or  different  ability  levels - 

The  attention  given  Glass  and  Smith's  meta-analysis  was 
due  to  the  clarity  of  its  findings.  Whereas  past  reviews  had 
labeled  the  literature  inconsistent  and  inconclusi  ve ,  this 
review  fotmd  clear  evidence  that  reduced  class  size  produced 
increased  academic  achievement-  As  the  journal  Phi  D^l^ 
Kappa^j:  (Staff,  1979)  stated:  "The  Glass  study  is  the  first  by 
3.  nationally  recognized  researcher  to  make  unequivocal  state" 
ments  about  the  effects  of  class  size  on  pupil  achievement-  It 
has  enormous  policy  implications**  ( p-  411) .  However,  the 
meta-analysis  did  not  go  uncriticised.  Most  prominent  among 
these  were  (a)  a  reanalysis  of  the  data  by  Hedges  and  Stock 
(1983),  (b>  two  articles  by  Slavin  (198Aa,  198Ab)  appearing  in 
the  Educational  Researcher,  and  ^c)  a  monograph  published  by 
the  Educational  Research  Service  (19S0), 

Hedges  and  Stock  (1983)  noted  that  there  were  at  least  two 
problems  with  the  estimation  procedures  employed  by  Glass  and 
Smith,  First ,  the  effect  size  €.stimate  used  in  the  meta- 
analysis tended  to  overestimate  the  population  effect  size. 
Second,  the  variance  of  a  study's  effect  size  estimate  should 
be  based  on  its  sampl.j  size  and  the  Glass  and  Smith  meta" 
analysis  did  not  take  this  into  account  -     Hedges  and  Stock 
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Source:     Glass,      V.,  Cahen,      S.,  Smith,  M.  L.,  &  Filby,  N. 

(1982).    School  filass  size.    Beverly  Hills,  CA: 
Sage. 


Figure  III-5.    The  Relationship  of  Class  Size  and  Pupil 
Achievement  Based  on  109  Experimental 
Comparisons  in  the  Research  Literature 
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reanalyzed  the  data  using  more  appropriate  model  assuntptions  • 
They  concluded  that  the  new  effect  size  curves  would  lead  one 
toexpect  lower  achievement  in  smaller  classes  than  the  original 
curves*  However,  smaller  classes  stilX  led  to  higher  expected 
achievement  than  larger  classes  and  the  shape  of  the  curve 
remained  unchanged.  Also,  the  authors  stated  th^t:,  "Lhe  tests 
of  significance  confirm  that  class  size  accounts  for  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  achievement  variation,  while  also  iudicating 
that  substantial  sources  of  systematic  variation  remain  to  be 
explained"  (pp.  83-84)* 

Slavin' s  ( 1984a)  critique  dealt  primarily  with  the  fact 
that  ass  and  Smith ' s  effects  were  strongly  influenced  by 
studies  of  tutoring,  not  class  s<ze*  Specifically,  Slavin 
contended  that  if  studies  comparing  a  class  composed  of  one 
student  with  a  larger  class  were  removed  from  the  meta-analysis 
only  a  trivial  effect  of  class  size  would  remain*  The  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  aclii evement  of  an  average  child  in  a  class  of 
40  would  be  affected  by  instruction  in  a  class  of  20  was  an 
extrapolation  based  on  studies  of  tutoring  (Slavin,  1984b) • 
Slavin  summed  up  by  saying  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  Glass 
et  al,  meta-analysis  to  contradict  an  assertion  that  class  size 
makes  no  difference  in  achievement  unless  the  smaller  class  has 
no  more  than  three  students"  (p*  11)* 

Glass,  Cahen,  Smith,  and  Filby  ( 1982 )  responded  to  this 
criticism  by  referring  to  an  unreported  analysis  that  calcu-^ 
la  ted  the  curves  eliminating  all  comparisons  in  which  the 
smaller  class  size  was  less  than  5  students*  This  analysis 
found  the  general  shape  and  elevation  of  the  curve  to  be 
similar  to  that  in  Figure  III-5.  Carlberg  and  Associates 
(1984)  also  defended  the  class  size  meta-analysis  by  tafciug  the 
position  that  it  is,  in  fact,  legitimate  to  conceptualize  the 
tutoring  situation  as  a  class  size  of  one<  Further,  they 
claimed  that  Slavin' s  concern  about  extrapolating  the  effect 
size  curve  beyond  a  class  size  of  three  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  an  extraordinary  discontinuity  of  effect  would  occur 
between  class  sizes  of  three  and  four*  The  authors  had  never 
seen  such  a  discontinuity  and  doubted  that  one  exists. 

The  Educational  Research  Service  <  ER5 ;  1 980 )  highlighted 
five  additional  areas  of  criticism-  These  were  that;  (a)  the 
meta-analysis  obscured  Important  distinctions  in  class  size 
research;  (b)  the  major  findings  were  based  on  too  few  studies 
and  Were  thus  overgeneralised;  ( c)  the  Interpretation  of 
findings  was  often  contradictory;  (d)  the  conclusions  unjusti- 
fiably encouraged  class  size  reductions;  and  (e)  the  generali-^ 
zations  created  doubt  &bout  the  need  for  further  research. 

Glass  and  Associates  (1982)  responded  to  each  criticism, 
but  three  rebuttals  are  most  relevant  here*  The  meta-analysts 
said  that  they  carefully  exainined  numerous  distinctions  in  the 
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Ir^-terature  and  found  that,  aside  from  hours  of  instruction,  the 
differences  were  too  small  to  justify  separate  conclusions . 
These  distinctions  included  subject  matter,  I  ,Q-  level ,  and 
grade  level  _  In  addition,  they  made  no  generalizations , 
certainly  not  to  populations  not  included  in  the  studies ,  but 
merely  described  their  findings .  Finally,  the  ERS  assertion 
that  too  few  studies  were  included  was  based  on  the  decision  to 
use  on±y  the  carefully  controlled  studies  to  generate  the 
curves ,  BRS  ignored  their  dis  cussion  ot  the  7 7 •'Study  database 
in  making  the  "too  few  studies"  claina. 

There  is  an  important  footnote  to  the  ERS  critique-  Glass 
and  Associates  attempted  to  infer  why  KRS  might  have  rejected 
their  effort .  They  noted  that  ERS  was  established  and  sup- 
ported by  seven  organisations  representing  school  boards , 
administrators ,  and  principals ,  or,  according  to  the  met a" 
analysts  "the  professional  organizations  in  the  United  States 
who  have  historically  been  opposed  to  teachers'  unions  in 
negotiations  over  salary  and  working  conditions"  (p.  ) .  The 
implication  was  that  the  ERS  interpretation  was  not  independent 
of  its  sponsors '  organisational  relation  to  the  class  sixe 
issue.  This  relation  dictated,  at  the  least,  a  skeptical  view 
on  ERS'  part  of  res^^rch  finding  benefit  in  small  classes. 

In  light  of  its  dismissal  of  the  meta-analysis,  it  should 
be  noted  that  ERS  published  its  own  review  of  the  c3-ass  size 
literature  in  the  same  year  that  the  Glass  and  Smith  effort 
appeared  (ERS ,  1978 ) _  Examining  the  findings  of  this  review 
may  help  ioentify  aspects  of  the  class  sise  and  achievement 
relation  about  which  there  is  some  agreement, 

Thft  ERS  review  covered  24  studies  involving  grades  K 
through  8,  14  studies  at  the  high  school  level ,  and  three 
general  studies ,  all  conducted  since  1950,  This  review 
concluded  that  the  research  provided  no  clearcut  guidelines  for 
an  op t imum  cl as s  size  _  At  the  same  t ime ,  however ,  i t  was 
recognized  that  important  decisions  concerning  class  size  could 
not  await  definitive  research  findings  and  that  some  assertions 
about  class  size  effects  were  appropriate  even  if  the  existent 
research  was  less  than  adequate.  in  this  spirit,  ERS  offered 
19  "tentative  [emphasis  added]  conclusions  for  consideration 
when  school  officials  formulate  educational  policy'^  (p .  68 )  - 
Among  these  conclusions  werei 

(a)  the  relation  between  pupil  achievement  and 
class  size  is  highly  complex; 

(b)  efficient  class  sizes  are  a  product  of  many 
variables ,  including  subject  area,  nature 
of  the  pupils ,  learning  objectives, 
materials  and  facilities ,  and  tUe  slcills 
and  temperament  of  the  teacher;  and 


( c)  within  the  mid-range  of  25  to  3 A  pupils , 
class  size  appears  to  have  little  if  any 
decisive  impact  on  the  academic  achievement 
of  most,  pupils  in  most  subjects  above  the 
primary  grade.     (p.  69) 

This  last  finding  qualified  but  was  not  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  that  of  Glass  and  Smith  (1978) .  Most 
salutary  from  the  present  perspective  was  a  aet  of  three 
conclusions  about  the  research  evidence  that  indicated; 

(s]  Small  classes  are  Important  to  increased 
pupil  achievement  in  reading  and  mathema" 
tics  in  early  primary  grades; 

(b )  pupils  with  lower  academic  ability  tend  to 
benefit  from  small  classes  more  than  do 
pupils  of  average  ability;  and 

(c)  smaller  classes  can  positively  affect  the 
Scholastic  achievement  of  economically  or 
socially  disadvantaged  pupils,     (p.  69) 

It  may  be  possible,  then,  for  those  conce^Med  with 
compensatory  education  to  find  some  light  amid  ^he  heat 
surrounding  the  interpretation  of  class  size  research-  While 
they  disagreed  about  the  generality  and  robustness  of  the  class 
size  effect,  both  the  meta-analysis  and  the  ERS  review  con- 
cluded that  smaller  class  sizes  benefit  the  population  of 
students  served  by  Chapter  1  programs.  Glass  and  Smith  did  so 
by  finding  the  benef  xt  of  small  classes  held  for  students 
regardless  of  their  Intelligence  level.  ERS  found  the  benefit 
for  low-ability  or  economically  disadvantaged  children  only. 
Further,  the  typical  size  of  compensatory  education  instruc- 
tional groups  falls  within  the  range  about  which  there  appears 
to  be  some  agreement.  It  will  be  recalled  that  from  one-third 
to  all  of  Title  I  students  in  the  districts  sampled  by  the 
Demonstration  Study  received  compensatory  instruction  in  groups 
of  one  to  five  students.  All  the  reviewers  agreed  that  this  is 
the  end  of  the  class  size  curve  where  effects  are  most  dramatiq 
and  dependable. 

CXass  Size  and  Nonachievement  Variables 

While  a  student 's  subject  matter  Imowledge  is  certainly 
the  primary  concern  of  t^ducators ,  achievement  is  only  one 
aspect  of  children  effected  by  the  schooling  process  -  Like- 
wise,  teachers  are  affected  by  their  interactions  with  stu^ 
dents .  Attention  needs  to  be  paid,  therefore,  to  the  non- 
achievement  effects  of  alterations  in  class  size. 


It  should  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  when  Smith  and 
Glass  (1960)  meta— analyzed  the  research  on  nonachievement 
correlates  of  class  size  they  discovered  the  strongest  rela- 
tions invo?  ved  teacher  variables .  Measures  of  effects  on 
teachers  included  morale,  absences,  attitude  toward  students , 
expectations  for  performance  *  perceptions  of  satisfaction  and 
workload,  and  professional  growth.  Of  30  comparisons  between 
smaller  and  larger  classes  Involving  teacher  variables ,  25 
favored  the  smaller  classroom  (Glass  et  al . ,  1982) ,  The 
meta^analysts  concluded  that  teacher  morale  and  liking  of 
pupils  is  higher  and  satisfaction  with  performance  is  greater 
in  smaller  classes, 

The  Class  Size  and  Instruction  Program  conducted  by 
Leonard  Cahen  and  associates  (1983),  to  be  addressed  in  detail 
shortly,  suggested  reasons  why  class  size  has  such  a  great 
impact  on  teachers.  These  authors  noted  that  teachers  face  an 
enormous  management  task  in  monitoring  and  instructing  a  class 
of  students.  The  reduction  in  class  size,  therefore,  may  have  a 
pronounced  impact  on  a  teacher's  cognitive  load,  and  m^^y  make 
the  effect  of  the  reduct:lon  ?^pear  greater  to  the  teacher  than 
that  which  actually  occurs .  In  fact,  a  1973  Gallup  Poll 
indicated  that  85  percent  of  professional  educators  thought 
small  classes  *'make  a  great  deal  of  difference''  in  the  achieve- 
ment or  progress  of  Students  (Elam,  1973). 

The  Smith  and  Glass  meta-analysis  also  found  positive 
effects  of  reduced  class  size  on  student  variables.  One  group 
of  effects ,  labeled  "student  attitudes ,"  included  mt^a^ures  of 
attitudes  toward  the  teacher  and  school,  self-concept,  mental 
health,  and  motivation,  aniong  others-  This  category  of  effects 
demonstrated  a  difference  of  29  percentile  ranks  between 
students  in  classes  of  size  40  and  size  10 .  Another  group  of 
effects  involving  measures  of  student  participation  showed  a 
difference  between  classes  of  10  and  40  students  equal  to  23 
percentile  ranhs*  Finally,  a  group  of  variab?-es  measuring 
different  types  of  student  misbehaviors  also  favored  smaller 
classes,  but  the  number  of  comparisons  was  too  small  to 
estimate  a  percentile  rank  difference. 

Class  Size  and  Instruction 

Studying  the  relation  of  clas=  sisie  to  !he  outcomes  of 
schooling  is  the  first  step  in  assessing  the  impact  of  student- 
to-instructor  ratios  on  the  educational  process  -  However,  it 
leaves  unaddressed  the  equally  important  question  of  how 
changes  in  the  number  of  students  alter  classroom  lif e< 
Understanding  how  the  process  of  schooling  is  affected  by  the 
size  of  the  group  in  which  it  occurs  help  ensure  that  interven- 
tions  will  lie  implemented  only  in  those  circumstances  irost 
likely  to  produce  the  desired  effects- 
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Smith  and  Glass '  (1 980)  meta-analysis  found  thi^t  smaller 
class  3is€3  were  associ<3ted  with  greater  individualization  and 
informality,  higher  quality  of  instruction,  and  more  positive 
school  climate.  However ,  only  the  individualization  and 
quality  of  instruction  categories  contained  sufficient  compari- 
sons to  estimate  the  effect  sise  in  terms  of  percentile  rank 
changes  I  Individualization  included  measur  e£^  such  as  the 
teacher' s  knovrledge  of  pupils ,  frequency  of  dyadic  interac- 
tions, variety  of  activities,  adaptation  of  teaching  to 
individual  students,  and  conferences  with  parent3,  among 
others-  Quality  of  instruction  included  use  of  teaching  aids, 
organization,  task  structuring,  and  number  of  Varied  and 
innovative  activities,  as  well  as  more  general  quality  assess- 
ments .  Comparing  classes  of  10  students  with  classes  of  AO 
students ,  the  difference  for  individualization  was  19  percen- 
tile ranks  while  for  quality  of  instruction  it  was  17- 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  meta-analysis  effect 
sises  for  al"  three  nonacademic  outcomes — teacher  and  student 
feffects  and  classroom  instruction — are  expressed  as  a  compari^ 
son  of  a  large  class ,  AO  students ,  that  is  not  representative 
of  the  average  size  of  present— day  classrooms  and  a  small 
class,  10  students,  that  is  probably  an  unrealistic  expectation 
for  the  reduced  size  of  regular  classes.  Thus,  the  effects  may 
be  larger  than  those  that  could  be  reasonably  obtaintsd  in 
practice .  Also,  the  nonacademic  effects  of  class  size  i Titer- 
acted  with  the  age  of  the  student-  The  impact  of  reducing 
class  size  was  greatest  for  students  under  age  12,  somewhat 
less  for  students  13  to  17,  and  least  for  students  18  and  over. 

While  the  meta-analysis  gives  an  overview  of  the  litera^ 
ture  as  a  whole,  examining  the  details  of  an  exemplary  study 
can  provi' de  additional  insight  and  contextualization.  The 
Class  Sise  and  Instruction  Program  (CSIP;  Calien  et  al.^j  1^83) 
provided  an  in-depth  examination  of  wh&t  happejis  in  classrooms 
when  class  size  is  reduced.  The  CSIP  study  involved  the 
intensive  examination  of  four  second^^rade  classes ,  drawn  from 
one  inner— city  school  in  California  and  one  rural  school  in 
Virginia.  In  both  schools,  class  sise  was  reduced  by  one-third 
in  January  by  reassigning  some  students  to  a  new  class.  In 
California,  class  size  was  reduced  from  3S  to  22  and  in 
Virginia  from  20  to  13.  Ti:e  research  team  used  both  quantita^ 
tive  and  qualitative  methods  for  collecting  daf^*  including 
coded  observations ,  tests ,  discussions  with  teachers  and 
students,  and  examination  of  student  worlc,  teacher  journals  and 
lesson  plan3,  and  school-wide  documents - 

Although  specific  changes  sometimes  varied,  the  CSIP  study 
found  certain  consistencies  across  classes.  The  changes  could 
be  grouped  into  three  categories ;  behavior  icanagement , 
individualization,  and  curriculum. 
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Teachers  in  the  study  felt  t\.  the  smaller  classes  made 
discipline  easier  and  that  they  spent  more  time  teaching  and 
less  titoe  policing.  This  perception  was  borne  out  by  observa- 
tional data  indicating  students  paid  clorer  attention  when 
class  size  was  reduced  _  Attention  was  enhanced  in  group 
discussions  because  fewer  students  were  lost  in  the  crowd  and 
all  students  had  more  frequent  opportunities  to  participate . 
The  researchers  speculated  that  the  effect  on  participation 
might  be  most  pronounced  for  low  achievers  because  "in  a  small 
group,  where  control  is  perceived  to  be  easier,  the  teacher  may 
feel  she  or  he  can  take  time  to  draw  all  students  into  th:. 
lesson"  rather  than  "rely  on  volunteers  or  high  ability 
students  in  order  to  keep  things  moving  along"  (p .  202} , 
During  seatwork,  attention  is  enhanced  because  the  amount  of 
contact  time  between  teachers  and  students  increases-  This  is 
simply  a  matter  of  the  teacher  having  fewer  students  among  whom 
to  divide  a  constant  period  of  time. 

The  behavior  management  results  of  the  CSIP  study  are 
paralleled  by  results  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study 
(Carter,  1984)  _  This  study  f oiind  that  the  smaller  instruc- 
tional grr^ups  and  lower  student-instructor  rr.tio  associated 
with  Title  I  programs  was  associated  wiLh  more  student  on~task 
behavior,  less  teacher  time  in  behavioral  tnanagement ,  v.  more 
harmonious  class  environment,  and  a  higher  quality  of  cognitive 
monitoring,  task  monitoring,  and  organisatiou  of  activities. 

Teachers  in  the  CSIP  study  also  viewed  the  smal^e  classes 
as  allowing  greater  opportunity  to  meet  indivia;^aX  student 
needs >  However,  the  smaller  classes  did  not  lead  to  dramatic 
individualization  of  instruction  or  ci^rriculum.  Group  instruc- 
tion continued  and  the  curriculum  was  the  same*  Instead, 
teachers  were  able  to  proviclo  students  with  more  feedback, 
help,  enco*aragement,  and  to  find  out  more  about  individual 
feelings  and  interests- 

While  the  curriculum  was  primarily  determined  by  textbooks 
and  remained  unchanged  by  class  size,  teachers  were  able  to 
cover  it  more  effectively.  Lessons  ran  more  smoothly* 
Sometimes  material  wts  covered  more  rapidly  and  other  times 
teachers  expanded  lessons  by  covering  material  in  greater 
depth.  The  researchers  noted  that  many  of  the  enhancements  to 
curriculum  that  occurred  when  class  size  wai  reduced  might  not 
immediately  alter  student  achievement  on  tests.  These  enhance- 
ments were  intended  to  promote  positive  attitudes,  enthusiasm, 
and  overall  learning  skills  rnther  than  narrowly  defined 
subject  domains* 

The  finding  that  smaller  instrur,tional  groups  often  do  not 
result  in  increased  time  spent  on  core  .-naterial  leads  nicely 
into  a  discussion  of  the  second  effect  of  reduced  student-to~ 
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instructor  ratios,  namely,  increased  allocation  of  time  to 
basic  skills  instruction. 

Allocated.   Instructional,  and  Engagement  Timg 


As  noted  previously,  research  indicates  Title  I  students 
Spend  about  13  minutes  more  a  day  in  lang;uage  arts  instruction 
than  non-Title  I  students  (Archambault  &  St.  Pierre,  1979)  and 
similar,  if  not  greater  differences  exist  in  math  and  reading 
(Carter ,  198 A ) .  Nimerous  moaels  of  learning,  most  notably 
those  of  Carroll  (1963)  and  Bl-oom  (1^76),  have  suggested  that 
the  amount  of  time  spert  on  learning  is  an  important  determi- 
nant of  how  much  is  learned.  We  might  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  added  instruction  provided  in  Chapter  1  programs  would  lead 
to  enhanced  achievement. 

However ,  the  relation  between  time  and  learning  is  not 
quite  that  linear  and  invariate .  First ,  at  least  three 
distinctions  must  be  made  in  how  time  is  measured-  Schedulet^ 
or  allocated  ti mp  is  the  time  set  aside  by  law,  school,  and/or 
teacher  for  a  particular  learning  activity  to  take  place. 
Instructional  time  is  the  actual  amount  of  time  spent  on 
academic  material  within  the  allocated  time  period.  Instruc- 
tional time  will  be  less  than  allocated  time  to  the  extent  that 
allocated  time  is  spent  on  classroom  management  and  interrupt 
tions .  En£afie<j|  time^  or  time-on-task,  is  the  time  that 
students  spend  actually  attending  to  lesson  material.  Based  on 
classrooin  observations,  a  student*s  engaged  time  can  range  from 
about  40  percent  to  85  percent  of  allocated  time  (e.£.,  Karweit 
6c  Slavin,  1981). 

A  first  caution^  then,  in  drawing  implications  from  the 
increased  time  allocated  to  instruction  in  basic  skills?  for 
Chapter  i  students  is  that  allocated  time  does  not  translate 
directly  into  time-on-task.  Some  of  the  allocation  advantage 
is  lost  because  Chapter  1  students  are  more  often  absent  from 
school  than  their  non-Chapter  1  counterparts  (Wang  et  al .  , 
1978).  Thus,  for  each  student  the  instructional  time  advantage 
i5  less  than  the  allocated  time  advantage.  Also,  research 
indicates  that  stuc'.ents  of  higher  ability  are  on-task  a  larger 
percent  of  the  time .  Evert son  ( 1980)  found  that  low-achieving 
junior  high  school  students  were  engag^^d  in  academic  activities 
about  AO  percent  of  the  time  while  high  achievers  vere  engaged 
about  85  percent  of  the  time,  Werner  and  Simpson  (1974)  found 
the  difference  to  be  66  percent  to  88  percent ,  respectively. 
This  fin'^  \uz  implies  that  the  added  instructional  txmv.  Chapter 
1  students  receive  may  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
addition  to  their  timt  actually  attending  to  academic  tasks. 
Finally,  because  the  total  amount  of  time  available  in  a  school 
day  is  usually  equal  for  all  students,  the  added  time  Chapter  1 
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students  spend  learning  basic  skills  typically  means  they  spend 
less  time  involved  with  other  curricular  material - 

There  are  some  positive  points  to  be  made  as  well . 
Several  studies,  including  the  Class  Sise  and  Instruction 
Program  (Cahen  et  al-  ,  1983 ) ,  have  found  that  the  smaller 
groupings  in  which  Chapter  1  students  receive  instruction  may 
facilitate  task  engagement  -  This  synergism  between  both 
student-to-ins true tor  ratio  effects  should  help  mitigate  the 
relation  between  ability  and  engaged  time-  Perhaps  more 
important,  even  if  much  of  the  difference  between  time  allo- 
cated to  Chapter  1  and  non-Chapter  1  students  is  eroded  by 
student  differences  in  attendance  and  engagement,  the  added 
time  is  still  compensatory.  That  is,  the  extra  time  may 
diminish  a  difference  in  time-on-task  that  favors  the  more  able 
students-  The  important  comparison,  then,  may  not  be  between 
students  eligible  and  not  eligible  for  compensatory  instruction 
hut  between  how  much  time  eligible  students  are  engaged  in 
basic  skills  tasks  with  and  without  compensatory  instruction. 

Assuming  that  compensatory  ins  true  *:ion  increases  the 
Chapter  1  pupils  allocated,  instructional ,  and  engaged  time, 
then  it  becomes  relevant  to  examine  the  research  relating  time 
to  achievement  - 

Time  and  Aohigvement 

The  most  often  cited  study  of  time  and  achievement  is  the 
Beginning  Teacher  Evaluation  Study  (BTEF -  Denham  &  Lieberman, 
1980) ,  Thia  study  targeted  for  exami  tion  26 1  second  and 
fifth  graders  in  classrooms-  Borg  (1980)  called  the  BTES 
the  ''most  detailed  and  comprehensive  information  ever  collected 
on  the  relationship  between  allocated  time  and  achievement''  Cp - 
A9) .  Data  for  this  study  were  collected  tVirough  classroom 
observation  and  teacher  logs,  rather  than  from  school  records 
and  teacher  recall,  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous  research- 
Tests  of  achievement  were  designed  for  the  BTES  and  were 
divided  into  sub tasks  of  reading  and  mathematics  -  Most 
analyses  were  replicated  during  two  separate  periods  of  the 
school  year. 

Using  multiple  regression  to  predict  the  residual  variance 
in  post test  achievement  after  controlling  for  pretest  scores , 
Borg  (1980)  found  that  allocated  time  explained  significant 
(p< .  10)  remount  of  variance  for  11  of  29  achievement  measures  - 
The  percent  of  variance  explained,  however,  was  generally 
small,  mostly  accounting  for  3  to  6  percent  of  the  pretest/ 
posttest  difference.  Similar  regressions  using  engagement  time 
as  the  predictor  proved  significant  in  13  of  29  cases,  explain- 
ing from  3  to  26  percent  of  the  variance - 
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In  a  composite  analysis,  regressions  were  run  on  measures 
of  achievement  using  four  indicators  of  academic  learning  time, 
all  entered  into  the  equation  simultaneously.  The  indicators 
were;  allocated  time,  percent  of  time  engaged,  percent  of  low 
difficulty  activities,  and  percent  of  high  difficulty  activi- 
ties. Nine  of  a  possible  58  tests  of  the  allocated  and  engaged 
time  measures  proved  to  be  significant  predictors  of  achieve- 
ment. About  three  significant  effects  would  have  been  expected 
by  chance-  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  simulta- 
neous entry  of  the  variables  in  these  analyses  meant  that  any 
correlation  between  the  predictors  diminished  the  estimate  of 
each  predictor's  unique  effect. 

The  conclusion  of  the  BTES  was  that  time  allocated  to 
instruction  in  a  content  area  increases  learning  in  the  area 
and  that  the  proportion  of  allocated  time  that  students  are 
attending  further  predicts  learning. 

Several  other  studies  of  time  and  learning  have  been 
conducted  and,  as  with  class  size,  this  literature  has  been 
subje^^ted  to  numerous  syntheses.  In  fact,  at  least  10  syn- 
theses of  the  literature  have  appeared  since  1980,  with  several 
prompted  by  proposals  to  lengthen  the  school  day  or  year.  Two 
of  these  reviews  will  be  suininarized  here.  The  first,  by  Wayne 
Fredrick  and  Herbert  Walberg  (1980),  appeared  ir  th*:  Journal  of 
Educational  Research  and  was  summarized  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Educat.ional  Researcll  (Walberg  &  Fredrick,  1983 ) .  The  second, 
by  Kancy  Karweit  (1983),  appeared  as  a  technical  report  from 
the  Center  for  the  Social  Organization  of  Schocls  and  was 
sijunmarized  in  the  Educational  Researcher  (Karweit,  1985). 

Fredrick  and  Walberg  ( 19S0)  classified  studies  according 
to  the  unit  of  time  measured;  years  of  schooling,  days  in  the 
school  year,  hours  in  the  school  day,  and  minutes  of  instruc- 
tion* Only  the  studies  of  instructional  time  will  be  reviewed 
here . 

Nine  studies  of  instructional  time  and  achievement  were 
reviewed  and  the  authors  found  that  all  nine  showed  a  positive 
relation.  Xhey  reported  that  the  "correlations  ranged  from  ,I5 
to  .53,  but  when  other  relevant  variables  were  partialled  out 
( I  .Q. ,  ability,  readiness )  they  ranged  from  .09  to  •  AA"  (p . 
190). 

i  Although  Fredrick  and  Walberg  used  the  term  "instructional 
time'*  to  describe  the  studies  they  reviewed,  a  majority  of  the 
studies  actually  examined  time-on-task.  The  authors  noted  that 
refining  the  measure  to  reflect  actual  time  devoted  to  the 
outcome  increased  the  magnitude  of  the  correlation,  but  no 
specific  data  was  given. 
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Finally,  Fredrick  and  Walberg  noted  several  studies  that 
indicated  the  relation  between  tima  and  learning  reaches  a 
plateau  at  which  add\tional  time  has  only  a  marginal  impact  on 
achievement-  The  exact  nature  of  this  curve  was  not  estimated 
because  the  variations  in  time  and  achievement  in  previous 
studies  had  not  tseen  great  enough  to  warrant  such  precision < 
Several  reasons  for  the  curvilinear  relation  were  offered- 
These  included:  (a )  achievement  tests  cannot  detect  high 
levels  of.  gain;  (b)  progressively  more  pupils  reach  the  ceiling 
of  the  sici ll  and  can  improve  no  further ;  ( c >  instructional 
procedures  may  need  to  be  changed  as  students  become  more 
skilled;  and/or  (d)  the  nature  of  leaiming  itself  tnay  cause 
diminishing  returns  (Walberg  &  Fredrick,  1983), 

Karweit  (1983 )  began  her  synthesis  by  recasting  some  of 
the  RTES  results .  First,  she  noted  that  partialing  out  the 
effect  of  pretest  achievement  on  posttest  achievement  does  not 
completely  control  for  the  relation  between  achievement  and 
engagement.  Therefore,  the  regression  weight  in  the  equation 
associated  with  engagement  may  be  overestimated- 

Karweit  also  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  allocated  time 
revealed  in  the  BTES  could  be  expressed  as  the  number  of 
additional  minutes  of  instruction  that  woula  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  average  atude^^t-'s  achievement  a  certain  amount  - 
For  instance,  using  the  BTES  regression  equation  for  second- 
grade  reading  comprehension  that  included  the  four  indices  of 
academic  learning  time,  Karweit  found  that  it  would  take  an 
additional  60  minutes  per  day  to  raise  comprehension  one- 
quarter  of  a  standard  deviation,  A  ,25  standard  deviation  gain 
in  total  math  achievement  in  grade  5  would  require  about  65 
additional  minutes  of  instruction  per  day-  Based  on  these 
analyses ,  Karweit  suggested  that  ^'dramatic  changes  ( in  allo- 
cated txme )  would  be  required  to  increase  achievement  by  a 
quarter  of  a  standard  deviation'*  (p<  25), 

Two  important  cautions  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
interpreting  Karweit 's  analysis  <  Fir;>t,  her  analysis  assumed 
that  the  increase  in  allocated  tima  would  occur  while  the  other 
three  elements  in  the  equation,  percent  of  time  engagod  and 
percent  of  high-  and  low-difficulty  activities ,  were  held 
constant  <  Therefore,  accompanying  changes  in  these  variables 
could  reduce  the  amount  of  additional  allocated  time  needed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect ,  Second,  the  added  time  necessary 
to  have  the  desired  effect  was  set  to  correspond  to  the  length 
of  the  BTES  observation  period,  which  was  about  70  days.  Thus, 
the  addition  of  about  an  hour  of  reading  and  math  instruction 
per  day  would  raise  the  average  student 's  scores  one-qv  ^rter 
standard  deviation  in  about  1^  weeks,  or  a  third  of  a  school 
year.  The  choice  of  a  relatively  short  period  for  the  effect 
to  occur  niay  make  the  daily  increase  in  time  needed  to  produce 
it  appear  large, 
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In  addition  to  the  BTES  results ,  Karweit  reviewed  seven 
other  studies,  six  of  which  examined  engaged  time  or  attention 
and  learning*  She  reported  a  range  for  zero-order  correlations 
between  .25  and  •  58  and  between  -09  and  -43  when  initial 
achievement  level  was  controlled  for .  These  ranges  are  quite 
similar  to  those  reported  by  Fredrick  and  Walberg  (1980). 

Karweit  summarized  her  findings  by  stating  that  "very  few 
negative  effects  of  time-on-task  on  achievement  are  found"  and 
"it  would  probably  be  helpful  (and  certainly  not  harmful)  to 
encourage  teachers  to  minimise  time  wasted  and  to  try  to 
increase  student  engagement''  {p .  33) .  However,  Karweit 
diverged  from  the  conventional  interpretation  of  this  litera- 
ture when  she  assessed  the  impact  of  time^on-task  relative  to 
other  influences  on  classroom  learning*  She  argued  that  "these 
findings  point  toward  an  explanation  of  classroom  learning 
based  more  on  accommodating  student  diversity  in  readiness  for 
instruction  and  rate  of  learning  and  on  quality  of  instruction 
than  on  ttie  gross  quantity  of  instruction  delivered  to  or 
consumed  by  students"  (p-  34)*  Simply  adding  time  may  not  be  a 
wise  policy*  A  wiser  policy,  according  to  Karweit,  would  aim 
at  more  efficient  use  of  time  already  available  (also  see 
Levin,  1984) . 

In  sum^  then,  the  literature  on  time  and  achievement 
indicates  allocated*  instructional ,  and  engaged  time  all 
correlate  positively  with  leaming*  The  relation  appears  to 
grow  stronger  as  the  measurement  of  time  moves  from  how  much 
time  is  scheduled  for  learrj.ng  to  how  much  attention  students 
pay  tc  instruction-  Also,  the  effect  of  additional  time  on 
learning  appears  to  diminish  as  total  time  increases,  but  the 
underlying  function  curve  is  as  yet  unspecified.  Finally, 
debate  exists  about  whether  the  magnitude  of  the  time  effect, 
relative  to  other  possible  interventions*  warrants  the  expendi- 
ture of  resources  needed  to  increase  allocated  time. 

T±me  and  Nonachievement  Variables 

The  evidence  is  scant  relating  students '  attitudes  toward 
subject  matter  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  them.  Fredrick 
and  Walberg  C 1980)  located  only  two  ^itudies  addressing  this 
is^ue.  In  an  observational  study  of  sixth  graders,  Lahaderne 
( 1968 )  found  no  significant  relations  between  .  attitudes  and 
time  for  various  subjects*  In  a  study  of  university  students, 
McMillan  (1977)  found  students  who  spent  more  time  preparing  an 
assignment  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  it* 

The  area  of  time  and  attitudes  deserves  further  attention, 
especially  because  of  its  role  as  a  possible  mediato:  of  the 
time  and  achievement  relation •  However,  correlational  studies 
will    be    of    little    use    in    this    area    because    it    is  highly 
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plausible  that  positive  attitudes  will  lead  students  to  spend 
more  time  on  tasks*  To  assess  the  effect  of  time  as  the  causal 
agent  it  will  be  necessary  to  experimentally  manipulate  the 
time  variable. 

Time  and  Instruction 

Neither  Fredrick  and  Walberg  (1980)  nor  Karweit  (1983) 
identified  studies  that  examined  the  effects  of  allocated  or 
instructional  time  on  how  curriculum  material  was  presented < 
While  there  is  some  indication  that  students'  time— on— task  does 
not  increase  proportionately  with  increases  in  allocated  time, 
we  have  no  evidence  concerning  whether  the  proportions  of 
instructional  and  management  time  change  as  allocated  time 
changes,     A  study  by  Karweit  and  Slavin  of  time  use  in 

classrooms  would  suggest  little  relation  between  the  amount 
of  allocated  time  and  the  proportion  of  that  time  spent  in 
instruction  or  management .  Again,  however ,  this  was  a  cross- 
sectional  study  and  not  a  study  of  time  change.  It  would  be 
important  to  determin*^  whether  additional  time  is  more  often 
used  to  cover  niore  riculum  material,  to  reinforce  core 
material,  or  to  prest-nt  material  that  enriches  the  core 
curriculum  < 


Inhibitors  of  R&duced  Student-to-Instructor 
Ratio  Effer-ta 


The  positive  effects  that  reduced  class  sise  and  increased 
time  can  have  on  the  learning  of  basic  skills  certainly  do  not 
occur  across  all  circumstances  -  Group  sise  and  time  are  just 
two  elements  among  many  that  form  the  learning  environment  < 
Without  exception,  the  pr:.mary  investigators  and  major  review— 
ers  in  these  areas  have  identified  or  suggested  other  contex- 
tual factors  that  can  diuiinifSh  the  benefits  of  reducing  the 
student-to-instructor  ratio. 

Most  discussion,  of  moderators  of  class  sise  and  time 
effects  have  f rjcused  on  the  adaptability  and  skills  of  the 
teacher.  The  Class  Sise  a^id  Instruction  Program  study  (Cahen 
et  al< ,  1983)  noted  that  teachers  develop  educational  programs 
they  are  comfortable  teaching  and  have  been  accepted  **t  their 
schools '  Changing  the  context  in  which  the  program  occurs  by 
reducing  claS3  sise  might  not  be  enough  in  itself  to  induce  a 
change  in  the  program,  Cahen  and  Associates  concluded  that 
teachers  must  desire  a  new  program  and  must  be  willing  to 
expend  the  personal  time  and  effort  needed  to  establish  it.  A 
similar  willingness  to  adapt  would  seem  essential  for  increases 
in  allocated  time  to  have  their  desired  effects 
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With  regard  to  teaching  skills,  ERS  (1978)  noted  that  the 
teacher  must  know  how  to  take  advanicage  of  the  opportunity  for 
greater  individualization-  Student  learning  will  be  the  same 
whether  the  size  of  a  class  is  4  or  if  the  teacher  is 
proficient  only  at  lecturing.  According  to  Noddinga  (1978)  the 
individualization  of  learning  can  have  negative  effects  if 
teachers  inadequately  monitor  student  progress  so  that  students 
spend  time  practicing  errors  or  failing  to  follow  directions. 

Finally,  the  overall  quality  of  instruction  can  overwhelm 
the  impact  of  any  other  contextual  manipulation,  ER5  (1978) 
concluded  that  the  class  size  research  pointed  to  the  impor^ 
tance  of  methods  and  quality  of  instruction  rather  than  the  raw 
number  of  students  in  class.  Similarly,  the  World  Bank  (1978) 
conducted  an  overview  of  studies  carried  out  in  emerging 
nations  and  this  review  indicated  that  quality  of  instruction 
rather  than  the  number  of  pupils  in  classes  was  the  critical 
factor  -  Karweit  ( 19S3 )  makes  the  same  precaution  about  the 
effects  of  allocated  time. 

Beyond  teacher  variables,  an  important  moderator  of  group 
size  and  titue  etiects  may  be  the  congruence  between  curricultjun 
content  and  test  materials.  This  point  was  highlighted  by  the 
Instructional  Dimensions  Study  (Ccoley  &  Leinhardt,  1978).  Ihe 
IDS  modeled  the  processes  occurring  in  400  first-  and  third- 
grade  classes  in  100  schools  serving  disadvantaged  students i 
The  major  findings  revealed  that  individualization  of  objec- 
tives, pacing,  diagnosis,  and  prescription  were  not  a  uniquely 
effective  teaching  strategy,  other  approaches  worked  equally 
well.  The  amount  of  instructional  time  was  found  to  be  an 
important  determinant  of  achievement  and  this  was  especially 
the  case  when  the  inst  uction  emphasized  the  particular  skills 
measured  on  the  achie-t  ent  tests .  Thus,  a  moderator  of  both 
class  size  and  time  afreets  was  the  amount  of  opportunity  to 
learn  the  material  contained  on  exams* 

The  Instructional  Dimensions  Study  also  reported  that  the 
extent  of  pullout  instruction  was  not  significantly  related  to 
achievement ,  Two  other  studies  included  findings  indicating 
that*  if  class  size  reductions  and  additional  instruction  a" ^ 
accomplished  through  pullout ,  aspects  of  pullout  situation 
itself  may  mitigate  their  positive  effects .  The  Austin 
Independent  School  District  (Doss  &  Holley,  1982)  found  school- 
wide  redu'^tions  in  class  size  had  a  greater  positive  effect  on 
the  achievement  of  Title  I  students  than  f^ld  pullout  programs- 
A  suggested  reason  for  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  the 
pullo-L  programs  was  "the  regular  classroom  teacher's  decreased 
sense  of  re^jponsibility  tor  the  special  program  students" 
(p-  1). 

A  st^*dy  by  the  Rand  Corporation  on  the  aggregate  effects 
of   Pederal   education   programs    (Kimbrough   &   Hill,    1981 )  also 
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included  some  suggestions  about  why  pullout  methods  might 
obviate  the  benefits  of  reduced  student-to-instructor  ratios . 
These  authors  found  that  in  some  school  districts  pullout 
prograjns  (a>  interrupted  or  replaced  core  instruction,  (b)  seg- 
regated minority  students  for  large  portions  of  the  day, 
( c )  imposed  administrative  burdtns  on  teachers ,  (d)  used 
methods  and  materials  incompatible  with  those  being  used  in 
regular  classrooms,  and  (e)  created  conflict  between  staff 
members  -  -Each  of  these  influences  might  serve  to  diminish  or 
negate  the  positive  effects  on  learning  that  more  time  in  small 
groups  might  have  the  Chapter  1  students. 


Summation 


Attempting  to  identify  the  effects  of  reduced  student-to- 
instructor  ratios  on  student  achievement  required  the  exainina- 
tion  of  two  hotly  debated  topics  in  educational  research . 
Reviewers  of  the  class  sise  literature  disagreed  over  whether  a 
reduction  in  instructional  group  sise  has  its  intended  effect 
and,  if  the  effect  in  fact  exists,  how  general  it  ig  over  other 
variations  in  the  learning  environment ,  However ,  some  consen- 
sus did  emerge  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  most  relevant 
to  this  discussion.  Reduced  class  size  appeared  to  be  most 
efficacious  with  low-ability  or  disadvantaged  students  when 
reductions  were  in  the  range  typically  associated  with  Chapter 
1  programs .  Such  reductions  may  not  only  lead  to  higher 
achievement  but  to  better  student  and  teacher  attitudes  and 
morale  and  to  an  enrichment  of  the  core  curriculum. 

There  was  less  controversy  over  the  research  on  time  and 
learning.  Scholars  in  this  area  generally  agreed  that  in- 
creases in  allocated,  instructional ,  and  engaged  time  lead  to 
increases  in  learning*  However,  because  allocated  time  does 
not  translate  directly  into  more  time-on-task,  allocated  time 
shows  a  lesser  relation  to  achievement  than  more  prox-'-  "me 
measures ,  Increases  in  time  also  showed  diminishing  rtvurns , 
but  the  nature  of  the  curvilinear  relation  between  time  and 
achievement  is  as  yet  unspecified.  Disagreement  existed  among 
scholars  over  whether  the  size  of  the  effect  warrants  increases 
in  allocated  time,  as  opposed  to  other  types  of  interventions. 
Also ,  related  research  indicated  that  the  greater  amount  of 
allocated  time  given  to  Chapter  1  students  may  not  represent  a 
net  advantage-  Instead  it  may  serve  to  lessen  an  advantage 
that  more  able  students  possess  because  they  generally  spend 
more  time  engaged  in  appropriate  tasks. 

Finally,  the  literature  on  both  topics  contains  numerous 
cautions  sug^*^sting  that  reductions  in  class  size  and  increases 
in  time  canr  be  depended  upon  to  produce  positive  tiffects  in 
all  circumst     :es-     For  these  interventions  to  be  effective  Ca) 
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teachers  must  be  adaptable  and  have  the  slcills  and  motivation 
to  capitalize  on  them,  (b)  the  material  taught  and  tested  nmst 
fit  together*  and  ( c )  the  strategy  for  accomplishing  the 
reduced  student-instructor  ratio  must  not  create  as  many 
barriers  to  learning  as  it  breaks  down. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SETTING;     KEY  ISSUE 
AND  BOGUS  CONCERN 


Research  conducted  during  the  past  decade,  particularly 
the  major  Federal  studies  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)  Title  I  and  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAA),  haa  revealed  a  great  deal  about  the  nature  o£  compensa- 
tory education.  Secondary  analyses  of  the  data  collected  in 
these  studies  and  the  large  number  of  discussions  and  debates 
which  they  prompted  have  also  been  informative »  as  have  the 
results  of  more  modest  studies  conducted  at  state  and  local 
levels ,  Despite  the  wealth  of  information  gained ^  however, 
much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the  effect  which  various 
instructional  methods  have  on  the  performance  of  the  academi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

One  issue  that  we  know  surprisingly  little  about  is  the 
effect  of  instructional  settin^»  that  is,  the  effect  of  pullout 
versus  iti-claas  instruction-  Put  simply,  pullout  instmction 
means  that  students  receive  their  compensatory  instruction 
outside  the  regular  classroom.  In-class  instruction  means  that 
they  receive  it  in  the  regular  classroom  environment.  Research 
has  clearly  shown  that  Title  I  provided  predominantly  pulloui: 
instruction.  Although  national  data  are  not  yet  available^  It 
appears  that  pullout  is  still  the  preferred  method  of  instruc- 
tion under  Chapter  1 ,  Title  I*s  replacement ,  Critics  of 
pullout  have  argued  that  it  has  been  used  in  large  part  to 
demonstrate  compliance  with  certain  program  regulations  and 
that  it  is  not  justified  on  pedagogical  grounds .  Ainong  other 
things »  they  have  also  argued  that  pullout  diminishes  coopera- 
tion between  regular  and  compensatory  instructors ,  that  it 
reduces  teacher  responsibility  for  pupil  progress,  that 
valuable  content  is  lost  when  pullout  instruction  is  received, 
that  it  unnecessarily  labels  and  stigmatizes  students »  and  that 
it  leads  to  resegregation*  Proponents  have  countered  thrt 
pullout  provides  the  opportunity  for  more  concentrated  instruc- 
tion delivered  to  smaller  groups  of  students  by  better-trained 
teachers .  Thus  the  lines  have  been  drawn,  with  both  sides 
contending  that  they  have  convincing  evidence  for  the  superior-- 
ity  of  their  favorite  strategy.  What  is  disconcerting » 
however,  is  that  the  proponents  of  pullout  have  comparatively 
little  evidence  to  justify  its  widespread  use  and  the  critics 
of  pullout  would  be  similarly  hard— pressed  to  justify  a 
wholesale  shift  to  in-class  instruction. 

This  paper  reviews  the  somewhat  sparse  and  sometimes 
confusing  literature  surro^anding  this  instructional  setting 
debate  -  It  begins  with  the  question:  What  do  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  instruction  in  Title  I  and  Chapter  1  prograins?  It 
then  provides  answers  to  the  following  three  questions;  1) 
What  do  the  legislation.  Congress,  and  the  U.  S,  Department  of 
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Education  Bay  abr^ut  the  use  of  pullout  and  other  models  of 
inatruction?;  2)  What  ia  the  impact  of  pullout  instruction  on 
students '  achievement  in  reading,  lans:uage  arta^  mathematica? ; 
and  3)  What  other  effects  of  pullout  versus  in"ClaS3  programs 
have  been  noted  in  the  literature?  Following  these  discussions, 
the  paper  briefly  describes  key  variables  and  issues  to 
consider  in  designating  compensatory  instruction  programs- 

Because  the  majority  of  Chapter  1  dollars  arc.  allocated  to 
elementary  schools,  this  review  focuses  on  these  early  grades. 
Likewise ,  because  the  large  nuinber  of  dollars  invested  in 
Chapter  1  provide  remedial  instruction  in  reading,  language 
arts,  and  mathematics,  these  content  areas  are  emphasized. 


T:ypes  of  Studetits  Served  and  the  Mature  of  Instrurtion 


The  best  information  on  who  is  served  by  Federally  funded 
compensatory  education  programs  and  the  types  of  services 
received  by  them  continues  to  come  from  a  set  of  studies 
conducted  in  the  mid-to-late  1970s .  Breglio,  Hinckley,  and 
Real  (1978)  and  Carter  {198A),  reporting  on  the  results  of  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study  conducted  by  Systems  Development 
Corporation  (SDC),  provide  good  information  on  the  economic 
status  and  achievement  level  of  Title  I  participants .  They 
suggested  that  for  the  period  of  their  research  (i.e.,  three 
school  years  beginning  in  1976^77)  Title  I  was  serving  about  15 
percent  of  all  elementary  grade  children  in  the  United  States - 
Among  low-achieving  students ,  A5  percent  received  compensatory 
education  and  54  percent  did  not-  Among  economically  poor 
students,  about  40  percent  received  compensatory  education  and 
60%  did  not.  The  Sustaining  Effects  Study  researchers  also 
found  that  more  non-poor  than  poor  students  and  more  regular- 
achieving  than  low-achieving  students  were  receiving  Title  I 
while  about  2,000,000  low^achieving  students  were  not  receiving 
any  compensatory  education.  Finally,  they  found  that  relative 
to  their  number  in  the  total  student  population,  the  students 
most  likely  to  receive  compensatory  education  services  were 
Hispanic  and  Elackt  and  were  in  large  cities  and  rural  areas. 

On  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  Vanecko,  Ames ,  and 
Archambault  (1980)  reported  that  65  percent  of  the  Title  I 
students  in  the  13  districts  they  were  studying  read  one  year 
or  more  below  grade  level  ( i .e- ,  were  poor  achievers ) ,  69 
percent  received  free  or  reduced-priced  lunch  (i.e.,  were 
poor),  and  53  percent  were  minority  group  members.  They  also 
reported  sizeable  variations  across  districts  for  each  of  these 
measures,  particularly  minority  group  membership. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  services  received  by  these 
students ,    a  variety  of   issues  might  be   raised.      Wang  et  al. 


(1976)  ,  for  example ,  in  one  of  the  reports  emanating  from  the 
S^astaining  ?;ff  sets  Study,  provide  impressive  detail  on  the 
amount  of  instruction  received  by  compensatory  education  (CE) 
and  non— CE  students  in  various  types  of  schools,  the  grouping 
patterns  for  this  instruction,  the  approaches  to  instruction 
used  in  these  groups  ^i*e-,  whether  lesson  plans  are  used,  the 
type  of  feedback  provided  to  students ,  the  type  of  special 
equipment  used,  the  teaching  approaches  used,  etc*),  the  typB 
of  instructor  providing  this  instruction,  the  setting  for 
instruction,  and  so  forth.  Readers  interested  in  specifics  on 
these  issues  are  referred  to  this  lengthy  report.  For  purposes 
of  this  paper,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  (NIE;  1977 )  report  on  compensatory  education 
servic^.s,  the  following  subset  of  issues  will  be  addressed:  (1) 
the  amount  of  instruction  received j  (2 )  the  type  of  grouping 
used  for  instruction;  (3)  the  type  of  instructor  providing  the 
instruction;  and  (4)  tlie  setting  for  instruction* 

Amcnmt  of  ^[i^gtructipn 

NIE  (1977)  reported  that  three-quarters  of  Title  I  funding 
goes  to  instructional  services,  about  five  percent  goes  to 
auxiliary  services ,  and  the  remaining  ZO  percent  is  allocated 
to  several  categories  of  other  expenditures  which  vary  from 
district  to  district*  Viewed  from  another  angle ,  about  95 
percent  of  Title  I  districts  offer  remedial  reading  or  language 
arts  as  part  of  their  compensatory  education  activities  and 
about  45  percent  offer  remedial  mathematics «  No  more  than 
about  10  percent  of  the  districts  offer  any  other  particular 
tj^e  of  instructional  activity. 

With   regard   to   the   amount   of   instruction   received,  NiE 

(1977)  reported  that  students  spent  about  three  and  three- 
quarters  hours  P^r  week  in  compensatory  language  arts  and  about 
3  hours  per  week  in  compensatory  mathematics ,  Archambault  and 
St*  Pierre  (1980),  describing  the  language  arts  findings  of  the 
Title  I  Demonstration  Study,  reported  somewhat  smaller  amounts 
of  time  for  compensatory  instruction.  They  also  reported  that 
although  Title  I  students  received  more  total  language  arts 
instruction  ( i*  e, ,  regular  and  compensatory  instruction 
combined)  than  non-Title  I  students  in  the  same  school.  Title  .1 
students  received  less  regular  classroom  instruction*  Thus  ^ 
they  concluded  "that  the  Title  I  students'  compensatory 
language  arts  instruction  replaced  a  portion  qf  the  regular 
language  arts  instruction  delivered  to  other  students  in  the 
district"  (i^,  36>*  Kimbrough  and  Hill  (1981),  Lignon  and  Boss 
(1982),  and  Allington  (in  press)  reached  a  similar  conclusion- 
Wang  et  al.  (1978)  reported  that  CE  students  in  general  and 
Title  I  students  in  particular  received  more  hours  of  instruc- 
tion than  their  non-CE  peers  at  the  upper  elementary  grade 
levels «  This  advantage  was  not  found  in  the  earl;-  elementary 
grades.      Coulson   et   al,    { i977)    also   found   that   CE  students 
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received  greater  amounts  of  instruction  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics than  less  needy  students .  Carter  (1984)  offered  the 
following  comment  G  on  the  amouait  of  instruction  received; 
"Title  I  students  received  considerably  more  hours  of  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  math  than  did  regular  students.  But  while 
Title  I  students  were  receiving  this  additional  reading  and 
math  instruction,  regular  students  were  also  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  various  subjects ,  including  other  language  arts 
activities,  other  math,  social  studies,  field  trips,  and 
physical  education.  Thus  it  is  not  clear  that  Title  I  students 
enjoyed  a  net  gain  in  total  instruction"  (p.  5). 

Somewhat  more  recent  data  on  the  nature  of  instructional 
services  is  available  from  the  District  Practices  Study 
conducted  by  Advanced  Technology,  Inc.  {19S3},  Like  the  other 
national  studies ,  this  study  also  found  that  reading  and 
mathematics  were  the  first  and  second  most  linportant  compo- 
nents, respectively,  of  Title  I  programs .  However ,  somewhat 
higher  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  districts  offering  such 
instruction  were  reported  (i-e, ,  97  percent  of  the  Title  I 
districts  for  reading  and  about  67  percent  for  mathematics ) . 
One  of  the  goalis  of  the  District  Practices  Study  was  to  assess 
the  expected  effects  of  Chapter  1  on  local  school  districts' 
implementation  of  compensatory  education  programs ,  Beyond 
this ,  however ,  national  level  data  do  not  yet  exist  on  the 
actual  impact  of  Chapter  1 .  Carter  ( 1984)  has  commented  on 
this  state  of  affairs:  *'Beginning  with  the  198Z-83  school  year. 
Title  I  has  been  succeeded  by  Chapter  1  of  the  Educational 
Consolidation  and  improvement  Act  of  1981,  Although  theoreti-- 
cally  Chapter  1  gives  local  authorities  somewhat  greater 
programmatic  flexibility,  it  is  believed  that  the  results 
reported  here  for  Title  I  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  new 
Chapter  1  compensatory  education  program*'  (p  -  4) ,  How  good  a 
prophet  Carter  is  remains  to  be  seen. 

Class  Sise,^Groijiping*  and  Individualization 

All  of  the  national  studies  concur  that  compensatory 
education  students  receive  their  instruction  in  somewhat 
smaller  clashes  than  regular  students .  NIE  C 1977) ,  for 
example ,  reported  that  the  average  class  size  for  compensatory 
instruction  was  9  students  in  reading  and  12  students  in  both 
language  arts  and  mathematics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
sise  of  th^  homeroom  from  which  these  students  were  drawn  was 
Z7 ,  The  District  Practices  Study  found  that  there  were  an 
average  of  9,8  children  in  a  Title  I  class  and  that  there  was 
an  average  pupil-to-instructor  ratio  of  4,5  to  l,  NIE  (1977) 
also  reported  that  the  average  sise  for  instructional  groups 
was  four  to  five  students.  Coulson  et  al*  (1977),  Wang  et  al, 
(1978),  Archambault  and  St-  Pierre  (1980),  and  Carter  (1984) 
likewise  i eported  smaller  group  siEes  for  students  receiving 
compensatory  instruction .     Related  to  class  sise  and  grouping, 
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at  least  in  the  sense  that  smaller  classes  and  groups  afford 
greater  opportunities  for  teacher  flexibility,  is  the  issue  of 
individualization.  Unfortunately ,  but  not  unusually  for 
educational  practices,  a  coiiunon  definition  of  individualization 
does  not  exist .  As  a  result,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
compare  resulta  across  studies .  Nonetheless ,  it  doea  appear 
from  the  literature  that  teachers  of  Title  I  students  use 
different  methods  and  practices  than  teachers  of  regular 
students  (Carter,  1584).  Moreover,  according  to  NIE  (1977), 
Cooley  and  Leinhardt  (1980),  and  Frechtling  and  Hammond  (1978) 
it  also  appears  that  at  least  some  of  these  techniques  (i.e., 
alternative  learning  paths  and  sequencing  for  individual 
children,  individual  or  small-group  pacing ^  assignment  of 
specific  learning  objectives  or  activities  to  individual 
children,  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  teaching,  etc . )  may  be 
viewed  as  compcients  of  individualised  instructional  programs . 
However  ^  as  noted  by  NIE  ( 1977) ,  some  of  these  techniques  are 
used  more  than  others ,  and,  as  reported  by  Frechtling  and 
Hammond  (1978),  it  appears  that  lots  of  different  instructional 
approaches  can  work. 

TvT>e  of  Inst-iructor 

Archambault  and  St.  Pierre  (1980)  reported  that  the  large 
majority  (i*e» ,  about  73  percent)  of  regular  language  arts 
instruction  was  delivered  by  classroom  teachers.  For  compensa- 
tory instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  majority  of  the 
instruction  was  delivered  by  instructional  specialists  ( about 
66  percent)  or  paraprof essionals  (about  24  percent ) .  Wang  et 
al*  (1978)  reported  that  CE  students  received  far  more  individ- 
ual or  small-group  instruction  from  special  teachers  and  aides 
than  did  their  non-Title  I  peers .  Generally,  these  instruc- 
tional specialists  have  a  higher  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment than  the  regular  classroom  teachers  (Vanecko,  Ames ,  and 
Archambault,  1980;  Coulson  et  al*  (1977).  Carter  (1984)  also 
found  that  Title  I  specialists  had  somewhat  more  couraework  and 
inservice  training  than  regular  teachers  but  that  they  had 
somewhat  less  teaching  experience .  Cooley  ( 19&1)  summarisbi 
the  findings  on  the  type  of  instructors  employed  by  Title  I  as 
follows \ 

The  Title  I  supported  teachers  provide  additional 
instructional  services  to  eligible  students .  Two 
aspects  of  the  (Title  I)  regulations  complicate  their 
depl037ment  in  the  schools.  Teachers  are  not  to  serve 
students  who  are  ineligible  for  Title  I  services,  and 
they  cannot  be  the  only  teachers  to  serve  eligible 
students .Thus ,  schools  have  little  alternative  but 
to  pull  children  out  of  their  regular  classrooms  for 
part  of  the  week  and  provide  this  "extra"  instruction 
in  special  Title  I  classes  with  other  eligible 
children.     (p.  299) 
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With  this  in  mind  wg  turn  now  to  a  review  of  the  litera- 
ture concerning  the  setting  or  location  for  instruction. 

St>rrln&^  for  InatruGtlon 

Instruction  can  be  delivered  within  the  regular  classroom, 
outside  the  regular  classroom,  or  partially  inside  and  par- 
tially outside  the  regular  classroom.  Instruction  delivered 
outside  the  regular  classroom  has  been  given  the  name  pullout 
instructioHj  since  recipients  are  removed  or  pulled  out  of 
their  regular  classrooir.  and  sent  to  another  location.  Usually, 
this  location  is  within  the  sLine  school  building,  and  the 
instruction  delivered  there ,  as  noted  abo\a,  usually  is 
provided  by  an  instructional  specialist  working  with  smaller 
groups  of  children  than  were  in  the  classroom  from  which  the 
Title  I  student  was  removed. 

Uhat  do  we  knew  about  the  amount  of  instruction  delivered 
in  various  settings?  Carter  ( 198A )  reported  that  compensatory 
instruction  was  typically  provided  in  a  pullooat  setting,  as  did 
Vanecko,  Ames ,  and  Archambault  ( 1980) ,  Archambault  and  St. 
Pierre  (1980),  Kennedy  (1978),  Stonehill  and  Anderson  (1982), 
NiE  ( 1977) ,  and  others .  In  one  national  study  (Advanced 
recltnology ,  1 983 )  otver  90  percent  of  the  districts  In  the 
sample  employed  a  pullout  desigr  f'xclusively  or  in  combination 
with  an  In-class  model;  ojLly  30  pertient  of  the  districts  used 
an  in-class  design- 

NIE  (1977)  reported  that  almost  75  percent  of  the  students 
in  Title  I  reading  programs  received  their  instruction  in  a 
pullout  setting.  About  Al  percent  of  the  compensatory  language 
arts  instruction  was  also  delivered  in  a  pullout  setting,  as 
was  about  A5  percent  cf  the  mathematics  instruction.  NIE  also 
reported  that  about  24  percent  of  compensatory  education 
students  receive  their  regular  instruction  in  grooaps  comprised 
of  only  CE  students.  Glass  and  Smith  (1977)  claim  that  when 
the  NIE  pullout  figures  are  corrected  to  eliminate  pupils  in 
100  percent  Title  I  eligible  classrooms  who  do  not  need  to  be 
pulled  out ,  the  pullout  lates  In  all  other  classrooms  rise  to 
8A  percent  for  reading,  5A  percent  for  mathematics,  and  50 
percent  for  lan^age  arts.  Glass  and  Smith  go  on  to  argue  that 
"when  one  considers  further  that  pupils  might  be  *  pulled  out ' 
for  one  of  these  subjects  and  not  the  other,  it  is  plausible  to 
say   that    in  classes   not    100  percent    *  Title    I   eligible '  the 

praeti<^e  of  ^pullout'  for  nompensatory  tf>ac^hin^  is  nearly 

universal**  ( p  .  2 ) . 

Coulson  et  al .  (1 977 )  reported  that  the  amount  of  the 
total  instructional  time  students  spend  in  pullout  programs 
represents  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  time  devoted  to 
instruction  (i.e.,  less  than  nine  percent  for  both  reading  and 
math).     However,  they  also  concluded  that  the  actual  amount  of 
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time  had  increased  between  1973-7 A  and  197A-7  5 ,  the  two  years 
for  which  data  were  analyzed. 


More  recently.  Advanced  Technology,  Inc.  C 1983 )  reported 
that  pullout  programs  were  being  used  less  frequently  and  that 
the  use  of  in-class  designs  was  on  the  rise.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  possible  to  provide  more  current  national  data  than 
this.  Thus,  it  is  also  not  possible  to  determine  at  this  time, 
and  on  a  national  level ,  whether  ECIA  and  the  resultant 
streamlined  get  of  Chapter  1  regulations  may  be  stimulating 
increased  use  of  the  in-class  model.  However ,  despite  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary  (Allington,  in  press;  Plato  and  Rasp, 
198A;  Hayes,  1953;  Vasquea  and  Nut tall,  1963),  personal 
conversations  with  a  number  of  state  and  local  administrators 
indicate  that  in  some  regions  of  the  country  there  may  in  fact 
be  an  increased  use  of  in-class  or  combined  pullout  and  in- 
clasa  approaches .  The  extent  to  which  this  has  occurred 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  this  has  occurred,  however,  one  would 
suspect  that  it  was  due  to  either  changes  in  the  law  and 
regulations  ( i .e , ,  changes  from  Title  I  to  Chapter  I )  or  to 
changes  in  the  perceptions  of  those  directing  conpensatory 
education  programs  at  the  various  levels  of  l:he  state  and 
national  educational  establishments. 


Law  and  Regulations  Surrounding  Pullout 


As  noted  above ,  the  pullout  model  has  enjoyed  wide 
popularity  as  a  vehicle  for  delivering  Title  I  instruction. 
Given  thia ,  one  would  aasume,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say  hope,  that  the  pullout  approach  is  favored  on 
pedagogical  grounds >  Vauecko,  Ames,  and  Archaiabault  (1980) , 
however,  argue  "the  pullout  model  has  not  necessarily  been 
selected  for  pedagogical  reasons ,  but  rather  to  comply  with 
state  and  local  perceptions  of  Federal  requirements"  (p,  108). 

Two  provisions  in  the  Title  I  legal  framework  appear  to 
have  provided  the  springboard  for  pullout  instruction.  The 
first  is  the  supplement-not-supplant  provision,  which  mandated 
that  Title  I  funds  be  used  to  supplement  funds  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  regular  instructions  and  for  certain 
local  or  state  compensatory  education  programs.  These  same 
Title  I  funds  could  also  not  be  used  to  supplant  or  replace 
such  funds  from  non— Federal  sources-  The  second  provision,  rhe 
excess  costs  requirement,  provided  that  Title  I  funds  could  be 
used  to  fund  only  the  excess  costs  of  Title  I  programs  and 
proj  ects ,  Gaf f ney  and  Schember  (1982 )  shed  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  how  these  two  provisions  effected  Title  I  inatruciiion; 
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In  earlier  years  there  was  some  uncertainty  about 
what  the  supplement— no t— supplant / excess  costs 
provisions  required  of  schools  to  ensure  that  Title  I 
participants  received  extra  Services .  When  auditors 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health ,  Education  and 
Welfare  cited  school  districts  for  in"Class  programs 
that  also  served  non— Title  I  students  (a  "general 
aid"  violation) ,  some  states  and  districts  perceived 
the  problem  to  be  "supplanting"  and  turned  more  to 
pullout  models  as  the  solution-  Consequently,  though 
Title  I  never  so  stated,  some  program  acjministrators 
believed  pullout  designs  were  legally  required,  or 
necessary  to  avoid  audit  problems;  and  some  states 
refused  to  approve  any  in-class  programs  -  Thus , 
"uncertainty  or  misconceptions  about  the  meaning  of 
certain  requirements  and  the  fear  of  possible  audit 
violations"  led  some  states  to  promulgate  "overly 
restrictive  policies  concerning  the  types  of  programs 
Title  I  may  fund."     (pp-  6-7) 

Gaffney  and  Schember  also  note  that  more  frequent  use  of 
pullout  instruction  actually  may  have  increased  rather  than 
decreased  the  number  of  supplement—not— supplant  violations , 
particularly  where  students  were  pulled  out  for  long  periods 
and  Title  I  instruction  substituted  for,  instead  of  supple- 
mented, state  and  locally  funded  instruction  the  students 
otherwise  would  have  received. 

In  1978  Congress  tried  to  correct  this  situation  by 
stating  that  Title  I  did  not  require  any  particular  instruc- 
tional strategy  and  by  directing  the  Office  of  Education  to 
develop  regulations  which  told  program  administrators  how  to 
design  in'-class  as  well  as  pullout  programs*  In  the  1981  Title 
I  regulations  even  more  clarification  was  offered,  and  six 
types  of  models  were  described)  ( 1 )  in'-class ,  (2)  limited 
pullout ,  C 3 )  extended  pullout ,  ( 4 )  replacement ,  (5)  add-on,  and 
(6)  other*  It  was  also  indicated  later  in  1981  that  the 
regulations  setting  forth  the  six  program  design  models  were 
guidelines  which  could  be  followed  rather  than  regulations 
which  had  to  be  followed. 

In  the  summer  of  1981  Congress  went  even  further  by 
repealing  the  excess  cost  provision  and  by  adding  a  new 
provision  stating  that  pullout  projects  could  not  be  required 
to  prove  compliance  with  the  suppleraent-not-supplant  require- 
ments of  the  new  Educational  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
(ECIA).  Gaffney  and  Schember  (1982)  claimed  that  despite  this 
the  Department  of  Education  also  argued  that  they  had  not 
changed  their  interpretation  of  how  the  supplement-not-supplant 
provision  applies  to  the  design  of  instructional  programs* 
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The  following  conclusions  appear  to  flow  from  the  above 
discussion:  ( 1 )  prior  to  the  passage  of  ECIA  in  1981  pullout 
programs  may  have  been  instituted  in  large  part  as  a  means  of 
complying  with  what  were  perceived  to  be  Federal  regulations , 
for  the  purpose  of  avoidip-g  sanctions  resulting  from  violations 
of  these  regulations;  (2)  that  at  least  from  the  vantage  point 
of  19S1  Congress  claimed  that  they  never  required  pullout  for 
districts  to  he  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations ;  and,  ( 3 )  that  in  the  lat:t  days  of  the  Title  I 
regulations,  but  even  more  clearly  under  Chapter  1  regulations, 
the  Department  of  Education  has  specifically  suggested  that 
instructional  models  other  than  pullout  should  be  considered . 
However,  all  of  these  pronouncements  appear  to  have  been  made 
without  conclusive  evidence  about  the  pedagogical  effectiveness 
of  these  various  alternatives - 


This  section  and  the  one  which  follows  are  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  instructional  Setting  on  certain  outcome  varia" 
bles-  This  section  reviews  the  evidence  concerning  student 
achievement.  The  next  section  discusses  the  impact  of  setting 
on  student  and  teacher  attitudes  and  morale  -  The  following 
picture  emerges  from  this  review;  (1)  in  some  cases  compensa- 
tory education  in  a  pullout  setting  leads  to  higher  student 
achievement  than  in-class  instruction,  in  other  instances  in- 
class  instruction  has  a  more  positive  effect,  and  in  still 
others ,  and  these  appear  to  be  the  majority  of  cases ,  the 
setting  for  instruction  has  no  significant  effect  on  student 
achievement;  £2)  the  findings  on  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
approaches  are  also  mixed^  (3)  the  type  of  instruction 
delivered  within  a  particular  setting  is  more  important  than 
the  setting  itself;  (4)  perceptions  about  the  appropriateness 
of  either  the  pullout  or  in-class  setting  vary  from  site  to 
site  and  are  most  likely  influenced  by  the  types  of  programs 
that  have  been  implemented  at  the  sites,  teachers'  and  adminis- 
trators' perceptions  of  what  is  best  for  compeas&tory  students, 
and  the  conditions  or  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  site ;  and 
(5)  the  in-class  setting  is  strongly  preferred  by  some  authors 
on  moral  and  ethical  grounds. 

One  of  the  first  large  scale  (n  =  3319)  investigations  of 
the  effect  of  pullout  was  the  third  year  evaluation  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (Coulson  et  al , ,  1977 ) ,  In  this 
study,  the  impact  of  pullout  and  18  other  variables  was 
investigated  across  two  types  of  conipensatory  education 
programs  (Pilot  and  Basic  Programs),  two  content  areas  (reading 
and  mathematics)  and  three  grade  levels  (^t  ^»  and  5) •  Pullcmt 
was  defined  here  as  the  proportion  of  reading  or  mathematics 
instruction  received  outside  the  regular  c  jssroom,  and,  along 
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with  18  other  variables »  it  served  as  a  predictor  variable  in 
12  regression  equations  (2  programs  x  2  content  areas  x  3  grade 
levels  yields  12  equations ) •  For  eight  of  these  analyses  no 
significant  differences  were  found  ^or  the  pullout  variable . 
In  the  other  four  instances  three  of  which  were  concerned  with 
reading,  pullout  was  found  to  have  a  significant  negative 
effect  on  achievement  *  Leinhardt  and  Pall ay  ( 1982)  interpret 
these  findings  to  iDean  that  a  change  from  receiving  one-half 
instruction  in  reading  to  receiving  one— half  instruction  in 
pullout  would  be  associated  with  a  small  reduction  in  the 
dependent  measure.  These  researchers  argue  that  no  matter  what 
the  dependent  measures  was,  the  effect  was  very  small. 

Perhaps  evens  more  important  than  the  small  effect  size  is 
the  strong  possibility  that  pullout  was  associated  with  less 
gain  because  ( 1 )  less  able  students  tended  to  get  pullout 
instruction  and  (2)  the  pretest  did  not  control  adequately  for 
such  differences.  Further,  and  as  suggested  by  Coulson  et  al. 
( 1977) ,  schools  were  more  likely  to  use  pullout  instruction 
when  they  had  students  with  more  severe  problems* 

The  Instructional  Dimensions  Study  (IDS)  conducted  for  NIE 
by  the  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center  (LitDc )  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  also  was  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
pullout ,  This  research  focused  on  reading  and  mathematics 
instruction  in  first  and  third  grade  and  used  classrooms  as  the 
basic  vxkit  of  analysis.  Here  the  variable  "setting"  was  scaled 
as  a  composite  of  the  time  students  were  in  supplemental 
instruction  outside  the  regular  classroom  and  the  number  of 
children  in  a  classroom  that  were  pulled  out  for  instruction . 
NIE  (1977)  reported  that  the  results  uncovered  in  this  research 
differed  by  content  area  and  grade  level.  First-grade  students 
receiving  instruction  in  the  regular  classroom  (i.e. ,  the  in- 
class  setting)  made  significantly  larger  gains  in  reading  and 
mathematics  than  those  in  pullout  settings ,  However ,  at  the 
third-grade  level.  Setting  had  no  significant  effect  on  reading 
achievement  and  pullout  was  associated  with  larger  achievement 
gains  in  mathematics .  HIE  interpreted  these  results  to  mean 
that  neither  setting  is  consistently  associated  with  greater 
instructional  effectiveness . 

Arguing   that   the   test  was  too  difficult  Glass  and  Smith 

(1977)  criticised  the  WIE  study  for  using  the  achievement 
pretest  as  a  covariate.  Consequently,  even  researchers  at  LRDC 
argued  that  the  covariate  did  "very  little  to  adjust  for 
initial  differences  among  first-grade  students,  and  the  use  of 
gain  as  a  dependent  variable  (worked)  no  better  (probably 
worse)  than  posttest"  (Leinhardt  and  Palley,  1982,  p.  568). 

Subsequent    to    these    criticisms ,    Frechtling   and  Hammond 

( 1978)  reported  on  a  reanalysis  of  the  NIE  findings-  These 
researchers,  who  were  part  of  the  team  monitoring  the  IDS  study 
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for  NIE,  noted  that  rechecklng  and  cleaning  the  data  changed 
the  previously  described  picture  Slightly,  As  before,  in— class 
instruction  was  found  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  achievement 
at  grade  i  for  both  reading  and  rr  .Lhematica .  At  grade  3, 
however ,  in-class  instruction  was  found  to  be  more  effective 
for  reading  (there  was  no  difference  previously)  while  no 
significant  difference  was  found  for  instructional  setting  when 
mathematics  was  considered  (pullout  was  more  effective  previ- 
ously) [see  Table  III-2) ,  Frechtling  and  Hamraond  (1978)  argued 
that  despite  these  changes  in  the  previously  reported  findings 
they  would  "be  uncomfortable  concluding  from  the  IDS  data  that 
districts  should  use  only  the  in-class  approach'*  (p,  9).  They 
offered  several  reasons  for  their  position*  ( 1 )  the  IDS 
findings  were  based  on  data  from  districts  that  were  "special" 
and  not  nationally  representative;  ( 2)  they  had  a  gut  feeling 
that  mainstreaming  (i.e.,  in— class  instruction)  may  pose 
problems  for  many  teachers  and  simply  not  be  possible  in  some 
instances;  and  (3)  they  were  unwilling  to  generalize  from  a 
single  study <  On  this  last  point  they  argued  that  "the  ids  , 
despite  all  its  virtues ,  is  only  one  study,  and  convergent 
evidence  from  other  work  is  not  yet  strong  enough"  (p.  9)< 

Cooley  and  Leinhardt  (1980)  and  Leinhardt  and  Palley 
(1982)  also  report  on  the  IDS  study  and,  to  make  matters 
somewhat  more  confusing,  their  findings  are  different  from 
those  reported  by  NIE.  Cooley  and  Leinhardt  (1980)  reported 
that  setting  was  related  to  student  achievement  gain  only  in 
third-grade  reading  and  that  more  time  in  pullout  was  associ- 
ated with  less  gain.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  III-2,  this  is 
quite  different  from  NIE's  interpretation  of  the  findings. 

Leinhardt  and  ?alley  ( 1982)  discuss  a  reanalysis  of  the 
IDS  data  in  which  they  at  least  partially  addressed  the 
criticism  of  the  pretest  measure  leveled  by  Glass  and  Smith 
(1977).  In  these  analyses  they  included  only  children  who  had 
received  pullout  instruction  and  they  treated  setting  as  a 
student  level  variable  rather  than  the  classroom  level  variable 
employed  in  their  previous  analysis ,  They  also  changed  the 
nature  of  the  setting  variable,  redefining  it  as  the  number  of 
minutes  a  child  was  in  pullout.  With  these  changes,  they  ran 
four  equations  (reading  and  math  at  grades  1  and  3)  which 
regressed  posttest  on  pretest,  the  number  of  minutes  in 
pullout ,  and  instructional  overlap  (i.e.,  the  degree  to  :yhich 
material  tested  was  actually  covered  in  instruction),  Lein- 
hardt and  P  .Iley  (1982)  based  the  following  conclusiDn  on  these 
rftanalyses ; 
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Reanalyzing  the  data  with  only  tho3e  children  that 
received  pullout  changed  the  picture  dramatically. 
In  the  analysis  with  the  non-puilout  students*  there 
was  a  negative  relationship  between  the  time  spent  in 
pullout  and  post  test  in  all  cells  •  When  the  non" 
pullout  students  ware  excluded  from  the  analysis*  the 
results  completely  changed.  There  was  a  positive 
significant  relationship  between  pullout  and  posttest 
in  all  cases  except  third  grade  reading.     (o-  568) 


Table  lll^Z 

Various  Perspectives  on  the  Pullout  Findings 
of  the  Instructional  Dimension*s  Study^ 


(1) 

NIE*s  Perspective 

A 

Reading  Math 
Grade  1      1+  1+ 
2      ND  P+ 

Reading  Math 
Grade  1        1+  1+ 
3        1+  ND 

Based  on  niE  (1977) 

Based  on  Frechtling  & 
Hammond  (1978) 

(2) 

LRDC*S  Perspective 

c 

D 

Reading  Math 
Grade  1        ND  ND 
3        1+  ND 

Reading  Math 
Grade  i        P+  P+ 
3        ND  P+ 

Based  on  Cooley  &  Leinhart 
(1980) 

Based  on  Leinhart  & 
Palley  ( 1982) 

^The 

Instructional  Dinvetisions 

Study    vjas    coiEuniss  ioned  and 

monitored  by  NIE  and  conducted  by  the  Learning  Research  and 
Development  Center  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Key:  1+  =  in^class  students  outperform  pullout  students 
Pi-  -  pullout  students  outperform  in-class  students 
ND  =  no  difference 
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By  way  of  explainine  differences  across  the  two  analyses, 
Leinhardt  and  Palley  (l982>  offer  the  following: 


The  most  plausible  interpretation  of  these  results  is 
that  the  non-pullout  students  had  more  academic 
knowledge  than  the  pullout  students,  that  is ,  the 
poorer  students  were  chosen  for  pullout -  Hence, 
pullout  was  associated  with  less  achievement  because 
it  had  less  able  students  and  not  because  it  was  an 
inferior  practice-  Frenest  did  non  adequately  adjust 
for  all  the  initial  differences  -  In  this  case,  the 
underadjustment  would  be  particularly  faulty  for  the 
first  grade  since  ( as  Glass  &  Smith,  1977,  pointed 
out )  the  pretest  was  not  a  good  measure  of  initial 
abilities.  Examining  the  results  with  the  non- 
pullout  students  removed,  we  see  the  fol lowing; 
Pullout  is  still  associated  with  less  gain  in  third 
grade  reading  but  not  in  the  other  three  cases . 
Overall ,  the  more  time  a  student  spent  in  the 
segregated  pullout  class ,  the  greater  the  gain.  It 
seems  likely  that  effective  practices  were  being 
implemented  in  these  settings  -  It  cannot  be  deter- 
mined whether  students  who  were  pulled  out  suffered 
some  initial  losses  due  to  having  been  removed  from 
the  regular  class-  We  can  say  that  once  pulled  out, 
they  increasingly  gained  from  more  pullout  instruc- 
tion,    (p-  568) 

Prior  to  these  reanalyses.  Glass  and  Smith  ( 1977 )  looked 
at  the  results  of  both  the  IDS  study,  as  reported  by  NIE,  and 
the  E5AA  evaluation  and  found  that  the  ESAA  study  provided  a 
better  data  base  and  more  believable  evidences  for  assessing  the 
effects  of  pullout.  Their  review  of  the  ESAA  findings  led  them 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a  consistent  negative  relationship 
between  the  percentage  of  time  pupils  spend  in  the  pul lout 
setting  and  their  mathematics  and  reading  achievement  -  They 
also  concluded  that,  "pupils  pulled  out  of  their  regular 
classrooms  would  have  to  receive  remarkably  effective  compensa- 
tory programs  to  offset  the  potential  risks  incurred-  In  our 
opinion,  the  *pulled  out'  pupil  is  placed  in  moderate  jeopardy 
of  being  dysfunctionally  labeled,  of  missing  opportunities  for 
peer  tutoring  and  role  modeling,  and  of  being  Segregated  from 
pupils  of  different  ethnic  groups"  (p.  Al ) .  Finally,  they 
concluded  that  the  ''pulled  out"  procedure  per  se  had  no  clear 
academic  or  social  benefits  and  may,  in  fact,  be  detrimentLal  to 
pupils'  progress  and  adjustment  to  school. 

From  their  paper,  it  appears  that  Glass  and  Smith  were 
willing  to  base  their  conclusions  about  pullout  on  the  results 
of  a  single  study.  Obviously,  other  studies  influenced  their 
decision,  as  suggested  by  their  review  of  the  impact  of 
variables   such   as   ability  grouping,    labeling,   peer  tutoring. 
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racial  desegregation,  and  msLinstreaming  the  handicapped.  But, 
it  appears  that  the  ESAA  findings  were  the  sine  qua  non  of 
their  argument.  With  these  findings  in  hand  they  could  argue 
that  pullout  is  not  only  ineffective  in  improving  achievement 
but  that  it  also  produces  harmful  labeling  of  students ,  it 
serves  as  a  means  for  resegregating  students,  and  so  forth. 
But  is  pullout  truly  ineffective  in  improving  achievement?  The 
reanalyses  of  the  IDS  data  argues  that  it  is  not,  and,  based  on 
these  new,  findings,  it  appears  that  Glass  and  Smith  (  1977)  may 
have  been  too  negatively  disposed  to  the  impact  which  pullout 
has ,  at  least  on  achievement ,  But ,  at  the  same  time ,  the 
reanalyzed  IDS  data  do  not  suggest  that  pullout  is  the  best 
method  for  improving  the  achievement  of  compensatory  education 
students .  Rather,  they  seem  to  suggest  that  pullout  is  one 
method  that  should  be  considered,  Cooley  ( 1981 )  captures  the 
essence  of  these  mixed  reactions:  "No  doubt  there  are  schools 
in  which  the  pullout  practice  is  being  done  well,  but  there  are 
certainly  schools  in  which  this  may  be  doing  more  harm  than 
good"  (p.  3O0), 

More  recently,  a  few  studies  have  looked  at  the  impact  of 
pullout  on  achievement,  but,  with  one  exception,  these  studies 
are  much  narrower  in  scope  and  in  significance  than  those 
reported  above.  Consequently,  they  do  little  more  than  add 
fuel  to  the  setting  debate  fire.  Nonetheless,  they  are  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  we  turn  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
them. 

The  Sustaining  Effects  Study  did  not  directly  address  the 
question  of  the  impact  of  pullout  on  achievement.  However, 
Carter  (1984)  did  conclude  that  pullout  was  the  most  typical 
mode  of  instruction  in  Title  I  programs  and  that  Title  I  did 
make  a  difference  in  achievement,  if  only  for  moderately 
academically  disadvantaged  students •  It  could  be  argued  that 
Carter  thus  indirectly  concluded  that  pullout  has  some  effect 
on  achievement ,  However,  as  is  increasingly  the  csise  in  the 
literature.  Carter  was  more  interested  in  describing  the  effect 
that  particular  classroom  practices  had  on  achievement  rather 
than  discussing  the  effect  of  setting.  Those  variables  which 
his  research  found  to  be  important  were  opportunity  to  learn, 
lower  student-staff  ratio,  allocation  of  teachers '  time, 
classroom  management  practices ,  source  of  student  of f -task 
behavior,  supervision  of  students,  and  coordination  of  instruc- 
tion «  He  also  found  years  of  teaching  experience  and  the 
instructional  leadership  of  the  principal  to  be  important 
variables.  We  will  return  to  a  discussion  of  these  issues  in  a 
ISLter  section. 

Yap  ( 1983  >  also  addressed  the  question  of  pullout  in  his 
Secondsiry  analysis  of  data  acquired  over  a  three  year  period 
(1978  to  1981)  throughout  the  state  of  Hawaii.  His  research 
yielded   few  examples  of  statistical   significance,    but  he  did 
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find  a  trend  indicating  the  superiority  of  pullout.  He  also 
found  some  significant  interactions  between  grade  level  and 
setting,  but  such  effects  were  generally  not  substantial. 
Thus,  he  concluded  that  in  terms  of  achievement  gain,  students 
who  received  Chapter  I  instruction  in  the  pullout  setting  are 
likely  to  perforn*  as  well  as ,  if  not  better,  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  settings.  He  also  concluded  that  despite 
sope  drawbacks  the  pullout  setting  was  a  viable  option  for 
providing  services  to  Chapter  1  youngsters. 

In  a  1985  article.  Yap  also  argued  for  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  pullout  approach.  Using  the  data  described  above, 
he  found  that  pullout  produced  a  unit  of  normal  curve  equiva- 
lent (NCE)  gain  for  every  $51  spent.  Corresponding  figures  for 
in-class  and  combination  programs  were  $SA  and  $86 ,  respec- 
tively. These  findings  disagree  with  those  of  Dieneman,  Flynn, 
and  Al-Salam  (1974)  who  reported  that  the  per-pupi  1  cos t  of 
rem  ^dial  instruction  in  the  pullout  setting  is  roughly  twice 
the  cost  of  such  instruction  in  the  regular  classroom <  They 
also  disagree  with  the  more  recent  findings  of  Fitzgerald  and 
Hunt  ( 1985) ,  In  this  study  of  about  one-third  of  the  school 
districts  in  Minnesota,  both  pullout  and  in-class  settings  were 
fotmd  to  be  equally  effective  in  producing  student  achievement 
gains ,  However,  the  pullout  setting  was  found  to  be  more 
costly  and  to  show  a  trend  toward  lower  cost-effectiveness  than 
in-class  instruction.  Unlike  Menenian  et  al<  ,  Fitzgerald  and 
Hunt  argue  that  these  increased  costs  for  pullout  might  be  due 
to  the  use  of  licensed  teachers  in  pullout  settings  and  teacher 
aides  for  supplemental  in-class  instruction, 

Nearine  and  Pecheone' s  ( 198A)  study  of  the  Intensive 
Reading  Instruction  Team  f IRIT)  program  implemented  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut  also  reported  positive  effects  for 
pullout,  as  did  Knight's  ( 1979a,  1979b,  1979c)  studies  of 
selected  schools  in  New  York  City<  In  the  BCnight  studies , 
however,  wealcnesses  in  experimental  design  render  the  results 
Suspect ,  Finally,  Madhere  ( 19S1 )  reported  that  pullout  was 
more  effective  than  in-class  instruction  in  improving  student 
achievement.  In  discussing  the  results  of  this  study  Madhere 
offers  two  explanations  for  the  effectiveness  of  pullout : 
(1)  it  may  reflect  a  more  systematic  effort  in  designing  and 
following  the  remedial  instruction  sequence ;  and  ( 2 )  it  may 
result  from  teachers '  familiarity  with  the  approach  since  it 
has  been  the  predominant  mode  of  compensatory  instruction  over 
the  years.  Madhere  also  argues  that  pullout  appears  to  be  most 
effective  in  an  envircnment  where  the  Title  I  pupils  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  students  in  the  school-  He  contends  that  in 
Such  a  context,  the  impact  of  labeling  a  student  in  need  of 
ar.sistance,  a  negative  consequence  according  to  the  critics  of 
pullout,  may  also  be  meaningless. 
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Doag  and  Holley  ( 1 982 ) ,  on  the  other  hand ,  reported  that 
pullout  programs  were  not  effective.  They  argued  that  compen- 
satory programs  conducted  during  the  regular  day  inevitably 
supplanted  regular  instruction-  They  also  argued  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  pullout  programs  was  the 
regular  classroom  teacher's  decreased  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  special  program  student  •  Finally,  and  based  on  Glass 
and  Smith's  (1979)  meta-analysis  of  class  size  and  achievement, 
they  argued  that  reducing  class  size  to  15  and  delivering 
instruction  within  the  regular  classroom  would  not  only  redress 
some  of  the  problems  occurring  within  pullout  programs  but  also 
improve  3t;Adent  performance.  Since  thic  approach  was  permis- 
sible under  the  "school-wide  projects"  provision  of  Title  I  in 
force  at  that  time,  such  a  program  was  implemented  on  a  pilot 
basis  in  1980-81  in  two  Austin,  Texas  elementary  schools • 
Analyses  were  conducted  on  reading  and  mathematics  achievement 
for  students  in  grades  2  through  6  in  those  schools  and  in 
certain  Title  I  schools  using  pullout  programs  *  From  these 
analyses ,  Doss  and  Holley  concluded  that  in  most  school-wide 
proj  ects  students  outs cored  Title  I  regular  students  of  the 
same  pretest  level  and  that  in  most  cases  the  impact  of  the 
school-wide  projects  was  uniform  across  all  levels  of  the 
pretest.  On  average,  the  advantage  of  the  school-wide  projects 
across  grades  were  2. 1  months  in  reading,  2 . 5  months  in 
language  arts,  and  2*2  months  in  mathematics*  However,  these 
gains  were  purchased  at  such  great  expense  (''lowering  the  PTR 
t  pupil-teacher  ratio]  from  25-1  to  15-to--i  would  increase 
personnel  costs  by  67  percent  in  the  schools  ^nd  grades  where 
applied"  (Doss  and  Holley,  1982,  p.  10))  that  the  prcject  had 
to  be  discontinued  after  about  two  years  of  operation.  Levine 
and  Stark  ( 1981 )  report  that  the  school-wide  projects  imple- 
mented in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  suffered  a 
similar  fate  partly  because  they  were  very  expensive  and  partly 
because  there  were  questions  about  how  well  they  worked. 

What ,  then,  can  we  say  about  the  effect  of  pullout  on 
achievement?  Based  on  the  research  that  has  been  conducted  to 
date,  we  cannot  conclude  with  confidence  either  that  pullout  is 
more  effective  than  in-class  instruction  or  that  the  opposite 
is  true  <  We  also  cannot  conclude  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  approaches  is  more  cost  effective •  We  can  conclude, 
however,  that  the  achievement  findings  provide  little  support 
for  the  overwhelming,  and  in  some  locations  almost  exclusive, 
use  of  the  pullout  model  *  Rather,  the  findings  suggest  that 
both  pullout  and  in-class  instruction  can  be  effective,  given 
appropriate  circumstances ,  and,  as  reported  by  Carter  ( 198A ) , 
Leinhardt  and  Palley  (1982),  Tobias  (1982),  and  others,  it  is 
likely  that  these  circumstances ,  particularly  the  type  and 
quality  of  the  instruction  delivered  within  an  instructional 
setting,  are  more  important  than  the  setting  itself.  Despite 
this  general  sense,  however ,  it  must  be  reported  that  pullout 
programs  have  been  found  suspect  for  reasons  other  than  their 
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impact  on  achievement .  Thus ,  before  considering  the  types  of 
variables  which  should  be  emphasized  in  any  instructional 
setting.  We  turn  to  a  discussion  of  additional  issues  and 
concerns  about  the  setting  for  instruction. 


Other  Effects        Instructional  SetLlnfi 


In  addition  to  achievement  findings ,  the  literature  also 
includes  an  increasing  amount  of  other  information  on  the 
effectiveness  of  in-class  versus  pull out  programs  -  Included 
among  the  long  list  of  issues  which  have  heen  addressed  are  the 
following:  il)  the  stigma  associated  with  receiving  Chapter  1 
instruction^  particularly  in  a  pullout  setting;  (2)  the  levels 
of  comiTLunication,  cooperation  and  coordination  possible  in  the 
two  settings ;  ( 3 )  the  levels  of  teacher  autonomy  and  control 
afforded  by  the  settings;  (h)  the  amount  and  type  of  content 
lost  when  compensatory  instruction  is  received,  particularly  in 
pullout  programs;  (5)  grouping  patterns,  individualization  and 
segregation  in  in-class  and  pullout  settings ;  ( the  rela- 
tionbhip  among  peers  and  the  opportunity  for  peer  tutoring;  and 
(7)  the  types  of  instructors  and  their  roles  in  different 
settings.  Some  of  the  data  bearing  on  these  issues  have  been 
presented  earlier  in  this  paper ,  particularly  in  the  section 
describing  the  nature  of  conipensatory  instruction.  Additional 
data  will  be  presented  belo^.  In  either  case,  much  of  what  we 
know  about  these  issues  is  derived  from  relatively  small  scale 
observational  studies ,  studies  of  relatively  modest  scope 
reporting  on  the  results  of  interviews  with  program  students , 
teachers  and  administrators »  and  somewhat  narrow  surveys  of  the 
perception  of  these  and  other  grours*  Moreover,  and  as  was  the 
case  with  the  review  of  the  impact  of  setting  on  achievement , 
the  data  which  are  available  are  generally  equivocal. 

Stigma 

Leinhardt  and  Pallay  (1982)  reported  that  despite  contrary 
research  findings  special  educators  strongly  believe  that 
special  placement  makes  the  target  child  feel  rej  ected  rather 
than  rescued ,  Likewise,  many  educators  believe  that  compensa- 
tory education  students  are  likely  to  feel  different  if  they 
are  labeled  as  Chapter  1  eligible  and  are  pulled  out  of  their 
regular  classrooms  for  special  instruction  (e.g.,  Leinhardt  and 
Pallay^  1982;  Shuy,  1978;  Glass  and  Smithy  1977.  Some  argue, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  stigmatisation  occurs  in  mainstream 
programs  as  well  (Noddings,  1978),  On  this  score,  at  least  one 
author  has  suggested  that  stigmatization  may  be  greater  in  the 
mains  treani  setting  since  in  this  environment  compensatory 
education  students  are  both  singled  out  and  remediated  in  front 
of  their  classmates  (Hayes ,  1983) ,  From  a  slightly  different 
perspective,     it    has    also    been    argued    that    pullout    is  an 
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effective  inatnictlonal  strategy  in  an  environment  where 
Chapter  1  students  constitute  a  majority,  and  that ,  in  such 
settings,  labeling  may  be  meaningless  (Madhere,  1981). 

Even  though  the  research  evidence  is  inconclusive,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  argue  that  stigmatization  occurs  in  both 
in"class  and  pullout  settings:  in  the  in-class  getting  because 
students  receive  extra  instruction  in  front  of  their  peers  and 
in  the  pvillout  setting  because  students  are  easily  identifi- 
able .  It  also  appears  that  it  is  not  the  setting  itself  that 
aggravates  the  feeling  of  being  different,  but  che  sensitivity 
or  insensitivity  of  teachers  operating  within  the  setting 
(Noddings,  1978),  Kennedy's  (1978)  advice  on  this  issue  seems 
particularly  compelling: 

Compensatory  ediication  students  are  less  likely  to  be 
sub J  ected  to  labeling  and  its  negative  effects  in 
environments  where  teachers  actively  encourage 
children's  respect  for  and  appreciation  of  a  variety 
of  hiiman  differences;  in  environments  where  similari" 
ties  between  learning  tasks  and  materials  are 
emphasized;  and  in  environments  where  Title  I  and 
non— Title  I  children  frequently  move,  in  an  organized 
way,  to  other  parts  of  the  building  or  classroom  to 
receive  special  instruction,     (p-  35) 

ronimxini nation.  Cooperation,  and  Coordination 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  advantages  of  the  in- 
class  setting  is  the  increased  communication,  cooperation,  and 
coordination  among  regular  classroom  and  compensatory  education 
instructorfl  that  it  affords.  Advocates  of  in^clasa  instruction 
argue  that ,  because  specialist  teachers  or  aides  hired  with 
compensatory  education  funds  provide  their  instruction  in  the 
same  classroom  as  the  regular  teacher,  there  will  be  increased 
interaction  and  cooperation  in  planning  for  instruction  (Bean 
and  Eichelberger ,  1985;  Kennedy,  1978;  Hayes,  1983;  Neumsinn, 
1985),  better  integration  of  remedial  and  regular  instructional 
strategies  (Kaestle  and  Smith,  1982;  Allington,  in  press;  Bean 
and  Kichelberger,  1985) ,  better  opportunities  for  individuali- 
zation and  small-group  instruction,  (Bean  and  Eichelberger , 
1985) ,  and  a  better  flow  of  information  on  student  progress 
(Harnischfeger ,  1980) .  There  will  also  be  fewer  disruptions 
caused  by  students  moving  in  r*\d  out  of  the  regular  classroom 
(Hayes,  1983),  and  thus  more  continuity  in  instruction,  as  well 
as  an  increased  opportunity  for  regular  classroom  teachers  to 
observe  other,  and  perhaps  more  effective,  approaches  for 
working  with  compensatory  ;*ducation  students  {Kennedy,  1978). 

Allington  ( in  press )  has  offered  some  particularly 
powerful  comments  on  one  of  the  consequences  of  pullout,  namely 
the   fragmentation  of  instruction.      He   suggests   that  pullout 
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remedial  reading  instruction  is  typically  independent  from  the 
reading  instruction  offered  in  the  regular  cladSroom  and  that 
it  gener**lly  employs  different  materials  and  teaching  methods. 
He  argues  further  that  neither  the  classroom  teacher  nor  the 
compensatory  education  specialist  is  likely  to  know  what  type 
of  instruction  the  other  is  offering.  Consequently,  he  claims 
that  few  remedial  students  actually  receive  instruction  that 
supplements  ^.heir  core  curriculum;  rather  they  are  taught  by 
classroom  ancl  remedial  teachers  who  express  different  beliefs 
about  student  needs ,  offer  different  objectives  as  targets  for 
instruction,  and  use  reading  material  that  represent  distinctly 
different  models  of  the  reading  process .  As  a  result ,  he 
argues,  students  who  are  in  need  of  remediation  are  offered 
instruction  that  seems  likely  to  increase  their  confusion 
rather  than  reduce  it.  Allington,  however,  al^o  acknowledges 
that  pullout  programs  can  offer  a  ^*congruent  instructional 
setting",  and,  therefore,  that  the  incidence  of  separate 
curricula  must  be  related  to  factors  other  than  the  instruc- 
tional setting  itself. 

Despite  this  strong  indictment  of  pullout  programs ,  it 
appears  that  in-class  programc  also  present  problems ,  and 
further ,  that  some  are  the  same  as  those  prevalent  in  pullout 
settings .  Bean  and  Eichelberger  ( 1985) ,  for  example,  noted 
differences  in  classroom  teachers '  and  specialists '  teaching 
styles  and  instructional  strategies  when  a  large  city  school 
district  changed  from  a  pullout  program  to  one  in  which 
specialists  worked  in  the  regular  classroom.  Moreover , 
although  teachers  in  this  new  program  reported  increased 
interaction  and  cooperation,  they  also  reported  problems  with 
scheduling  and  inadequate  joint  planning  time;  reading  special- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  reported  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
teacher  interaction,  that  they  were  not  sure  what  their  role 
was  in  the  classroom,  that  they  had  insufficient  materials,  and 
that  there  was  inadequate  management.  Bean  and  Eichelberger 
(1995)  concluded  that  these  problems  were  due  to  two  teachers 
sharing  the  same  room  and  that,  despite  the  in-class  arrange- 
ment, teaming  was  difficult.  Vasques  and  Nuttall  ( 1933) 
reached  similar  conclusions •  These  researchers  also  argued 
that  it  is  the  classroom  teacher,  not  the  specialist,  who  is 
forced  to  schedule  activities  that  will  accommodate  another 
class  in  the  same  room  and  that  the  coordination  between  the 
regular  and  compensatory  program  is  still  accomplished  outside 
of  the  regular  classroom,  before  school,  during  , recess ,  during 
lunch,  or  after  school ,  They  argued  further  that  even  though 
the  materials  used  in  the  regular  and  remedial  programs  are 
more  likely  to  be  similar  in  in-claS5  programs,  pullout 
progr-^s  use  a  greater  variety  of  instructional  materials • 
Specialist  teachers  working  in  the  regular  classrooms 
apparently  find  it  difficult  to  transport  books  and  other 
paraphernalia  from  classroom  to  classroom  (Bean  and 
Eichelberger     agree) ,     find     it    harder     to    use  atidio-visual 
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materials  because  they  would  be  distracting  to  the  regular 
classroom  teacher i  and,  for  that  same  reason,  avoid  materials 
that  require  recitations  or  other  "out-loud"  worlc.  Despite  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  in-class  approach,  Neumann  ( 1^85)  concluded 
that  where  this  type  of  setting  is  used  specialists  must  be 
highly  organized ,  must  be  flexible  enough  to  worlc  in  several 
environments,  and  must  have  the  diplomacy  and  personality 
needed  to  work  jointly  with  colleagues. 

Taken  together,  these  results  suggest  that  even  though  ±rr- 
class  programs  offer  the  opportunity  for  increased  communica^ 
tion,  cooperation,  and  instructional  continuity,  they  do  not 
ensure  that  they  will  occur*  Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Kennedy 
( 1978) ,  the  key  to  good  coordination  between  compensatory  and 
regular  instruction  is  not  the  setting  for  instruction  but 
rather  the  quality  o£  the  joint  planning  that  occurs ,  the 
amount  of  decision-making  power  given  to  teachers  and  special- 
ists by  their  respective  administrators,  and  the  flexibility  in 
scheduling.  Whether  these  characteristics  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  in-class  settings  remains  to  be  seen. 

Teacher  Autonorov  and  Control 

Critics  of  the  pullout  model  have  argued  that  when 
students  receive  remedial  instruction  outside  the  regular 
classroom  neither  the  regular  teacher  nor  the  compensatory 
education  specialist  is  willing  to  accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  students'  progress  (Allington,  in  press;  Doss  and 
Holley,  1982),  If  they  so  desire,  classroom  teachers  can  claim 
that  less  than  acceptable  progress  is  attributable  to  short" 
comings  of  either  the  student  or  the  compensatory  instruction; 
compensatory  education  specialists ,  on  the  other  hand ,  can 
attribute  such  a  result  to  either  the  student  or  inadequate 
regular  classroom  instruction.  To  avoid  such  academic  finger- 
pointing,  some  have  argued  that  the  adoption  of  the  in-class 
model  would  allow  the  teachers  sharing  the  same  space  to  share 
this  responsibility  or  the  administrators  coordinating  the 
program  to  decide  on  whose  shoulders  the  responsibility  should 
lie.  Despite  the  wisdom  of  this  argument,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  adoption  of  an  in-class  arrangement  will  again  not 
ensure  the  expected  outcome.  Bean  end  Eichelberger  (1985),  for 
example,  reported  that  both  teachers  and  specialists  had 
problems  with  two  instructors  in  one  room  and  that  the  problem 
of  leadership  or  control  was  a  real  issue.  Vasquez  and  Nuttall 
( 1983 )  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  as  did  Shuy  { 1^78 ) ,  who 
found  that  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  Instructional  Dimensions 
Study  favored  pullout  because  it  gave  them  greater  autonomy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Shuy  also  reported  that  some  teachers 
favored  the  in- class  approach  because  it  gave  them  more 
control.  Unfortunately,  the  literature  does  not  allow  one  to 
resolve  this  apparent  conflict. 
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It  was  argued  earlier  in  this  paper  that  students  receiv- 
ing compensatory  instruction  in  a  particular  content  area 
(e.g.,  reading)  do  ao  at  the  expense  of  regular  instruction  in 
that  same  content.  Harnischf eger  (1980)  concluded  that  pullout 
pupils  "often  receive  less  reading  time  than  the  rest  of  the 
class  because  the  pulling  out — goin^  some  place  and  coming 
back — also  entails  loss  of  instructional  time  for  students  who 
need  more"  (p .  4) ,  Regardless  of  whether  this  is  true,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  total  time  allocated 
to  basic  skills  instruction  ig  greater  for  compensatory 
education  students  than  for  their  non-compensatory  education 
peers  (Archambault  and  St.  Pierre,  1980) ,  the  implication  is 
that  some  approach  other  than  or  in  addition  to  pullout  would 
be  more  effective .  Harnischf eger  ^s  solution  would  be  to 
lengthen  the  school  day  for  compensatory  education  students . 
Others  argue  that  providing  in— class  instruction  would  solve 
the  problem  because  then  the  time  lost  by  traveling  from  place 
to  place  would  be  retained.  Allington  (in  press),  for  example, 
suggests  that  as  much  as  15  rainutes  per  day,  or  40  hours  per 
academic  year,  might  be  saved  in  this  manner.  However^  neither 
Allington  nor  anyone  else  that  tnis  reviewer  has  been  able  to 
uncover  provides  direct  evidence  on  what  would  actually  be  done 
with  the  newly  found  time  were  compensatory  instruction  to  be 
provided  in— class .  Would  the  interruptions  prevalent  in  in- 
class  prograims  (Hayes,  1983)  prove  to  be  less  troublesome  than 
the  disruption  associated  with  pullout  programs?  Would  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  teacher  in  a  single  classroom  result 
in  greater  confusion  than  occurs  in  pullout  programs,  particu- 
larly when  such  programs  are  adopted  on  a  wholesale  basis? 
Additional  research  is  needed  before  we  can  determine  with  any 
confidence  whether  in'^class  compensatory  education  programs 
result  in  more  or  less  time  allocated  to  instruction.  Addi- 
tional research  is  also  needed  to  determine  whether  such 
differences  in  allocated  time  are  accompanied  by  differences  in 
the  amount  of  time  which  students  in  various  settings  actually 
engage  or  actively  participate  in  instruction. 

Grouping 

Compensatory  instruction  is  delivered  in  smaller  classes 
and  groups  than  regular  classroom  instruction.  It  is  also  iftore 
likely  than  regular  instruction  to  incorporate  components  of 
individualized  instructional  programs .  Pullout  instruction, 
which  comprises  the  large  portion  of  compensatory  instruction, 
is  delivered  in  groups  that  are  more  homogeneous  in  ability 
than  those  in  the  classrooms  from  which  compensatory  students 
are  removed.  Do  the  reductions  in  class  and  group  size  and  tha 
increase  in  individualization  of  instruction  have  a  positive 
affect  on  students?     Is  homogeneous  ability  grouping  preferred 
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to  heterogeneous  ability  grouping?  We  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
of  these  issues. 

Glass  and  Smith  (1979)  reported  that  achievement  is  higher 
in  smaller  classes^  particularly  in  those  with  15  or  fewer 
students .  Since  the  average  class  size  for  compensatory 
instruction  in  reading,  language  arts^  and  mathematics  is  below 
14  while  the  average  size  of  the  regular  classroom  is  27,  it 
would  appear  that  on  achievement  grounds  alone  smaller  class 
sizes  would  be  preferred.  Moreover ,  if  students  in  these 
Smaller  classes ,  which  are  really  pullout  classes ,  are  also 
receiving  more  individualized  instruction,  then  the  case  for 
pullout  instruction  would  appear  to  be  even  stronger.  Before 
we  leap  to  this  conclusion,  however ,  we  should  review  what 
other  researchers  have  to  Say  on  this  issue. 

Gooley  and  Leinhardt  (1980) ,  for  example,  have  reported 
that  the  instructional  Dimensions  Study  did  not  provide  any 
clear  evidence  for  the  superiority  of  individualized  instruc- 
tion over  other  methods  of  compensatory  education.  Their 
review  of  the  literature  also  suggested  that  this  result  was 
consistent  with  other  attempts  to  establish  the  effectiveness 
of  individualized  instruction-  In  addition,  these  researchers 
also  failed  to  find  a  consistent  relationship  between  class 
size  and  achdevement .  They  concluded  that  "large  classes  may 
make  the  environment  less  pleasing  and  work  conditions  less 
tolerable,  but  they  do  not  systeinatio:*lly  detract  from  learning 
( at  least ,  within  the  bouiids  of  the  class  size  in  these 
samples)"  (p.  21),  Hamischfeger  (1980),  taking  a  somewhat 
different  view,  reported  that,  even  when  class  sizes  are 
reduced  drastically,  many  teachers  do  not  significantly  change 
their  teacbdng  strategies .  She  suggests  that  the  only  conse- 
quence of  smaller  class  sizes  is  smaller  subgroups  but  not 
fewer  groups ,  and,  on  the  average,  no  increased  teacher-pupil 
interaction.  Hamischfeger  goes  on  to  argue  that  instead  of  a 
teacher  working  with  small  groups ,  one  at  a  time,  while  the 
rest  of  the  class  is  on  their  own,  he  or  she  should  consider 
whole  class  instruction.  If  they  do,  Hamischfeger  argues, 
their  students  will  benefit  by  receiving  more  direct  instruc- 
tion. 

Taken  together,  these  results  suggest  no  clear-cut 
advantage  for  either  smaller  class  sizes  and  individualized 
instruction  or  for  pullout  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  recent 
literature  on  ability  grouping  is  also  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory. Glass  and  Smith  ( 1977 )  concluded  from  their  review  of 
the  literature  that  ability  grouping  is  not  an  important 
variable  in  itself  and  that  it  is  worth  considering  only  as  it 
relates  to  or  potentiates  other  changes  in  instructional 
activities .  They  go  on  to  conclude,  however,  that  "the 
accumulated  research  literature  of  several  decades  shows  such 
an  unstable   pattern  of  what   takes  place  between  teachers  and 
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pupils  in  homogeneous  as  opposed  to  heterogeneous  classrooms 
that  no  generalizations  are  possible  ( or  useful )  about  the 
effects  of  ability  grouping**  (pp.  3A-35), 

Based  on  their  review  of  the  ability  grouping  literature, 
Leinhardt  and  Pallay  (198Z)  concluded  that  while  there  is  a 
trend  toward  negative  effects  of  isolated  settings  for  low^ 
ability  chi Idren ,  it  i3  neither  strong  nor  highly  consistent  < 
Some  of  the  studies  they  reviewed  showed  favorable  results  of 
tracking  for  low-ability  students;  many  showed  mixed  results. 

Aside  from  these  issues,  the  removal  of  the  children  from 
regular  classrooms  for  compensatory  instruction  creates  the 
possibility  of  re^egregation.  On  this  score,  Glass  and  Smith 
( 1977 )  have  argued  that  pullout  programs  do  not  alter  the 
racial  mixture  of  schools  but  they  may  and  probably  do  change 
the  racial  composition  of  the  classes  within  them.  Eyler 
{198Z)  is  less  equivocal.  Citing  the  work  of  Hinkley,  Seal, 
and  Ereglio  (1978)  and  Brookover,  Brady,  and  Warfield  (1981), 
she  argues  that  minority  students  receive  larger  amounts  of 
compensatory  instruction  than  non-minorities  and  that  they  are 
t3rpically  pulled  out  of  less  segregated  classrooms  and  sent  to 
more  segregated  special  rooms  to  receive  their  instruction < 
Citing  rhe  work  of  Kirobrough  and  Kill  (1981),  Eyler  argues  that 
the  potential  for  resegregation  through  compens  atory  services 
is  exacerbated  in  schools  that  operate  more  than  one  categori- 
cal program  and  have  substantial  numbers  of  students  who  are 
eligible  for  more  than  one  type  of  service.  She  also  argues 
that  the  negative  effects  of  resegregation  are  not  offset  by 
pullout' 3  effects  on  achievement.  To  avoid  problems  created  by 
pullout,  Eyler  recommends  that  compensatory  services  be 
delivered  in-class  by  specialists  who  act  as  consultants  rather 
than  simply  as  subject  matter  specialists  <  In  this  redefined 
role  they  would  serve  as  resources  to  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  rather  than  instructors  of  specific  groups  of  students. 
Xliey  Would  assist  teachers  in  assessing  specific  learning 
problems  and  preparing  individual  learning  plans,  train 
classroom  aides  and  parent  volunteers ,  and  help  the  principal 
plan  the  school— wide  instruction  program. 

On  the  question  of  race  relations,  Slavin  (1979,  1980)  and 
Slavin  and  Madden  (1979)  reported  that  both  working  together  on 
school  projects  with  a  student  of  another  race  and  competing 
together  on  interracial  sports  teams  had  strong  positive 
effects  on  racial  attitudes  and  behaviors.  However,  teacher 
workshops ,  minority  history,  multiethnic  texts,  biosocial 
student  advisory  committees ,  and  similar  school  programs  made 
no  difference  in  racial  attitudes  or  interracial  friendships , 
Given  these  results ,  it  would  appear  that  if  pullout  programs 
do  leftd  to  resegregation,  as  Eyler  ( 19SZ)  and  others  have 
argued  that  they  do,  the  resultant  reduction  in  contact  between 
minority  and  non-minority  students  will  reduce  the  possibility 
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of  improved  relations  among  the  races*  To  the  extent  that  this 
occurs^  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  serious  negative  consequence  of 
the  use  of  the  pullout  model. 

Petar  Tutoring  and  Cooperative  Learning 

Levin,  Glass ,  and  Meister  ( 1984 )  report  that  cross^age 
tutoring  has  a  long,  informal  history  in  American  education. 
Citing  the  work  of  Ehly  and  Larsen  { 1980) ,  they  report  also 
that  peer  tutoring  can  result  in  achievement  gains ,  increases 
in  self-esteem,  and  enhancement  of  academic  motivation,  and 
that  often  these  effects  can  be  found  for  both  tutor  and  tutee. 
Peer  tutoring  programs  are  said  to  work  because  the  tutees  are 
motivated  to  model  the  tutor*3  behavior,  and  because  tutees 
feel  Diore  relaxed  with  a  child  tutor,  and  therefore  better  able 
to  concentrate. 

In  their  own  research  Levin,  Glass  t  and  Meister  ( 1984) 
compared  the  cost  effectiveness  of  peer  tutoring  programs  to 
three  other  interventions;  reducing  class  size,  increasing  the 
length  of  the  school  day,  and  computer  assisted  instruction. 
For  the  peer  tutoring  arrangement,  upper  grade  students  tutored 
second  and  third-grade  children  needing  help  in  reading  and 
math.  The  overall  effects  of  peer  tutoring  were  foand  to  be 
"substantial*  with  average  effect  sizes  of  ,97  and  * 48  for 
mathematics  and  reading,  respectively"  (Levin  Glass «  & 
Meister,  1984,  p,  l4).  With  regard  to  cost  effectiveness,  the 
peer  tutoring  approach  was  also  found  to  show  the  best  results 
of  the  four  interventions.  In  fact,  these  researchers  found 
that  the  same  cost  outlay  would  provide  almost  four  times  as 
large  an  effect  on  reading  and  mathamatics  achievement  through 
peer  tutoring  as  through  reducing  class  size  or  increasing 
instructional  time.  Adult  tutoring  was  also  found  to  be  a  cost 
effective  strategy. 

What  implications  do  these  results  have  for  the  comparison 
of  in-"class  versus  pullout  programs?  Glass  and  Smith  (1977) 
suggest  that  instruction  of  compensatory  pupils  in  pullout 
settings  reduces  the  opportunities  for  faster  pupils  to  tutor 
slower  pupils  that  could  exist  in  integrated  classes  -  They 
conclude:  "to  the  extent  that  peer  tutoring  is  a  part  of 
regular  classroom  instruction  its  benefits  could  be  foregone  in 
a  pullout  organization"  (Glass  &  Smith,  p ,  36) .  The  validity 
of  this  argument  appears  to  turn  on  the  phrase  "to  the  extent 
that  peer  tutoring  is  a  part  of  regular  classroom  instructions 
its  benefits  could  l^e  foregone  in  a  pullout  organization" 
(Glass  &  Smith,  p.  36 ) .  As  noted  above,  the  peer  tutoring 
approach  described  by  Levin,  Glass,  and  Meister  Cl984)  did  not 
rely  on  tutors  drawn  from  the  same  classrooms ,  Rather,  peers 
were  older  students  in  the  same  school.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  pullout  programs  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  peer 
tutoring.       However,    the    research    that   is   available   at  this 
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time ,  does  not  allow  one  to  determine  whether  in-class  peer 
tutoring  arrangements  would  be  more  effective  than  those 
offered  in  a  pullout  setting. 

Type  of  Instructor 

The  final  issue  to  be  addressed  in  this  portion  of  the 
review  is  the  effect  i^^ich  various  types  of  instructors  have  on 
both  the  instructional  setting  and  performance  of  students. 
This  issue  is  important  not  because  certain  categories  of 
instructors  can  function  in  only  one  setting.  Clearly, 
instructional  specialists  and  aides ,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  large  majority  of  compensatory  instruction  can  function  in 
either  pullout  or  in*c;iass  setti^ngs ,  Racher ,  it  is  important 
to  review  the  effe^^ts  which  these  two  types  of  instructors  have 
independent  of  setting  and  to  consider  whether  the  roles  which 
thQy  have  grown  accustomed  to  playing  will  have  to  change  if 
they  are  asked  to  move  from  a  pullout  setting,  where  most  of 
them  now  labor,  to  the  in-class  setting- 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  review,  instructional  specialists 
provide  the  large  majority  of  compensatory  instruction. 
Generally,  these  specialists  have  a  higher  level  of  educational 
attainment  than  regular  classroom  teachers ,  In  general,  they 
also  have  less  experience,  and,  because  of  this,  they  are  also 
likely  to  receive  less  pay,  Pespite  the  widespread  use  of 
these  better  trained  but  less  experienced  teachers  in  compensa- 
tory education  programs,  the  literature  tells  us  surprisingly 
little  about  the  effect  which  they  have  on  students-  Glass  and 
Smith  (197  7)  report  on  two  studies  which  claim  to  show  that 
remedial  reading  specialists  have  a  positive  effect  on  reading 
performance  (Kiesling,  197 1;  Flynn,  Hass ,  Al-Salam,  1976) . 
However,  neither  this  review  nor  the  one  reported  here  was  able 
to  uncover  any  additional  information  on  this  issue.  perhaps 
because  of  this  lack  of  information,  Lignon  and  Doss  ( 1932) 
have  suggested  that  compensatory  funds  be  used  to  purchase 
additional  classroom  toacherts  rather  than  reading  specialists , 
thereby  reducing  the  sise  of  the  regular  classes .  Ailing ton 
(in  press ) ,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  there  is  a  ainple 
support  for  the  continued  use  of  reading  specialists.  He  does 
feel,  however,  that  reading  specialists  will  be  under  increias- 
ing  pressure  to  justify  their  positions ,  particularly  to  their 
clasj; '^om  teacher  peers. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  their  services*  Eyler  {1^82)  bus 
suggested  that  the  role  of  compensatory  instructional  special- 
ists should  be  redefined  to  require  thenv  to  work  in  in^class 
settings  and  serve  as  resources  to  the  classroom  teacher  rather 
than  an  instructors  of  specific  groups  of  students,  interest- 
ingly, Bean  and  Eichelberger  (1985)  have  reported  that  reading 
specialists  perceived  that  they  placed  less  emphasis  on  both 
diagnosis   of    student  vea^esses   snd  teaching  specific  skills 
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and  more  emphasis  on  working  with  content  teachers  when  their 
school  district  changed  from  a  pullout  to  an  in^class  approach. 
Classroom  teachers  concurred  with  specialists  and  also  reported 
that  specialists  spent  more  time  working  with  them.  Despite 
the  similarity  between  what  Eyler  ( 1982)  proposed  and  what 
actually  occurred  in  the  Bean  and  Eichelberger  (1985)  study, 
the  latter  authors  reported  that  teachers  and  specialists  both 
agreed  that  reading  specialists  should  focus  on  working  with 
students  with  reading  problems-  Neither  group  saw  the  reading 
specialist  as  a  resource  to  the  classroom  teacher,  although 
both  groups  valued  having  interaction  about  specific  children. 

Shifting  our  attention  to  instructional  aides ,  Scheutz 
(1980)  suggested  that  the  evidence  about  their  effectiveness  is 
mixed.  (Qualitative  studies  have  found  that  teachers  using 
instructional  aides  spend  more  time  on  instructional  activi- 
ties ,  deliver  more  of  their  instruction  in  individual  and  small 
groups,  feel  they  accomplish  more,  and  feel  that  instructional 
aides  are  helpful.  Quantitative  studies  of  their  impact  on 
student  achievement,  however,  are  less  conclusive.  In  fact, 
Scheutz  reports  positive,  negative,  and  no  effects  attributable 
to  instructional  aides  in  her  comprehensive  review  of  the 
literature.  Despite  the  lack  of  convincing  evidence  for  their 
effectiveness ,  Scheutz  provides  useful  information  on  the 
conditions  which  must  be  satisfied  if  aides  are  to  be  helpful; 
( 1 )  teachers  who  use  instructional  aides  must  be  genuinely 
receptive  to  them;  (2)  iris  true  tional  aides  must  have  the 
necessary  literacy  and  computational  skills  to  perform  some 
useful  instructional  tasks  in  the  classroom;  (3)  classroom 
management  plans  must  be  developed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  instructional  aides;  and  (4)  instructional  aides 
must  receive  intensive  training  in  the  tasks  they  will  be  asked 
to  perform. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  literature  concerning  the  impact  of 
specialist  teachers  and  instructional  aides  on  student  perform- 
ance does  little  to  support  the  case  for  either  pullout  or  in- 
class  programs.  This  conclusion  may  not  be  surprising,  since 
by  this  time  in  the  review  most  readers  may  have  grown  accus- 
tomed ^o  equivocal  results .  What  may  be  ^surprising,  however, 
is  the  lack  of  evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  instruc- 
tional specialists  and  instructional  aides  regardless  of 
setting.  Perhaps  Allington  (in  press)  is  right  in  arguing  that 
reading  specialists  will  be  called  on  increasingly  to  Justify 
their  positions.  Whether  he  is  or  not,  research  clearly  needs 
to  be  performed  to  determine  exactly  what  impact  reading 
speci^alists  have  on  student  performance  and  whether  the 
continued  use  of  compensatory  educations  funds  to  purchase 
their  services  is  warranted. 
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The  literature  on  the  effect  of  different  instructional 
settings  leads  to  some  firm  conclusions,  but  more  generally  it 
leads  to  insufficiently  tested  hypotheses  about  what  will  or 
will  not  improve  the  performance  oT  compensatory  education 
students  -  The  literature  does  show  that  Title  I  funds  were 
used  primarily  for  instructional  services,  particularly 
reading,  language  arts,  and  mathematics,  and  that  the  major 
portion  of  this  instruction  was  delivered  in  a  pullout  setting- 
It  also  shows  that  this  instruction  was  provided  by  instruc- 
tional Specialists,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  instructional  aides, 
who  worked  with  small  groups  of  children  and  provided  more 
individualised  instruction  than  regular  classroom  teachers* 
Although  national  data  on  the  types  of  services  delivered 
througji  Chapter  1  are  not  yet  available,  it  appears  that 
pullout  instruction  is  still  the  favored  approach.  It  also 
appears  that  the  in-class  approach  is  being  used  more  frequent- 
ly- Critics  of  ptLllout  have  argued  that  it  achieved  popularity 
because  it  provided  clear  evidence  that  districts  were  comply^ 
ing  with  Title  I  regulations,  particularly  the  suppleraent-not- 
supplant  and  the  excess  costs  provisions-  Since  Federal 
authorities  have  specifically  suggested  under  Chapter  1  that 
models  other  than  pullout  should  be  considered,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  use  of  in-class  approach,  or  perhaps  some 
combination  of  in-class  and  pullout  approaches,  will  continue 
to  rise .  But  is  either  the  in-class  or  pullout  approach 
preferred  on  pedagogical  grounds? 

The  resea^Tch  describing  the  impact  of  pullout  programs  on 
student  achievement  is  generally  confusing  and  often  contradic-- 
tory.  In  fact,  based  on  what  we  Xnow  at  this  time,  one  would 
be  unable  to  provide  convincing  evidence  for  the  effectiveness 
of  either  strategy.  Given  these  mixed  results,  one  could  argue 
that  the  widespread  use  of  pullout  programs  is  not  justified. 
Moreover,  since  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  pullout 
may  result  in  resegregation,  there  is  further  reason  to 
question  its  widespread  use. 

Critics  of  pullout  have  also  Suggested  that  it  imneces- 
sarily  labels  and  stigmatises  students ,  that  it  reduces 
communication,  cooperation,  and  coordination  between  regular 
and  compensatory  instructors,  that  it  reduces  tea^cher  responsi- 
bility for  pupil  progress ,  and  that  valuable  content  is  lost 
when  pullout  instruction  is  received.  Despite  the  value  and 
importance  of  these  criticisms ,  however ,  counterarguments  also 
appear  to  have  some  value.  Labeling  and  stigmatisation  can 
occur  in  in-class  settings  as  well  as  in  pullout  settings  * 
Moreover,  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  the  setting  itself  which 
aggravates  a  compensatr/ry  education  student  »s  feelings  of  being 
different ,    but    the    sensitivity   or   insensitivity  of  teachers 
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operating  within  the  setting  (Noddings,  1978).  It  also  appears 
that  even  though  an  in-class  program  makes  it  easier  and  more 
likely  for  communication,  cooperation,  and  coordination  to 
occur,  it  does  not  guarantee  that  they  will.  Additionally, 
there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  certain  types  of 
teachers  are  just  not  able  to  work  together  in  a  single 
classroom  and  that  joint  planning  may  take  place  in  much  the 
same  way  in  in-class  prograius  as  in  pullout  programs ,  before 
school,  during  recess,  during  lunch,  and  after  school.  Because 
some  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  accommodate  another  teacher  in 
the  same  classroom*  the  issue  of  teacher  autonomy  and  responsi- 
bility for  student  progress  is  also  not  automatically  resolved 
by  in^class  programs,  F&rhaps*  as  suggested  by  Kennedy  (1978), 
the  key  to  good  coordination  between  Chapter  1  and  regular 
instruction  is  not  the  setting  for  instruction  but  rather  the 
quality  of  the  joint  planning  that  occurs ,  the  amount  of 
decision-making  power  given  to  teachers  and  specialists  by 
their  administrators,  and  the  flexibility  in  scheduling  allowed 
by  the  environment. 

With  regard  to  the  content  lost  issue,  it  is  clear  that 
some  instruction  is  sacrificed  when  pullout  compensatory 
instruction  is  received.  It  is  also  clear  that  valuable 
instructional  time  is  lost  in  the  process  of  moving  to  and  from 
the  pullout  environment-  It  is  not  clear,  however,  what  types 
of  instruction,  if  any,  would  be  lost  if  compensatory  instruc- 
tion were  delivered  in-class.  It  is  also  not  clear  whether  the 
interruptions  resulting  from  students  being  pulled  out  for 
instruction  are  less  harmful  than  the  confusion  resulting  from 
two  teachers  working  in  the  same  classroom.  More  research 
needs  to  be  done  on  these  issues. 

Bowing  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  those  who  favor 
pullout  programs  herald  the  virtues  of  instructional  special- 
ists and  the  opportunities  for  small-group  instruction  which 
they  afford.  Unfortunately,  the  literature  does  little  to 
resolve  the  long  term  d&bate  on  these  important  issues. 
Surprisingly,  we  know  very  little  about  the  impact  which 
instructional  specialists  or  aides  have  on  student  performance. 
Thus ,  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  would  be  preferable  on 
pedagogical  grotinds  to  eliminate  specialists  and  aides  and  use 
the  released  funds  to  reduce  class  size  {Lignon  and  Doss , 
1982) ,  Further,  since  the  in-ilass  models  which  are  being 
implemented  use  instructional  specialists  or  aides  as  service 
providers  J  the  typ&  of  instructor  clearly  does  not  distinguish 
the  two  approaches .  It  does  appear ,  however,  that  the  groups 
involved  in  in"class  and  pullout  programs  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  different-  The  group  sizes  for  pullout  programs 
have  been  appreciably  smaller  than  the  class  sizes  in  which 
pullout  students  receive  their  regular  instruction.  Moreover ^ 
individualized  instruction  has  been  more  prevalent  in  pullout 
programs ,       Were    instructional    specialists    and    aides    to  be 
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shifted  to  the  regular  classroom,  however,  these  "advantages'' 
of  pullout  would  most  likely  be  lost-  Regarding  these  "advan- 
tages", however,  it  naist  be  reported  that  the  literature  on  the 
former  is  mixed  while  the  literature  on  the  latter  indicates 
that  individualization  may  not  be  a  key  variable  in  our 
understanding  of  the  instructional  process. 

Despite  all  of  its  confusions  and  contradictions,  the 
literature  does  offer  some  reasonable  advice  to  those  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  compensatory  instruction <  Based  on  what 
we  know  at  this  time,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  setting  is 
not  directly  responsible  for  student  outcomes  and  that  it  is 
"the  issue  of  effective  practices,  not  setting,  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  educators"  (Leinhardt  &  Pallay,  1982,  p, 
557 )  •  This  implies  that  they  will  have  to  consider,  perhaps 
more  seriously  than  in  the  past,  what  goes  on  within  these 
settings  and  how  regular  and  compensatory  instruction  can  be 
woven  together  to  improve  student  performance- 

Like  Allington  (in  press ) ,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  effective  schools  literature  stimulated  by 
the  work  of  Edmonds  (1979),  Brookover  et  al-  (l97S),  and  others 
would  be  a  good  starting  point  for  this  renewed  emphasis  on 
effective  practices  <  Districts  and  schools  must  be  committed 
to  the  instructional  models  and  programs  they  adopt,  there  must 
be  agreement  on  goals  and  objectives,  principals  must  assume  a 
leadership  role  in  the  determination  of  what  instruction  should 
be  offered,  how  it  should  be  delivered  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
delivered,  administrators  and  teachers  must  have  high  expecta- 
tions for  their  students  and  must  communicate  these  high 
expectations  to  them,  there  must  be  frequent  monitoring  and 
feedback  of  student  performance «  and  there  must  be  effective 
teacher  training.  In  addition  to  these  issues  and  concerns, 
the  following  variables  or  conditions  of  learning  described  in 
Leinhardt  and  Palley ' s  ( 1982 )  excellent  review  should  be 
emphasized;  ( I )  small  class  sises ;  ( 2 )  large  content  overlap 
between  teaching/ learning  activities  and  criterion  tasks ; 
(3)  mastery  learning,  meaning  clear  goal  statements  and  regular 
monitoring  of  student  progress ;  (A)  increased  time  spent  in 
cognitive  activities;  ( 5 )  reasonably  rapid  pacing  of  instruc- 
tion; (6)  using  a  formal  management  system  which  encourages 
task  orientation  and  successful  completion;  and  ( 7)  increased 
teacher  instructional  time.  With  increased  attention  to  these 
issues  and  concerns ,  and  with  improved  cooperation  between 
regular  and  compensatory  instruction,  it  is  possible  that 
future  evaluations  of  compensatory  education  will  be  able  to 
present  less  equivocal  and  more  positive  results  than  have  been 
found  in  the  past. 
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PROGRAM  AND  STAFFING  STRUCTURES;       REACTIONS  FROM  A 
QUARTER-CENTURY  WORKER  IN  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 


For  more  than  Z5  years  I  have  been  professionally  involved 
in  one  way  or  another  with  teaching  the  children  of  poverty, 
in  September ,  1960,  1  began  my  own  teaching  career  in  Corpus 
Chris ti  ^  Texas ,  with  25  middle-  to  low-achieving  minority 
students;  by  Thanksgiving,  22  migrant  students  h^d  joined  the 
class.  New  and  inexperienced,  I  had  no  idea  what  had  happened. 
Since  1970  I  have  been  involved  in  one  way  or  another  in 
progrfjn  development  and  research  related  to  Title  I  and  its 
descendants .  Today,  in  secondary  education  I  am  heavily 
involved  in  trying  to  define  or  design  programming  to  prevent 
school  dropouts— the  ultimate  place  we  wind  up  after  massive 
failures  to  deal  effectively  with  teaching  the  disadvantaged. 

Parallel  to  this  interest  has  been  one  in  the  research  on 
teaching  effectiveness.  With  the  University  of  Texas  Research 
and  Development  Center  on  Teacher  Education  conducting  its 
research  in  the  Austin  schools ,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  and  at  times  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Center  with 
researchers  such  as  Jere  Brophy^  Carolyn  Evertson^  and  Gene 
Hall- 

Thus ,  over  the  past  25  years  1  have  read  much  of  the 
literature  on  both  compensatory  education  and  teaching  effec- 
tiveness .  Out  of  these  years  of  practice^  research,  and 
reading  I  have  distilled  a  number  of  convictions  about  educat- 
ing the  students  of  poverty.  I  have  reviewed  the  papers  in 
this  session  from  this  background  and  will  eventually  relate 
what  I  see  there  to  those  convictions-  Let  me  first  comment  on 
the  papers . 


Karris-tg ^Cooper 'a  Pap^r*     Chapt&r  1  pro<rr^a  Reduce 
Student-to-Ins true tor  Ratios  But  Do  ^Q^uced 
Ratios  Affect  Achievement? 


Cooper^s  paper  states  its  purpose  as  an  eicamination  of  the 
research  on  how  student-to-instructor  ratio  effects  influence 
schooling,  with  particular  attention  to  how  the  research 
relates  to  low^achieving  children.  Both  class  or  group  siae 
and  titne^on— task  are  considered.  The  paper  relies  chiefly  on 
conclusions  of  existing  reviews  of  the  literature  rather  than 
undertalting  a  new  synthesis  of  the  literature  itself- 

The  paper  begins  with  the  first  review  related  to  the 
impact  of  class  siz:e  on  achievement  which  was  onducted  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  considers  others  which  have 
followed  with  the  rising  and  falling  interest  in  class  sise 
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since  that  time.  The  paper  then  devotes  considerable  attention 
to  the  Glass  and  smith  (1978)  meta-analysis  and  tie  subsequent 
exchanges  about  that  worlc. 

Following  this  consideration  of  the  relationship  between 
class  sise  and  achievement ,  Cooper  turns  his  attention  to  the 
issue  of  how  class  sise  changes  may  affect  the  classroom 
processes .  He  points  out  that  the  Glass  and  Smith  study 
considers*  this  question  only  from  the  perspective  of  clcss  size 
differences  of  40  and  10,  thus  being  of  limited  applicability 
to  the  usual  sise  class  reductions. 

Consideration  is  next  given  to  Cahen's  Class  Size  and 
Instruction  Program  study  (Cahen,  Filby^  McCutcheon,  &  Kyle , 
1983)  and  to  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  (Carter,  1984),  Here 
certain  enhancements  to  the  classroom  are  suggested  although 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  an  increase  in  time  spent  teaching 
core  curriculum  material. 

Cooper  next  turns  to  a  consideration  of  allocated, 
instnictionr  l ,  and  engagement  time  -  Harris  concludes  that 
these  studies  do  suggest  that  compensatory  instruction  in- 
creases the  Chapter  1  student  time  of  all  three  types. 

Cooper  then  takes  up  the  review  of  studies  relating  to  the 
relationship  between  time  and  achievement .  He  concludes  here 
that  the  literature  indicates  that  all  three  types  of  time  are 
related  positively  to  learning.  He  found  a  general  lack  of 
attention  in  the  literature  to  the  relationship  between  time 
and  attitudes .  He  goes  on  to  consider  that  many  other  class- 
room variables  exist  in  addition  to  that  of  time  and  points  out 
that  the  literature  would  suggest  that  some  of  these  such  as 
quality  of  instruction  can  overwhelm  the  effects  of  class  size 
alone. 

Cooper  concludes  then  that  more  is  involved  in  this  issue 
of  achievement  than  class  sise  or  learning  time* 


Franris  X*  Archambault-  Jr*'s  Papert  Instructional 
Settini^:    Key  Issue  or  Bogus  Concern 

Archambault  in  this  paper  in  contrast  to  that  of  Harris 
sets  out  to  do  B  review  of  the  literature  on  the  effects  of 
pullout  versus  in-class  instruction  which  he  defines  here  as 
the  effect  of  instructional  setting.  To  my  Jmowledge  this 
paper  represents  the  most  comprehensive  review  of  the  litera- 
ture on  this  subject.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the 
research  has  shown  quite  clearly  that  Title  I  provided  predomi- 
nantly pullout  instruction  and  concludes  that  clear  evidence  is 
not  present   for   either  pullout  or  in-class  instruction.  He 
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delves  into  the  debate  over  whether  Federal  guidelines  could  be 
interpreted  as  mandating  in  fact,  if  not  in  direct  regulation, 
that  pullout  instruction  should  be  the  mode  for  delivering 
Title  I  instruction  -  Having  participated  in  fights  at  the 
state  level  with  Title  I  program  staff  to  attempt  variations  on 
the  pullout  model  because  of  our  lack  of  achievement  gains  with 
that  approach,  I  wish  to  provide  testimony  that  state  level 
staff  were  indeed  mandating  the  pullout  model ,  Their  reasons 
had  little  to  do  with  instructional  success,  but  rather  with 
the  ease  of  accounting  which  came  with  staff  shut  into  class- 
rooms or  cubbyholes  in  which  they  had  contact  only  with  "Title 
I  children." 

Archambault  finds  the  two  most  important  data  sets  in  the 
debate  to  be  that  of  the  Emergency  SchooX  Aid  Act  third  year 
evaluation  (Coulson  et  al , ,  1977)  and  that  of  the  Instructional 
Diirensions  Study  (National  Institute  of  Education,  1978 ) , 
Analyses,  secondary  analyses,  and  counteranalyses  of  these  data 
sets  had  conflicting  results .  Oth'^r  studies  with  similarly 
inconclusive  additive  effects  that  Archambault  reviews  include 
the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  (Carter,  198A),  Yap's  (1983)  data 
from  the  state  of  Hawaii,  Fitzgerald  and  Hunt's  (1985)  Minne- 
sota data,  Nearine  and  Pecheone 's  (1984 )  Hartford  data,  and 
Knight's  (1979a,   1979b,  1979c)  New  York  City  data. 

Having  concluded  that  no  conclusion  with  confidence 
regarding  the  effect  of  instructional  setting  on  achievement  is 
possible,  Archambault  next  turns  to  the  issue  of  other  effects 
of  instructional  setting.  Here ,  he  touches  on  the  impact  of 
the  student's  self-concept;  the  staff's  communication,  coopera- 
tion, and  coordination;  the  teacher's  autonomy  and  control ; 
content;  grouting  practices;  resegregation;  and  type  of 
instructor ,  In  the  studies  reviewed  with  respect  to  these 
effects,  Archambault  at  least  finds  reason  to  question  both  in- 
class  and  pullout  models  on  Dne  ground  or  the  other. 

Archambault  concludes  his  review  by  stating  that  '^setting 
is  not  directly  responsible  for  student  outcomes"  <p-  III-88) 
and  that,  as  Leinhardt  and  palley  have  said,  it  is  "the  issue 
of  effective  practices,  not  setting,  that  deserves  the 
attention  of  educators"  (p.  III-88) .  He  fiirther  states  that 
the  effective  schools  literature  might  be  a  good  place  for  us 
to  begin ,  Unfortunately,  having  also  pursued  that  literature 
for  help,  I  thiiLk  the  problems  he  finds  with  the  instructional 
setting  research  are  dwarfed  by  the  problem  with  the  effective 
schools  research. 
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Barbara  Hevus'  Eaoer;    Summer  Programs  and 

nomp^nanrory  Education:  The  Future 

of  an  Idea 


Hejms  finds  a  dearth  of  systematic  information  about 
sumraGr  programs,  particularly  in  recent  years <  She  reviews  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study  (Carter,  L98A)  as  the  only  national 
scale  scrutiny  of  sujnmer  programs .  This  study  indicated  that 
district  size  was  the  best  predictor  of  the  availability  of 
Slimmer  programs  -  In  general  other  data  available  indicates 
great  variability  in  the  availability  of  summer  programs,  types 
of  summer  programs ,  and  attendance  in  summer  school .  Heyns 
also  touches  on  the  recent  court  decision  in  Pennsylvania 
requiring  that  handicapped  students  be  provided  summer  program- 
ming and  the  fact  that  these  decisions  may  ultimately  influence 
the  availability  for  all  students,  He3ms  goes  on  to  look  at 
the  testing  issue  of  "summer  regression*"  This  is  important 
because  it  can  explain  why  a  summer  program  which  shows  no 
Increase  in  achievement  scores  can  be  considered  successful, 
perhaps,  because  it  prevents  too  severe  regression. 

The  first  two  reviews  are  both  comprehensive  and  satisfsic- 
tory,  drawing  on  the  most  well  known  studies  related  to 
student-^teacher  ratios  and  instructional  setting  -  Neither 
review  taps  into  the  large  body  of  local  school  dist.  J  tt 
evaluation  studies  on  Title  1  and  Chapter  1  in  any  real  way 
although  some  of  Austin's  American  Educational  Research 
Association  (AKKA)  papers  relating  to  those  evaluations  and 
several  other  school  district  papers  are  mentioned  by  each 
reviewer.  Over  the  years  I  have  worked  with  the  large  city 
research  departments,  I  have  listened  to  and  read  countless 
evaluation  reports  which  have  contributed  again  to  my  own 
educational  convictions  which  I  will  turn  to  in  a  moment. 
Nonetheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  comprehensive  review  of 
those  evaluation  studies  would  lead  to  different  conclusions 
than  those  researched  by  Harris  and  Archambault, 

Both  reviews  also  touched  on  areas  outside  the  field  of 
compensatory  education  leading  me  to  note  that  on^  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  drawing  conclusions  about  this  field  is  the 
fact  that  any  research  related  to  learning,  instructioui  V^unan 
behavior,  schcoling,  organisations ,  society,  and  countless 
other  areas  is  equally  important  to  compensatory  education. 
Too  often,  we  tend  to  overlook  that  in  designing  programs  or 
research  related  to  those  programs* 

Hejms*  review  simply  takes  a  look  at  what  is  available  on 
summer  programs  and  attempts  to  elicit  some  kind  o£  sense  of 
purpose  for  summer  schools.  This  paper  also  fails  to  tap  into 
the  large  number  of  public  school  evaluation  studies  on  summer 
school,  but  onc^  again  these  studies  would  probably  not  lead  to 
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aubstantially  different  conclusions*  What  I  foxand  missing  in 
the  review,  however ,  was  the  sense  of  evaluation  against  some 
set  of  expectations  for  vrhat  summer  school  might  gi^'e  to  poor 
children*  The  expectation  that  summer  school  ought  to  bring  to 
bear  additional  instructional  time  in  the  education  of  poor 
students  to  equalize  their  opportunity  is  a  fundamental  premise 
from  which  I  would  begin  to  design  summer  programs.  Because  I 
have  not  found  summer  programs  to  demonstrate  substantial 
achievement  improvements,  my  own  conclusion  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  design  programs  that  achieve  the  "additional" 
education  required.  Indeed,  in  my  own  observations ,  Slimmer 
programs  have  spent  more  time  assessing  students  than  teaching 
them.  Teachers  are  selected  anew  each  year  and  must  get  to 
know  the  needs  of  students  before  they  can  provide  instruction* 
I  believe  the  key  may  either  be  to  provide  year-round  instruc- 
tion with  the  same  teacher,  thus  extending  the  time  of  instruc- 
tion, or  providing  experiences  that  truly  teach  new  or 
additional  material.  In  my  own  opinion,  summer  programs  are  a 
place  in  which  further  experimentation  is  mandatory. 

What  DoeS  It  All  Mean? 


The  reviews  have  not  altered  the  convictions  which  I 
brought  to  the  study  of  Harris ,  Archambault ,  and  Heyns ,  I 
think  these  convictions  are  important  because  they  are  indica- 
tions of  the  guides  to  programming  that  a  practicing  educator 
must  of  necessity  derive  from  research  or  research  reviews-  It 
is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  conclude  that  results  are  ambiva- 
lent &nd  to  go  on  designing  programming  as  though  1  were 
therefore  free  to  ignore  the  studies  -  Indeed,  I  do  not  even 
believe  the  studies  have  left  us  in  th^  same  place  we  were  in 
1965  prior  to  Title  I  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  program  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  students ,  What  Chen  are  the 
convictions  from  which  I  do  proceed? 

There  are  no  magic  answers  to  compensatory  education;  huge 
gains  in  achievement  simply  cannot  occur.  However,  from  each 
of  many  improved  practices  small  gains  can  be  achieved*  These 
are  probably  not  additive,  however,  and  the  only  substantial 
gains  may  be  those  that  occur  at  the  early  grades ,  Early 
childhood  education  where  programming  that  is  content  laden  and 
rich  in  diverse  experiences  probably  yields  the  greatest 
payoff .  Small  class  sizes ,  effective  teaching  practices ,  and 
teacher  understanding  of  learning  principles  and  language 
development  can  each  contribute  to  increased  learning. 
Programs  to  increase  self— concept  per  se  probably  hurt  more 
than  they  help;  classroom  instruction  that  succeeds  in  develop- 
ing learning  skills  while  demonstrating  the  teacher*s  positive 
expectation  of  the  student *s  ability  to  learn  is  the  correct 
emphasis . 


Ill^iOO 


1  am  also  convinced  that  pullout  programs  are  the  wrong 
way  to  go.  Although  Archambault.  is  correct  that  the  literature 
itself  ±3  ambivalent,  my  own  observations  in  Title  I  classrooma 
and  in  the  classrooms  of  the  regular  teacher  with  Title  I 
students  overwhelmingly  demonstrated  to  me  that  children  were 
pulled  between  different  learning  philosophies  and  different 
reading  materials.  It  was  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  me  that 
while  coordination  was  preached  and  proclaimed  everywhere  it 
was  rarely  achieved  anyvAiere-  Unfortunately,  ■  1  am  equally 
convinced  that  in-class  programming  ig  Just  as  impossible. 
Again,  what  I  observed  was  an  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  both 
Title  1  and  regular  staff  about  sharing  classroom  and 
authority-  It  is  no  easier  and  time  is  no  more  available  for 
planning  between  teachers  with  in-class  programs  than  with 
pullout  programs .  Where  we  mandated  in-class  programming ,  we 
repeatedly  saw  that  as  soon  as  our  backs  were  turned  the 
teachers  would  see  that  there  was  a  return  to  pullout 
programming.  This  was  a  primary  reason  that  I  saw  the  Glass 
and  Sii^ith  study  an  offering  of  hope.  It  stiggested  that 
there  was  still  a  third  way  in  which  we  might  program  class*^ 
lOoms  for  higji  achievement*  Archambault  doc^^  not  consider  this 
as  an  ins  tract  ional  programming  altemativ:i .  Yet  this  study 
was  a  key  reason  for  our  experiment  with  the  "school-wide 
project"  In  Austin.  Its  components  were  not  only  reduced  clasa 
size ,  but  equally  as  important  the  reduction  o£  outside 
interferences  in  one  teacher^s  responsibility  for  the  learning 
of  each  student.  There  were  no  Title  I  teachers,  there  were  no 
Title  I  aides,  there  was  no  Title  I  curricultun,  there  were  no 
Title  I  supervisors  -  These  fit  my  growing  convictions  that 
teacher  aides  from  the  neighborhood,  too  many  student  teachers 
or  volunteers,  an  excess  of  non-sequential  program  materials  or 
reading  systems,  and  conflicting  supervision  were  all  actually 
leading  to  decreases  in  the  rate  of  student  learning.  In  the 
early  days  of  my  experience  at  trying  to  program  compensatory 
education,  I  had  bought  into  the  notion  that  there  had  to  be  a 
"critical  mass"  of  support  resoiirces .  But  it  seemed  more  and 
more  obvious  as  I  watched  schools  trying  to  manage  an  excess  of 
resources  that  while  the  theory  might  have  validity,  the 
practice  was  a  disaster-  Yet,  I  could  also  observe  that  this 
was  not  universal.  An  excellent  principal  with  excellent 
management  skills  could  overcome  almost  any  prograinming  we 
mandated.  Leading  to  my  further  conviction  that  there  are  no 
absolutes  in  programming  just  as  there  are  no  absolutes  in  most 
other  things.  Excellence  in  one  area  can  overcome  bad  practice 
in  another .  Learning  is  complex;  teaching  is  complex;  educa- 
tion is  complex. 

I  attach  for  you  a  recent  compilation  from  Austin's  Office 
of  Research  and  Evaluation  provided  to  district  administrators 
as  an  assist  to  planning  for  an  anticipated  heavy  cutting  siege 
on  our  annual  budget-  Althoiigh  no  longer  under  my  direction, 
this   office   is   continuing  a  tradition  of  trying  to  summarise 
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research  findings  in  a  way  that  will  impact  compensatory  and 
other  progranuning.  Across  school  systems  in  this  country, 
other  offices  follow  similar  practices- 

This  leads  me  to  a  need  to  state  some  additional  convic- 
tions about  the  impact  of  Title  I  requirements  on  the  nation's 
classrooms  that  are  more  subtle  than  the  actual  design  of  the 
programs . 


Accountability 


Prior  to  1965^  the  poor  child  received  either  the  same  or, 
more  often,  fewer  resources  than  did  the  middle-class  child, 
Rarely  is  this  true  today;  through  state  and  local  funds  the 
poverty  child  is  usually  receiving  substantially  higher  levels 
of  resources ,  You  may  recall  as  I  do  that  some  of  the  first 
Title  I  monies  were  said  to  have  been  used  illegally  in  such 
ways  as  building  a  football  stadium.  This  would  not  happen 
today  because  a  priority  has  been  created  for  the  educating  of 
poor  children. 

Systems  of  district  and  state  testing  accountability  that 
owe  their  origin  directly  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
legislation  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  are 
now  firmly  entrenched-  As  a  result  few  school  systems  are  able 
to  ignore  the  learning  gains  of  either  the  poor  or  any  other 
group  of  students.  This  in  turn  leads  to  the  requireiaent  that 
compensatory  programming  either  be  successful  or  that  It  be 
altered.  Moreover,  parents  are  watching  this  accoimtability 
data. 

A  common  attitude  in  the  schools  during  the  early  part  of 
the  1960s  was  that  school  staff  professionals  should  be  left 
alone  by  parents  to  r;m  the  schools;  parents  were  regarded  as  a 
hindrance-  Title  I  mandates  for  formal  mechanisms  to  involve 
parents  changed  school  district  thinking  about  parental  and 
community  roles.  T^ie  required  training  foi'  the  Title  I  Parent 
Advisory  Committees  led  to  closer  examination  of  school 
programs  by  both  Title  I  and  other  parents ,  Although  a  link 
with  today's  parent  activists  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
"Adopt-A-School"  type  programs  mav  not  be  provable,  I  maintain 
that  the  roots  are  there  and  that  they  have  and  will  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  programming  we  do  for  all  students. 

Finally,  I  have  a  conviction  that  somewhere,  sonaehow  we 
missed  the  boat  theoretically  in  our  programming  to  improve  the 
reading  performance  of  poor  children,  I  have  observed  program 
after  program  "succeed"  in  teaching  children  in  grade  one»  and 
again  in  grades  two,  three,  and  four.  Yet  children  arrive  at 
grades  five,   six,   and  later  unable  to  perform-      I  first  felt 
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that  something  was  wrong  about  this  success  when  I  observed  a 
sixth  grader  reading  a  passage  about  "Bel-gum"  in  his  social 
studies  class.  Although  he  could  sound  out  these  letters  in  the 
best  style  of  his  Title  I  reading  classroom,  the  fact  was  that 
this  child  had  not  the  least  concept  of  the  map  of  Europe  or, 
indeed ,  of  the  concepts  of  oceans  and  continents .  Reading  is 
not  pronunciation  sld.lla ;  it  i3  the  grasping  o£  meaning  and 
content  without  which  even  pronunciation  skills  well  learned 
will  f ail .  What  this  child  needed  was  content  knowledge. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  convinced  that  our  Title  I  classrooms  as 
well  as  our  basal  reading  methodologies  keep  from  children  that 
greatest  of  knowledge  acquisition  methodologies — wide  reading. 
Nor  do  we  take  advantage  of  today's  miracle  for  learning — 
videotape.  The  review  papers  confirm  the  greater  time  Title  I 
students  spend  in  language  arts  instruction,  and  our  Austin 
time  studies  documented  that  this  time  came  from  other  subject 
areas .  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  get  over  the  notion  that 
programming  the  reading  classroom  to  achieve  success  on  the 
primary  tests  of  reading  skills  is  the  way  to  help  the  poor 
child*  Ue  must  turn  to  designing  classrooms  that  somehow 
succeed  in  cramming  vast  amounts  of  content  in  social  studies, 
science,  and  literature  into  the  child's  bssic  mental  store-^ 
house.  I  believe  in  the  Chomsky  vision  of  the  child's  mind  as 
an  abstracter  of  rules  and  principles  from  broad  exposure  to 
samples  of  language  and  knowledge.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  help  we  need  to  give  future  builders  of  Title  I 
programs  should  be  proposed  practices  baa^d  on  better  theories 
of  how  children  learn  and  how  children  devel'^D  their  abilities 
to  think.  I  ^  in  eff r^ct  agreeing  with  the  skepticism  of 
Harris  and  Archambault  about  whether  the  classroom  variables  we 
are  discussing  are  the  real  issue, 
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AUSTIN  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Department  of  Management  Information 


May  6,  1986 


TO:  Superintendent  and  Cabinet 

FROM:         Glynn  Llgon 

SUBJECT:    More  Findings  of  Interest  Related  to  the  Budget 


In  Monday's  budget  session,  a  request  was  made  for  copies  of  ORE 
findings  regarding  topics  being  discussed.    Attached  ar«  brief 
sunmiaries  of  the  following  issues. 

1.  "Pullouts"  and  "Overlaps" 

2.  "Pullout"  vs.  "Hainstream"  Compensstory  Education 

3.  Summer  Instruction 

4.  Early  Childhood  Education 

5.  Changes  in  Early  Childhood  Programs  that  Were 
Related  to  Evaluation  Findings 

6.  Parent  Involvement 

7.  Happy  Talk 

8.  Math  and  Reading  Ralnbov  i^ts 

9.  Instructional  Aides 
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IMPACT  OH  STUDENTS 


**PULLOUTS"  AND  "OVERLAPS**  ORE  Pub.  Ho.  76.62 

61.33 

MAJOR  FINDINGS: 

•  In  1976-77,  AISD  students  who  were  served  by  both  Title  I  and  a  bilin- 
gual program  spent  significantly  less  time  In  reading  Instruction  than 
did  the  other  groups. 

•  In  1 976-77 ^  AISD  students  Involved  In  only  one  pull-out  program  received 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  instructional  time  as  students  not 
served  by  a  pull-out  program. 

•  In  1976'-77,  students  In  AISD  participated  in  as  many  as  five  special 
programs  concurrently.  By  1980-81,  the  niimber  of  students  served  by 
more  than  tvo  compensatory  programs  had  been  reduced  by  75%. 

BACKGROUND: 

A  larger  percentage  of  Title  I  students  were  served  primarily  la  the  class- 
room for  1981-B2  Chan  In  previous  years.     It  is  possible  that  this  change 
Is  partially  responsible  for  the  program  having  met  or  exceeded  the  objec- 
tives at  all  grade  levels  except  for  grade  A. 

Glass  and  Smith  (1977)  concluded  that  pull-out  programs  for  Title  I  stu- 
dents were  universal,  and  that  there  were  no  clear  academic  or  social 
benefits  to  students  from  such  programs.    Such  programs  '^may.  In  fact, 
be  detrimental  to  pupU^s  progress  and  adjustment  to  school,**  the  authors 
Concluded. 


REFERENCES : 

Hester,  J.  and  Llgon,  G.     Final  technical  report;     ESEA  Title  I  regular 
program  1976-77.    Austin,  Texas:    Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation 
(Publication  number  76.62),  Austin  Independent  School  District,  1977. 

Carsrud,  K.B.  Final  technical  report;  ESEA  Title  I  regular  program  1981-82, 
Austin,  Texas;  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (Publication  number  81-33), 
Austin  Independent  School  District,  1982^ 

Glass,  G.  and  Smith,  M.  '"Pullout"  In  compensatory  education.  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder.    Laboratory  of  Educational  Research,  1977. 
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IMPACT  ON  STUDENTS 

"PULLOUT"  VS.  "MAINSTR£AM"  COhfPENSATORY  EDUCATION 
MAJOR  FINDINGS: 

•  Fullouc  has  neither  academic  or  social  benefits,  may  be  decrljsencal, 
and  Is  used  Co  ensure  compliance  vlch  Title  I  regulations  concerning 
supplementing  as  opposed  to  supplanting  regular  Instruction. 

•  Pullout  appears  to  be  particularly  dangerous  to  children  served  by 
multiple  programs, 

•  Children  pulled  out  several  tljses  a  day  are  confused  by  multiple 
demands  and  expectations  and  lose  Instructional  time. 

•  Students  in  pullout  programs  may  also  suffer  from  conflict  or  lack  of 
coordination  vlth  the  core  local  program. 

BACKGROUND: 

In  1978,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  submitted  to  Congress  the 
final  report  of  a  landmark  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  compensatory 
education  programs  (Nl£  1978).     One  aspect  studied  was  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  "pullout*'  programs,  in  which  children  are  taken  out  of 
their  regular  classroom  to  receive  supplemental  help,  and  "mainstream" 
programs,  in  which  they  receive  this  help  within  the  regular  classroom. 

The  study  Involved  400  classrooms,  100  schools,  and  14  districts  ranging 
In  sire  from  5,000  to  240,000  students.    The  districts  were  urban*  rural, 
and  suburban,  contained  4-762  minority  students  and  42-1002  Title  I  en- 
rollment.   Students  were  measured  In  reading  and  math  In  first  and  third 
grades.     Findings  favored  the  mainstream  setting  for  all  but  third  grade 
math,  where  no  difference  was  found. 

A  review  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (L981)  concluded 
that 


"Homogenous  ability  grouping  has  a  negative  effect  on  the 
achievement,  school  attitudes*  ^nd  self-concepts  of  low^ 
ability  students;  conversely,  heterogenous  grouping  of 
these  students  has  a  positive  effect  on  these  outcomes. 
The  evidence  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  Is  very  strong.'^ 

While  the  NREL  review  did  not  look  at  pullout  vs.  mainstream  progress 
per  se.  It  does  suggest  that  schools  should  be  cautious  In  singling  out 
low  achievers  in  a  conspicuous  way. 
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SUMMER  INSTRUCTIOH 


ORE  Put-  No.  81.51 


MAJOR  FINDINGS: 

•  A  large  pare  of  the  achievement  gap  between  low^lncome  students  and 
others  appears  to  arise  during  the  summer. 

«    Summer  Instruction  has  traditionally  been  Ineffective  In  closing  the 
gap,  and  several  possible  reaaons  can  be  hypothesized. 

•  Sinmaer  Instruction  holds  promise  for  affecting  achievement  because  It 
provides  Instructional  experiences  at  a  time  when  none  or  few  are 
normally  provided. 

BACKGROUND: 

Summer  appears  to  be  a  crucial  time  In  the  education  of  children  from  iow^ 
Income  families.    These  students  generally  achieve  at  a  lower  level  than 
students  from  families  with  higher  Incomes,  and  the  size  of  the  achievement 
gAp  increases  with  each  school  year.    Work  by  Heyne  (l978)  indicates  that 
as  much  as  90%  of  the  Increasing  gap  can  be  attributed  to  differences  In 
achievement  growth  during  the  sumner.    During  the  school  year,  the  rate  of 
growth  Is  about  the  same  for  both  groups  of  students.    However,  during  the 
sxmsiier,  higher  Income  students  continue  to  gain,  but  lower  Income  students 
tend  to  maliitaln  the  same  achievement  level.    As  a  result,  the  gap  widens. 
More  recent  work  by  Hoepfner  (1980)  suggests  that  the  school  year  Is  more 
Important  In  producing  the  gap  than  Heyns  reported;  I.e.,  less  than  BOX  of 
the  Increase  In  the  gap  occurs  during  the  summer.    Nevertheless,  differences 
In  achievement  gains  which  occur  during  the  summer  remain  significant. 

In  addition,  summer  would  appear  to  be  crucial  to  closing  the  gap  because 
there  are  few  educational  activities  competing  for  students^  time. 

However,  the  research  does  not  support  the  effectiveness  of  traditional 
suoflD^r  school  progrsms  In  closing  the  gap.    Why?    While  many  potential  rea- 
sons come  to  mind,  several  appear  to  be  more  plausible  than  others. 

1*    The  course  of  instruction  Is  too  short*-three  to  s±x  weeks. 

2.    The  amount  of  Instruction  per  day  is  too  short^^two  to  four 
hours. 

3*    Given  the  short  duration,  teachers  do  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  know  tlie  students. 

4.    The  discontinuity  between  the  regular  school  year  and  summer 

school  In  school  rules,  procedur^y,  and  the  content  of  instruc- 
tion la  too  great. 

These  poaslble  reasons  suggest  inadequate  planning  and/or  Inadequate 
resources.    Without  good  planning  and  sufficient  resouxces,  we  cannot  know 
the  extent  to  which  summer  instruction  can  help  close  the  achievement  gAp< 
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An  Alc«rnAClve  would  be  to  provide  ;rear-^round  Instruction  vlth  one-  or  two- 
week  vacations  scattered  throughout  the  year.    Interseaslon  periods  could 
be  ueed  to  provide  additional  instruction.    Perhaps  the  breakup  of  the  con* 
centrated  12-weck  sunsner  period  into  multiple  short  vacations  would  assist 
learning.    However^  ve  do  not  have  any  information  on  the  effectiveness  of 
such  an  approach. 

REFERENCES; 

Curtis*  J.,  Doss,  D.,  end  Totusek,  P.     ImprovlnR  achievement  for  pupils  of 
low  socio-economic  strata;    The  gamble  we  must  take.    Austin*  Texas:  Office 
of  Research  and  Evaluation  (Publication  number  81.51)»  Austin  Independent 
School  District^  I9S2. 

Heyos*  B.  Sunmier  learning  and  the  effects  of  schooling.  New  York:  Academic 
Freas^  19 7S. 

Boepfner»  Ralph.    How  important  Is  summer  school?    Educational  Leadership > 
1980.  38,  80-82. 
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EABLY  CHIIDHOOD  EDUCATION 


EAKLTr  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
MAJOR  FINDINGS; 

•  Aa  effective  preklndergarten  program  can  lead  to  a  SOS  reduction 
in  later  special  education  placement^  as  veil  as  some  reduction 
In  grade  retention. 

•  There  is  evidence  that  prekindergarten  can  lead  to  a  substantial 
reduction  In  dropout  rate. 

•  Preschool  can  affect  achievement  test  scores  and  attitudes  toward 
school. 

•  A  Cost-benefit  analysis  of  a  Michigan  pr:'gram  showed  that  because 
of  reduced    special  education  costs  and  participants*  greater 
expected  lifetime  earnings »  prekindergarten  more  than  paid  for 
Itself. 

BACKGROUND: 

After  early  optimism,  compensatory  early  childhood  education 
programs  fell  Into  disfavor  In  the  early  1970*5  after  Initial 
evaluations  seemed  to  show  that  their  educational  benefits  wore  off 
after  a  couple  of  years. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Consortium  for  Longitudinal  Studies  has 
Coordinated  efforts  to  assess  the  long-term  effects  of  programs 
Conducted  In  the  1960*s;  they  have  done  a  "meta-analysis*'  of  eleven 
Independently  conducted  projects  of  high  quality,  using  a  variety  of 
outcome  measures.    Their  reports  as  well  as  results  reported  by  the 
Perry  Preschool  Project  InYpsllanti,  Michigan  and  other  locally 
conducted  studies i  indicate  long-term  benefits  for  the  participants 
and  for  society. 

REFERENCES; 

Lazar,  I.  and  Darlington,  R.    Lasting  effects  of  early  education:  A 
report  from  the  Consortium  for  Longitudinal  Studies.    Monographs  of  the 
Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development,  19B2,  47  (2-3,  Serial 
No.  195). 

Schwalnhart,  L.  J.  and  Welkart,  D.  P.    Toung  children  grow  up:  The 
effects  of  the  Perry  Preschool  Program  on  youths  through  age  15. 
Monographs  of  the  High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation^  1980 
(No.  7>. 
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MAJOR  findings: 

•  After  extensive  observations  and  comparison  of  tesr  results, 
which  imlicated  Title  I  students  got  mnre  instructional  time 
and  made  greater  achievement  gains  than  did  migrant  students, 
the  decision  was  made  to  Implement  the  Title  I  curriculum  in 
migrant  classes  and  provide  more  and  more  coordinated  instruc- 
tional supervision  to  migrant  teachers. 

«  Aides  were  eliminated  when  funding  cuts  were  inevitable. 
Previous  research  had  indicated  aides  were  not  of  instruc- 
tional benefit. 

BACKGROUND  2 

Extensive  observations  indicated  that  there  were  differences  between 
the  Title  I  and  Migrant  Early  Childhood  classes  *  moet  importantly  - 
there  was  more  instructional  time  in  Title  I  classes  an4  Title  1 
teachers  were  more  often  responsible  for  instruction  that  vere 
migrant  teachers  (they  shared  responsibility  more  with  their  aides). 
Also  the  Title  I  students  made  greater  gains  on  the  Tests  of  Sasic 
Experiences  (TOBE)  than  did  the  Migrant  students.     These  findings 
influenced  the  decision  to  change  the  curriculum  used  in  the  ^grant 
Program  to  that  used  in  the  Title  I  classes.    It  was     Iso  decided 
that  the  Migrant  classes  needed  more  instructional  supervision, 
So  one  person  became  the  Early  Childhood  Coordinator  for  both 
Migrant  and  Title  I. 

Since  both  programs  faced  funding  cuts  for  the  1981-82  school  year* 
and  priority  was  on  keeping  teachers,  aides  and  student  helpers 
were  cut*    The  rationale  for  this  came*  to  a  large  degree*  from 
previous  ORE  research  (as  well  as  other  national  research)  that 
Indicated  aides  did  not  increase  instructional  time  aor  achievement. 
The  class  size  was  decreased  to  16  students.    Although  nor  directly 
comparable,  the  achievement  results  from  19S0*S1  and  1981*82  Indicate 
that  students  did  not  suffer  an  achievement  '^setback'*  without  aides  ^ 
Teachers  did  however  not  like  the  aides  being  removed. 

REFERENCES : 

Totusek,  P.,  Final  technical  report;    ESEA  Title  I  Migrant  1979*80. 
Austin,  Texas:    Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (Publication  number 
79.09),  Austin  Independent  School  D,lstrictt  1979. 

Christner,  C. ,  Final  technical  report;    Title  I  Migrant  1980-81. 
Aufitlnt  Texas:    Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (Publication  number 
80.40),  Austin  Independent  School  District,  1980. 

Christner.  C,  Final  technical  report:    Title  I  Migrant  1981*82. 
Austin*  Texas:    Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (Publication  number 
Si. 26),  Aastln  Independent  School  District.  1981. 
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PARENT  IKVOLVBIENT 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  ORZ  Pub.  No.  77,02 


MAJOR  FINDINGS: 


There  Are  four  ways  a  parent  can  be  involved  In  educational  programs  p 

a    As  a  tutor:    helping  his/her  child  vlth  specific  skills  at 
home 


a    As  a  paraprofessional:  .  working  as  an  aide^  either  as  a 
volunteer  or  as  paid  staff 

a    As  an  active  member  of  the  parent  advisory  council  or 
parent- teacher  organization:     In  an  advisory  capacity 

a    As  a  learner:    attending  vorkshops  and  training  sessions 
offered  by  the  program 

It  Is  relatively  easy  to  measure  the  degree  of  parent  involvement  In  any 
of  the  four  capacities^  but  It  Is  very  difficult  to  measure  the  Impact 
of  parent  involvement  alcne  on  student  gains  for  the  following  reasons: 


a    Parent  Involvement  changes  In  a  program  often  occurs  at  the 
same  time  that  other  changes  are  implemented^  and  It  Is 
difficult  Co  separate  their  effects 

a    Although  it  is  clear  that  children  whose  parents  are  involved 
perform  higher^  It  has  not  bt^en  empirically  proven  that  in^ 
creasing  parent  invoLvmanC  as  a  learner^  paraprof esslonal^ 
or  advisor  increases  children's  achievement  gains 

a    Reaching  parents  at  home  seems  to  be  more  effective  than 
expecting  them  to  come  to  school 

a  Alternative  methods  of  reaching  parents  are  needed:  notes 
to  parents  do  not  always  reach  them  or  are  not  always  read 
or  understood 


EACKGROUNC: 

There  are  many  theoretical  papers  that  advocate  parent  involvement. 
Empirical  data  on  the  effect  of  parent  Involvement  on  achievement^ 
however^  are  not  only  scarce^  but  Inconclusive.     (Stanford  Research 
Institute^  1973  and  Crosset  et  al.^  1972)    Studies  measuring  more 
general  outcomes  agree  that  attitudes  and  morale  of  program  staffs 
parents,  and  students  are  higher  when  ^rent  Involv^ent  la  higher 
(Bropby^  et  al.,  L975)  . 


McKlnney  (1975)  reports  that  parents  tutoring  their  children  at  home 
produce  higher  scores  in  reading  and  math  and  a  "much  more  positive 
attitude"  towards  school.    Be  also  points  out  that  parent  Involvement 
in  a  tutoring  capacity  Is  more  likely  to  occur  using  school  represen- 
tatives visiting  th^  homes^  as  opposed  to  escpecting  parents  to  come 
to  the  school.  ttt*iii 
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Although  it  is  often  said  there  Is  a  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  other  reasons  could  be  the  cauSB  of  low  achievement. 
(Shadlck,  1970) 


REFERENCES: 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Library.    Parent  Involvement  CITE 
Collect lont    Austin,  Texas:    Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation,  Austin 
Independent  School  District,  1976. 

Matussek,  P.,  and  Holley  F.    InterlJi  report;    Review  of  research  in 
parental  Invplvement  In  education.-    Auatln,  Texas:    Offlca  of  Research 
and  Evaluation  (Publication  number  77.02)»  Austin  Independent  School 
District,  Jalyp  1977. 
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PAREITTal  involvement  0K£  Pub.  No.  79.23 

HAPPY  T\LK 
HAJOR  FINDINGS: 

•  Bappy  Talk  produced  achieve:iient  gains  with  minimal  instructional 
activities- 

BACKGROUND: 

Oi^e  program  that  was  successful  in  improving  achievement  was  the 
Happy  Talk  early  childhood  program.    In  this  program  paraprofes-^ 
alonals  visited  the  homes  of  four-year-olds  to  model  an  educational 
activity  with  the  child  for  the  child's  mother.    The  activity  used 
a  toy  or  book  as  a  prop.     The  parent  was  to  repeat  the  activity 
with  the  child  during  the  veek.    The  next  veek  another  activity  was 
modeled. 

In  the  final  year  of  the  program,  students  were  randomly  assigned 
to  participate  or  to  be  control  students.    The  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test  was  given  to  the  students  before  and  after  the 
instruction.    The  results  showed  that  participants  made  greater 
gains  than  control  students. 

This  program  provided  minimal  instructional  activities,  yet  It 
produced  a  significant  achlavemftnt  gain.    The  results  Support  the 
notion  that  gains  or  benefits  are  readily  obtainable  from  compen- 
satory programs  when  they  provide  educational  opportunitied  where 
few  exist  rather  than  attempt  to  significantly  improve  existing 
experiences . 

REFERENCES : 

Doss,  D. ,  Final  technical  report:.    ESEA  Title  I  regular  program 
1979-80.    Austin^  Texas:     Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (Publica- 
number  79.23),  Austin  Independent  School  District,  1979. 
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PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  ORE  Pub.  No.  80.71 

61.26 

MATH  AND  READING  RAINBOW  KITS  82.37 
MAJOR  FINDINGS; 

•  Chapter  1  and  Migrant  parents  report  their  top  priorities  to  be 
vorklng  with  their  children  at  home  In  reading  and  In  math. 

•  No  discernible  achievement  advantage  has  been  found  for  Kit 
participants  when  coiopared  with  a  similar  group  of  nonpartlcl- 
panta. 

•  Although  no  achievement  advantage  has  7ec  been  founds  parents 
have  been  highly  positive  about  receiving  the  Kits. 

BACKGROUND: 

Both  the  Hath  sod  Reading  Rainbow  Uts  were  developed  In  response  to 
surveys  of  Chapter  1  and  Migrant  parents  indicating  their  top  priorities 
were  working  with  their  children  at  home  la  reading  and  in  math.  There 
is  a  math  and  reading  Rainbow  Kit  for  each  grade  level  (K-6)  focusing  on 
the  essential  competencies. 

Analyses  done  (by  grade  level)  on* the  math/reading  scores  of  students  who 
received  tho  Kits  compared  to  similar  students  who  did  not  receive  the 
Kits  revealed  no  greater  achlevemc^nt  gains  for  the  students  receiving  the 
Kits. 

Although  there  have  yet  to  be  measurable  achievement  advantages  for 
Rainbow  Kit  participants t  parents  have  been  highly  positive  about 
receiving  the  Kits.    Also  parents*  expressed  priorities  are  still  to 
be  helped  In  working  with  their  children  on  reading  and  math  At  home, 
and  these  Kits  are  directed  at  these  needa.    Therefore  the  Kits  may 
be  an  effective  parental  Involvement  tool  even  iff  thus  far^  no 
discernible  achievement  increases  have  been  measured. 

REFERENCES: 

Doss,  D.t  Final  technical  rer-ort:    ESEA  Title  1  regular  program  1980-81- 
Austin^  Texas:    Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (Pv^blication  number 
80. 71}t  Austin  Indeperdi^iit  School  District^  1980. 

Chrlatnert  C. ,  FinaJ  technical  report^  Title  1  Miarant  1981-82.  Austin, 
Texas:    Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  (Publication  number  S1.26)t 
Austin  Independent  School  District,  1981. 

Carsrud,  K,,  Final  technical  report:    EC1;a  Chapter  1  1982-83.  Austin, 
Texas:    Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation ' (Publication  number  82-37) » 
Austin  Independent  School  District,  1983. 
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PROGKAM  AND  STAFFING  STRUCTURES  i  REACTIONS 


by 

Thomas  C,  Rosica 
School  District  of  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


PROGKAM  AND  STAFFING  STRUCTUIIES:  REACTIONS 


Barbara  Hevns : 
Summer  Programs  and  Coropensatorv  Ediif  atlon 


In  reviewing  Dr <  Heyns '  report,  my  personal  experience 
coincides  with  her  findings  *  A3  though  we  have  in-depth 
evaluation  reports  on  all  Federal  projects,  the  reports  on 
sujnmer  programs  do  not  provide  the  statistical  or  achievement 
information  fomd  in  other  reports ,  However,  with  the  explo- 
sion of  projects  this  summer,  evaluation  designs  are  tighter 
and  data  collection  will  be  more  precise* 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  summer  programs  should  be  struc" 
tured  aS  "new  endeavors"  or  whether  they  should  in  fact  be  part 
of  an  extended  year  curriculum* 

Summer  programs ,  in  the  years  to  cope ,  will  see  a  change 
of  focus '  The  implementation  of  promotion  policies  and  the 
more  rigid  graduation  requirements  will  force  many  school 
districts  into  rethinking  what  should  be  the  curriculum  for 
summer.  The  relative  ineffectiveness  of  summer  remediation 
must  force  school  districts  to  take  a  hard  look  at  content  of 
reading  and  math  programs .  I  agree  with  Dr.  Heyns  when  she 
states t  "it  is  not  clear  whether  effectiveness  should  be 
measured  as  *gains'  or  as  *arrested  declines'"  (p*  III-27). 

Summer  programs  are  not  confined  to  services  for  children. 
There  are  frequently  summer  programs  that  focus  on  staff 
development.  Information  on  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs  is  practically  nonexistent.  Isn't  this  an  area  that 
also  needs  careful  review? 

The  effective  schools  movement  and  development  of  school 
improvement  programs  have  also  used  the  summer  for  planning 
activities.  Do  these  activities  impact  on  improved  instruction 
and  better  school  organization? 

Dr*  HeyiiB  has  me  asking  a  lot  of  questions  to  which  there 
are  no  answers.    These  areas  will  need  further  investigation. 

If  we  're  ever  going  to  get  a  handle  on  what '  s  happening 
during  the  summer,  data  collection  methods  muat  be  refined,  a 
standard  format  developed,  and  common  definitions  written  to 
assist  in  the  uniform  collection  of  data. 

Some  of  the  items  I  would  like  to  see  included  in  a 
standard  form  are* 
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o  Is  the  program  designed  as  remedial,  recreational  or 
both? 

o  Is  the  purpose  of  the  program  maintenance  or  improve- 
ment of  achievement? 

o  How  many  minutes  per  day,  days  per  week,  and  how  many 
weeks  will  the  program  operate?  How  much  time  per 
day  will  be  devoted  to  remedial  instruction,  enrich- 
ment, and  recreation? 

o  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  program?  Do  they 
spell  out  specific  achievement  goals?  Have  these 
goals  been  accomplished? 

o  Attendance — What  is  the  pool  of  eligibles;  how  many 
have  been  enrolled*  how  many  completed  the  program? 

o  How  many  children  successfully  met  the  programs ' 
objectives?  Was  an  objective  measurement  technique 
(a  standardized  test)  used? 

o  Was  a  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  grouping  technique 
used? 

o  Are  more  nonpublic  school  children  being  offered 
summer  programs  to  meet  the  '^equitable  services*' 
provision  in  the  law?  Are  these  programs  as  success- 
ful as  public  school  programs?  Are  nonpublic  school 
teachers  hired  to  work  in  the  program? 

As  you  can  see,  I  have  more  questions  than  answers .  The 
only  way  we  will  ever  be  able  to  determine  the  ef f ec\:iveness  of 
suimner  programs  is  to  amend  the  law  to  require  uniform  data 
collection.  Perhaps  a  way  to  finance  this  effort  would  be 
through  an  earmarking  of  state  administrative  funds  for  this 
purpose , 


Francis  ArrhamTifliil  t  i 
Instructional  Setting:  Kev  issue  or  Bogus  Cnrirprn 


Dr .  Archambault  has  provided  an  excellent  review  of  the 
literature  in  Instructional  Setting,  His  analysis  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  pullout  and  in-class  instruction 
are  clearly  stated. 

In  reviewing  the  paper,  1  find  myself  in  general  agreement 
with  hifi  conclusions. 
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On  the  change  from  pullout  to  in-class  programs ,  it 
is  my  assumption  that  changes  in  local  conditions 
rather  than  changes  in  thr  law  and  regulations,  have 
stimulated  the  use  of  in-clasa  models. 

On  the  reason  for  choice  of  pullout  models  t  I  agree 
that  this  is  more  a  matter  of  compliance,  rather  than 
for  pedagogical  reasons. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  stateorient  "the  type 
of  instruction  delivered  within  a  particular  setting 
is  more  important  than  the  setting  itself"  (p.  Ill- 
68).     A  truism  if  there  ever  was  one- 

I  agree  with  Glass  and  Smith  (1977)  on  the  negative 
impact  of  pullout  programs. 

Carter's  {1984)  analysis  of  the  effect  of  classroom 
practices,  particularly  the  instructional  leadership 
of  the  principal,  reinforces  my  perception  of  the 
elements  necessary  for  solid  programming. 

I  disagree  with  Yap  (1985)  oti  cost  effectiveness  and 
agree  with  Dieneman,  Flynn,  and  Al'Salam  (1974)  and 
Fitzgerald  and  Hrnit  (1985)  on  their  concluslona. 

I  disagree  with  Glass  and  Smith  (1979)  "that  reducii?? 
class  size  to  15  and  delivering  instruction  within 
the  regular  classroom  would  not  only  redress  some  of 
the  problems  occurring  within  pullout  programs ,  but 
alQO  improve  student  performance . " 

Kennedy's  ( 1978)  advice  on  labeling  and  stigma,  is 
excellent . 

I  also  agree  with  Kennedy's  Suggestions  on  coordina- 
tion between  regular  and  compensatory  education 
instruction,  "the  quality  of  joint  planning  that 
occurs,  the  amount  of  decision-making  power  ^iven  to 
teachers. . .and  the  flexibility  in  scheduling  are  key 
elements  in  successful  planning-*' 

In  1984,  a  program  incorporating  most  of  the  elements 
mentioned  above ,  was  implemented  in  Philadelphia - 
Evaluation  results  of  the  1984^85  program  rank  it  as 
one  of  the  school  dis trict 's  most  successful  Chapter 
1  programs. 

I  support  the  research  finding  regarding  two  teachers 
per  classroom.  Experience  in  Philadelphia  over  the 
past  two  years,  strongly  supports  these  conclusions. 
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o  Our  research  in  Philadelphia  strongly  supports 
Eyler 's  { 1982)  re  ommendation  "that  compensatory 
services  be  delivered  in-class  by  specialists-'* 

o  I  concur  with  Scheuts'  ( 1980)  findings  on  teacher 
aides .  Our  evaluation  findings  in  Philadelphia 
suppom  her  premise  regarding  lack  of  effectiveness- 

o  Nonregulatory  Guidance  issued  June^  1985^  discusses 
the  statutory  aid  regulatory  requirements,  and  refers 
to  Section  553  (b)  and  (d)  of  Chapter  1  and  Section 
200.62  of  the  regulations  as  the  provisions  currently 
in  effect  that  govern  compliance  in  this  area. 

In  my  personal  review  of  Titl*^  I  and  Chapter  1  over  the 
past  20  years,  I  have  witnessed  an  evolutionary  change  in 
focus . 

Puring  the  early  years  of  Title  I  there  were  enormous 
purchases  of  books  ^  equipment  ^  furniture  ^  and  instructional 
materials.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  trying  to  find  the 
best  approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children-  They  were  big  on  cultural  enrichment  and  field 
trips,  guidance  services,  nutrition,  and  providing  medical  and 
dental  services .  There  were  also  innovative  instructional 
approaches  developed  during  this  period. 

Then  something  interesting  happened.  The  U.  S,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  started  to  audit  the  pro- 
grams. Local  education  agency  (LEA)  Title  I  coordinators^  who 
had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  law  and  regulations^  were 
£.uddenly  confronted  with  audit  exceptions .  Since  the  state 
education  agency  (SEA)  is  the  conduit  for  this  funding,  it 
found  itself  liable  for  large  sums  of  money. 

In  order  to  protect  the:ns elves ,  SEAs  decided  that  they 
would  approve  only  "safe"  proj  ects -  Slowly  but  surely , 
supportive  service  proj  ects  were  eliminated  and  pullout 
programs  in  reading  and  math  became  the  standards-  The  pullout 
programs  were  "safe  and  clear, "  Pedagogically^  they  may  not 
have  made  sense ^  but  they  were  safe  from  audit  exceptions , 
Gaf fney  and  Schember  (19B2)  are  correct  when  they  state  ? 
"uncertainty  or  misconceptions  about  the  meaning  of  certain 
requirements  and  the  fear  of  possible  audit  violations  led  some 
states  to  promulgate  overly  restrictive  policies  concerning  the 
tjrpes  of  program  Title  I  may  fund. "  Thus ,  pullout  programs 
became  the  standard. 

When  passed  in  1981,  Chapter  1  of  P,L.  97-55,  was  designed 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  projects.  However,  the  fear  of  audit  exceptions  continues 
to  drive  program  decisions. 
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Federal  and  state  rulemalscing  was  curtailed  by  Chapter  3  of 
ECIA.  In  this  instance,  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Education 
circumvented  the  law  by  developing  Nonregulatary  Guidance . 
Although  not   binding   on   the  or  LEA,    it   is   considered  a 

source  document  in  matters  of  compliance. 

Once  aSain,  the  principal  theme  of  the  scenario  is  "avoid 
audit  exceptions , '*  As  a  result,  although  the  law  was  liber- 
alized, LEAs  did  not  change  their  basic  program  structure. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  ECIA,  and  not  related  to  the 
restructuring  of  Title  I,  there  was  an  outcry  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  pullout  programs ,  Principals  and  teachers  were 
growing  increasingly  concerned  about  the  negative  effects  of 
pullout  programs  -  Pressure  was  being  placed  on  LEA  Chapter  1 
coordinators  to  develop  in'-class  designs .  They  responded  and 
submitted  the  projects  to  the  state  for  approval.  Although  the 
SEA  Chapter  1  coordinators  initially  resisted,  they  eventually 
had  to  capitulate. 

Another  trend  emergt^d  in  1984 .  A  Nation  at  Risk  became 
the  stimulus  for  change  in  some  school  districts .  The  addi- 
tional curriculum  requirements  and  standardizing  of  the 
curricxJLLum  necessitated  that  children  remain  in  class  in  ord^^r 
to  participate  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Aides  and 
specialist  teachers  were  placed  in  the  classroom.  Different 
scheduling  techniques  such  as  cycling  were  tried*  Once  again, 
the  delivery  system  was  altered  in  response  to  outcries  for 
change  that  was  not  ba?ed  on  sound  pedagogical  theory  but  to 
accommodate  the  tenor  of  the  times .  As  a  result ,  we  did  not 
see  significant  gains  in  achievement.  As  the  literature 
states,  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  in-class  programs 
are  superior  to  pullouts.  in  viewing  the  two  principal  models 
of  Chapter  1  instruction.  We  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  that 
neither  delivers  significant  achievement  gains. 

In  this  conclusion,  Dr.  Archambault  states^ 

Based  on  what  we  know  at  this  time,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  setting  ig  not  directly  responsible  for 
student  outcomes  and  that  it  is  "the  issue  of 
effective  practices ,  not  setting^  that  deserves  the 
attention  of  educators"  (Leinhardt  &  Pallay,  1982,  p* 
557).  This  implies  that  they  will  have  to  consider, 
perhaps  more  seriously  than  in  the  past,  wliat  goes  on 
within  these  settings  and  how  regular  and  compensa- 
tory instruction  can  be  woven  together  to  improve 
student  performance,     (p.  III-8S) 
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He  makes  the  point  in  the  folluwing  paragraph  that  "effective 
School  literature . . .would  be  a  good  starting  point  for  this 
renewal  emphasis  on  effective  practice."    I  agreel 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  I  propose  the  following 
changes  in  the  law  governing  Chapter  1  {P.L.  97-35): 

That  school  districts  be  permitted  to  apply  for  a  waiver 
from  Federal  and  state  requirements  to  conduct  experimental 
programs  in  Chapter  1.  To  be  eligible  for  this  waiver,  a 
school  district  will  have  to  meet  the  following  criteria: 

35  percent  or  more  of  the  children  in  the  district 
must  come  from  low— income  families  or  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  children  in  the  district  must  score  below 
the  50th  percentile  on  a  nationally  standardized 
test . 

Elements  of  the  program  will  be; 

1-  The  programs  will  be  structured  to  provide  the  most 
effective  education  in  accordance  with  current 
research  and  will  include  programs  and  proj  ects  to 
carry  out  research  and  demonstration  activities. 

2.  All  funding  received  under  the  waiver  will  be 
accounted  for  so  that  prograius  will  be  capable  of 
audit  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards* 

3.  All  projects  will  be  subject  to  procedures  adapted 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  the  targeted 
students f  including  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
data  relating  to  the  degree  to  which  the  programs 
have  achieved  their  goals .  Evaluation  procedures 
will  also  include  obj  ective  measurements  of  educa- 
tional achievement  in  basic  sl^ills  •  The  results  of 
evaluations  will  be  used  in  planning  for  and  improv- 
ing programs  in  periods  subsequent  to  the  evaluation 
period. 

A ,  Staff  development  will  be  offered  to  all  profes- 
sional, support,  and  volunteer  staff  in  target 
schools  in  order  to  make  trained  personnel  available 
to  special  needs  students* 

5.  Children  currently  served  by  Chapter  1  will  continue 
to  be  serv^^*  hut  children  currently  ineligible  can 
be  included  * 

6.  Funding  may  be  used  to  reduce  class  size. 
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RequirGments  for  school-wide  projects  will  be 
retained  except  for  the  matching  share. 


& .  Planning  for  programs  will  be  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  and  involve  continuing  consultation  with 
teachers ,  administrators,  and  parents. 

9.  The  programs  developed  under  the  waiver  will  include 
components  designed  to  sustain  student  achievement 
beyond  the  academic  year  in  which  the  program  is 
conducted,  including  summer  acliool* 

10.  The  district  will  develop  criteria  permitting 
appropriate  extension  of  programs  conducted  under  the 
waiver  which  raise  achievement  of  students  or  schools 
above  eligibility  cut-offs  for  a  period  of  up  to  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  permanent  improve- 
ment. 

11 .  Funding  received  by  the  school  district  under  the 
waiver  will  be  used  to  supplement,  not  supplant, 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  education  of 
targeted  students- 

12.  The  waiver  period  should  extend  for  five  years,  with 
a  performance  review  at  the  end  of  each  year. 


Harris  Hnnper i 
Rriii;1&nt-rn-Instruc^r  Bat-ioS 

Br,  Cooper's  review  of  the  literature  is  excellent .  The 
summary  provided  at  the  end  of  the  paper  is  faithful  to  the 
review  in  the  body.  I  have,  therefore,  used  the  summary  to 
provide  two  comments  which  I  feel  are  pertinent  in  the  discus^ 
slon  of  his  paper. 


Summation 


Attempting  to  identify  the  effects  of  reduced 
student— to— instructor  ratios  on  student  achievement 
required  the  examination  of  two  hotly  debated  topics 
in  educational  research.  Reviewers  of  the  class  size 
literature  disagreed  over  whether  a  reduction  in 
instructional  group  size  has  its  intended  effect  and, 
if  the  effect  in  fact  exists,  how  general  it  is  over 
other  variations  in  the  learning  environment. 
However,  some  consensus  did  emerge  with  regard  to  the 
circuunstances     most    relevant     to     this  discussion, 
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Reduced  class  sise  appeared  to  be  most  efficacious 
with  low^-abilit/  or  disadvai::  ciged  students  when 
reductioas  were  in  the  range  typically  associated 
with  Chapter  i  programs  •  Such  reductions  may  not, 
only  lead  to  higher  rtChie.v ^i-ient  but  to  better  student 
and  teacher  atc«.tude£  ^n^  i^vrale  and  to  an  ^^nrichment 
of  the  :  ire  curricul^j^r.-  £lX-^53) 

Note  that  the  reduction  in  class  si^e  necessary  for 
producing  any  meaningful  differences  in  achievement  nmst  be 
quite  large-  Reducing  class  size  from  30  to  20  is  no^  likely 
to  do  much  for  student  achievement.  The  figure  presented  from 
Glass ,  Cahen,  Smith,  &  F ■ Iby  ( 1982 )  is  extremely  misleading 
because  the  ordinate  (y-axis )  stops  at  the  50th  percentile 
instead  of  at  the  first  percentile.  This  distorts  the  curve 
and  makes  the  relationship  appeair  to  be  much  stranger  than  it 
is  *  For  e:£ainple,  the  difference  between  class  siaes  of  five 
and  ten,  when  there  are  more  than  100  hours  of  instruction,  is 
only  seven  percentile  ranks  (55-75 ) .  And,  the  effect  for 
changes  in  class  size  is  maximal  at  the  lower  end  of  the  class 
size  continuum - 

There  was  less  controversy  over  the  research  on  time 
and  learning-  Scholars  in  this  area  generally  agreed 
that  increases  in  allocated,  instructional ,  and 
engaged  time  lead  to  increases  in  learning*  However, 
because  allocated  time  does  not  translate  directly 
into  more  time-on-task,  allocated  time  shows  a  lesser 
relation  to  achievement  than  more  proximal  time 
measures.  Increases  in  time  also  showed  diminishing 
returns ,  but  the  nature  of  the  curvilinear  relation 
between  time  and  achievement  is  as  yet  unspecified* 
Disagreement  existed  among  scholars  over  whether  the 
si2s  of  the  effect  warrants  increases  in  allocated 
time,  as  opposed  to  other  t3rpes  >f  interventions  * 
Also ,  related  research  indicated  that  the  greater 
amount  of  allocated  time  giv^n  to  Chapter  i  students 
may  not  represent  a  net  advantage-  Instead,  it  may 
Serve  to  lessen  an  advantage  that  more  able  students 
possess  because  they  gn^^ierally  spend  more  time 
engaged  in  appropriate  tasks.     (p.  111-53) 

Note  that  student  achievement  is  very  dependent  upon  such 
teacher  variables  _  This  seems  rather  obvious ,  but  it  is  p 
point  often  overlooked  by  school  district  administrators  _  If 
we  accepted  this  notion,  teacher  training  and  careful, 
controlled,  research/ evaluation  on  the  various  alternative 
approaches  to  providing  Chapter  1  services  {or  any  other 
services )  would  be  undertaken-  The  effect  might  be  to  have 
fewer,  more  expensive  projects,  but  those  projects  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  improving  the  achievement  of  Chapter  1  pupils* 
It   is    unfortunate   that   mnny  school   districts   have   failed  to 
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detennj.ne  the  poCQUCial  for  e  pro-ject's  effectiveness  before 
full  scale  impletnentation- 

In  his  paper,  Dr ,  Cooper  make^  a  case  for  small  er  Jilass 
sise  and  more  t3'jne-on-task  r approve  the  achievement  of 
Chapter  1  studnnts. 

However,  the  ability  co  Implement  these  changes  presents  a 
challenge  to  LEA  staff  working  for  Chapter  1. 

Although  the  Congress  passes  laws  and  the  U.  S,  Department 
of  Education  develops  regulatioas ,  it  is  the  statea  that  hold 
the  key  to  implementing  new  and  innovative  approaches  in 
Chapter  1  programs,  P,  L.  97-35,  in  its  Declaration  of  Policy, 
sets  forth  the  philosophy  and  the  sense  of  Congress  on  its 
aspirations  for  Chapter  1- 

Declaratlon  of  Policy 


The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
meeT  the  special  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  calculated 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  but  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
will  eliminate  burdensome,  unnecessary,  and  unproduc- 
tive paperwork  and  free  the  schools  of  unnecessary 
Federal  supervision,  dii ection,  and  control, 
Furcher,  the  Congress  recognizes  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  of  low"income  families,  and 
that  concentrations  of  such  children  in  lo^al 
educational  agencies  adversely  affect  their  ability 
to  provide  educational  programs  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  such  children.  The  Congress  also  finds  that 
Federal  assistance  for  this  purpose  will  be  more 
effective  if  education  officials ,  principals , 
teachers ,  and  supporting  personnel  are  freed  from 
overly  prescriptive  regulations  and  administrative 
burdcs  which  are  not  necessary  for  fiscal  accounta- 
bility and  mahe  no  contribution  to  the  instructional 
program. 


However ,  this  has  been  clouded  by  ''the  Secretary' s 
interpretation"  of  the  law,  and  the  fear  of  SEA  Chapter  I 
coordinators  of  audit  exceptions - 

The  greatest  fear  of  LEA  Coordinators,  however,  is  a  visit 
by   the   Inspector   General 's    office .      Time   and   again  programs 
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reviewed^  approved,  and  monitored  by  SEA  personnel  are  found  to 
be  illegal  by  the  Inspector  General*3  staff,  A  review  of  cases 
t^efore  the  Education  Appea^ls  Board  shows  that:  LEAs  who  have 
implemented  programs  they  thought  were  legal,  and  the  SEA 
thought  Were  legal,  have  been  found  illegal  by  the  Inspector 
General's  staff. 


What  is  even  more  ironic  is  that  the  Inspector  General  in 
Washington  has  not  developed  a  uniform  standard  for  program 
review.  Although  audit  guidelines  have  been  e£:tablished,  we 
have  "bookkeepers"  making  decisions  on  the  validity  of  program 
offerings.     Let  me  cite  two  examples; 


J  ,  Bennett  v,  Kentucky — This  case  involved  first-  and 
second— grade  readiness  classes  in  50  Kentucky  LEAs. 
This  was  a  reduced  class  size  model  that  was  approved 
by    the    SEA,    monitored   by   the  S ,    Department  of 

Education,  and  found  to  be  noncompliant  by  the 
Inspector  General .  The  area  of  noncompliance  was 
aupplantation-  This  case  went  to  the  Education 
Appeals  Board,  through  the  Federal  Court  System,  and 
finally  landed  in  the  Supreme  Court ,  The  Supreme 
Court  held  against  Kentucky,  One  of  the  ironies  of 
this  case  is  that  after  the  Appeals  Board  found 
against  Kentucky  the  1,  S .  Secretary  of  Eiucation 
reduced  their  penalty  by  over  50  percent, 

QUESTION:  A.  Would  the  Secretary  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
the  audit  exceptxon  if  they  were  absolutely 
guilty  of  supplanuation? 

B.      Would  the  State  of  Kentucky  knowingly  approve  a 
program  that  was  illegal? 

2 .  The  Inspector  General's  office  conducted  a  Title  I 
audit    of    an    LEA  a    Northeastern    state.  After 

spending  six  months  in  the  LEA,  end  finding  no  audit 
exceptions ,  they  decided  to  expand  rhe  scope  of  che 
audit  to  include  bilingual  programs ,  In  reviewing 
the  bilingual  programs ,  they  charged  the  LEA  with 
using  Title  I  funds  to  supplant  local  funds  to  meet 
an  agreement  reached  with  the  Office  of  civil  Righcs* 
The  auditors  in  this  case  had  dotie  such  a  poor  job  in 
reviewing  che  program  that  the  Education  Appeals 
Board  found  in  favor  of  the  LEA, 

QUESTION;  Should  the  Inspector  General's  office,   in  doing 

a  fiscal  and  compliance  audit,  have  an  educatcr 
on  Che  audit  team? 
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I  cite  these  examples  ot  audits  because  L£As  are  now  cnore 
concerned  about  audit  exceptions  than  developing  programming 
that  reflect**  the  best  practices  in  research. 


Dr •Cooper's  p^per  cites  the  benefits  of  reduced  class  size 
and  also  speaks  to  teacher  competence •  If  reduced  class  size 
will  significantly  raise  :^chievemenc  levels ,  the  law  aud 
regulations  must  give  LEAs  the  opportunity  to  implement  models 
that  are  legal  and  audit  free. 

If  well-trained  teachers  are  &  key  to  the  success  of  this 
model ,  the  law  and  regulations  should  be  crystal  clear  on  the 
ability  of  LEAs  to  train  teachers  on  the  techniques  and 
strategies  that  will  bring  about  improvement.  These  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  SEA  coordinators. 

If  necessary,  a  review  procedure  should  be  established  in 
the  tip  S .  Department  of  Education  to  assure  that  the  model 
developed  is  "audit  exception  free The  review  team  should 
include  a  representative  of  the  Inspector  General ' s  staff ,  the 
SEA  coordinator,  and  staff  from  the  tT.  S,  Department  of 
Education*s  compensatory  education  staff* 

There  should  also  be  a  provision  in  the  law  that  permits 
LEAs  to  develop  innovative  approaches  to  solving  problems . 
Programs  of  this  type  should  be  given  a  three  year  experimental 
status,  have  a  tight  evaluation  design,  a  clear  audit  trail, 
and  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  continuation 
approval . 

When  school  districts  are  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
creative  program  designs,  we  should  see  more  effective  Chapter 
1  p  rogramming , 
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HAXHEMAXICS  FOR  COMPENSATORY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 


Mention  of  the  word  school,  particularly  elementary 
school,  often  generates  a  set  of  images  including  red 
brick  buildings;  matronly  teachers;  freshly  scrubbed, 
smiling  children;  well  worn  boolcs  and  some  disarray 
in  desks;  dusty  blackboards;  and  boisterous  recesses. 
The  iaiagea  we  all  have  could  go  on  and  on<  They  are 
a  product  of  our  upbringings  Schools  in  other 
sections  of  this  country  and  even  in  other  countries 
seem  familiar  because  most  of  the  same  images  are 
present .  The  physical  surroundings  may  differ ,  but 
children  and  teachers  and  books  remain  and  there  is  a 
facility  called  a  school.     (Romberg,  1985,  p.  3} 

Schools  for  all  children  are  historically  recent  and  were 
created  in  large  part  to  transmit  some  pre-established  know^ 
ledge  and  stcills  to  the  young  and  to  inculturate  them  more 
quickly  and  systematically  into  the  prevailing  social  system. 
As  schools  in  this  culture  developed  one  of  the  assumptions 
upon  which  they  were  built  was  that  students  at  a  particular 
age  are  more  similar  to  each  other  than  they  are  different 
(Romberg,  1985) .  Although  there  is  much  rhetoric  about 
attending  to  the  individual  needs  and  desires  of  each  child, 
the  actual  groupings  of  children  have  rarely  reflected  those 
concerns.  For  example,  in  a  t3rpical  elementary  school  all 
children  within  age  are  subdivided  into  sets  containing  20-30 
members  and  assigned  to  a  teacher  for  a  full  school  year — a 
self-contained  age-graded  classroom.  Furthermore ,  the  organi- 
zation^  content  and  development  of  the  set  of  lessons  that  are 
to  be  worked  on  by  all  students  have  been  developed  from  a 
White  middle-class  perspective. 

As  America  continues  to  grow  in  size  and  diversity  the 
groups  of  children  in  classrooms  are  widely  heterogeneous  in 
their  abilities ,  their  personalities  and  their  bactgrouiids  - 
Thus,  this  similarity  assumption  so  fundamental  to  how  schools 
are  organized  is  false.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
educators  have  begun  to  face  up  to  the  problem  that  we  can  no 
longer  assume  that  the  teaching  of  one  curriculum  via  one  set 
of  lessons  will  beat  serve  all  students  in  our  classrooms . 
Procedures  have  been  developed,  or  are  beginning  to  be 
developed,  to  accommodate  the  variety  of  backgrounds  of 
individual  children.  It  has  been  argued  that  children  from 
low-incotne  and  minority  families  are  less  well-prepared  than 
their  middle-class  counterparts  to  profit  from  typical  school 
instruction,  particularly  in  reading  and  mathematics .  As  a 
result  programs  have  been  developed  since  the  1960s  to  help 
children  who  did  not  have  appropriate  preparation  for  the 
e^cisting  curriculum-  Given  that  all  social  legislation  related 
to  compensatory  programs  to  help  underprivileged  students  has 
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been  enacted  with  laudable  intentions ,  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
criticise  their  Intents .  Rather*  what  is  addressed  is  the 
reality  of  mathematical  compensatory  programs  and  how  they  meet 
or  fail  to  meet  those  intentions* 


Review  of  Past  Pra&tices 


In  this  section  I  have  not  reviewed  the  detailed  charac- 
teristics of  the  compensatory  programs  fr"  school  mathematics 
during  the  past  quarter  century-  I  believe  we  need  careful  and 
well  done  analysis  of  these  programs  which  would  include  the 
evaluations  of  their  impact  -  However,  that  task  is  certainly 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper-  What  is  clear  is  that  lots  of 
compensatory  programs  have  been  developed  by  local  school 
districts.  Also,  if  Federal  or  state  funds  were  used  in  their 
development  they  were  "evaluated".  By  that  I  mean  some  data 
were  gathered  with  respect  to  what  happened  in  schools  when  the 
particular  program  was  followed-  From  an  ERIC  search,  over  221 
reports  on  compensatory  mathematics  programs  were  located.  In 
addition,  five  summaries  of  program  characteristics  of  "pro- 
grams that  worked"  were  found  and  examined  (Fairley,  1978; 
Grant  &  Hoeber»  1978;  Lyons  &  Whitebear,  1978;  Park*  1980;  and 
Mull in  &  Summer,  1983) ,  Finally*  a  few  key  scholarly  studies 
were  identified  {e,g.,  Kaplan,  1966;  Neil,  1978;  Alderman, 
Swinton,  fit  firaswell,  1979;  Cooley  &  LeiTihardt,  1980;  Kenoyer, 
Cooper,  Saxton,  &  Hoepfner,  1981 ;  Ragosta,  1983;  and  Carter, 
1984).  I  am  not  confident  that  the  most  important  studies  have 
been  found*  but  I  ani  confident  that  the  cotmnents  and  issues  I 
am  raising  are  relevant  to  the  approach  taken  iii  most  compensa- 
tory programs  as  a  whole. 

The  perspective  1  have  used  in  examining  the  variety  of 
studies  and  reports  comes  from  the  sociological  notion  that 
schools  can  be  described  as*  a  place  where  work  for  both 
teacher"^  and  students  is  organized  and  defined,  and  where 
school  work  is  related  to  a  conception  of  knowledge  (in  this 
case  mathematics )  which  is  being  distributed  by  teachers  to 
students •  My  approach  was  first  to  examine  the  conception  of 
mathematics  exhibited  viewed  in  these  studies-  Second*  I 
reviewed  how  that  conception  of  mathematics  had  been  translated 
into  activities  for  teachers  and  students. 

To  summarise  my  findings,  first  1  have  made  four  comments 
about  the  studies  I  have  reviewed.  Following  that  I  raise  six 
issues  which  X  thiiik  must  be  addressed  by  those  interested  in 
the  mathematics  in  compensatory  education  programs  in  the 
future . 
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The  following  comments  have  been  made  to  focus  attention 
on  what  I  think  are  some  of  the  interesting  and  even  disturbing 
aspects  I  found  from  my  selective  review  of  past  work  in  the 
field* 

1)  Mathematical  concerns  were  not  addressed*  Mathemat- 
ics appears  in  the  title  of  many  reports  and  certainly  is 
mentioned  in  the  overview  or  introductions .  However^  there  is 
no  real  discussion  of  mathematical  concerns  in  any  of  the 
papers.  Occasionally,  there  was  a  listing  of  arithmetic  skills 
that  are  to  be  taught  (often  to  be  mastered  one  by  one).  But, 
there  is  no  analysis  of  the  mathematical  deficiencies  of 
low^income  children  or  what  constitutes  the  important  ideas 
from  mathematics  they  (or  all  children)  should  know-  It  is  as 
if  mathematics  was  a  commonly  understood  and  agreed  upon  domain 
important  for  all.  While  I  agree  that  some  mathematics  should 
be  learned  by  all  students,  I  found  it  disturbing  that  no  one 
challenged  this  assmption  or  even  suggested  there  may  be  a 
debate  about  What  constitutes  basic  knowledge  in  mathematics . 
Each  paper  deals  with  procedures  of  how  to  improve  students 
without  stating  what  the  mathematics  was  they  were  to  improve 
upon.  In  fact,  I  had  to  make  inferences  about  the  mathematical 
topics  covered  and  the  approach  to  mathematics  in  the  studies 
from  their  procedural  descriptions - 

2)  Goals  were  not  clear .  Since  education  is  goal 
directed,  educators  can  never  be  free  from  questions  or 
problems  related  to  the  aims  of  education.  However,  the 
approach  to  compensatory  education  in  these  studies  contained 
no  statements  oJf  goals  or  even  a  description  of  a  desirable  end 
product.  In  fact,  the  implied  goal  in  many  papers  was  only 
"improved  test  scores''  even  though  no  one  argued  for  the 
validity  of  the  test  used*  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
deficiency  is  the  nature  of  American  society  that  resists 
cons«;nsus  on  what  the  goals  should  be<  it  would  simplify  the 
problem  if  one  could  say  these  are  the  goals  of  compensatory 
education  and  then  we  could  design  programs  accordingly.  While 
this  iftight  be  conceivable  in  some  societies  *  this  approach  is 
undoubtedly  out  of  the  question  in  our  own-  Nevertheless,  for 
the  variety  of  programs  that  exists,  it  would  have  been  helpful 
in  trying  to  pick  my  way  through  the  lengthy  descriptions  of 
procedures  to  have  had  a  better  imderstanding  of  the  specific 
goals  a  particular  program  was  actually  designed  to  meet. 
However,  the  papers  mainly  were  descriptions  of  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  the  classrooms  and  test  scores. 


3)  Th.  meaning  of  evaluation .  The  term  *'to  evaluate" 
means  "to  judge  th3  value  or  worth* "  One  problem  with  these 
studies  is  that  most  have  presented  a  very  narrow  view  of 
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constitutes  evaluation.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  requirement 
that  they  must  gather  some  information  about  the  effects  of 
programs.  However,  the  evidence  gathered  is  extremely  limited. 
In  fact  5  this  limited  perspective  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  validity  of  th^.  arguments  being  raade  to  support  any 
f  iT\ding:s .  For  example ,  in  many  studies  the  only  evidence 
presented  is  change  In  mean  score  data  from  pretest  to  post- 
test .  This  is  a  sparse  source  of  evidence  for  two  reasons . 
First,  the  tests  used  to  gather  the  data  are  of  questionable 
validity .  A  typical  study  used  a  s tandardised  tes t .  Wo  one 
built  a  case  for  the  validity  of  such  instruments .  Second, 
given  that  such  tests  were  ujed  more  than  change  in  mean  score 
should  have  been  presented.  For  example,  in  individualised-in- 
dependent  learning  programs  there  ought  to  be  variability  In 
rate  of  learning.  If  so,  then  there  should  have  been  both  an 
increase  in  mean  scores  and  an  increase  in  variability.  This 
could  easily  be  shown  In  a  scatter  plot  relating  the  pre-  and 
post test  data .  The  slope  of  the  regression  line  should  be 
significantly  greater  than  one  (see  Figure  IV-1).  On  the  other 
hand,  mastery  learning  programs  should  reduce  variability. 
Thus,  the  scatter  plot  between  pre-  and  posttest  scores  should 
indicate  a  regression  line  with  a  slope  considerably  less  than 
one  (see  Figure  IV-2). 

Some  studies  attempted  to  rule  out  alternatives .  They 
used  quasi-experimental  designs  with  nonequlvalent  control 
groups-  Then  analysis  of  covariance  was  done  to  adjust  for 
initial  differences  -  Usually  the  covariate  was  some  ability 
test.  The  difficulties  of  usitig  ap^lysis  or  covariance  with 
nonequivalent  groups  are  well  known.  These  studies  do  not 
control  enough  variables  so  that  one  can  rule  out  alternative 
explanations  for  change  or  growth. 

In  a  few  studies,  for  example,  the  Instructional  Dim^^nsion 
Study  (CooLey  fic  Leinhardt ,  1980)  a  lot  of  data  were  gathered 
and  regression  analysis  was  used  to  find  predictors  of  change. 
This  procedure  is  inadequate  if  there  are  prior  guesses  about 
effects  (e<g,5  those  assumptions  underlying  mastery  learning  or 
individual ised-independent  learning) <  A  much  better  approach 
would  be  to  build  causal  models  and  test  these  models. 

Of  note  was  the  study  reported  by  Alderman,  Swinton  and 
Braswell  (  1979).  They  gathered  different  types  of  evid<:Tice  to 
build  a  case.  Not  only  did  they  gather  test  scores  but  they 
also  examined  those  test  scores  in  depth  and  interviewed 
students  to  gather  information  which  would  not  necessarily  have 
been  apparent  from  test  scores. 

Overall ,  the  evaluation  methods  used  in  ttiis  set  of 
studies  were  naive  and  inadequate.  I  have  no  question  that 
Lots  of  interesting  things  were  done  for  the  ^e  students  with 
good  intentions.     Some  activities  undoubtedly  had  a  positive 
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Figure  IV. K      Pre-post    Test    Scatter    Plot    for  Individuali zed- 

independent  Program 


Figure  IV-2- 


Pre-T)Ost  Test  Scatter  Plot  for  a  Mastery  Learning 
Program 
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effect  -  However ,  the  evidence  to  support  any  position  about 
activities  with  these  students  is  weak.  Some  reported  positive 
findings  imdoubtedly  are  illusory.  Others  probably  had  real 
effects  but  the  invalidity  of  the  tests  led  them  to  fail  to 
conclude  that  the  procedures  were  positive. 

4 )  Categories    of   nrngrams .      Based   on   my   readings  I 

organised  the  programs  into  three  broad  categories:  enrichment 
pro^^rams^  differential  programs ,  and  development  ally  based 
programs . 

A  number  of  seneral  enrichment  programs  were  built 
following  the  argument  that  low— income  children  lacked  a 
variety  of  experiences  anc.  needed  those  experiences  and 
intellectual  challenges  in  order  to  make  them  similar  j  thft 
middle-r.lass  students  -  In  fact,  many  of  the  early  Head  Start 
programs  (e,g<  #  Kaplan,  1966)  were  based  on  this  approach. 
Children  were  given  toys  and  games  that  stimulated  their  senses 
and  encouraged  their  reasoning  skills  <  Much  of  their  effort 
had  to  do  with  language  skills  and  what  little  was  done  in 
mathematics  seemed  to  deal  mostly  with  counting  and  simple 
cal Cilia t ion <  This  undoubtedly  was  the  approach  followed  in 
middle-'class  nursery  schools  which  was  transferred  to  compensa- 
tory programs-  Programs  of  this  type  have  no  longer  continued 
{ or  have  had  less  emphasis  since  the  1960s )  because  the 
approach  is  probably  futile  <  A  few  hours  in  school  are  not 
going  to  change  the  cultural  and  experi'^ntial  background  that 
children  gain  outside  of  school-  Furthernore^  this  approach  is 
probably  too  indirect  to  meet  the  needs  cf  children  from  these 
poor  families- 

Differential  programs ,  begin  with  the  assumption  that  if 
children  differ^  then  they  need  to  be  treated  differently. 
Operationally  this  means  changing  the  organization  and 
procedures  in  ciassrooros-  The  most  difficult  task  schools  have 
is  how  a  small  number  of  adults  can  organize  and  can  manage  a 
large  number  of  children.  If  children  are  similar^  then  they 
can  be  grouped  for  whole-class  instruction  <  If  they  are 
different,  what  can  be  done?  The  two  prot^.edures  that  evolved 
were  "independent-paced"  instruction  and  "highly^s tructured'' 
instruction.  Also,  in  either  case  there  were  two  instructional 
strategies  which  were  followed.  In  mot  t  classes ,  Title  I 
students  were  pulled  out  of  class  for  separate  instruction.  In 
a  few  instances  students  were  Kept  in  the:.r  classes  but  worked 
independently  in  a  separate  group. 

In  independent  programs  the  only  difference  between 
children  taken  into  accoxint  was  rate  of  learning.  In  these 
programs  a  subset  of  arithmetic  was  organized  via  behavior 
objectives  <  The  list  of  obj  ectives  was  operationally  defined 
as  the  mathematics  to  be  studied.  I  assume  the  objectives  were 
developed  around  higher  hierarchical  schemes ,  some  incorporate 
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notions  of  nsastery  learning-  Most,  used  standardized  tests  to 
judge  outcomes,  although  some  used  objective-referenced  tests, 
and  most  did  not  describe  the  specific  mathematical  objectives 
or  their  sequences  in  any  detail-  The  paper  by  Ragosta  (1983) 
is  an  exception-  An  outline  of  a  set  of  mathematical 
obj  ectives  covered  in  a  computer  bas^^d  learning  program  is 
given-  The  computer  is  only  a  management  tool  for  helping 
students  through  this  independent  methou  of  instruction.  In 
this  regard  the  computer  only  provides  the  teacher  with  a 
better  way  to  distribute  worksheets  -  It  does  not  provide 
students  with  different  tasks  to  perform- 

It  is  not  clear  in  these  programs  why  rate  of  learning  is 
the  appropriate  variable  which  differentiates  children  from 
low-income  families  from  others  -  Nor  is  it  clear  why  the 
specific  procedural  skills  of  arithmetic  constitute  the  body  of 
mathematics  to  be  taught  to  these  children.  Nevertheless  many 
of  the  programs  were  able  to  demonstrate  increased  scores  on 
tests  related  to  the  specific  arithmetic  objectives  being 
taught  -  However ,  it  is  my  guess  that  these  increased  scores 
are  illusory.  They  only  indicate  that  children  have  improved 
on  a  very  small  part  of  mathematics,  but  have  not  really  gained 
in  knowledge  -  For  example.  Alderman,  Swinton,  anr".  Bra  swell 
( 1979 )  reported  that  students  in  computer  based  compensatory 
mathematics  group  attained  higher  posttest  scores  on  a  curricu- 
lum specific  test  than  a  control  group.  However,  they  made  no 
fewer  total  errors  on  the  test  -  Instead  exposure  to  the 
computer  only  improved  the  student's  proficiency  in  taking 
tests  in  that  they  omitted  fewer  items  -  Th^s  result  conforms 
with  the  emphasis  in  the  computer  curriculum  on  drill  and 
practice.  By  design  the  treatment  neither  gave  the  teachers 
new  concepts  in  mathematics  to  teach  nor  a  method  to  diagnose 
children's  misconceptions  about  mathematical  processes. 

The  "highly-structured"  programs  were  often  modeled  after 
the  principles  of  Engleman  and  Bereiter  ( 1966) -  Here  arith" 
metic  skills  were  taught  to  groups  of  children  using  direct 
drill  methods.  Other  programs  were  based  on  the  group  mastery 
learning  model  (Bloom,  1968)-  Unfortunately,  in  both  types  of 
programs  simple  drill  does  not  remedy  student  weaknesses  in 
understanding  mathematics .  For  example ,  when  inter  viewed 
individually,  the  students  in  Alderman  et  al-  (1979)  seemed  to 
view  numbers  in  operations  as  abstract  entities  and  to  have 
access     to     few     meaningful     representations-  There  was 

considerable  emphasis  on  right  answers  rather  than  on 
appropriate  processes - 

Perhaps  a  more  famous  study  ij  Erlwanger's  (1978)  on 
Benny's  conceptions  of  rules  and  answers  in  individually 
Prescribed  Instruction  ( IPI)  Mathematics ,  In  that  study  he 
interviewed  several  students ,  Benny  being  one ,  on  various 
notions  of  ma thema  t ic3  ,    Overall  Benny '  s  concep  t ion  o-f  ma  thema — 
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tics  was  that  mathematics  was  a  large  collection  of  skills  to 
be  mastered  with  no  connections  between  skills. 

My    third    category    is    <;i&velODmentallv    baapd  programs , 

These  deal  with  those  based  on  developmental  psychological 
theories  (particularly  those  of  Piaget > ,  For  example,  in  the 
program  developed  by  Kamii  and  De  Vries  (1978)  a  variety  of 
tasks  similar  to  those  developed  by  Piaget  was  used  both  to 
ascertain  the  child's  level  of  cognitive  development  and  as 
inherently  important  cognitive  ac  complishments  <  The 
distinguishing  feature  between  this  approach  and  other  programs 
is  its  emphasis  in  determining  the  child's  thought  processes , 
Teachers  are  then  supposed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
child's  level  of  logical  conceptual  thoiaght .  Unfortunately,  I 
found  no  examples  of  stud^^es  that  were  psychologically 
up-to-date.  More  recent  psychological  ideas  based  on  cognitive 
science  which  might  be  useful  are  not  mentionr^d.  For  example, 
there  are  several  modern  descriptions  of  cognitive  processing 
(e.g.,  Wagner  &  Steinberg,  198A>. 

In  suinmary,  my  cursory  review  of  compensatory  mathematics 
programs  was  disturbing,  jn  fact,  if  one  views  mathematics  as 
things  hiiman  beings  do  such  as  abstracting,  inventing,  proving 
or  applying  (Romberg,  1983)  there  is  nothing  in  the  programs  I 
have  reviewed  that  would  give  low-income  students  an 
opportunity  to  do  any  important  mathematics, 

Issafes  to  be  Addressed 

If  compensatory  programs  are  to  be  developed  in  the  future 
which  respond  to  my  concerns,  the  following  five  issues  n&ed  to 
be  addressed.  If  considered,  debated  and  resolved,  then  I 
believe  a  mathematically  sound  program  can  be  developed  which 
would  provide  all  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  mathematics, 

1)  Tlie  fragmentation  of  marhematics-  Mathematics  to  most 
students  is  a  static  collection  of  concepts  and  skills  to  be 
mastered  one  by  one.  Furthermore,  the  student's  task  is  to  get 
correct  answers  to  well-defined  problems  or  exercises. 
Compensatory  mathematics  programs  seem  to  have  done  little  to 
change  most  teachers '  or  students'  perception  of  the  subj ect 
for  several  reasons .  First,  mathematics  has  been  over 
fragmented.  To  develop  a  curriculum,  one  needs  to  segment  and 
sequence  the  mathematical  ideas  for  instruction.  However,  in 
many  recent  efforts ,  this  has  been  taken  to  an  extreme.  The 
use  of  behavioral  objectives  and  learning  hierarchies,  such  as 
advocated  by  Gagne  ( 19'^5 ) ,  and  operationalized  in  many 
individualized  programs,  such  as  IPI  (Lindvall  i  Eolvin,  1976) 
and  in  turn  i  ef  lected  in  many  compensatory  programs ,  has 
separated  mathematics  into  literally  thousands  of  pieces,  each 
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taught  independently  of  the  others.  The  difficulty  with  this 
approach  ig  that  while  an  individual  obj  ective  might  be 
reasonable,  it  is  only  part  of  a  larger  network.  It  is  the 
network  (the  connections  between  objectives)  that  is  important. 
The  view  of  mathematics  that  students  get  is  of  isolated  pieces 
rather  than  relationships. 

Second,  this  fragmentation  (and  emphasis  on  low^level 
objectives )  is  reinforced  by  the  testing  procedures  often 
associated  with  such  curricula.  Multiple-chcice  questions  on 
concepts  and  skills  emphasize  the  independence  rather  than  the 
interdependence  of  ideas  and  getting  right  answers  rather  than 
using  reasonable  procedures. 

Third,  most  teachers  have  not  been  exposed  to  a  broader 
view  of  mathematics*  In  the  United  States,  few  of  our  teachers 
are  familiar  with  the  history  or  philosophy  of  mathematics  or 
have  ever  worked  as  mathematicians .  Their  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  what  Is  done  in  schools,  Thei^efore^  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  see  little  reason  either  to  view  mathemat- 
ics in  a  different  way  or  to  teach  differently.  They  have 
little  sense  of  mathematics  as  a  craft,  or  as  a  language,  or  as 
a  set  of  procedurf;s  to  get  answers*  It  involves  such  activicies 
as  assigning  numbers  (measurement ) ,  building  mathematical 
models  to  represent  situations,  and  examining  patterns. 

Fourth,  the  segmenting  and  sequencing  of  mathematics  ha3 
led  o  an  assumption  that  there  is  a  strict,  partial  ordering 
to  mathematics-  In  American  schools,  this  has  been  translated 
in  "you  can't  study  geometry  unless  you  can  do  arithmetiCj  you 
can't  study  algebra  unless  you  can  do  decimals;  you  can't  study 
calculus  unless  you  have  had  trigonometry;  etc  - ,  e'*:c . "  A 
student  who  is  having  difficulty  adding  fractions  with  unlike 
denominators  should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  study 
geometric  relationships. 

In  summary,  the  most  serious  problem  faced  by  curriculum 
developers  is  to  realize  that  while  daily  lessons  ( pieces  of 
mathematics )  must  be  taught ,  somehow  the  interconnectedness  of 
ideas  must  be  the  focus  of  instruction, 

2 )  Learning  ar  absorption.  Most  current  mathematics 
programs ,  including  compensatory  programs ,  have  conceived  of 
the  learner  as  being  a  passive  absorber  of  information,  storing 
it  In  memory  In  little  pieces  which  are  easily  retrievable - 
Note  that  this  view  of  learning  is  consistent  with  the 
fragmentation  of  mathematical  content. 

This    conception   of    learning   is    based  on    the   tenats  of 

"behaviorism,'*  a  theory  which  evolved  during  the  early  part  of 

this  century .     Actually  the  theory  focuses  on  the  outcomes  of 

learning    (br^aviors )    rather    than    how   learning    occurs .  It 
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assumes  learnios  occurs  by  passively,  but  rationally,  reflect- 
ing on  stimuli  from  thta  environment.  And,  it  has  been  used  by 
scholars  to  study  how  desired  responses  to  stimuli  (o\itcomGS} 
b-^xome  fixed  by  practice  and  praise  (reinforcement)-  Learning 
is  viewed  as  change  in  behavior  (or  performance)  and  change 
scores  (pre-poattest  differences )  on  some  measure  of  perform- 
ance are  often  used  as  evidence  for  learning.  This  theory,  in 
its  many  forms,  has  strongly  influenced  all  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  particular  school  mathematics .  its 
strength  lies  in  what  Schrag  (19S1J  has  called  its  "generative" 
characteristics .  By  this  he  means  that  the  theory  has  gener- 
ated a  number  of  practical  procedures  which  can  be  used  in 
schools . 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  research  findings  of  the  past 
quarter  century  center  on  the  fact  that  learning  does  not  occur 
via  passive  reflection  (Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1984) .  Instead, 
individuals  approach  each  new  task  with  prior  knowledge.  They 
assimilate  new  information  and  const  act  their  own  meanings , 
For  example,  before  young  children  are  taught  addition  and 
subtraction,  they  car  already  solve  most  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion problems  using  routines  such  as  counting  on  and  counting 
baclc  (Romberg  &  Carpenter,  19S5 ) .  As  instruction  proceeds , 
they  continue  to  use  these  routines  to  solve  problems  in  spite 
of  being  taught  more  formal  procedures.  They  will  only  accept 
new  ideas  when  it  is  no  longer  feasible  for  them  to  use  prior 
routines . 

Furthermore^  ideas  are  not  isolated  in  memory,  but 
organize^l  in  collections  in  what  Anderson  ( )  has  called 
"loosely-structured  schemas-'*  Such  schemas  are  associated  with 
the  natural  language  that  one  uses  and  the  situations  that  one 
has  encountered  in  the  past .  This  constructive  notion  of 
learning  is  not  reflected  in  current  instructional  materials  or 
compensatory  programs. 

The  implications  from  cognitive  science  as  yet  have  not 
been  'av?n  to  mathematics  instruction.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  teachers  should  take  into  account  ftiisconceptions  (inappro— 
priate  schema)  soroe  students  have  in  relationship  to  new 
information    being    presented .        For    example ,    many  algebra 

students,  when  they  see  an  expression  a  +  b  =   ,  assume  that 

the  equal  sign  always  meaas  "find  an  answer.'*  This  misconcep- 
tion^ undoubtedly  reinforced  by  the  hand-held  calculator,  is 
something  that  mathematics  teachers  must  deal  with  when  trying 
to  teach  student?;  to  write  equivalent  expressions  (e.g.,  a  +  b 
=  t  +  a)- 

Recently  several  authors  have  described  generative 
features  based  on  notions  from  cognitive  science  (e.g.,  '^story 
shell"  units — Romberg,  i  9S3;  Romberg  &  Tufte,  19^6; 
metacogiiition — Jones,    19S6;    "structure   of   learned   outcomes" — 
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Biggs  &L  Collis ,  1982 )  .  However ,  to  date  no  examples  of 
research  based  on  these  ideas  have  been  done  with  compensatory 
progr  atns . 

3 )  Deskilling  nf  tf^achprs ,  Because  of  concerns  about 
trying  to  get  teachers  to  .idopt  and  use  new  programs,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  overspecify  instructions  for  teachers. 
Either  a  detailed  individualized  program  or  a  highly  structured 
program  takes  important  teaching  skills  away  from  the  teacher . 
Often  there  are  no  longer  decisions  to  make  about  what  activi- 
ties to  use.  Taken  to  an  extreme,  the  teacher  becomes  only  a 
conduit  in  a  system,  covering  the  pages  of  a  program  without 
thinking  or  consideration.  The  emphasis  of  teaching  is  shifted 
from  curricular  content  and  learning  to  management  of  individ- 
ual progress .  The  teacher  becomes  a  manager  of  resources  and 
personnel  (Berliner,  1982 ) .  Teachers  are  not  encouraged  to 
adapt  or  change  to  meet  local  needs  or  conditions.  They  are 
not  encouraged  to  relate  ideas  of  one  lesson  to  another .  For 
students,  mathematics  becomes  completing  pages  or  doing  sets  of 
exercises  with  little  relationship  between  ideas,  and  teachers 
reinforce  this  perspective . 

A )  Differential  opportunity.  The  most  disturbing  fact 
about  compensatory  programs  was  the  realization  that  by 
compensating  for  an  assumed  lack  in  these  children's  back" 
ground,  educators  have  created  differential  opportunity  for 
learning  for  these  low-income  students.  Moat  Programs  probably 
widen  the  gap  of  knowledge  about  matbeniatics  between  those  who 
are  affluent  in  our  society  and  those  who  are  not .  This 
paradox  has  resulted  because  we  have  created  a  system  which  has 
magnified  or  widened  the  differences.  For  example,  children  in 
compensatory  programs  seem  to  have  little  access  to  the 
computer  as  anything  other  than  a  drill  and  practice  machine 
(Reisner,  1983 ) .  They  do  not  see  it  as  a  creative  tool . 
Children  in  affluent  scliools,  particularly  with  parents  having 
computers  at  home,  have  a  different  access  to  this  technology. 
Furthermore,  the  subset  of  mathematics  that  is  covered  in  these 
programs  emphasizes  almost  exclusively  procedural  skills ,  many 
of  which  can  be  done  more  efficiently  and  more  effectively  with 
a  calculator.  There  is  little  emphasis  on  mathematical 
concepts,  understanding  relationships ,  using  m;^t;Lcin;itics  to 
solve  problems ,  proving  assertions,  etc.  For  example.  An  yon 
(l981 )  saw  diversity  of  classroom  practices  being  defined  in 
tarms  of  social  class  differences  -  She  depicted  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  a  working-class  school  as  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  carrying  out  procedures  (similar  to  most  compensa- 
tory programs).  "The  purposes  of  which  were  often  unexplained 
and  which  were  seemingly  unconnected  to  thought  processes  or 
decision  making"  ( p .  8) .  In  a  middle-class  school  she 
discerned  more  flexibility  in  regard  to  procedures  which 
children  were  expected  to  follow.  There  the  teachers  tended  to 
set    out   several   alternative   methods    of   solving   problems  and 


made  efforts  to  insure  that  children  understood  vAiat  they  were 
doing.  Next ,  In  a  professional  school  the  teacher  placed  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  children's  building  up  mathematical 
knowledge  throu^  discovery  techniques  or  through  direct 
eKperience.  And  finally,  in  an  executive  school  these  patterns 
of  teaching  were  extended  even  further  to  include  explicit 
problem  solving,  testing  hypothesis  about  mathematical  vari- 
ables and  encouraging  pupils  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of 
their  answers*  I  am  convinced  that  most  compensatory  mathemat- 
ics programs  are  programs  which  create  increased  differential 
opportunity  to  learn  mathematics  for  low-income  students. 

5)  worhbookig /Jtaats  aa  technology.  Most  compensatory 
programs  developed  workbooks  and  associated  tests  -  Tiie  result 
has  been  that  iche  curriculum  has  been  defined  Ly  the  workbooks 
and  judged  by  the  tests.  The  resulting  technology  includes  the 
text,  which  is  a  repository  of  problem  lists,  a  mass  of  paper- 
*-nd-pencil  worksheets ,  and  a  set  of  performance  tests . 
Children  are  to  work  independently  of  each  other  with  little 
opportunity  to  discuss,  argue,  build  models,  or  try  out  ideas 
collaboratively.  In  recent  years  the  workbooks  and  tests  have 
been  computerised.  This  provides  for  more  efficient  data 
collection  and  feedback.  However,  the  work  for  students 
remains  the  same.  Although  a  few  of  the  books  include  things 
to  read,  there  is  very  little  that  is  interesting  to  read • 
Thus ,  workbook  mathematics  gives  students  little  reason  to 
connect  ideas  in  "today*s"  lesson  with  those  of  past  lessons. 
The  tests  currently  used  measure  products ,  not  processes . 
Answers  are  judged  right  or  wrong  but  strategies  or  reasoning 
used  to  derive  an  answer  is  not*  Also,  many  of  the  tests  have 
marginal  validity* 

6)  Change  as  ritual  *  The  final  issue  that  I  want  to 
discuss  is  tihe  way  in  which  compensatory  programs  should  be 
viewed  as  examples  of  attempts  to  change  American  schools . 
Changes  are  most  often  viewed  as  ameliorative,  not  radical 
(Romberg  &  Price,  1983),  Thus,  new  programs  designed  to 
challenge  existing  traditions  are  not  seen  thet  way  within 
schools-  From  experience,  we  know  that  adopting  a  curriculum 
change  is  not  necessarily  using  it<  Moreover,  if  a  curricular 
innovation  used  by  an  adopting  school,  it  is  rarely  assimi- 
lated into  the  school  in  rhe  manner  intended  by  the  developer* 

Goodlad  (1976) ,  in  reviewing  major  educational  reform 
efforts,  maintained  that  the  work  of  teachers  >nd  students  has 
hardly  changed  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Bellack:  (1^78) 
argu^^d  convincingly  that  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  of 
major  reform  is  the  schools '  remarkable  resistance  to  change • 
Stability,  not  change,  seems  to  je  the  dominant  characteristic, 
Romberg  ( 1985) ,  from  an  analysis  of  one  reform  effort,  found 
that  most  change,  however  well  intended,  ended  up  being  nominal 
with  changes  in  labels,  but  not  practices.     Gross  (196^),  from 
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a  case  study,  demonstrated  how  enthusiasm  and  dedication  are 
eroded  in  a  very  short  time  after  which  practitioners  revert  to 
old  habits  -  In  a  review  of  the  modern  mathematics  movement, 
the  Conference  Board  of  Mathematical  Sciences  (1975)  was  forced 
to  conclude  that  modern  mathematics  was  not  a  major  component 
of  contemporary  education  in  the  United  States,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  it  had  even  been  given  a  fair  trial, 

Nominal  change  is  the  most  prevalent  type  of  response  to 
innovations .  it  involves  adopting  nothing  but  labels  - 
Educators  are  good  at.  this.  When  teajrv— teaching  is  in  fashion 
this  year^  groups  of  teachers  are  labeled  "Team  Red"  and  "Team 
Blue . "  When  individualism  is  in  vogue,  the  new  term  gets 
prominence  in  the  school  reports  -  But  the  routines  are  not 
changed.  As  institutions,  schools  are  under  considerable 
political  and  social  pressure  to  do  things  they  were  never 
designed  to  do;  nor  do  they  have  personnel  trained  to  do  them. 
To  maintain  political  viability  or  to  keep  pressure  groups  at 
bay,  nominal  change  often  reasonable «  I  suspect  that  most 
compensatory  mathematics  programs  have  suffered  the  same  fate- 

Theae  six  diff  icultles^  I  believe,  stem  from  a  narrow 
mechanical  cc  ept  of  education.  This  is  true  for  all  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  especially  true  for  mathematics,  Too  often  the 
acquisition  of  a  prescribed  amount  of  knowledge  under  competi- 
tive conditions  and  time  pressures  constitutes  mathematics 
instruction,  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  different,  now  is 
the  time  to  consider  a  new  approach- 


A  tiew  Perspective  for  GoirLpensatorv  Mathematics  Proerama 


In  this  section,  my  intent  is  to  describe  the  bases  which 
I  think  should  be  considered  in  developing  a  contemporary 
mathematics  program.  To  do  so  the  entrenched  beliefs ,  valuer; 
and  traditions  of  most  educators  must  be  addressed  -  To  begin 
let  me  again  examine — knowl edge  and  the  work  of  s tuden ts  and 
teachers .  The  paper  then  concludes  reviewing  the  claim  for 
differentiated  instruction, 

Knowledfie,  The  distinction  between  knowledge  and  the 
record  of  knowledge,  knowing  and  knowing  about  (Romberg*  1^83), 
is  at  the  root  of  several  of  the  dilemmas  of  mathematical 
education.  As  a  record  of  knowledge,  mathematics  has  a  vast 
content.  Furthermore*  the  accepted  cont  nt  of  mathematics 
changes-  Davis  and  Hersh  (1981)*  observing  that  the  world  is 
in  a  golden  age  of  mathematical  production,  raise  the  possibil- 
ity of  internal  saturation  and  exhaustion  and  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  mathematics  that  humanity  can 
sustain  at  any  one  time.  Hence,  some  parts  tnust  inevitably  be 
abandoned  as  new  parts  are  added. 


Since  the  content  of  school  mathematics  is  of  necessity 
restricted,  controversy  between  mathematics  as  a  science  and 
mathematics  as  a  school  subject,  arises  particularly  if  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  record  o£  knowledge  rather  than  on  knowing. 
Thus,  it  becomes  essential  to  carefully  reconsider  the  purposes 
of  mathematical  education  o£  children  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
redundant  while  ensuring  the  crucial* 

The  intent  for  students  to  acquire  a  structured  knowledge 
of  mathematics  is  enlightening.  Scientific  managpnent  of  the 
record  o£  knowledge  resulted  in  hierarchical  classirication  and 
taxonomies  of  knowledge.  This  approach  meant  that  mathematics 
to  most  students  was,  and  still  is,  the  sequential  mastery  of 
one  concept  and  skill  after  another. 

Unfortunately,  the  connectivity  of  mathematical  concepts 
and  the  concept  of  structure  so  essential  to  expert  thinking 
recnaind  missing.  Stress  on  isolated  parts  essentially  trains 
Students  in  a  series  of  routines  without  educating  them  to  a 
grasp  of  the  overall  picture  which  will  ensure  their  selection 
o£  appropriate  tools  for  a  giv^^n  purpose. 

Mathematics  as  a  discipline  has  not  only  internal  struc" 
ture  but  also  integral  and  reciprocal  relationships  with  other 
disciplines ,  especially  science ,  and  Increasingly  with  the 
social  sciences  and  htimanities  -  The  complexities  of  these 
relati'^^nships  are  likely  to  challenge  the  traditional  hierarch- 
ical taxonomies  of  content ,  Theories  are  needed  to  provide 
mental  models  of  the  relationships  between  concepts  and  topics. 
Students  must  see  and  experience  the  role  of  mathematics  as  a 
language  and  a  science  which  orders  the  universe,  a  tool  for 
r epres  enting  situations ,  defining  relationships ,  solving 
problems,  and  thinking*  They  need  to  experience  the  powers  of 
its  language  and  notational  system  in  the  solution  of  problems 
in  a  vfide  variety  of  domains.  The  connectedness  of  ideas  is 
critical ,  and  so  is  the  connectedness  of  process  and  concept , 
Students  must  experience  mathematics  as  part  of  both  larger 
content  and  larger  process .  They  need  to  see  it  as  a  process 
o£  abstracting  quantitative  relations  and  spatial  forms  from 
the  real  world  of  practical  problems  and  inventing  through  the 
process  of  conjecture  and  demonstration  of  logical  validity. 
The  emphasis  in  ins;truction  rnust  now  be  on  experiences  which 
help  them  to  know  mathematics  (Romberg,  1?83). 

When  irachematical  knowledge  means  knowing  And  doing 
mathematics  rather  than  knowing  about  mathematics,  other  things 
follow.  Knowledge  ig  both  personal  and  communal  in  the  sense 
that,  while  it  may  originate  in  an  individual,  it  is  validated 
by  the  community.  Thus,  the  process  of  adding  to  mathematical 
knowledge  through  communicating  is  an  integral  part  of  knowing 
mathematics .  Furthermore,  the  criterion  for  knowledge  is  not 
necessarily  that  it  be  true  but   that  it  be  incorporated  into 
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the  general  system  of  knowledge  (Rescher,  1979) .  In  a  sense, 
adding  to  the  structure  of  [nathematical  knowledge  mathemat- 
ics .  This  view  means  that  mathematics  is ,  by  definition, 
dynamic  and  constantly  changing  and  not ,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  schools ,  a  static ,  bound  cumulation.  The  implications  of 
these  views  for  the  whole  culture  of  schools  are  extensive , 
suggesting  radical  change  in  the  work  of  students  and  teachers, 
and  in  the  professionalism  of  all  educators. 

The  work  of  students .  The  work  roles  of  students  and 
teachers  are  complementary  ( Skemp,  1979 ) ;  one  teaches ,  the 
others  learn •  However ,  since  schools  are  ostensibly  places 
where  students  gather  to  learn,  the  role  of  the  teacher  should 
complement  that  of  the  student ,  rather  than  vice  versa . 
Unfortunately,  when  knowledge  is  regarded  as  knowing  about 
rather  than  knowip",  the  vocabulary  reflects  a  reversal  of 
emphasis .  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  then  to  ^'transmit" 
knowledge-  Logically,  this  means  that  the  job  of  the  student 
is  to  receive  it ,  regurgitating  on  demand.  In  fact ,  the  real 
work  of  the  student  is  often  a  matter  of  negative  goals , 
meeting  expectations  sufficiently  to  pass  through  the  system 
(Skemp,  1979).  darkens  (1953)  description  of  a  student's  work 
in  a  mathematics  classroom  is: 

. . *3he  tells  us  what  we're  gonna  do.  And  she'll 
probably  write  up  a  few  examples  and  notes  on  the 
board  -  Then  we^ '  ^  1  either  get  sheets  handed  out  or 
she^ 11  write  up  questions  on  the  board.  Not  very 
often.  We  mainly  get  a  textbook-  We '11  get  pages . 
She '  11  write  up  what  work  to  do ,  page  number  and 
exercise.    And  that's  about  what  happens,     (p.  22) 

The  traditional  situation  described  is  organized,  routine , 
controlled  and  predictable,  cxnd  an  unlikely  environment  for  thn 
creation  of  knowledge. 

Briefly  then,  the  work  of  students  is  to  constantly  extend 
the  structure  of  the  mathematics  that  they  know  by  making, 
testing  and  /nlidating  conjectures*  which  may  originate  as 
postulates  of  conscious  thought  or  be  derived  intuitively .  As 
long  as  it  is  the  student  making  the  conjecture^  their  mathe- 
matical knowledge  will  always  be  structured,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  because  conjecture  cannot  b*»  created  from 
nothing-  This  amounts  to  the  process  of  reflective  intelli- 
gence in  which  the  structure  of  knowledge  is  constantly  revised 
by  reflecting  on  events ,  seeking  ways  to  fit  thejji  into  the 
existing  structure,  and  testing  its  predictive  powers  ( Skemp , 
1979). 

Verbal  and  written  communication  is  a  crucial  part  of  the 
process  for  several  reasons  *  First,  commimication  in  the  form 
of  logical  argument  ±s  central  to  mathematical  proof.  Second, 
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communication  of  that  proof  is  the  means  whereby  personal 
knowledge  is  submitted  for  systematizing  into  the  domain  and 
thus  accepted  as  new  knowledge  <Rescher,  1979) ,  Third, 
developing  competence  in  the  categories  and  structures  of  the 
language  system  both  structures  the  child's  understanding  and 
advances  it  towards  a  public  mode  of  consciousness  (Russell, 
197S>.  Clearly,  the  work  of  students  should  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  acting  within  somebody  else 's  structures ,  answering 
somebody  else's  questions,  and  waiting  for  the  teacher  to  check 
the  response .  Nor  is  it.  a  matter  of  evaluating  knowledge 
according  to  right  or  wrong  answers .  In  the  creation  of 
knov.  ^edge,  there  is  only  that  which  fits  the  structure  of 
mathematical  knowledge  already  created  by  the  student  and  that 
which  does  not,  and  therefore  should  prompt  conjecture. 

The  work  of  teachers.  The  primary  work  of  teachers  is  to 
maintain  order  and  control  {Romberg  &  Carpenter,  1985) *  There 
is  an  inexorably  logical  sequence  when  the  acknowledged  work  of 
teachers  is  to  transmit  the  record  of  knowledge.  The  most 
cost-effective  way  to  transmit  the  record  of  knowledge  is 
through  exposition  to  a  captive  auOf ence .  Theoretically,  the 
child  could  read  and  cover  the  same  groxind,  but  that  would 
require  a  voluntary  act  which  is  unlikely  as  long  as  children 
are  not  setting  their  own  goals.  Consequently,  that  exposition 
cannot  happen  unle=^5  there  is  control ,  which  is  easier  if 
children  talk  as  li^Lle  as  possible  and  stay  in  one  place.  It 
is  essentially  a  system  for  "delivering"  knowledge  to  the  group 
by  controlling  the  individual.  This  simple  sequence  has 
dictated  work,  furniture  arrangement,  architecture,  etc . ,  for 
the  last  hundred  years  and  is  the  tradition  chsil^enged  by  any 
attempt  at  change.    The  result  is  that: 

The  traditional  classroom  focuses  on  competition, 
management ,  and  group  aptitudes ,  the  mathematics 
taught »  is  assumed  t  be  a  fixed  body  of  knowledge, 
and  it  is  taught  under  the  assumption  that  learners 
absorb  what  has  been  covered.  (Romberg  &  Carpenter, 
1965,  p.  868) 

At  its  simplest,  if  one  regards  the  roles  and  work  of 
student  and  teacher  as  complementary,  when  the  emphasis  is  on 
creating  knowledge  rather  than  absorbing  the  history  of  othtr 
people ' s  knowledge ,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  support , 
promc^t,  encourage  and  in  every  way  facilitate  the  creation  of 
knowledge  by  students. 

In  summary,  the  essential  work  of  teachers  should  include: 

1.  Ensuring  successful  e>cperience  for  children. 

2.  Providing  for  extended  and  cooperative  project  work, 
whose  final  product  is  a  report* 
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Providing  an  informal  and  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  mathematics  < 
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4,  Encouraging  verbal  and  written  eloquence  in  arguing 
intuitions  < 

5,  Encouraging  self-evaluation  and  prnviding  for  group 
evaluation  of  new  knowledge  and  reference  to  the 
formal  uomain. 

6,  Demonstrably  exercising  intuition  and  adding  to  their 
own  personal  knowledge. 

7<  Providing  an  emotional  and  physical  environment  which 
supports  s tudent  work .  This  includes ,  for  example , 
recognition  of  thfi  need  for  cessation  of  conscious 
effort,  a  change  of  activity,  or  an  urgency  of 
immediately  capturing  a  thought  on  paper  *  It  also 
inclL-iefi  providing  for  student  experience  with  both 
physical  and  intellectual  modeling- 
s' Changing  from  structural  authority  based  on  negative 
or  extrinsic  goals  of  students  to  sapiental  authority 
( Skemp ,  1 979 )  founded  on  intrinsic  goals ,  This  is 
the  answer  to  the  uniformiat/discipline:  Creativity/ 
individualistic  dilemma. 

9  <  Monitoring  the  structure  of  knowledge  being  created 
by  the  child. 

10,  Using  technology  appropriately  in  the  processes  of: 
intuition;  play;  acquisition  and  manipulation  of 
information;  logical  argument  and  communication; 
evaluating  new  knowledge  against  the  domain;  tracing 
the  development  of  the  student's  neti^rk  of  know- 
ledge. 

11,  In  short;  to  provide  the  environment;  act  as  a 
mentor;  and  get  out  of  the  way. 

Should  Individual  Differences  be  Considered? 

Even  if  a  common  course  of  study  for  mathematics  could  be 
developed,  the  task  is  not  complete,  for  as  Kliebard  (1977) 
argues ,  while  the  ::ope  and  sequence  of  a  curriculum  theory 
must  first  address  the  question  of  what  should  be  taught,  the 
second  question  is  "who  gets  taught?"  For,  although  students 
bring  life  to  mathematics,  they  add  to  the  instructional 
complexity,  for  they  also  bring  to  the  activities  the  full 
range  of  their  differences ,  To  coneider  those  differences 
implies  some  sort  of  criterion  that  bears  on  the  choice 
involved  about  who  geta   taught  what  and  how  they  get  taught  < 
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Kliebard  ( 1982)  has  pointed  out  that  the  criteria  for  making 
such  choices  are  based  on  claims  about  schooling  from  different 
interest  grouf s .  The  basic  position  of  any  interest  group  is 
that  schools,  teachers,  and,  in  particular,  curricular  prnernTjS 
should  take  into  account  current  knowledge  about  individuals 
and  their  differences .  Thus ,  even  though  the  mathematics  as 
outlined  in  this  paper  is  for  all  students ,  interest  groups 
claim  their  knowledge  about  individuals  should  be  considered  in 
making  instructional  decisions.  The  interest  groups  are  many 
and  varied.  Several  have  information  about  differences  between 
individuals  based  on  information  from  differential  psychology, 
developmental  psychology,  and  sociology. 

The  first  and  most  prevalent  set  of  claims  is  based  on  the 
extensive  work  of  a  number  of  educational  psychologists  in  the 
Thur stone  tradition  of  distinct  mental  abilities  (Anastasi, 
1953) ,  From  test  score  and  psychometric  analyses  these  psy- 
chologists have  been  able  to  identify  differential  abilities, 
traits ,  aptitudes ,  styles ,  and  so  forth*  Por  example,  such 
characteristics  as  intelligence,  rate  of  learning,  field 
independence/dependence ,  or  spatial  ability  have  been  identi- 
fied and  3ampleg  of  students  orderec'  fTQin  hi^h  to  low  on  those 
traits .  Furthermore ,  it  is  assumed  that  these  characteristics 
are  fixed,  stable  characteristics  which  describe  intellectual 
differences  between  individuals  in  the  same  way  as  height, 
weight ,  stature,  and  so  forth  describe  physical  characteris- 
tics .  Finally,  it  has  been  assumed  that  instruction  would  be 
pore  socially  efficient  if  some  of  these  differences  were  taken 
into  account. 

The  second  set  uf  claims  is  based  on  information  that 
individuals  adapt ively  interact  with  the  environment  and 
gradually  evolve  intellectually  through  di  ontinuous  stages 
( Langer ,  1969) .  Rather  than  being  fixed ,  g  . f erences  between 
individuals  are  viewed  as  a  function  of  growth.  Primary  age 
children,  for  example ,  usually  are  a  "concretes-operations'' 
stage,  think  in  terras  of  themselves  Care  egocentric),  and  think 
of  concrete  referents  near  at  hand*  Hence,  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  reason  about  hypothetical ,  external  situations . 
Instruction  then  should  be  tailored  to  their  stage  of  develop- 
ment * 

Prom  vast  and  various  sources,  sociological  data  indicate 
that  ch'ldren  come  to  school  having  different  social,  cultural, 
and  experiential  backgrounds*  These  are  differences  between 
individuals  in  parental  backgrou;id,  race,  home  locale,  sex,  an^' 
So  forth.  It  is  ass^jmed  that  with  these  differences  cone 
differing  social  expectation;:;;  hen^i^  it  is  arguet'  that  schools 
should  plan  and  carry  out  instruction  in  light  of  these 
differences*  It  has  long  been  assujned  (at  least  by  m^Lhenati- 
cians )  that  mathematics  is  culturally  independent.  However , 
recently  this  assuiUption  h;3S  befen  challenged  because  of  work  in 
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at  least  four  areas.  One  has  been  from  studies  of  arithmetical 
understandings  of  children  from  non-technical  culture  (e<g*,  G. 
B -  Saxe *5  work  with  Ofcsapmin  children  of  Papua  New  Guinea, 
1962)*  A  second  challenge  has  come  from  the  "ethnomathematics" 
work  of  the  Brazilian  matl-smH^tician,  Ubiratan  D  *  Amber  osio 
(1985)*  He  stresses  the  importance  of  the  cultural  experiences 
of  students  in  relationship  to  instruction*  A  third  challenge 
comes  from  the  "story  eltill"  ciirriculxam  unit  notion  from 
cognitive  science  (Romberg,  1983),  The  stories  in  this  notion 
should  have  cultural  relevance.  The  last  challenge  comes  from 
research  on  student's  strategies  for  solving  mathematical 
problems  set  in  contextual  frameworks  (e*g. ,  Scribner,  198A; 
Reusser ,  1986 ) •  The  social  context  of  problems  has  a  strong 
effect  on  the  way  they  are  attacfced.  Thus ,  while  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  that  the  teaching  and  learning  of  mathematics 
is  culturally  dependent  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  this  awareness 
can  or  should  influence  instruction*  In  particular  there  is  no 
research  on  the  relationship  of  the  cultures  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children  in  thp  U-S<  and  the  learning  of 
mathematics*  We  do  not  know  whether  children  from  impoverished 
Black  or  Hispanic  communities  come  to  school  with  conceptions 
which  make  their  learning  of  mathematics  different  from  that  of 
middle-class  children. 

In  addition  to  information  about  differences  between 
individuals,  there  are  at  least  two  sources  of  information 
about  intra-individual  differences  based  on  data  from  social 
psychology  and  political  science* 

In  contrast  to  the  '^between  individuals'^  arguments  about 
fixed  traits ,  stages  of  deveirnment ,  or  cultural  determinants , 
the  argument  from  social  psychology  is  that  individuals  differ 
in  interests ,  likes ,  motivation,  persistence ,  attitudes , 
attributions,  and  so  forth.  These  social  characteristics  are 
transient  and  may  change  because  of  curricular  unit*  environ- 
ment ,  teacher,  membership  in  a  group,  and  so  on.  Instruction 
should  try  to  capitalize  on  these  transient  dif f oA-^=iices , 

Information  from  political  science  is  based  on  the  notion 
of  "individualism"  as  an  ideological  construct  in  American 
history.  in  political  thought ,  this  involves  the  liberal 
belief  in  the  autonomy  of  the  individual .  There  are  three 
distinct  components  of  this  belief*  ( 1 )  self-determination — 
the  individual  is  in  control  of  his  own  destiny;  ( 2 )  self- 
actualization — the  good  life  is  attained  through  acting  on 
one  *s  personal  needs  and  desires ;  and  ( 3 )  self -direct ion — the 
desire  to  be  free  from  social  constraints  <  Thus ,  schooling 
should  offer  the  student  the  possibility  of  studying  different 
( or  optional)  units .  It  should  be  noted  chat  "individualism" 
assumes  the  existence  of  "individual  dif ferencf^s*^  but  does  not 
consider  identification  of  those  dif ferer  5  particularly 
relevant.    Note  that  in  the  first  four  argumer      it  was  assumed 
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that  wise  adults  can  plan,  organise ,  and  make  decisions  about 
instruction  baSBd  on  information  about  differences.  In  this 
case,  the  argument  is  that  the  learner  should  make  the  choices. 

Not  only  do  the  interest  groups  who  have  their  claims  on 
one  of  the  five  perspectives  about  individual  differences  base 
their  arguments  on  different  information;  they  also  reach 
different  conclusions  about  how  instruction  should  proceed 
based  O:  that  information.  One  argument  is  that  instruction 
should  b.?  adapted  to  ^'complement"  differences.  For  example,  if 
some  students  learn  at  a  faster  rate,  they  should  be  allowed 
(encouraged)  to  proceed  through  a  program  at  a  faster  pace,  or 
if  students  differ  in  spatial  ability,  activities  should  be 
adapted  so  that  students  with  that  ability  can  utilise  it  in 
learning  and,  at  the  same  time,  other  adaptation  should  be  made 
so  that  those  low  in  spatial  ability  ar'i  not  handicapped.  This 
is  the  "aptitude  by  treatment*'  interaction  argument  put  forward 
by  Cronbach  ( 1957 ) ,  It  is  argued  that  this  approach  teaches 
the  same  mathematics  to  all  students  but  in  different  ways . 
This  is  naive  because  "different  ways"  imply  different 
processes;  hence  different  mathematics  is  being  learned  even  if 
the  same  concepts  or  procedural  skills  are  included.  Thus,  the 
content  of  a  t\-;o~year  algebra  course,  as  received  by  the 
student,  is  not  the  same  as  a  one-year  course  even  though  the 
syllabus  is  the  same. 

A  second  argnniL^nt  is  that  instruction  on  the  same  mathe- 
matical units  should  be  adapted  to  ''compensate"  for  differ- 
ences ,  This  is  often  put  forward  in  terms  of  social  equity. 
Social,  cultural ,  and  even  intellectual  Ji?;*quities  exist ,  but 
the  school  shoul not  exacerbate  the  inequities.  For  example, 
ability  grouping  is  seen  as  social-r laFi  grouping-  Thus , 
differential  instruction  based  on  "abil ity^^  would  only  further 
differentiate  social  classes . 

A  third  argument  is  that  different  students  should  be 
taught  different  mathematics .  in  particular ,  the  curriculum 
should  not  be  considered  common  for  gifted  or  handir  3pped 
students.  This  again  assumes  that  adults  (teachers  or  counsel- 
ors )  ara  wise  enough  to  decide  who  gets  what  mathematics ,  A 
part  of  this  argtiment  is  that  since  mathematics  is  hierarchi- 
cal, success  at  one  level  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
further  mathematical  study.  Thus,  half  the  ninth  graders  in 
most  secondary  schools  are  counseled  to  take  '*general  mathemat- 
ics ,  '*one  cannot  enroll  in  Euclidean  geometry  without  passing 
algebra,  and  so  forth. 

The  final  argtiment  is  that  different  students  should  have 
the  option  of  being  taught  different  mathematics.  Mathematics, 
like  other  subjects  (literature,  history,  science,  and  so 
forth),  is  seen  as  diverse  and  interconnected,  but  not  strictly 
hierarchical.  The  diversity  includes  a  rich  array  of  activities 
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or  topica  which  all  students  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  and  select. 

Given  that  these  perspectives  and  arguments  (and  others ) 
exist,  that  they  are  based  in  part  on  valid  information,  and 
that  some  aspects  of  dealing  with  individual  differences  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  traditions  of  some  schools ,  the 
question  still  remains ;  How  should  a  school  res  nr.  to  these 
interest  groups?  This  is  a  serious,  social-political  question. 
It  is  a  topic  upon  which  considerable  open  discussion  and 
serious  debate  needs  to  be  carried  out.  Without  such  debate, 
schools  will  undoubtedly  ignore  the  additional  pressures  and 
maintain  existing  haphazard  traditions. 
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An  Unusual  Srratc^Ev 


Conference  papers  follow  a  predicteible  rrodel .  A  problem 
is  introduced  and  expounded  _  The  pertinent  literature  is 
reviewed,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  an  organiEing 
framework-  Generalizations  are  drawn  and  recommendations  are 
proposed  _ 

Perhcips  because  of  the  press  of  time,  perhaps  because  the 
task  is  both  ambiguous  and  inherently  complicated,  perhaps 
because  of  personal  limitations,  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow 
this  timt*.— honored  tradition  in  the  present  instance-  Rather 
than  leavt  respondents  waiting  with  frustration  to  learn  what  I 
plan  to  present  at  the  June  conference,  I  will  use  this  draft 
to  share  thoughts  in  midstrea^n- 

The  draft  does  have  a  s  tr^icture  of  sorts  *  I  will  begin 
with  confusion — the  history  of  the  request  for  the  paper-  Next 
is  the  background  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  in  my  analysis — 
something  old,  something  new,  etc  -  This  section  is  bri^f , 
listing  the  sources  but  not  expanding  on  them-  My  "conclu- 
sions" come  afterward,  too  early  perhaps ,  but  as  well  be 
cle^r  abo^t  my  hypotheses  and  biases.  The  present  draft  also 
ends  in  confusion — the  argniinent  that  links  the  background  to 
the  conclusions  is  not  yet  fully  formed. - - 


The  Kecrupsf 


A  Phnne  Call 

After  New  Year's  Day  1986  but  before  SuPer  Bowl  Sunday 
(dull ) ,  I  received  a  call  from  the  east  coast  asking  me  to 
review  t^^e  literature  on  the  effects  of  compensatory  reading 
programs ,  The  idea  was  to  expand  on  a  chapter  on  reading 
research  that  Pris  Drum  and  I  recently  completed  for  the 
Handbook  nf  Research  on  Teaching.  Wliat  were  the  policy 
implications  from  this  chapter?  What  did  it  have  to  say  about 
curricultun  and  instruction  for  disadvantaged  students?  What 
about  individualized  instruction  in  small  groups  and  the 
instructional  materials  associated  with  this  approach?  What 
practices  seemed  most  effective  for  s tuden;.5  an  compensatory 
programs? 
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My  Place  On  The  Agenda 


The  agenda  for  the  meeting  arrived  a  couple  of  weeks 
later.     Five  topics: 

STUDENTS 

PROGRAM  AND  STAFFING 
PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 
COHKICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

COMPARISON  OF  REGULAR  AND  COMPENSATORY  PROGRAMS 

My  review  falls  under  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (C&I) — 
reading,  the  curriculum  area  most  often  served  by  compensatory 
programs  f  75  percent ,  which  is  surprisingly  small  to  me ) , 
Other  topics  under  this  heading  include  mathematics,  thinking, 
instruction,  and  grouping. 

The  program  entails  3ome  degree  of  redundancy.  I  will 
necessarily  have  to  consider  the  students  in  compensatory 
education  ( comp  ed)  programs  { their  language  differs  in  some 
respects  from  middle-class  children) ,  instructional  and 
grouping  practices ,  and,  above  all,  the  place  of  thiiLking  in 
the  development  of  reading. 

Fine-timing  Mv  Topic 

If  construed  as  broadly  as  possible,  I  could  write  a  book 
on  this  field.  In  an  attachment  provided  by  Research  and 
Evaluation  Associates ,  I  was  asked  to  consider  reading  as  a 
subject  matter.  This  matter  will  be  a  focal  point  of  my 
comments .  What  reading  is ,  how  reading  is  taught  (covered  by 
others  under  instruction? ) ,  how  students  become  readers 
(another  focus  for  me) — tliese  are  also  on  the  l^.st.  A  final 
question  on  the  Research  and  Evaluation  Associates  list  for  me 
has  to  do  with  age  of  onset  of  reading — this  topic  is  covered 
in  the  Handbook  chapter,  and  will  not  be  further  elaborated  in 
this  draft*  Personally,  i  don' t  think  it  is  a  critical  isstie 
with  regard  to  compensatory  programs. 

And  so  I  enter  the  task  with  some  degree  of  uncertainty. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  can  chose  to  emphasise  the  nature  of 
reading,  the  reading  process,  and  the  acquisition  of  literacy — 
and  the  specific  factors  that  might  be  related  to  the  slow  and 
uncertain  progress  experienced  by  children  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  when  they  move  through  standard  reading  programs 
(and  most  compensatory  programs  do  little  to  change  this  state 
of  affairs ) , 

On  the  other  hand ,  a  broader  perspective  might  also 
encompass  systemic  and  linguistic-cultural  factors  that  might 
be  the  source  of  problems  <  In  other  words ,  I  might  take  a 
narrow  curriculum  view  or  a  broad  systems  approach. 
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A  Definition  of  RaadinE 


Another  source  of  confusion  is  the  construct  of  reading . 
On  the  one  hand,  I  might  concentrate  on  the  most  basic  skills — 
phonics  as  typically  taught  falls  und&r  this  rubric,  as  do  the 
behavioral  ot j  ectives  that  comprise  many  scope-and-sequence 
charts.  A  variation  more  compatible  to  contemporary  views  of 
reading  would  place  greater  emphasis  on  comprehension. 

One  can  go  beyond  these  definitions  to  a  view  of  the 
reading  currxculujta  as  a  formal  system  for  thinking  and  communis 
cation,  playing  a  role  in  virtually  every  other  area  of  the 
curriculum.  This  way  of  thinking  leads  to  a  conception  of  an 
integrated  language  arts  curriculum,  in  which  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  thinking  all  play  a  role.  My  goal  is  to  cast  the 
issues  in  this  broader  framework-  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  for  "real  literacy"  to  be  denied  to  youngsters  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Incidentally,  I  will  try  to  be 
explicit  about  the  place  of  writing  in  literacy  programs;  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  this  area  is  not  on  the  Research  and 
Evaluation  Associates  list  of  topics* 

Alternative  tl\  Designs 

One  final  comment  about  the  guidance  from  Research  and 
Evaluation  Associates ,  The  title  of  this  conference  is 
"Effects  of  Alternative  Designs..."  I'm  not  quite  sure  of  the 
meaning  of  ''alternative"  in  this  context.  Not  since  the  Follow 
Through  experiments  has  there  been  much  effort  to  compare 
different  programs  for  effectiveness .  We  can  ask  about  the 
"alternatives"  provided  students  in  compensatory  programs  from 
those  in  regular  programs ;  these  comparisons  are  so  inherently 
confounded  as  to  render  interpretation  difficult  if  not  imDOS- 
sible.  In  any  event,  I  will  not  worry  about  the  meaning  of 
"alternative"  beyond  this  passing  comment* 

The  Backgrnimd  for  This  ReviPM 


Range  of  sources 

In  this  section  I  will  lay  out  the  sources  from  which  I 
draw  my  conclusions  and  on  which  I  will  base  my  arg:uinents .  The 
primary  basis  is  in  a  collection  of  review  papers  that  I  have 
authored  over  the  past  several  years.  Some  of  these  focus  on 
empirical  research,  but  the  blend  includes  a  fair  amo  int  of 
work  that  is  bttter  described  as  scholarship.  i  have  a  strong 
theoretical  bent,  which  colors  my  approach  to  problems* 

In  addition  to  formal  papers ,  I  will  refer  to  documents 
from  a  number  of  court  cases  in  which  I  have  served  as  expert 
witness*     "Evidence"  has  a  different  tone  in  court  appearances 
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than  on  the  pages  of  a  scholarly  doc^Linent,  but  seems  appropri- 
ate for  the  present  purpose _ 

I  will  also  call  on  practic;al  experience  _  For  the  past 
several  years  MUch  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  the  creation 
and  implementation  of  a  staff-development  proj^ram  designed  to 
help  schools  become  more  effective  in  promoting  literacy, 
While  the  program  is  not  limited  to  schools  serving  disadvan- 
taged comnninitiGS,  many  of  the  target  schools  fit  that  descrip- 
tion. This  work  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  many  of  the 
"realities"  of  the  conference ^  both  through  staff  work  and 
through  classroom  teaching-  I  have  taught  students  in  compen- 
satory programs  from  the  barrios  of  downtowi^  San  Jose  to  the 
burned-out  ruins  of  the  South  Bronx,  from  kinder gartner 3  to 
high  school  students.  Over  reliance  on  anecdote  can  be 
dangerous ,  I  realize ;  so  can  too  great  dependency  on  statis- 
tics . 

Soec-t'fic  Documents 

This  section  will  provide  a  brief  characterization  of  the 
documents  of  primary  importance  to  my  review-  The  respondents 
may  or  may  not  want  to  read  all  of  them.  In  this  section  I 
will  give  a  synopsis;  in  later  sections  I  will  refer  to 
segments  of  specific  documents  that  have  a  bearing  on  a 
particular  issue;  sort  ^^f  cut— and^paste  without  actual  cutting 
and  pasting. 

"Research  on  Teaching  Reading"  (1986)^  recently  completed 
with  Priscilla  Drttm  for  the  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching, 
will  be  a  primary  reference  for  me  in  any  analyses  of  the 
present  status  of  theoretical  and  empirical  findings  in  the 
field  of  reading.  V  will  also  refer  to  other  cliapters  in  this 
voliime  where  appropriate ,  especially  as  regards  writings  and 
writing  instruction. 

The  IS  ( Handbook)  chapter ,  as  I  may  refer  to  it ,  is 
orgatJized  as  follows.  After  a  brief  introduction,  page  806 
begins  a  section  in  which  I  present  a  conception  of  the 
curriculiim  of  reading  ( and^  implicitly,  of  writing) .  The 
presentation  takes  oral  language  as  the  base ^  and  then  portrays 
literacy  as  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the  formal  use  of 
language  for  thinking,  for  problem-solving,  and  for  communicat- 
ing. This  theme,  which  will  reappear  throughout  the  review, 
seems  to  me  of  fundamental  importance  in  "jnderstanding  problems 
in  the  acquisition  of  reading  by  many  children  in  today*s 
schools ,  and  especially  those  from  disadvantaged  b ackgrounds* 
Writing  is  an  important  part  of  the  technology  of  formal 
language  usage,  but  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  major  consid- 
eration— thus  goes  the  argument  in  the  Iffl  chapter. 
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Reading  is  seen  as  comprising  four  major  facets: 

DECODING  (phonics  and  spelling,  inter  alia) 
VOCABULARY  (word  meaning) 

"BOTTOM-UP"  COMPREHENSION  (sentences  and  paragraphs) 
"TOP-DOWN"  COMPREHENSION  (complete  chapters  and 
texts ) 

Beginning  on  p ,  812 ,  each  of  these  four  segments  of  the 
reading  curriculumn  is  expanded,  with  a  presentation  then  of 
research  bearing  on  selected  "hot  topics ."  Some  of  the 
research  is  "process''  oriented  (e.g.,  how  are  words  recognized 
by  the  skilled  reader),  some  is  ^'learnine"  oriented  (e.g.,  what 
is  learned  during  phonics  instruction,  rules  or  patterns),  and 
some  is  "individual-riif  f  erenc-e"  oriented  (e.g.,  what  is  the 
difference  between  good  and  poor  readers  in  what  is  learned 
from  phonics  instruction). 

The  chapter  ends  rather  abruptly,  with  little  effort  to 
draw  broad  conclusions  about  "what  it  all  means-"  The  field  of 
research  on  reading  instruction  is  clearly  active,  but  there  is 
a  piecemeal  character  that  makes  the  drawing  of  broad  conclu- 
sions somewhat  hazardous .  Our  hope  was  that  a  more  coherent 
conceptualization  of  the  curriculum  of  reading  would  allow 
researchers  to  begin  to  cast  their  efforts  in  a  more  meaiiiTigf ul 
framework. 

Teaching  Reading  in  Compensatory  Classes ,  coedi ted  wi th 
Priscilla  Drum  (1^7^) ,  reported  the  results  of  a  four-year 
study  by  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  that  surveyed 
practices  in  compensatory  classes ,  The  survey  findings  were 
organized  along  several  dimensions: 

COMMUNITIES  AND  SCHOOLS 
PROFILE  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
TEACHER  CHARACTERISTICS 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES 
MATERIALS 

Pris  and  I  wrote  four  chapters  for  the  volume,  in  two  of  which 
we  tried  to  bring  together  the  diverse  threads  from  the  various 
surveys.  In  the  present  drafts  I  will  call  on  these  chapters 
from  time  to  time.  One  might  argue  that  the  findings  are  out 
of  dnte,  and  hence  do  not  apply-  While  some  matters  have 
changed  over  the  decade  (e.g,,  the  involvement  of  communities), 
I  suspect  that  the  prevailing  practices  today  are  m^tch  as  they 
were  several  years  ago.  If  evidence  to  the  contrary  exists,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  it* 

Human    Diversity:  Implications     for     Sr.hools  (Calfee, 

i9S3c),  was  written  a  few  years  ago  for  Ed  Gordon  at  Ttale,  The 
National   Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  had  asked  him  to  bring 
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together  a  number  of  scholars  to  reflect  on  education  and 
diversity  in  American  schools.  Ed  asked  me  to  help  in  thinl^ing 
through  the  broader  implication  of  the  problem,  based  on  my  own 
analyses  of  the  problem^  but  also  using  the  other  papers  in  the 
collection-  The  collection  of  essays  vas  published  a  few  years 
ago,  but  seems  to  have  fallen  through  the  cracks.  As  I  reread 
my  chapter,  it  seemed  that  many  of  the  points  have  a  bearing  on 
the  topic  of  the  conference-  While  the  chapter  bears  my  name 
as  author,  the  framing  of  the  issues  and  many  of  the  sources 
reflect  long  conversations  with  Ed, 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  strong  claim: 

The  single  most  important  dimension  of  psychological, 
social,  and  educational  diversity  among  human  beings 
is  probably  marked  by  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
the  power  that  wealth  represents* 

I  'm  sorry  now  that  I  included  "probably,"  The  present 
conference J  it  seems  to  me ,  revolves  around  this  proposition, 
and  around  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  schools  in  alleviat- 
ing '  ad/or  amplifying  the  dif  fei'ences  in  home  background  that 
children  bring  with  them  on  entrj?  to  school* 

There  are  six  sections  to  che  chapter; 

1,         A  THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  HUMAN  DIVERSITY 

II*       HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  DIVERSITY 

III-     THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  DIVERSITY 

IV,       THE  INDIVIDUAL  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  DIVERSITY 

V-         IMPLICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICE,  RESEARCH,   AND  POLICY 

VI,       ROLES  OF  VARIOUS  DECISION-MAKERS 

Again,  I  will  point  to  specific  segments  of  the  chapter 
where  appropriate.  As  I  write  these  words,  I  am  referring  to 
galleys — not  sure  I  ever  got  a  copy  of  the  book*  If  all  goes 
well,  the  respondents  will  have  access  to  a  clean  copy,  Xht 
chapter  was  written  near  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration; one  of  the  main  changes  in  the  past  few  years  is  a 
reversal  of  a  trend — the  movement  of  wealth  from  the  richer  to 
the  middle-  and  lower-class  levels  of  society, 

Other  Resources 

In  the  final  version  of  this  draft,  I  will  give  credit  to 
the  numerous  other  sources  on  which  I  rely  for  background-  For 
the  present,  let  uift  mention  a  few  items  at  the  top  of  the  pile* 

Becnmi ne  a  Nati on  of  Readers  ^  a  popular  report  from  The 
Commission  on  Reading  ( 1985)  that  was  prepared  tinder  auspices 
of  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Reading,  must  be  considered  by 
anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  steitus  of  literacy  in  American 
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schools .  I  will  at  the  appropriate  time  review  this  report, 
and  give  my  reflections  on  its  meaning  for  the  present  confer- 
ence . 

The  Handbook  of  Reading  Research,  completed  just  recently, 
would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  resource-  It  turns  out  not  to  be- 
The  needs  of  children  from  outside  the  middle-class  mainstream 
received  comment  here  and  there,  but  in  no  concerted  form-  The 
chapter  on  assessment  by  Johnston  seems  to  me  to  have  the  most 
to  offer  to  the  present  discussion. 

In  similar  vein,  Placing  Children  in  Specjai  T^ducation;  A 
Strategy  for  Equir-V^  though  dealing  with  a  different  population 
than  is  of  concern  to  this  conference,  is  a  rich  resource- 
This  document,  in  its  analysis  of  the  procedures  u&^4  to 
identify  and  "place"  children  who  are  not  succeeding  in  the 
regular  classroom,  provides  some  interesting  models  for  a 
similar  analysis  of  compensatory  reading  programs - 

The  determination  of  the  actual  curriculum  for  a  student 
is  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  teachers  *  Even  in  the  inost 
prescriptive  programs  (e -g- ,  DIStAR) ,  the  individual  teacher 
can  arrange  Subtle  alterations  -  The  child  at  a  drill-and- 
Pr  act  ice  computer  terminal  can,  with  a  few  words  from  the 
teacher^onitor ,  see  the  routine  of  the  task  in  a  different 
light .  Green's  (1983)  chapter  on  "Excellence ,  equity,  and 
equality"  in  the  Handbook  of  T^ar-hing  and  Policy  has  provided 
one  of  the  more  interesting  points  of  departure  on  this  issue 
for  me . 

Program  effects,  both  specific  and  broad,  are  necessarily 
of  importance  in  dealing  with  the  present  topic,  Thf  recent 
fJAEP  (National  AssessPent  of  Educational  Progress,  1985,  1986) 
reports  on  reading  and  writing  will  be  considered.  In  addition 
to  my  own  perusal  of  these  documents,  I  have  asked  for  comments 
by  several  colleagues  who  are  knowledgeable  <  In  addition, 
several  books  on  effective  schools  have  been  useful,  including 
Rhine's  (1981a)  review  of  Follow  Through  findings,  and  Brook- 
over's  (Brookover  et  al . ,  1982)  summary  of  how  to  create  an 
effective  school  (a  compilation  of  current  wisdom  ai:d  prevail- 
ing practice) . 

And  finally  ( for  now ) ,  we  conducted  an  ERIC  search .  The 
key  words  included  reading,  compensatory  and  diaadvgntaged , 
The  search  turned  up  27749,  2178,  and  1^025  items  for  each 
term,  respectively .  There  were  268  items  for  the  combination 
of  the  first  two,  150  items  for  the  first  and  last,  and  118  for 
the  triple .  Relatively  slim  pic^tings,  and  the  quality  was 
universally  low-  I  have  yet  to  learn  rnuch  from  an  ERIC  search, 
and  the  present  experience  is  no  exception. 
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You  now  have  (I  hope)  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  information 
I  have  assembled  in  my  head-  I  cculd  at  this  point  proceed 
through  these  sources  in  classical  "review  the  literature" 
fashion.  Instead,  I  am  going  to  present  my  conclusions.  These 
are  based  only  in  part  on  the  references  listed  above-  I 
suspect  that  practical  experience  in  the  schools  with  students, 
teachers ,  and  administrators  hold  equal  weight  in  my  mind  to 
the  contributions  of  researchers-  In  any  event,  after  present- 
ing my  thoughts,  I  will  then  try  to  back  them  up-  For  the 
skeptical  reader,  pretend  that  I  am  fnnnulating  hypotheses  to 
be  tested  against  the  data — in  fact,  my  intention  is  stronger, 


Perhaps  it  is  too  early  in  the  paper  to  have  made  up  my 
mind,  but  I  do  not  start  from  ground  zero-  So  I  may  as  well 
get  to  the  point.  My  view  of  literacy  for  graduates  of  our 
public  schools  does  not  begin  with  a  concept  of  basic  skills  or 
^'minimum  competency,"  Given  that  the  school  has  the  student 
for  tiie  better  part  of  the  time  during  13  years  of  life,  I 
think  it  feasible  to  expect  high  levels  of  literacy  to  be 
attainable.  If  the  student  is  not  In  school  during  this  time, 
or  if  the  student  is  unable  to  function  for  whatever  reasons 
Clack  of  sleep  or  food,  or  emotional  distress  due  to  home 
conditions),  then  this  expectation  needs  to  be  tempered,  to  be 
sure-  In  this  section,  I  will  begin  by  sharing  in  more  detail 
my  conception  of  literacy,  after  which  I  wilj.  propose  several 
theses  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  youngsters 
from  disadvantaged  baclcgrounds  in  acquiring  liter  acy  i  n 
present-day  school  environments. 

The  LiteratP  Person 

The  view  of  literacy  entailed  in  this  aspiration  is  quite 
broad  but  also  distinctive-  The  graduate  should  be  able  to 
decode  with  facility  and  to  the  point  of  automaticity  (i.e., 
without  spending  mental  energy  on  the  process ) -  He  or  she 
should  be  in  command  of  a  large  vocabulary;  more  significantly, 
he  or  she  should  have  available  a  range  of  strategies  for 
gaining  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  novel  words — by  use  of 
context,  by  analysis  of  the  morphological  structure  of  a  word, 
by  resort  to  a  dictionary  if  necessary _ 

In  the  area  of  comprehension,  the  sentence  is  the  starting 
point.  Grammar  has  not  been  "in"  for  some  time-  My  recommen- 
dation is  not  a  matter  of  correct  usage  but  of  understanding  - 
An  anecdote  will  serve  to  make  the  point-  Some  time  ago,  I  w?.s 
approached  by  a    technical   writer   for   a   local  pharmaceutical 


company.  Her  probleni  was  to  write  instructions  for  a  new 
product,  a  kit  that  wOuld  allow  a  women  to  determine  optimal 
time  during  the  reproductive  cycle  for  reproduction— the  goal 
being  to  help  the  individual  to  conceive .  Following  Federal 
regulations ,  the  writer  had  revised  the  original  instructions 
to  conform  to  an  eighth-grade  level  of  readability.  Readabil- 
ity formulas  depend  on  familiar  vocabulary  and/or  sentence 
length.  The  vocabulary  could  not  be  simplified,  and  so  the 
sentences  were  shortened,  largely  by  dividing  complex  sentences 
into  short  stand-alone  sentences .  Thus ,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence* which  comprises  21  words,  would  be  rewritten  as: 

The  vocabulary  could  not  be  simplified*  The  sen^ 
tences  were  shortened <  Complex  sentences  were 
divided  into  short  stand-alone  sentences. 

In  this  example*  the  revised  version  may  be  as  readable  or 
more  eo  than  the  original.  But  in  the  pharmaceutical  instruc- 
tions, many  of  the  connectives  found  in  complex  sentences  were 
left  out  (G,g,,  the  **so'^  in  the  second  sentence).  When  the 
revised  instructions  were  presented  to  staff  members  at  the 
company,  they  found  the  simplified  version  almo.<^;t  impossible  to 
comprehend — ^the  linkages  that  helped  establish  cause-effect  and 
other  relations  were  gone. 

The  point  is  that:  there  are  limits  to  our  ability  to 
"simplify"  a  message*  Some  matters  are  inherently  complex,  and 
more  rather  than  less  in  modem  society.  The  literate  person 
can  parse  or  unpack  i  well^ritten  but  complex  sentence  or 
paragraph  to  get  at  the  underlying  relations  -  In  the  absence 
of  this  ability,  it  may  be  impossible  to  communicate  with  the 
individual . 

Another  example  of  the  point  that  I  am  making:  minimum 
Competency  tests  for  high  school  graduation  often  include  an 
objective  related  to  reading  want  ads.  The  idea,  I  suppose*  is 
that  poor  kids  are  going  to  ppend  lots  of  time  trying  to  find 
jobs;  we  need  to  be  sure  that  nhey  know  how  to  look  for  them, 
(One  might  be  more  concerned  about  helping  the  student  keep  a 
job,  bun  that's  another  matter. )  Want  ads  are  an  interesting 
example  of  modern  writing.  Sometimes  they  are  relatively 
s  tr a ight forward ; 

RESTAURANT ,        Round    Table    Pizza    hiring    for  shift 
supervisors.    Apply  at         Oceana  Blvd.,  Pacifica. 

In  other  instances^  th^e  reader  is  challenged  by  both  vocabulary 
and  grammar,  and  must  in  effect  "create"  the  document: 

RESTAURANT.  Catering  Spanish  spkg  w/stronS  food 
bkgrnd  for  Asst  Mgr  position.  Apply  100  Bush,  2nd 
floor . 
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I  cannot  imagine  instruction  to  help  a  person  ''read"  the 
second  example  that  does  not  begin  with  a  grounding  in  the 
grammatical  models  from  which  the  synoptic  account  is  con- 
structed.   The  writer  had  something  lilce  the  following  in  mind: 

RESTAURANT-  A  catering  business  wants  to  hire  an 
Assistant  Manager-  The  person  must  speak  Spanish, 
and  should  have  a  strong  background  -in  the  food 
business . 

I  was  able  to  construrt  the  expanded  version  partly  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  from  my  knowledge  of 
grammatical  structure. 

The  constructive  character  of  comprehension  is  even  more 
si^ificant  in  the  area  of  text  comprehension-  Understanding  a 
text  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  words  and  the  sentences.  The 
reader,  in  approaching  a  text  of  more  than  a  few  sentences , 
must  impose  an  organization  on  the  collection  of  words  and 
sentences  in  advance  of  completing  the  text .  The  capable 
reader  makes  informed  guesses  about  the  likely  character  of  the 
text,  uses  these  hunches  to  arrange  incoming  information,  and 
adjusts  the  hypothesis  along  the  way<  In  the  absence  of  such 
active  construction,  the  recollection  of  the  material  becomes  a 
mental  junkyard,  in  which  much  is  lost  or  cannot  be  retrieved, 
and  where  little  makes  sense  in  any  event- 

The  kindergartner  can  understand  simple  narratives ,  and 
can  manage  certain  forms  of  topical  writing  (concrete  descrip- 
tions ) .  The  kindergartner  does  not  know  that  he  or  she 
possesses  a  ''narrative  schema^**  however^  and  is  not  capable  of 
handling  the  more  formal  genre  of  exposition — descriptive, 
sequential,  and  argumentative  styles  of  writing-  Narration  is 
a  naturally  occiarring  style  of  text — we  are  surrounded  by  story 
forms  from  earliest  days,  whether  in  the  recounting  of  "how  the 
day  went"  or  "what  did  you  just  do"  to  fairy  tales,  situation 
comedies ,  and  so  on.  Narration,  which  builds  on  recurring 
patterns  of  human  experience,  may  also  be  a  "comfortable 
cognition"  for  other  reasons - 

Exposition  is  another  matter  (Orasanu,  1986).  Expository 
patterns  occur  less  frequently  as  part  of  day-to-day  experience 
for  most  of  us-  Newspaper  writing  is  one  of  the  few  excep- 
tions -  The  forms  that  do  occur  tend  to  be  "acqv"  red  tastes  < " 
A  considerable  amount  of  time  in  graduate  school  is  spent 
learning  the  style  of  the  research  report — most  citizens  are 
not  familiar  with  this  format,  and  would  not  willingly  subject 
themselves  to  the  effort  required  to  become  familiar  with  it* 

Exposition  also  tends  to  be  a  more  complex  style  < 
Virtually  every  story  is  built  of  the  same  basic  elements : 
characters,  setting,  the  "big"  problem,  the  plot,  and  the  final 
resolution.     There  is  no  such  communality  for  expositions*  A 
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chapter  on  energy  in  a  science  book,  a  newsp£iper  editorial,  a 
first-aid  chart  on  CPR,  and  instructions  for  completing  the 
X040A — each  of  these  is  likely  to  have  a  rather  ttnique  struc- 
tural makeup.  Each  is  likely  to  be  created  from  more  than  a 
single  "building  block*'^  The  examples  allow  me  to  make  another 
point — comprehension  of  expository  forms  is  important  for 
citizens  at  all  socioeconomic  levels  of  the  society.  Indeed, 
>ioung  men  and  women  entering  the  armed  forces  often  encounter 
some  of  the  most  complex  and  personally  significant  pieces  of 
expository  writing  when  they  enter  Instruction  in  the  machines 
of  modem  warfare. 

Revond  "Reaching" 

In  the  previous  section,  I  have  implicitly  focused  on 
reading  as  we  commonly  tinders tand  the  term*  Let  me  suggest 
that  literacy  for  our  society  goes  beyond  the  inherently 
"receptive"  perspective  of  taking  print  and  turning  it  into 
something  that  is  understood <  The  literate  person  can  "send" 
as  well  as  "receive*"  That  is,  the  individual  can  rely  on  the 
same  akills  and  Joiowledge  to  communicate  with  others — he  or  she 
can  spell,  can  select  words  appropriate  to  a  setting,  can 
fashion  sertences  and  paragraphs ,  and  can  create  text  struc- 
tures appropriate  for  a  given  message.  Indeed,  it  is  by  the 
ability  to  perform  these  tasks  that  receptive  capabilities  are 
confirmed. 

Of  course,  speaking  can  serve  the  same  purpose.  That  is, 
the    teacher   can   determine    that    a   student  understood  an 

exposition  by  asking  for  a  recapitulation.  The  3roting  student 
who  is  still  in  the  process  of  mastering  the  motor  skills 
required  to  put  pencil  to  paper  can  be  asked  to  "compose" 
orally.  The  medium  is  not  the  message — the  mark  of  the 
literate  person  is  only  partly  the  ability  to  handle  print  < 
Equally  (or  perhaps  more)  important  is  the  style  of  handling 
language.  The  literate  person  has  a  distinctive  set  of  tools 
for  working  with  language  in  all  its  forms ;  this  individual 
"listens"  differently  than  other  people* 

Several  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  prestigious 
private  school.  It  was  in  ever/  way  the  complement  of  the 
compensatory  programs  that  are  the  focus  of  the  present 
conference.  During  my  visit,  I  asked  if  I  might  have  some 
students  read  for  nie;  I  was  interested  in  their  skills  in 
expository  comprehension.  Two  of  the  best  readers — young  women 
from  the  seventh  grade — were  "voltinteered,"  I  asked  each  to 
read  a  social  studies  passage  for  me.  The  point  of  the  passage 
was  that  a  poor  country  had  to  spend  money  to  develop  goods  for 
export  if  it  was  to  afford  imports.  Brazil  (the  example)  had 
lots  of  coconuts.  The  market  for  coconuts  is  limited,  but  by 
building  factories  to  extract  the  oil  and  process  the  fibrous 
husks,  an  export  market  was  created. 
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Both  of  the  students  had  serious  problems  uith  the  text- 
The  first  youngster  looked  up  midway  and  commented,  "I *m  not 
going  to  remember  much  of  this,"  She  didn't-  The  second  girl 
responded  by  giving  back  the  topic  sentence  from  each  para- 
graph — a  more  effective  strategy  in  some  respects  (at  least  she 
had  a  strategy) ,  but  considerable  distance  from  reconstructing 
what  I  suspect  the  author  had  in  mind* 

The  point  is  that  even  in  the  most  advantaged  settings  in 

today's    schools  ^    we    seem    at    some    remove    from   providing  an 

adequate  grounding  in  literacy  as  defined  in  this  section-  if 

such  is  the  case  in  the  best  conditions ,  what  is  happening  in 
compensatory  programs? 

One  final  observation*  The  discussion  of  literacy  may 
imply  that  natural  language  is  "bad"  or  inadequate.  The 
intention  is  by  no  means  to  devalue  the  natural  use  of  language 
in  natural  settings  _  The  college  prof  who  lectures  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  local  pub  is 
behaving  inappropriately*  Rather*  the  argument  is  that  success 
in  the  modern  world  requires  the  individual  to  have  competence 
in  the  full  range  of  language  usage,  and  be  knowledgeable  about 
effective  choice  of  how  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  particular 
settings . 

Conclusion  #1 :  The  Kid's  Hot  The  Fault 

My  first  conclusion  may  seem  to  run  contrary  to  both 
research  and  to  practice-  From  the  Coleman  report  onward  {and 
Certainly  one  can  find  supportive  research  before  Coleman) ,  a 
prevailing  theme  is  that  the  child  from  a  disadvantaged  home  is 
much  less  likely  to  benefit  from  schooling  than  his  or  her  more 
advantaged  peer  (Coleman  et  al.*  1966). 

The  facts  are  on  the  one  hand  inargnable,  Statis tically> 
home  background  contributes  much  more  to  the  prediction  of 
performance  on  standardized  tests  than  do  any  of  the  factors 
that  are  typically  used  to  differentiate  schools*  To  be  sure, 
the  "experiments'^  are  seldom  nqat  and  clean.  Iti  America* 
poverty  is  often  a  community  matter,  so  that  children  from  a 
poor  neighborhood  are  assembled  in  a  common  school-  Desegrega^ 
tion  to  achieve  racial  equality  has  upset  this  pattern  in  some 
locations,  but  often  with  resulting  displacement  of  middle- 
class  clients .  Even  in  those  settings  in  which  students  from 
diverse  neighborhoods  attend  a  common  school,  one  can  find  many 
instances  of  resegregation  at  the  classroom  level  on  the  basis 
of  both  race  and  socioeconomic  class  *  Teachers  are  not 
assigned  at  random  to  schools  and  classes  in  this  coxmtry . 
While  it  is  not  easy  to  support  the  thesis  that  poor  teachers 
wind  up  with  poor  students ,  neither  is  it  apparent  that  our 
best  teachers  are  asked  to  help  students  with  greater  needs. 
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If  any  event,  the  statistical  evidence  shows  that  children 
from  low-income  families  are  at  risk  in  our  schools.  Talk  with 
teachers,  and  you'll  discover  that  they  can  give  you  the  reason 
for  the  statistics  -  In  ways  that  are  now  well  documented. 
Students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  come  to  school  with  a 
range  of  experience  and  a  style  of  language  that  is  a  poor 
match  to  the  expectations  of  the  middle-class  school  environ- 
ment •  Differences  that  are  noticeable  in  kindergarten  are 
amplified  during  the  years  of  schooling.  One  m?.y  argi^e  that 
the  differences  are  an  artifact  of  the  metrics  but  personal 
experience  with  kindergartners  from  diverse  backgrounds  versus 
high  schoolers  suggests  to  me  that  the  gap  separating  the 
groups  is  indeed  greater  by  the  end  of  the  educational  experi- 
ence. The  home  has  not  prepared  the  student  for  school,  and  it 
does  not  support  the  student  during  schooling.  m  niy  experi- 
ence, it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  comments  like  "These  kids 
just  don't  know  enough  to  handle  the  material;"  "What  can  I  do 
with  a  child  who  is  so  far  behind;"  "The  parents  don't  really 
care  how  the  child  does  in  school." 

For  all  of  these  reasons ,  and  others  that  might  be 
mentioned  (e.g.,  genetic  heritage) ,  a  strong  and  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  the  child  from  a  disadvantaged  environment  is  a 
problem,  and  one  that  the  school  will  be  hard  to  deal  with. 
Indeed,  despite  substantial  and  continuing  efforts .  schools  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  have  not  been  able  to 
help  these  youngsters  succeed.  Head  Start,  other  early 
education  programs ,  Follow  Through,  various  compensatory 
education  programs ,  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company — 
billions  of  dollars  and  some  of  the  best  thinking  about  how  and 
when  to  help  at-risk  youngsters,  and  relatively  little  to  show 
for  the  effort. 

To  be  Sure,  my  portrayal  ir  a  bit  too  gloomy*  In  general, 
recent  reviews  of  the  effectiveness  of  compensatory  education 
programs  suggests  that  they  have  a  slight  positive  effect  on 
student  importance.  The  early  education  literature  now 
documents  a  number  of  rather  striking  Success  stories  *  The 
"effective  schools"  research  has  identified  conditions  under 
which  a  school  can  promote  better-than^expected  performance  on 
standardized  tests .  In  all  of  these  examples ,  the  investment 
is  rather  large  (one  can  argue  that  the  long-range  benefits  are 
worth  it)  and  the  return  disappointingly  small  (statistically 
significant,  but  no  "whoppers"). 

These  positive  examples,  however,  dc  not  change  the  basic 
presupposition  that  I  am  questioning — that  the  "kid  is  the 
problem."  The  starting  assumption  '<s  that  something  special 
needs  to  be  done,  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively*  an 
earlier  start,  more  time  in  school,  similar  smaller  class  size, 
individualized  attention,  a  more  structured  program,  and  so  on. 
Nowhere    do    l    find    a    question    that    perhaps    the  prevailing 
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practices  are  flawed,  and  that  youngsters  from  a  broad  range  of 
backgrounds  miLght  benefit  from  an  educational  opportunity  of  a 
different  character  than  now  exists  in  most  schools. 

My    hypothesis ,    to    put    it    most    directly,  that  the 

present  methods  for  promoting  literacy  are  in  fact  off  the 
mark,  that  they  pose  a  challenge  to  the  more  able  students,  but 
are  virtually  pathological  for  the  child  from  a  lower-class 
home  -  In  making  my  case ,  I  do  not  need  to  assime  that  such 
children  are  a  good  match  to  the  school;  they  often  are  not . 
Nor,  for  that  matter*  must  I  assume  that  "the  kid  is  not  the 
problem, "  It  is  possible  that ,  under  some  ideal  that  I  might 
imagine ,  we  would  find  that  disadvantaged  youngsters  continue 
to  have  trouble  acquiring  literacy* 

The  primary  reason  that  I  believe  in  the  potential  of 
youngsters  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  is  personal  experi- 
ence in  settings  where  these  students  succeed,  where  students 
who  "don' t  know  anything**  have  demonstrated  a  broad  range  of 
knowledge  and  ability*  and  have  shown  themselves  able  to  gr^isp 
abstract  concepts  when  given  a  chance .  Expectation  is  a 
slippery  concept,  I  realize,  and  the  research  literature  is  not 
what  we  might  want.  Nonetheless,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  in 
many  instances  a  teacher 's  expectation  ( or  lack  thereof)  about 
a  student's  potential  leads  to  instructional  decisions  that  can 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  student *s  success .  Changing 
expectation  will  not  change  student  performance  directly — there 
is  no  magic — but  it  might  well  change  instructional 
decisions- . , 

Personal  experience  is  a  weak  reed,  to  be  sure.  One  can 
point  to  support  in  the  literature — the  studies  of  Barr  {197^— 
1975)  and  of  Allington  (1980)  in  the  iffi  chapter  tjrpify  the  kind 
of  research  that  I  would  lean  on.  In  bath  of  these  examples, 
the  researchers  were  rather  careful  to  include  details  about 
instructional  practice ,  and  they  assessed  the  results  of 
instruction  with  a  broad  range  of  outcomes.  I  will  return  to 
these  points  later  in  the  draft. 

In  at  least  three  court  cases  in  which  I  have  partici- 
pated, I  was  able  to  muster  evidence  showing  a  negative 
relation  between  instructional  practices  designed  to  help 
low-income  children  and  student  performance.  Hone  of  these 
cases  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  side  that  I  represented,  but 
in  none  of  the  cases  did  the  judge  decide  that  niy  testimony  was 
wrong,  simply  irrelevant. 

In  Tattnall  County  (Georgia),  high  school  sophomores  who 
failed  to  meet  a  mandated  level  of  performance  on  a  standard- 
ized  test  were  assigned  to  an  individualized  remedial  reading 
program.  They  remained  in  the  program  tintil  they  met  the 
mandate,  or  until  leaving  school-    Those  who  failed  to  meet  the 
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mandate  were  denied  a  diploma,  hence  the  case*  The  district 
had  been  careful  to  match  the  objectives  of  the  remedial 
program  to  the  demands  of  the  test;  all  seemed  in  order.  Yet, 
we  were  able  to  show  that  students  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  move  out  of  the  remedial  program  if  they  managed  to 
take  a  non--remedial  course;  to  put  it  another  way,  the  special 
program  designed  to  help  the  students  was  leas  effective  than 
the  regular  English  and  math  programs ,  A  suggestion  that 
school  practice,  not  student  background,  v^as  a  factor  in 
determining  success  ^ 

In  Debra  (Phase  II ) ,  Florida  had  to  demonstrate  that 
they  had  taught  students  what  they  need  to  know  to  pass 
minimum  competency  test  for  high  school  graduation*  Students 
at  risk  were  overwhelmingly  minority  and  (I  suspect)  from  low- 
income  backgrounds •  The  state  showed  that  lota  of  teachers 
reported  they  were  teaching  the  skills  needed  for  success 
sometime  during  the  student 's  time  in  the  system,  I  was  able 
to  show  from  these  data  that  students  were  more  likely  to 
succeed  if  they  were  in  a  district  where  teachers  taught  the 
skills  earlier  rather  than  later  in  the  student 's  schooling, 
and  where  the  instruction  was  intensive*  In  particular, 
students  were  more  likely  to  pass  the  test  at  the  beginning  of 
high  school .  Remedial  instruction  in  high  school  following 
failure  was  less  effective-  This  pattern  held  across  Variation 
in  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the  district.  Again,  an  indica-' 
tion  that  school  practice  mattered  over  and  above  student  back-' 
ground- 

Finally,  in  a  South  Carolina  case  that  is  still  under 
judicial  review,  students  were  placed  in  tracked  classrooms 
from  first  grade  onward  on  the  basis  of  ability  as  assessed  by 
total  score  on  a  standardized  achievement  test .  The  special 
programs  for  the  lower  tracks  were  not  well  defined,  but  the 
district's  claim  was  that  by  narrowing  the  range  of  ability, 
they  allowed  teachers  to  deal  more  effectively  with  students 
needs*  In  this  case,  we  examined  the  change  in  performance  o£ 
students  on  the  "cusp" — a  few  percentiles  one  way  or  the  other 
and  the  individual  student  would  have  been  placed  in  a  differ- 
ent classroom.  Suppose  Johnny  and  Richard  scored  at  the  30th 
and  35th  percentile,  respectively,  Jolmny  was  placed  in  the 
bottom  track  (often  Chapter  1  supported*  hence  the  case)  and 
Richard  in  the  middle  track.  The  percentile  values  are 
sufficiently  close  that  one  would  not  want  to  claim  that  the 
two  students  were  markedly  different  in  reading  ability*  One 
might  predict,  if  the  programs  were  equally  effective,  that 
both  students  would  remain  at  roughly  the  same  percentile  at 
yearns  end-  Ideally,  a  compensatory  model  might  lead  to  the 
prediction  that  Johnny,  the  recipient  of  special  (though  in 
this  injetance  undefined)  resources,  might  outgain  Richard,  The 
results  were  clearcut ,  Clusters  of  students  who  differed 
negligibly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  markedly  different 
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at  the  end  of  the  year — and  to  the  advantage  of  students  placed 
in  the  upper  tracks.  Differences  of  a  few  percentiles  became 
differences  of  10^20  points .  Again,  an  indication  that  the 
program  can  make  a  difference ,  quite  apart  from  measured 
student  ability- 
One  last  "personal  experience"  note,  in  the  South  Bronx  a 
few  years  ago,  I  taught  a  GATE  class — youngsters  retained  in 
elementary  school  because  they  had  not  passed  muster  on  a 
standardized  test*  They  were  in  a  remedial  compensatory  class- 
The  day  was  gray  and  dull,  and  so  I  conducted  a  lesson  on 
**weather . "  Over  a  twenty-^ninute  session,  the  dozen  or  so 
youngsters  performed  what  could  only  be  considered  a  miracle  - 
They  could  neither  read  nor  think,  they  had  no  experience 
relevant  to  the  process  of  schooling — or  so  I  was  informed. 
Yet,  within  a  few  minutes  the  board  was  full  of  the  words  that 
occurred  to  them  in  response  to  the  topic — words  like  cold  and 
winter,  to  be  sure,  but  also  hurricane  and  volcano.  I  asked 
about  the  last'^entioned  word — why  ±ii  response  to  weather?  The 
student  had  seen  a  telecast  on  a  volcano  that  had  erupted  and 
changed  the  weather  in  the  region*  Not  bad  for  someone  who 
lidn't  know  anything,..  At  the  end,  we  reviewed  what  had  been 
iearned,  how  it  might  be  linked  to  other  concepts,  and  I  asked 
the  students  to  "read"  (i.e*,  decode)  the  words*  They  may  have 
had  trouble  with  standardized  tests,  but  they  were  not  stupid 
and  they  knew  a  lot  al?out  the  world.  One  can  only  wonder  about 
the  forces  in  that  school  that  prevented  the  teacher  from 
tapping  and  enhancing  the  potential .  The  kids  didn' t  seem  to 
be  the  problem, . , 

Conclusion  #2;     The  School  Doesn't  Jl33^  The  Chnice  Qf  Failure 

In  America,  as  in  most  com.tries  througiiout  the  world,  the 
schools  eexve  a  select ional  function*  Some  societal  roles 
require  educated  people,  either  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
tasl:  or  because  it  is  considered  "proper."  Some  individuals 
are  easier  than  others  to  educate.  Youngsters  from  middle-  and 
upper— class  homes  come  to  school  with  a  head  start;  they  have 
been  prepared  by  the  family  to  move  into  those  positions 
appropriate  to  people  with  education.  Even  if  the  school  is 
less  than  fully  effective  as  an  instructional  institution, 
these  youngsters  are  likely  to  become  educated.  In  this 
fashion,  the  school  preserves  social  stratification. 

Some  countries  are  quite  explicit  in  this  mechanism; 
several  nations  in  Europe  provide  differentiated  schooling  that 
depends  on  parent 's  ability  to  pay-  The  United  States  has  a 
long  tradition  of  equal  access  to  education  through  the  public 
schools;  to  be  sure,  the  access  has  been  tnore  equal  for  some 
than  for  others .  Recent  decades  have  seen  major  arguments 
about  the  meaning  of  equal  access ,  and  the  issue  remains  very 
much  unresolved  at  present  •      The  rhetoric,   at  least ,   is  that 
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none  of  our  yo\mgsters  should  be  denied  an  adequate  education 
because  of  race,  sex,  or  other  class  demarcations ,  including 
(one  hopes)  wealth.  The  rhetoric  is  increasingly  fulfilled  for 
racs  ^nd  sex,  but  Ipss  so  for  socioeconomic  status  <  Recent 
calls  for  higher  standards  are  seen  by  some  as  likely  to  load 
to  greater  inequity— taking  the  form  of  increased  dropout  rates 
for  minorities  and  other  yoimgsters  at  risk  in  school. 

In  this  "conclusion,"  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  quest  for 
high  standards  and  for  equity  are  converging  in  this  country < 
My  early  characterization  of  literacy  fits  the  argiiment ,  The 
issue  can  be  put  quite  simply:  we  are  reaching  the  point  in 
demographics  where  we  do  not  have  enough  ''easy  to  educate'^ 
youngsters  to  continue  a  selection  system <  California  is  an 
interesting  test  case — in  1986-87,  more  kindergartners  will  be 
from  minority  groups  than  from  the  White  "majority."  Not  all 
of  these  minorities  are  from  poor  families ,  to  be  dure,  but 
neither  are  all  of  the  White-majority  youngsters  from  well-off 
families,  to  the  contrary.  Increasingly  the  school  population 
comprises  youngsters  at  the  extremes — the  only  child  from  a 
middle-  or  upper-class  family  (often  but  not  always  intact) , 
and  the  youngster  from  a  large  lower-class  family  (often  but 
not  always  with  a  single  mother) < 

The  present  tsystem  of  schooling  does  reasonably  well  on 
the  surface  with  the  first  student,  but  has  problems  with  the 
second  student — and  there  are  many  more  of  the  latter  than  the 
former.  Thus  far,  I  have  reiterated  a  point  that  is  typically 
a  concern  of  those  who  would  promote  equity;  we  should  ensure 
equal  access  to  education  for  all  students  -  But  a  declining 
(now  reasonably  stable)  birth  rate  coupled  with  the  changing 
demographics  leads  to  a  different  concern:  HUMAN  CAPITAL.  To 
again  put  the  matter  most  bluntly,  there  are  not  enough  of  the 
first  type  of  child  to  handle  work-force  needs  *  Until  Mac^ 
Donald's  and  Burger  Kiivg's  are  completely  automated,  franchises 
need  bodies  who  are  moderately  educated <  More  to  the  point  is 
the  replHcement  of  moderate  and  high-level  technicians  and 
bureaucrats  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word) ,  All  of  these 
individuals  must  be  educated;  they  must  be  literate  in  the 
sense  that  I  have  sketched  earlier •  Minirmjm  competency  will 
not  do, 

Hodgfcinson  (1986)  has  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000,  if 
present  trends  continue,  every  two  adults  will  be  supporting 
two  other  adults .  As  he  puts  it ,  of  every  four  adults  one 
worker  will  s^upport  another  person  on  welfare,  and  another 
worker  will  provide  for  a  retiree <  A  few  decades  ago,  each 
non-worfcer  was  supported  by  more  than  a  dozen  workers ;  the 
situation  facing  us  changes  that  rati.o  by  more  tihan  an  order  of 
magnitude. 
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And  so  my  conclusion  that  the  schools  cannot  afford 
"failure."  That  is ,  they  can  no  longer  operate  as  a  selec- 
tional  system,  certifying  middle-class  child  and  "dropping  out" 
the  lower-class  youngster  _  The  cost  for  the  society  will  be 
too  great*  This  conclusion  is  related  to  my  first  thesis,  to 
be  sure  -  That  is ,  I  am  assuming  that  conditions  exist  that 
would  permit  our  public  schools  to  become  effective  with  all 
youngsters,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  "welfare"  cases 
would  become  productive  members  of  society. 

I  am  Intrigued  with  the  convergence  of  concerns,  and  see 
it  as  a  potentially  powerful  force  to  provide  the  stimulus  and 
resources  needed  for  school  improvement-  For  the  stereotypical 
"businessman"  the  goal  is  to  have  an  assured  supply  of  well 
educated  (i-e*,  highly  literate)  individuals  for  the  work 
force .  For  the  stereot3rpical  "egalitarian, "  the  goal  is  to 
ensure  that  access  to  quality  education  is  not  dependent  on 
student  background.  We  are  reaching  the  point  where  these  two 
concerns  are  becoming  one. 

Conclusion  We  Should  Not  Teach  Students  From  Disadvantaged 

Homes  As  If  They  Can't  Learn 

The  reading  curriculum  for  students  from  middle^  and 
upper-class  homes  is  not  that  great •  Analyses  of  basal  texts 
show  that  they  shortchange  the  development  of  higher-level 
skills  for  dealing  with  text.  Narratives  (some  of  high 
quality,  others  htundrujri)  are  the  staple.  Exposition  is  seldom 
presented  and  even  less  often  introduced  as  such-  Rather  the 
student  is  told  to  expect  ''factual"  information,  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  content  instead  of  the  text  structure . 
Vocabulary  is  presented  in  rote  fashion:  "Here  are  the  eight 
words  for  today's  lesson.  Write  them  on  the  board,  ask 
students  to  look  them  up  in  the  glossary  and  use  them  in  a 
Sentence.  A  worksheet  is  available  for  further  practice," 
Decoding  is  presented  in  the  form  of  an  endless  list  of 
specific  objectives ,  none  related  to  one  another ,  "SQU"  gets 
billing  with  the  long-short  vowel  contrast.  The  primary 
emphasis  is  on  Anglo-Saxon  spellings;  by  the  time  the  student 
reaches  the  third  grade,  at  which  point  romance  words  and  those 
from  other  origins  begin  to  play  a  primary  role,  phonics  is  all 
over  unless  yen  are  assigned  to  remedi at ion  for  some  reason — 
then  it's  back  to  the  basics. 

One  other  feature  of  the  regular  program  should  be 
mentioned — the  separation  of  the  various  facets  of  literacy _ 
Reading  is  taught  during  one  segment  of  the  elementary  School 
d^y.  The  books  and  procedures  for  reading  are  used  during  that 
time  -  "Language  arts which  is  often  a  placeholder  for  the 
mechanics  of  grammar,  is  taught  during  a  different  part  of  the 
school  day,  from  a  different  book  and  with  different  proce- 
dures •      Language   arts   may   include   writing,    but    in  many  in- 
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stancea  writing  (which  is  beginning  to  come  back)  is  considered 
a  different  topic,  with  different  rubrics  and  goals*  Spelling 
is  likewise  given  its  own  brief  time  during  the  school  day; 
many  of  the  prograins  I  have  seen  depend  almost  entirely  on 
worksheets;  students  copy  words  rather  than  spelling  thGin.  In 
any  event,  it  is  rare  to  see  an  integrated  program  of  language 
development  and  reading,  (A  brief  aside — I  recently  received  a 
number  of  Japanese  textbooks.  In  Japan,  "language"  is  taught 
from  a  single  book  from  the  earliest  grades ,  with  all  the 
facets  covered  in  coherent  fashion.) 

Lots  of  problems ,  but  nothing  compared  to  the  curriculum 
for  the  student  from  a  disadvantaged  background.  The  under- 
lying assumption  seems  to  be  that  the  student  has  few  relevant 
experiences  and  cannot  thiiik.  In  consequence,  the  student  is 
carefully  taken  through  very  detailed  and  piecemeal  sequences 
of  unconnected  objectives.  The  worksheet  plays  an  even  greater 
role  in  reading  instruction  than  for  "regular"  students  -  The 
implicit  model  of  learning  appears^  to  be  founded  on  practice  r 
PRACTICE  MAKES  PERMANENT* 

; 

The  student  is  more  likely  to  encounter  a  program  in  which 
decoding  is  emphasized  to  the  neglect  of  comprehension*  The 
regular  student  is  encouraged  to  make  informed  guesses  when 
reading  aloud ^  the  compensatory  student  is  asked  to  "sound  out" 
the  word  (either  may  be  appropriate,  depending  on  the  context, 
but  a  steady  diet  of  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  does  not 
make  sense  to  me) ,  The  regular  student:  may  be  asked  on 
occasion  to  justify  an  answer;  this  step  occurs  rarely  with 
children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds ,  The  middle^class 
student  receives  feedback  during  reading  that  is  balanced 
between  positive  support  and  requests  for  correction.  Feedback 
is  contingent  on  performance.  The  lower-class  student  is  more 
likely  to  receive  noncontingent  positive  feedback — "You' re 
doing  great," 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  pacing  is  likely  to  be  different 
for  regular  an^  compensatory  students,  Earr  and  Dreeben's 
(1983)  work  demonstrates  the  effect  when  teachers,  for  whatever 
reasons*  slow  down  the  pace  for  a  group  of  students-  In  their 
study,  students  who^  were  equated  for  entry  ability  were  either 
"pressed"  or  slowed  for  additional  practice.  The  effects  were 
dramatic,  favoring  students  who  were  moved  ahead  even  though 
they  may  not  have  completely  mastered  an  objective.  Tc  be 
sure,  a  student  may  be  confounded  when  the  teacher  moves  ahead 
without  providing  the  necessary  support*  But  I  have  encoun- 
tered numerous  situations  in  which  children  trudge  through  the 
same  materials  again  and  again,  striving  in  vain  to  "master"  a* 
objective  that  they  have  failed  to  complete  on  an  end-of-unit 
test,  falling  steadily  behind  their  peers — and  these  are  seldom 
children  from  more  advantaged  homes.  The  parents  object  if  the 
child  is  not  at  the  expected  place  in  the  series - 
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My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  compensatory  programs  might 
work  more  effectively  if  we  dealt  with  all  youngsters  as  though 
they  could  handle  the  job .  To  be  sure,  we  would  need  to  rid 
the  curriculum  of  the  silliness  that  now  infects  it .  Many 
students  are  confused  by  poorly  designed  worksheets ;  Jean 
Osborne's  studies  at  Illinois  provide  grist  for  this  mill.  The 
middle-class  child  has  relevant  experience — parents  have  bought 
silly  worksheets  at  the  local  f ive^and-dime  and  helped  the 
student  discover  test-taking  strategies.  In  addition,  they  are 
available  at  home  to  help  the  youngster  over  idiosyncratic 
hurdles  - 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  curriculum  was  more  straight— 
forivard,  that  the  tasks  were  rendered  in  more  explicit  fashion, 
and  that  students  were  provided  with  adequate  instruction  in 
the  tasks.  My  hypothesis  is  that  the  amount  of  differentiation 
between  children  from  lower-  and  middle-class  backgrounds  might 
be  relatively  small. 

Another  anecdote,--  Some  time  back  I  was  told  by  a  first- 
grade  teacher  that  her  students  (largely  Hispanic  and  poor) 
could  not  handle  comprehension.  The  important  thine  to  teach 
in  first  grade  was  phonics  skills ,  and  she  had  barely  enough 
time  for  that-  But  even  if  she  did  try  to  teach  them  abstrac- 
tions like  character  and  plot,  they  would  not  be  able  to  grasp 
the  concepts,  I  asked  to  have  a  chance  to  try  for  myself.  The 
situation  was  not  ideal — late  af ter^aoon  was  the  only  time  the 
students  didn't  have  soiriOthing  important  to  do,  and  she 
insisted  that  I  deal  with  the  entire  class .  The  first  lesson 
was  about  a  chickie  and  a  duckling — both  wandnr  about  after 
hatching,  with  the  chickie  doing  everything  the  duckling  does. 
The  climax  comes  when  the  duckling  goes  for  a  swim.  Not  great 
shakes  as  literature,  but  the  structxire  of  the  tale  is  clear — 
two  characters,  a  small  niimber  of  episodes,  a  climactic  moment, 
and  a  final  resolution.  After  reading  the  story  aloud,  I  asked 
the  youngsters  to  analyze  the  piece — who  were  the  characters 
(they  understood  the  concept)  and  what  was  the  plot  (they  had 
not  heard  the  term  but  could  handle  the  idea).  We  even  created 
seme  parallel  stories ,  and  later  during  the  week  the  students 
wrote  their  first  stories  ever*  A  week  later,  we  ar^lied  the 
same  techniques  to  the  analysis  Of  a  third-grade  story.  The 
children  remembered  the  terms  and  the  techniques ,  and  the 
lesson  was  qiiite  successful.  I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  the 
teacher .  After  teaching  for  two  decades  in  a  middle-class 
school,  she  waa  suddenly  transferred  to  a  ghetto  school-  The 
techniques  chat  worked  well  before  are  no  longer  effective,  and 
it  is  unaerstandable  if  she  is  frustrated;  and  a  class  of 
thirty  youngsters  did  not  make  matters  any  better .  Nonethe- 
less ,  I  must  return  to  the  proposition:  we  should  approach 
youngsters  from  poor  homes  as  though  they  were  ready  and  able 
to  learn,  much  as  anyone  else- 


Concluflion^  #4;      Changing  Present   Organisational   Eatt&rns  Mav 


Make  It  Kasler  To  Succeed 


This  section  will  be  brief,  because  I  suspect  that  other 
reviewers  will  cover  the  same  territory.  Tracking,  pullout 
programs,  reliance  on  paraprof essionals  to  monitor  remedial 
learning — all  of  these  procedures  represent  organizational 
solutions  that  make  the  school  more  viable  for  teachers  and 
administrators ,  but  they  may  serve  as  barriers  to  progress  in 
improving  the  curriculum  of  literacy  for  youngsters  at  risk. 
If  coherence  is  hard  to  find  in  the  regular  program,  how  much 
more  so  when  the  student  must  cope  with  other  unrelated 
activities.  No  matter  how  well  intended,  no  matter  the 
providing  of  individual  attention,  no  matter  the  immediate 
feedback  from  fifteen  minutes  on  the  computer ,  from  the 
student's  perspective  it  must  be  confusing. 

The  hypothesized  detrimental  effects  of  multiple  and 
unrelated  programs  are  least  likely  to  appear  on  outcome 
measures  that  demand  little  in  the  way  of  sustained  and 
reflective  thought.  Standardized  tests,  in  consequence,  may  be 
insensitive  to  this  problem,  and  might  even  show  a  gain  if 
pullout  programs  provide  additional  practice  on  test-taking 
skills . 

My  experiences  in  staff  development  for  improved  literacy 
lead  me  to  a  conclusion  that  is  shared  by  other s~we  need  to 
explore  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  funding  programs 
de3igned  to  improve  3chools  as  educational  organizations , 
rather  than  programs  that  are  targeted  to  the  individual 
student.  If  children  were  widgets  rather  than  people,  targec- 
ing  the  individual  mifijit  be  a  workable  strategy.  But  ^ 'c'xen 
are  people,  and  the  well-being  of  the  school  is  determined  by 
its  effectiveness  as  a  social  institution;  the  well-beiig  of 
the  individual  requires  the  well-being  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion . 

Pullout  programs  are  only  one  form  of  a  more  common 
procedure — the  grouping  of  students  based  on  ability.  Other 
participants  will  be  addressing  this  issue.  A  couple  of  points 
must  suffice.  First,  grouping  at  the  classroom  and  within- 
class  levels  is  more  common  in  reading  than  in  almost  any  other 
subject  matter  area,  Iri  consequence,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
consider  the  effectiveness  of  literacy  instruction  without 
returning  to  this  topic.  Second,  I  have  written  on  this  topic 
elsewhere  and  have  rendered  testimony  in  court  hearings,  I 
have  yet  to  see  clear  instances  of  positive  effects  from 
ability  grouping  (studies  of  gifted  programs  in  the  30s  and  40s 
are  an  apparent  escception,  but  the  appropriate  control  groups — 
middle-ability  students  provided  an  accelerated  and  enriched 
program — were   not    included   in    the    designs    with   which   I  am 
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familiar) ,  and  detrimental  effects  for  lower-ability  students 
are  more  typical  than  not- 


THE  ARGUMENT 


Intrndiirtiofi 


This  section  of  the  draft ,  an  addendum  of  sorts ,  is 
designed  to  provide  supporting  information  for  the  argtoment 
advanced  in  the  previous  sections ,  In  addition,  it  contains 
specific  references  to  relevant  work  of  my  own  as  well  as 
others  - 

The  Currir.ulum 

My  primary  task  in  this  report  is  to  review  the  curriculum 
of  reading,  and  to  consider  the  role  of  the  school  in  general 
and  compensatory  reading  programs  In  particular  in  institutions 
for  promoting  literacy  for  children  from  low^income  homes , 
Literacy  rather  than  reading — a  point  to  be  reinforced  in  this 
argument  is  the  notion  that  the  literate  person  has  acquired  an 
approach  to  language  that  transcends  the  medium  of  print.  The 
literate  person,  whether  in  reading  or  writing,  speaking  or 
listening  ( taking  notes ) ,  is  sensitive  to  features  of  the 
language  that  are  invisible  to  the  person  who  is  illiterate. 

This  definition  of  literacy,  and  its  manifestation  as  a 
major  element  of  the  curriculum  of  today* s  school,  is  quite 
different  from  the  operational  definition  reflected  in  the 
present  curriculum  materials >  The  meaning  of  literacy,  let  nie 
suggest ,  is  by  no  mean,i  a  constant ,  but  depends  on  societal 
needs  in  a  part^icular  time  and  place,  it  no  longer  suffices  in 
the  Uni ted  States  to  possess  "minimum  skills"  of  literacy , 
whatever  the  term  means. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  section,  I  will  discuss  a 
framework  for  thinking  about  literacy  in  modem  life  -  The 
basic  concepts  were  presented  earlier  in  the  draft.  Here  I 
will  give  theoretical  justification  for  the  framework,  and  will 
point  to  a  number  of  pertinent  references .  Briefly,  the 
framework  begins  with  curricular  concepts — ideas  about  the 
formal  use  of  language  for  thinking  and  for  communication,  and 
the  application  of  the  natural— formal  contrast  to  the  major 
domains  of  lan^age  (decoding ,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension) , 
The  conceptual  framework  is  represented  In  the  schools  In  three 
distinctive  forms — curricultom  materials,  instructional  methods i 
and  assessment  techniques,  I  will  have  a  bit  to  say  about  the 
"translation"  in  each  of  these  areas. 


Individual  Dif  f ere^nces 


The  other  maj  or  part  of  this  puzzle  falls  under  the 
heading  of  student  differences .  Not  all  youngsters  respond 
equally  well  to  the  demands  of  schooling.  It  is  pes  sib  le  to 
predict  rather  accurately  how  a  student  will  arl.ieve  based  on 
academic  skill  and  knowledge  on  entry  to  school.  In  turn,  one 
of  the  best  predictors  of  entry  performance  is  the  socio- 
economic level  of  the  family. 

Although  this  equation  is  well  established,  the  basic 
proposition  underlying  compensatory  programs  is  that  the 
relation  can  be  altered.  Children  from  poverty  backgrounds^ 
given  the  proper  application  of  additional  resources,  may  reach 
highiir  levels  of  school  achievement  than  would  otherwise  be 
predicted •  Given  the  demographics  for  the  next  decade,  there  is 
reason  for  concern — the  proportion  of  "hard  to  educate" 
students  -  -  increasing;  t-he  availability  of  talented  teachers 
Is  decreasing;  and  financial  resources  for  education  are 
unlikely  to  increase  to  a  level  adequate  to  allow  any  marginal 
improvement  in  programs  • 

Later  in  this  section  I  will  review  the  conceptual 
literature  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  basic  equation,  and 
will  present  my  analysis  of  the  response  of  school  programs 
! regular  and  compensatory)  to  the  presence  of  individual 
differences.  A  number  of  fundamental  Issues  continue  to  elude 
oui  grasp,  arid  my  analysis  will  not  provide  certain  answers — 
deficit  versus  difference  models,  and  starting  rate  versus 
learning  rate,  to  name  just  two  issues  that  I  want  to  raise. 

The  Conelusiond 

Finally,  let  me  reiterate  for  purposes  of  this  overview 
the  four  conclusions  that  the  argument  Is  intended  to  support; 

It  is  a  mistake  in  designing  compensatory  programs  to 
fix  thQ  locus  of  3chool  failure  in  the  student  ■  In 
the  draft,  I  phrased  the  statement  more  colorfully  as 
"The  itld 's  not  the  problem . "  A  couple  of  comments : 
(a)  analysis  of  existing  programs  has  led  a  number  of 
observers  to  suspect  that  many  programs  do  assume  the 
contrary,  vis . ,  that  children  from  low^income 
families  have  inherent  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
demands  of  schooling;  and  (b)  my  statement  might  be 
better  viewed  as  a  hypothesis  rather  than  a  conclu^ 
sion — while  evidence  can  be  mounted  in  support  of 
this  proposition,  I  doubt  that  it  is  a  provable 
conclue  ion. 
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Schools  ffiufit  be  more  feffective  dTjripg  the  future  in 
helping  Ghildren  fram  po&r  hon^ea  achieve  literacy. 
This  conclusion  springs  both  from  an  analysis  of  the 
curriculum  of  literacy,  of  the  needs  of  modern 
society,  and  of  the  demands  on  the  individual  in 
today's  world*  The  main  point  of  the  present  paper 
is  the  importance  of  construing  literacy  in  a  more 
realistic  form  for  ail  children;  a  "cheap"  version 
for  poor  youngsters  is  an  unworkable  strategy* 

It  is  DQ^aibl&  hn  design  a  cori^penRarorv  program  of 
curriculyin  and  instruction  that  promotes  adequate 
levels  of  achievement  in  literacy.  Implicit  in  this 
statement  is  a  criticism — I  don' t  think  that  the 
programs  presently  In  piace  realize  the  full  potent- 
ial of  either  students  or  teachers. 

liifi  school    is    the    appropriate  (and  perhaps  the 

essential^  unit  for  improving  jjistnictinn  in  reading 
and  writing^  One  might  argue  that  I  should  focus  my 
attention  for  the  problem  assigned  to  me  on  "curricu- 
lum" matters,  with  allowance  for  student  characterise 
tics  or  teacher  activities— that  I  have  no  business 
sticking  my  nose  into  organizational  matters .  My 
experience  over  the  last  few  years  suggests  other- 
wise .  As  noted  above,  literacy  is  not  a  constant- 
It  is  defined  within  a  social  framework,  and  I  think 
that  a  strong  argument  can  be  put  forward  that,  for 
children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  the  school's 
definition  of  literacy  for  these  children  is  vitally 
important  in  determining  both  curriculum  and  instruc" 
tion*  Textbooks ,  scope— and-sequence  charts ,  tests i 
the  involvement  of  parents,  even  financial  resources 
all  pale  in  comparison.  Again,  the  reader  might  want 
to  consider  this  conclusion  as  a  working  V,3rpotl;esis 
rather  than  a  well-supported  conclusion. 

Overview 

This  section  is  divided  into  six  segments •  The  first  is 
the  Introduction,  now  concluded*  The  second  section  is  on 
students  and  homes ,  and  on  teachers  and  schools .  The  purpose 
is  to  give  a  demographic  sketch  of  present  and  future  trends , 
and  to  consider  policy  Implications  for  '*con^ensatory  reading 
programs Next  comes  a  brief  section  laying  out  a  framework 
for  thinking  about  the  curriculum  of  literacy;  I  will  begin 
with  same  general  remarks  about  curriculum,  and  then  lay  forth 
some  notions  specif  i.c  to  literacy*  This  section  is  brief 
because  it  relies  on  previously  published  documents-  The  next 
two  sections  describe  the  program  of  reading  instruction  in  the 
elementary  grades  for  '^regular"  students  and  then  for  "compen- 
satory"  students  •      The    last    seittlon  includes    a   summary  and 
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tentative  recoramGndationS  for  policy — Federal ,  state,  and 
local- 


Studenrs  and  Homes;  Schools  and  Teachers 


Literacy  Is  at  the  tore  of  schooling  in  the  United  States- 
The  youngster  who  reaches  third  grade  lacking  in  the  ability  to 
handle  text  is  in  bad  shape.  Some  will  make  it — Nelson 
Rockefeller  was  dyslexic,  but  ne  did  all  right.  Most  will  not 
— they  will  do  poorly  in  school,  they  will  dislike  schooling, 
they  are  more  likely  to  drop  out*  and  their  success  in  the 
Society  after  schooling  (by  those  criteria  that  are  typically 
associated  with  success )  will  be  limited.  These  generaliza- 
tions are  so  widely  established  and  believed  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  document  the  assertions, 

Stud&ttts  and  Homes 

Some  students  come  to  literacy  more  readily  than  others  - 
Many  youngsters  read  before  they  enter  school;  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  these  children  suffer  from  having  gained  Such 
foreknowledge — to  the  contrary.  These  youngsters  are  generally 
from  middle—  and  upper— class  homes,  whose  parents  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Contfnjgsion  on  Reading  (1985)  that  they 
read  to  their  children  before  they  enter  school. 

Some  students  find  more  support  for  literacy  in  the  home 
after  they  enter  school — books  are  available ,  homework  i3 
solicited  and  encouraged #  dinner— table  discussion  focuses  on 
the  events  of  the  day  including  the  reading  lesson.  Again, 
parents  with  higher  levels  of  education  are  more  likely  to 
provide  such  supportive  environments. 

What  is  the  present  situation*  and  what  does  the  future 
portend?  McLaughlin  and  Shields  (19S6)  portray  the  present  in 
vivid  ternjs: 

[Of]  today*s  school  children, 
1^%  are  illegitimate 

A0%  will  be  living  with  one  parent  by  age  18 
30%  are  latchkey  children 
20%  live  in  poverty 

15%  speak  a  language  other  than  English 

15%  have  physical  or  mental  handicaps 

10%  have  poorly  educated  parents  [a  minimal 

criterion]   (p.  V-37,  cited  from  Hodgkinson, 

1986,  p.  6) 

Survey  data  and  reports  in  the  popular  pres3  suggest  that 
the  future  is  not  rosy,    k  few  examples; 
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EducaMon  Ueftk.  April  16 ,  1986 ,  *Tftethinking  the 
elementary  years"  by  Reeves  -  The  Census  Bureau 
reports  [probably  from  data  biased  toward  too  rosy  a 
picture]  that  of  every  100  children  born  today,  12 
will  be  bom  out  of  wedlocle,  AO  will  be  born  to 
parents  who  divorce  before  the  child  reaches  18,  and 
seven  will  be  born  to  parents  one  of  who  leaves  or 
dies  before  the  child's  maturity.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  industrialised  nation  in  which  a  quarter 
of  all  infants  and  preschoolers  live  in  poverty,  the 
only  industrialized  nation  without  some  kind  of 
family  support  policy  (Hewlett,  1986). 

Hewswe&k-  June  2,  1986,  "Hands  across  America."  The 
report  is  that  real  inconse  for  thof^e  in  the  lowest  AO 
percent  of  citizens  has  dropped  8i5  percent  since 
1970;  the  poor  are  getting  poorer,  according  to  this 
criterion. 


Peninsula  Times  Tribune  (Palo  Alto,  CA) ,  May  1,  1986, 
"Big  switch  in  family  makeup."  A  state  study  shows 
*'a  spectacular  decline  in  the  relative  iioportance  of 
the  traditional  family  unit,  couples  with  children." 
The  drop  was  from  54  percent  nuclear  families  in  1950 
to  28  percent  in  1980.  This  shift  is  not  limited  to 
the  poor. 

EDCAL,  May  26,  1986,  "How  U.S.  reacts  to  an  alarming 
dropout  rate . More  than  one  in  four  U.S.  students 
drops  out  before  graduation  (to  be  sure,  some  of 
thejse  complete  GKDS  or  the  liJce) ,  and  the  rate  has 
been  increasing  one  percent  per  year  for  the  last 
decade  (after  consistent  declines  for  a  century.  The 
dropout  rates  are  related  to  minority  status  ( AO-50 
percent  for  minorities) ,  which  may  be  a  proxy  for 
socioeconomic  status. 

CfiOtsr  for  Continuing  Study  of     the  California 

EfiSaifflESHi  Sprios,  1986 .  Projections  are  that  the 
proportion  of  non-Hispanic  Whites  it^  California  will 
drop  from  6  7  percent  in  1980  to  57  percent  in  1995, 
largely  reflecting  an  increase  in  Hispanic  popula- 
tion, [in  the  19S7  kindergarten  cohort  in  Califor- 
nia ,  the  majority  **non-Hi3panic  Whites"  will  be  a 
minority  for  the  first  time  in  this  century.] 

These  data,  which  are  not  necessarily  most  pertinent  but 
were  readily  available  in  documents  crossing  my  field  of 
vision,  suggest  that  the  proportion  of  elementary  students  for 
whom  reading  is  "easy"  are  likely  to  decline  in  the  next  decade 
or  so.  These  reports  may  seem  "bad  news."  It  will  certainly 
require   a   change   in   the   present   Prediction   equation   if  the 
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society  (California  in  particular  and  the  nation  in  general)  ia 
to  have  the  educated  bodies  needed  to  do  its  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  "good 
news."  In  1900,  the  dropout  rate  was  90  percent;  as  late  as 
1940,  only  one  child  in  four  completed  high  school.  in  1940, 
White  men  averaged  almost  nine  years  of  education;  Black  men 
averaged  only  five*  By  1980,  the  gap  between  Black  and  White 
had  closed  to  one  and  a  half  years  of  schooling — room  for 
improvement ,  but  movement  [ at  leas t  through  1 980 ]  in  a  des ir- 
able  direction,  given  the  goals  of  compensatory  education 
( Smith  &  Welch,  1986 ) .  Concomitant  with  the  changes  in 
education.  Black  moved  from  a  situsitio,.  where  in  1940  they 
earned  on  average  only  43  percent  as  much  as  Whites  to  a 
relative  position  of  76  percent  in  1980. 

Teachers  and  Sr>toola 

In  my  Spare  time  I  serve  as  a  trustee  for  the  Palo  Alto 
Unified  School  District  •  It  is  in  this  context  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  remark  that  if  advice  were  money,  one  of  the 
problems  facing  today's  schools  would  be  alleviated.  Money 
does  not  solve  problems,  but  a  lack  of  money  can  cause  prob- 
lems . 

The  point  is,  schools  have  been  getting  si  lot  of  advice  in 
recent  years;  the  spate  of  reform  reports.  Nation  at  Eisk,  and 
so  on — lots  of  complaints,  and  scores  of  recommendations.  of 
late  the  spotlight  has  been  on  teachers.  The  ones  that  we  have 
may  not  be  all  that  good,  but  things  are  likely  to  get  worse — 
we  may  not  have  enough  bodies  to  handle  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  schooling,  which  ia  care-taking. 

The  Holmes  (Hobnea  Group,  1986 )  report  from  education 
deans,  the  Commons  report  from  California,  and  the  Carnegie 
(Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession,  1986)  report 
— all  focus  on  the  teaching  profession.  The  perspectives 
differ,  but  the  issues  seem  to  converge  on  a  few  problems;  (a) 
those  individ^^als  who  now  handle  classrooms  will  be  gone  within 
a  relatively  few  years  ( the  U ,  S ,  Department  of  Edv  ation 
estimates  a  need  for  230,000  new  elementary  teachers  between 
now  and  1993»  RfefeVtesi,  1983);  (b)  attracting  replacements  will 
be  difficult;  (c)  those  who  enter  the  profession  are  not  likely 
to  be  the  "best  and  brightest;"  (d)  steps  must  be  taken  to 
limit  entry  into  the  profession  to  those  who  are  not  minimally 
(or  adeqiiately)  qualified;  and  {e)  existing  procedures  for 
professional  development  are  flawed  and  need  to  be  replaced  by 
other  options. 

The  present  report  is  not  the  place  to  review  and  critique 
these  reports,  I  will  only  comment  that  I  concur  in  the 
conclusion    that    we    face    a    serious    problem,    but    I    am  not 
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convinced  that  the  array  of  recommend a tiona  provides  a  coherent 
solution.  Indeed,  the  recommendations  are  internally  inconsis- 
tent in  some  instances ,  and  seem  unworkable  in  other  cases . 
The  issue  of  preservice  preparation,  for  instance,  is  greatly 
confused  today,  especially  for  elementary  teachers  (Commission 
on  Reading,  1985,  p.  107ff).  They  are  expected  to  be  informed 
generalists  in  a  variety  of  curriculum  domains,  to  be  expert  in 
pedagogy  (younger  children  do  not  benefit  from  a  diet  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations),  and  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
developmental  and  social-emotional  characteristics  of  children- 
-all  this  based  on  a  general  undergraduate  education,  if  some 
of  the  recommendations  are  followe<I,  Reading  and  language  are 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  elementary  grades;  preservice 
preparation  generally  requires  only  a  handful  of  courses,  more 
concerned  with  management  than  with  conceptualisation. 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  conference,  I  con- 
ducted a  review  of  the  college  textbooks  used  for  inservice 
training  in  reading — a  half  dozen  of  the  texts  that  appear 
"respectable"  and  that  I  judge  to  be  "bestsellers-"  We  looked 
for  several  features  -  First,  what  did  the  textbook  say  about 
the  psychology  of  reading,  the  linguistic  basis  for  literacy, 
the  rhetorical  foundations  of  literacy,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  English  language  <in  particular,  the  influence  of  the 
historical  peculiarities  of  the  language  on  the  morphology  and 
the  spelling  system) .  We  found  virtually  no  systematic 
treatment  for  any  of  these  domains  in  any  of  the  textbooks-  We 
also  checked  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index  for  references 
to  the  particular  needs  of  children  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, or  for  reference  to  compensatory  reading  methods.  We 
found  no  coverage  of  any  of  these  topics. 

The  bottom  line,  from  my  perspective,  is  that  we  need  to 
find  ways  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  intellectual 
talent  of  those  individuals  who  do  choose  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion,  and  to  search  out  models  that  are  effective  in  promoting 
the  professional  development  of  novice  teachers  at  the  local 
school  site.  In  short,  the  improvement  of  compensatory 
programs  is  not  likely  to  be  grounded  in  the  sudden  arrival  on 
the  scene  of  a  new  cadre  of  "hotshots" — to  the  contrary. 


The  Curriculum  of  Literacy 


The  Concept  of  Curriculum 

In  "Cognitive  Psychology  and  Educational  Practice"  (CP/EP) 
(Calfee,  1981),  I  review  the  findings  from  cognitive  psychology 
over  the  last  quarter-century,  and  consider  the  implications 
for  educational  practice.  Herewith  are  some  pertinent  high^ 
lights,  plus  a  few  extensions. 
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The  first  half  of  Cp/ep  covers  a  wide  array  of  findings , 
but  the  major  conclusions  are  two-fold.  First ,  the  basic 
architecture  of  the  mind  is  quite  simple ,  comprising  a  number 
of  relatively  distinctive  functional  entities,  two  of  which — 
long— term  and  short-term— memory,  are  especially  important  to 
the  academic  role  of  school*  Long-term  memory  permits  the 
storage  of  infinite  amounts  of  experience.  This  mem^ory  spans  a 
gamut  from  incidental  memories  to  well  organized  schema;  from 
"multiple-choice"  memories  to  "essay  tests  Short-term 
memory,  the  locus  of  attentive  concentration,  is  sharply 
limited  in  capacity — no  more  than  a  handful  of  distinctive 
elements  may  be  mentally  juggled  at  any  one  point  in  time.  The 
elements  may  be  more  or  less  informative;  the  statistician 
familiar  with  the  algebraic  equation  for  the  normal  probability 
function  may  handle  this  material  as  a  single  **chunk,"  while  a 
novice  is  overwhelmed  by  the  mimber  of  distinct  elements  in  the 
equation- 

The  second  conclusion  from  the  review  springs  from  the 
first — coherence  is  essential  to  effective  use  of  our  mental 
resources  -  Simon  ( 1981 )  speaks  of  nearly  decomposable  pro- 
cesses, I  have  presented  a  theory  of  separable  processes 
( Calf  ee  £c  Floyd,  1976 )  or  of  '"carving  the  turkey'*  ( Calfee, 
1982),  and  Peters  and  Waterman  (1982)  urge  that  we  K,I,S,S, — 
KEEP  IX  SIMPLE,  STUFiD,  the  act  of  carving  may  seem  all  too 
commonplace;  in  fact,  it  is  an  example  of  an  act  of  expertise. 
Green  (1983)  reminds  us  of  the  character  and  value  of  expertise 
in  the  academic  domain  in  Gardnerian  (1984)  prose: 

---there  is  such  a  thin^  as  "the  house  of  intellect." 
[Excuse  the  shift  in  metaphor- ]  The  criteria  for 
entrance  into  it  and  for  status  within  it  are  not 
grounded  in  distinctions  of  class,  ethnicity,  sex,  or 
religious  conviction.  They  are  grovinded  rather  in 
criteria,  always^  debatable,  always  open  to  amendment, 
th£t  express  the  qualities  of  mind,  the  acquired 
disciplines  of  thought  and  reflection  that  constitute 
the  stigmata  of  those  we  call  well-educated- , - 
Excellence  of  education  should  be  mearured  never  by 
the  satisfaction  of  our  basic  social  needs-  Its 
excellence  resides  always  in  its  capacity  to  arouse 
and  cultivate  ttose  capabilities  for  memory,  action, 
and  social  discipline  that  are  ours  as  human  beings - 
(pp-  338-339) 

The  upshot  of  this  analysis  is  that  efficient  thought 
depends  upon  coherent  mental  representations  -  If  a  school 
subj  ect  matter  is  to  be  readily  grasped,  the  curriculum 
designer  must  meet  the  challenge  of  dividing  an  otherwise 
complex  domain  into  a  small  number  of  distinctive  and  rela- 
tively independent  parts ,  which  serve  as  an  organizational 
framework  for  the  domain-      The  second  half  of  Cp/eP  explores 
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the  application  of  this  perspective  to  various  "players"  in  the 
game  of  literacy — the  student,  the  teacher,  and  the  principal. 

The  reference  to  "efficiency"  points  up  another  facet  of 
the  concept  of  a  curriculxun.  Efficiency  means  that  the  actior 
is  aiming  toward  some  degree  of  optimization  of  a  system,  which 
entails  reflection  and  strategic  Planning .  Psychologists  now 
speak  of  meta-cogaition,  of  "thinking  about  thinking."  Indeed, 
the  capacity  to  pull  away  from  the  task  at  hand — no  matter  what 
it  may  be — and  consider  it  in  a  more  objective  and  "removed" 
light  may  be  at  the  core  of  schooling.  This  capacity  to 
reflect  and  to  explicate  is  not  easily  come  by — it  is  an 
"unnatural  act,"  to  paraphrase  Gough  and  Hillinger  (1980).  The 
contrast  between  natural  and  formal  ways  of  thinking  has 
received  comment  by  a  number  of  lin^ists  and  anthropologists 
interested  in  the  effect  of  literacy  on  human  thought  processes 
(Olson,  Torrance,  St  Hildyard,  1985).  I  have  argued  recently 
(Calfee,  in  press)  that  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  to  articu^ 
late  a  domain  of  knowledge  may  be  the  essence  of  the  profes- 
sion— the  key  difference  between  an  expert  and  a  teacher. 

Finally,  a  parallel  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  more 
or  less  natural  styles  of  learning .  As  Greeno  t 1980)  has 
observed,  learning  has  been  a  stepchild  in  the  era  of  cognitive 
psychology,  relatively  little  research  has  been  aimed  during 
the  past  quarter-century  toward  the  question  of  how  cognitive 
processes  are  required.  I  certainly  nvake  no  claim  to  *iave 
filled  that  void.  On  the  other  hand*  the  early  work  in 
mathematical  learning  theory  (Atkinson  &  Calfee,  1965)  provides 
a  foundation  for  distinguishing  between  learning  that  occurs  in 
a  step-by-step  fashion,  gradual  increments  moving  slowly  toward 
eventual  mastery,  and  the  sudden  leap  to  acquisition  of  a 
principle  or  an  insight. 

The  early  research  asked  ''Which  is  the  true  learning 
theory?"  Probably  the  wrong  question,  since  both  types  of 
leam^'ng  and  variations  can  be  observed  in  experiments .  More 
recently  I  have  suggested  that  the  school  niay  be  a  key  factor 
in  determining  learning  style  tCalf ee,  1983 a) ,  Nature  is  the 
"college  of  hard  knocks;"  learning  comes  from  repeated  experi— 
ence,  takes  time,  and  leads  to  "intuitive"  understandings ,  In 
the  ideal  school  setting,  according  to  this  analysis ,  learning 
comes  from  "teaching, "  may  occur  almost  instantaneously,  and 
leads  to  articulate  awareness ,  Both  styles  are  important  to 
mastery;  knowledge  and  practice  are  not  substitutes .  The 
school  provides  the  youngster  with  examples  of  "learning  by 
knowing,"  and  with  the  strategic  awareness  of  how  to  allocate 
time  and  mental  resources  to  each  style  { and  the  various 
combinations  thereof) . 
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How  do  the  preceding  remarks  inform  thinking  about 
instruction  in  reading?  The  domain  must  be  portrayed,  and  a 
simple  representation  constructed.  A  language  must  be  con- 
ceived to  make  this  representation  articulate.  Methods  must  be 
created  to  provide  both  conceptual  knowledge  and  opportunities 
for  practice. 

My  answer  to  the  preceding  requests  is  found  in  large  part 
in  Calfee  and  Drum  (1986;  the  Iffi  chapter),  What  is  the  domain 
of  reading?  My  answer  is,  the  contrast  between  the  natural  and 
the  formal  use  of  language  ( also  Freedman  &  Calfee ,  1984 ; 
Heath,  1963) .  What  simple  representation  can  be  constructed? 
My  answer  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  linguists  in  their 
analysis  of  natural  {i.e. ,  spoken)  language — phonology, 
semantics ,  syntax,  and  discourse.  in  the  case  of  printed 
language,  the  natural— formal  contrast  leads  to  a  number  of 
distinctions  that  are  grounded  in  the  study  of  rhetoric  (Calfee 
fit  Ghambliss,  in  press).  What  language  can  be  found  to  expli- 
cate the  representation?  Again,  my  first  response  is  to  turn 
to  the  rhetoric  for  the  basic  language,  though  I  readily  admit 
that  additional  work  is  needed.  In  particular,  wa  need  to  move 
toward  the  creation  of  a  conceptual  framework  that  highlights 
repding  but  engages  all  the  other  formal  aspects  of  language 
usage. 

What    about    methods  to    provide    ronceptual   knowledge  and 

opportunities  for  practice?  Just  another  question  in  the  list, 
but  Suddenly  we  have  to  take  the  giant  step  from  concept  to 
event ,  from  theory  to  practice .  Three  b;isic  elements  provide 
the  operationalization  of  the  concept  of  a  curriculum  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  school — not  counting  the  human  elements; 
materials  (often  mistaken  for  the  "curriculum")*  instructional 
procedures ,  and  methods  of  assessment .  I  will  turn  next  to 
these  pragmatic  aspects  of  curriculum,  first  the  portrayal  in 
"regular"  classrooms  and  then  "compensatory"  classes. 


In  this  subsection,  i  want  to  consider  the  portrayal  of 
classroom  instruction  in  reading  for  typical  elementary  school 
children  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  The 
description,  a  blend  of  research  findings  and  personal  observa- 
tions, builds  upon  a  framework  of  (a)  the  conceptual  basis  for 
the  curriculum,  (b )  materials ,  ( c)  instructional  methods ,  and 
(d)  assessment  techniques. 


The  Curriculum  for  "Regular"  atudentR 
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Conceptual  Baaig 


The  apparent  purpose  of  most  reading  classes,  especially 
those  from  first  through  fourth  grade ,  is  to  teach  "skills , " 
These  are  relatively  gmall  "packets"  that  are  distributed 
throughout  the  year's  work — short-a.  a^i-,  fact  versus  opinion, 
and  so  on.  If  there  is  a  broader  conceptual  framework,  it  is 
difficult  to  link  the  detailed  skills  to  it- 

Langer  (1984)  describes  this  state  of  affairs,  and  places 
it  in  historical  perspective* 

Implicit  in  [ the  skills ]  model  was  an  orientation 
that  treated  the  purposes  Riding  the  reading  or 
writing  activity  as  essentially  irrelevant, - . .Prac- 
tice activities  themselves  tended  to  become  separate 
from  the  more  complete  and  purposeful  activities  to 
which  they  initially  [in  turn  of  century  schools ] 
belonged. . . .This  version  of  [the  reading]  curriculum 
is  based  on  an  industrial  metaphor. . . ,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  fairly  complex  management  plan  that 
controls  the  sequence  of  diagnostic  testing,  provi- 
sion of  appropriate  instruction,  evaluation,  and 
reteaching .     ( pp -  107-108 ) 

Elsewhere  in  the  article,  Langer  presents  a  wide  array  of 
research  findings  to  support  these  generalizations — in  essencG, 
today's  reading  curriculum  is  not  grounded  in  a  substantive 
intellectual  framework,  but  in  a  sequence  of  activities  that 
are  largely  divorced  from  the  traditions  and  purposes  that 
properly  undergird  literacy  in  modem  society.  Langer  makes 
the  point  that  instruction  should  link  activities  and  purpose; 
reading  lessons  should  direct  students  to  a  meaningful  end.  I 
agree,  but  would  also  add  the  need  for  teacher  and  student  to 
aim  toward  a  well  articulated  conception  of  purpose,  activity, 
and  strategy. 

As  I  argue  in  "Those  who  can  explain,  teach"  (Calfee,  in 
press) ,  explicitness  may  trell  be  an  essential  ingredient  in 
effective  education;  in  the  same  document,  I  describe  a  number 
of  research  studies  Supporting  the  conclusion  that  most 
literacy  instruction  in  today's  schools  lacks  for  explicitness. 
If  a  conceptual  framework  does  undergird  the  work  of  reading 
teachers,  they  are  hard  put  to  express  it. 

Materials 

Numerous  surveys  and  observational  reports  document  the 
conclusion  that  the  basal  reader  and  the  teacher's  manual  drive 
present  reading  practices  (Commission  on  Reading,  1985,  p.  35; 
Howlett  &  Weintraub ,  1979;  inter  alia) .  Analyses  of  these 
materials  provides   a  rather  dismal  prospect*     As  noted  above, 
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the  driving  force  is  "skill The  routine  is  standard  across 
most  series — the  typical  lesson  begins  with  practice  on  several 
unrelated  words ,  round-robin  reading,  interspersed  with 
scripted  questions  that  assess  rote  memory  for  details  in  the 
text .  Durhin  1 1978-79 )  found  little  time  spent  on  anything 
that  could  pass  for  comprehension  (which  she  admitted  found 
difficult  to  define)  &fter  observing  24  fourth-grade  class- 
rooms. After  conducting  an  analysis  of  the  teacher's  manuals 
(Durkin,  1981) ,  she  found  an  explanation;  the  scripts  did  not 
lead  the  teachers  toward  comprehension  activities. 

Analysis  of  basal  readers  shows  that  they  are  comprised 
largely  of  stories  or  narratives .  Expository  passages  ( tech- 
nical forms  of  writing)  are  fairly  rare  in  the  basal*  though 
they  become  the  steady  diet  in  the  later  elementary  grades  when 
more  time  is  spent  in  science  and  social  studies.  The  content 
of  the  stories  is  variable;  some  are  classics  (old  or  new) , 
others  are  pedestrian.  Seldom  is  a  coherent  theme  established 
(e,g,,  one  is  unlikely  to  find  a  series  of  stories  dealing  with 
the  topic  of  conflict,  or  "Mark  Twain  and  his  contemporaries," 
or  "a  flock  of  fables'O. 

A  final  note;  the  materials  for  reading  are  totally 
separate  from  those  for  language  arts  (grammar  and  usage,  by 
and  large) ,  spelling  is  yet  a  third  set  of  books  and  work^ 
sheets ,  and  If  students  have  opportunities  to  write  or  to 
"speak,"  these  are  either  not  guided  by  systematic  materials , 
or  else  depend  on  other  packages.  None  of  the  sets  of  mate- 
rials are  interrelated;  no  wonder  that  elementary  teachers  are 
overwhelmed  by  their  task,  (An  aside"the  Japanese  teach  all 
of  these  areas  from  a  single  Japanese  language  text.) 

Instructional  Progeidurew 

As  noted  in  the  previous  subsection,  direct  instruction  by 
the  teacher  is  tightly  scripted  by  the  teacher 's  manuals  in 
most  series .  The  ancillary  activities  at  the  end  of  each 
lesson  provide  more  freedom,  to  be  sure;  in  fact,  they  provide 
virtually  no  guidance  at  all,  but  teachers  seldom  have  time  to 
spend  on  the  ''extras, " 

Questioning  about  detail  seldom  leads  to  discussion;  in 
fact,  the  "correct  answers''  are  also  listed  in  the  teacher 's 
manual.  Ais  Duffy  and  Roehler  (1982)  note,  the  major  Instruc- 
tional activity  during  the  reading  lesson  is  to  assess  young-" 
sters*  ability  to  come  up  with  the  appropriate  answer.  Langer 
( 198A )  puts  it  succinctly,  "...  there  is  relatively  little 
thoughtful  interaction  between  teachers  and  students,  between 
students  and  students  t  or  between  students  and  the  ideas  they 
are  reading  or  writing  about"  (p-  112). 
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Instruction  tends  to  focus  on  the  content  of  the  text 
under  consideration.  Detailed  questions  focus  on  the  color  of 
Jane*s  hair,  the  number  of  times  Herman  asked  for  a  cookie^  or 
the  reason  that  Mary  Ann  was  afraid  to  enter  the  dark  room. 
Seldom  are  teachers  or  students  directed  toward  the  generic 
processes  that  can  be  used  to  analyse  language;  seldom  do  the 
manuals  introduce  the  technical  terms  that  can  support  such 
analysis.  Neither  are  teachers  nor  students  led  to  think  about 
the  structuiral  frameworks  that  can  be  used  to  portray  the  "big 
pictuire"  when  thinking  about  words  or  texts.  Examples  of  both 
processes  and  structures  are  presented  in  Calfee  and  Chambliss 
C  in  press ) . 

In  a  research  program  that  my  coilea^es  and  I  have  been 
pursuing  for  the  past  several  years^  we  have  found  it  possible 
for  teachers  and  students  to  operate  effectively  with  the 
abstractions  implied  in  the  previous  paragraph  (Calfee  h  Henry, 
1986)  -  In  analyzing  a  story ^  for  instance «  the  concepts  of 
character  and  plot  are  rather  fundamental;  these  are  not 
generally  included  among  the  questions  in  the  basstl  manual 
(presumably  the  ansvers  would  be  too  complex  to  include  in  the 
manual).  But  teachers  can  grasp  these  concepts,  and  when 
students  are  explicitly  taught  to  use  them  as  processes  for 
analysis  of  text,  their  ability  to  express  the  meaning  of  a 
story  is  improved.  In  addition,  youngsters  from  the  primary 
grades  up  begin  to  write  more  coherent  narratives • 

The  basic  structure  of  a  narrative  is  straightforward 
enough;  the  theory  of  story  grammar  (Handler  &  Johnson,  1977; 
Stein  &  Glenn,  1979)  suggests  that  most  stories  begin  with  a 
setting  ( time,  place,  protagonists ,  the  '^robleai^' ) ,  proceed 
through  a  series  of  episodes  to  a  climatic  point ,  after  which 
the  final  resolution  is  achieved.  This  basic  structure  can  be 
highlighted  for  youngsters  in  a  variety  of  ways ,  incluiding 
"story  maps  - "  Again,  it  is  possible  to  provide  teachers  with 
basic  knowledge  that  allows  them  to  adapt  the  existing  mate- 
rials tr  include  activities  that  help  students  comprehend  the 
"big  picture,"  but  such  activities  are  seldom  to  be  found  in 
existing  programs- 

Asses^men:^ 

How  does  the  classroom  teacher  know  how  well  a  student  can 
read?  I  have  referred  elsewhere  (Calfee,  19B3b )  to  the  "two 
faces  of  testing."  The  notion  that  the  external  approaches  to 
assessment  that  dominate  pubic  discussion  have  little  relation 
to  the  nethods  employed  by  teachers  to  form  judgments  and  make 
decisions  (high  or  low  reading  group,  request  assignment  to 
special  education,  and  so  on)  *  Dorr-Bremnie  and  Herman  (1953) 
in  a  survey  of  teachers  and  administrators  find  empirical 
evidence  of  this  phenomenon,  as  has  Haertel  (1955)  in  a  survey 
of  high  school  students  and  teachers- 
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Group-administered  multiple-choice  tests ,  favored  by 
external    authorities  their   quest    for   accountability,  see 

little  use  in  the  classroom.  As  Langer  (in  press)  argues,  this 
state  of  affairs  is  probably  as  it  should  be.  These  tests  are 
at  best  an  indirect  measure  of  what  they  purport  to  assess.  At 
worst,  reliance  on  such  instruments  for  instructional  decisions 
is  fraught  with  hazards;  Ravitch  worries  that  reaul ts-oriented 
reformers  may  have  "tied  their  definition  of  academic  achieve- 
ment to  the  most  mechanistic  measures  of  accountability....  A 
flood  of  worksheets  and  stcindardized  tests  has  led  to  a 
curriculum  top-heavy  with  skills  and  barren  of  cultural 
content"  (Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, 1986), 

What  do  teachers  rely  on?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  altogether  clear  from  the  existing  literature.  The 
question  needs  clarification — rely  on  for  what?  Once  students 
are  assigned  to  a  reading  group,  then  the  basal  tends  to  make 
decisions.  The  teacher  may  adjust  the  pace  througji  a  given 
series;  students'  oral  reading  fluency  appears  to  be  a  primary 
determinsir--  of  pace  (Allington,  19S3) .  Performance  on  work- 
sheets provides  another  source  of  information  about  student 
performance ,  but  I  know  of  no  systematic  study  of  this  ques- 
tion; it  does  appear  that  worksheet  output  (quantity  if  not 
quality)  is  thought  by  teachers  to  serve  as  an  important 
indicator  of  performance  for  parents. 

In  Summary 

The  program  of  reading  instruction  for  "regular  students" 
is,  in  my  opinion,  lacking  in  a  number  of  respects.  The 
materials  are  inchoate  and  piecemeal ,  the  instruction  is 
didactic  and  pedestrian,  and  the  methods  of  assessment  provide 
little  insight  into  student  strengths  and  weakness  beyond  a 
surface  level.  The  fundamental  problem  is  the  conceptual  base 
on  which  contemporary  literacy  programs  are  founded;  an 
assembly^line  notion  built  around  tacking  small  packets  of 
skills  onto  the  bodies  as  they  move  past. 

Most  children  from  middle-class  homes  do  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  literacy.  The  NASP  (National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress )  findings  suggest  that  the  norm  may  be 
rudimentary  at  best— progress  in  the  early  grades  in  low-level 
skills,  poor  performance  in  the  later  grades  on  more  demanding 
knowledge,  and  a  quality  of  writing  that  is  a  national  tragedy 
(NAEP,  1985,  19S6;  Congressional  Budget  Office,  1986).  There 
must  be  a  way  of  making  more  informed  use  of  the  resources 
available  in  the  public  school  systems  to  help  the  typical 
middle-class  youngster  become  more  fully  literate*... 
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In  this  subsection  four  topics  will  be  sketched ;  ( a)  a 
brief  history  of  the  concept  of  a  compensatory  program  for 
reading  acquisition;  (b )  an  account  of  the  distinctions  that 
set  compensatory  programs  apart  from  regular  programs  at  t.he 
present  time;  and  ( c)  a  description  of  the  prototjrpical  ^^most 
effective"  consideration  of  the  "most  effective"  school 
environment  for  these  children. 

History 

Several  histories  of  the  compensatory  education  movement 
probably  exist;  the  account  that  fell  into  my  hands  most 
quickly  is  Ed  Gordon's  (1979)  response  to  the  papers  in  the 
Res nick-Weaver  volumes ,  Theory  and  Practice  In  Early  Reading, 
Gordon's  opening  comments  set  a  proper  context:  "The  education 
of  large  numbers  of  children  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  with 
a  variety  of  personal  characteristics  can  be  said  to  be  a 
problem  peculiar  to  modern  societies"  (p,  300) -  The  remark 
might  te  amplified  for  the  present;  The  effective  education  of 
large  numbers  of  children, The  United  States  has  long  been  a 
polyglot*  and  the  presence  in  our  schools  of  children  covering 
a  wide  range  of  social  and  cultural  differences  is  not  new  by 
any  means . 

The  quest  for  effective  education  springs  from  a  numter  of 
sources.  As  Gordon  notes,  the  1960s  saw  an  emphasis  on  equity; 
this  concept  is  a  slippe.;y  one  (Calf  ee*  1983c )  -  The  basic 
conflict  i3  between  a  definition  grounded  in  equality  of 
opportunity  versus  the  requirement  of  equal  outcomes.  More- 
over, the  goal  can  either  be  for  tht  individual  (at  some  non- 
trivial  minimum)  or  for  designated  groups  (mxnorities ,  the 
poor^  boys  or  girls). 

In  the  1960s,  both  the  Office  of  Educational  Opportunity 
and  the  Office  of  Education  (USOE)  sponsored  a  number  of  school 
programs  designed  to  reduce  the  achievement  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  students  ^  between  minority  p^d  majority-  These 
prograins  included  new  methods  and  the  use  of  technology, 
nursery-school  and  daycare  programs ,  television  aimed  at  the 
home ,  anti-dropout  programs ,  and  compensatory  education 
programs. 

The  largest  Federal  program  has  been  that  which  provides 
direct  support  of  public  schools ,  first  as  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educational  Act  of  1965,  later  as 
Chapter  1  of  the  Educational  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  This  funding,  designed  to  ''provide  financial  assist"" 
ance  to  local  education  agencies  serving  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low  income  families  to  expand 
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and  improve  their  educational  programs"  (Kirat  &  Jung,  1980,  p- 
A) ,  in  1982  allocated  almost  $3  billion  to  13,000  school 
districts  throughout  the  United  States  (Stonehill  &  Groves, 
1983). 

Compensatory  education  is  based  on  a  deficit  model , 
Additional  resources  are  targeted  to  the  student,  in  order  to 
malce  up  for  a  lack  of  some  sort  -  What  can  be  expected  as  a 
result  of  this  allocation?  Gordon  gives  an  answer:  "Society's 
response    to    the   problem   of   the    education   of    the    poor  has 

reflected    one    of    two    views    of    human    nature  ,     [A]  more 

tractile  or  plastic  view  of  human  nature , , .suggests  that 
intervention  can  result  in  a  changed  quality  of  function ,the 
opposing,  and  more  popular  view, , -is  that  little  can  be  done 
with  the  have-nots  in  society, , .  This  view  leads  to 
missionary^type  efforts  designed  to  make  the  doer  feel 
better..-"  (p-  307)- 

The  missionary  effort  need  not  be  quite  so  pessimistic  - 
Gordon  proposes  an  alternative  later  in  his  chapter;  the 
reading  deficit  in  disadvantaged  students  can  be  described  in 
developmental  language  -  Reading  comprises  a  series  of  stages 
{Chall,  1983)-  During  the  early  stages  the  major  tasks  are 
low-level  skills,  predominately  decoding  (phonics) .  The 
logical  conclusion  is  to  build  compensatory  programs  arounc  the 
principles  of  "a  slower  presentation  rate,  involving  a  good  bit 
of  repetition,  and  [with]  generally  lower  standards  and  goals 
than  other  programs  (p.  300)."  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
Gordon  supports  this  argument,  only  that  he  lays  it  out  as  the 
foundation  for  many  programs-  As  he  notes,  ''the  discovery  of 
differtince&  between  two  distinct  populations  may  not  enable  us 
to  specify  the  nature  of  the  learning  projlems  [and  remedies?] 
involved"  (p-  308>- 

Another  dimension  to  the  debate,  which  appears  only 
rarely^  is  the  distinction  between  starting  level  and  learning 
rate.  Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  question  of  who  or  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  gap  between  groups  of  students,  is  the 
difference  best  characterized  as  a  gap  in  the  starting  level 
( ability  on  entry  to  school,  the  focus  of  Head  Start,  Sesame 
Street,  and  the  like) ,  or  a  difference  in  learning  rates ,  or 
both*  I  will  not  attempt  to  define  or  t^esolve  this  niatter 
here,  but  simply  identify  it  as  a  significant  task  for  educa- 
tional measurement  in  the  fut^ire  (Rogosa,  Williaibson,  & 
Willett,  in  press). 

Typical  Programs 

What  are  compensatory  programs  like  today?  A  few  years 
ago,  Priscilla  Drum  and  I  summarized  the  results  of  our  survey 
of  the  area  as  follows* 
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What  is  the  profile  of  the  "typical"  compensatory 
reading  program  of  the  1970s? , . , .  Compensatory 
reading  funds  supported  aides  and  extra  materials , 
andf  to  an  increasing  extent*  reading  specialists. 
The  latter  gave  intensive  instruction  to  small 
groups-  Aides  decreased  effective  class  size  and 
increased  instructional  time — a  cost  effectiveness 
analysis  of  these  alternative  resources  would  seem 
helpful .  Materials  increase  the  available  variety 
and  make  it  more  likely  that  if  one  approach  doesn't 
work  for  the  student ,  an  alternative  is  readily 
available.  Otherwise,  coDpensatory  programs  resemble 
"regular"  reading  instruction,  for  the  most  part. 
Funds  increase  the  amount  of  instruction,  without 
necessarily  changing  the  manner. . .  (Driim  &  Calfee, 
1979,  pp-  184-185) 

The  data  for  the  ETS  siarvey  of  compensatory  reading 
programs  (Calfee  &  Drum,  1979)  was  collected  in  1972-73,  The 
profile  was  consistent  with  earlier  studies  (e.g. *  Austin  5i 
Morrison,  1963)  as  well  as  somewhat  later  data  (NIE,  1977a>. 
Changes  in  the  present  situation  appear  relatively  minor  * 
pullout  programs  are  probably  more  commonplace,  aides  are 
typical,  but  reading  specialists  play  a  greater  role. 

The  review  by  Allington  < 1986 )  paints  a  picture  of 
compensatory  reading  programs  for  the  mid-1980s  that  is 
consistent  with  the  preceding  conclusions. 

Of  students  served  by  Title  I  programs »  85  percent 
receive  instruction  in  reading  or  language  arts  for 
between  two  and  one-half  (Allington,  19S0b)  and  three 
and  one-half  (NIE,  1977b )  hours  per  week,  the  vast 
majority  in  pullout  compensatory  instruction  classes 
(p ,  261 ) .  The  pullout  structure  produces  a  more 
easily  followed  "audit  ti:**il"  (Shulman,  1983) , 
[enabling]  local  and  state  education  personnel  to 
verify  compliance  with  the  "supplement  but  not 
supplant*'  regulation  with  ease.  The  pullout  program 
structure  was  not  motivated  by  pedagogical  concerns* 
adec|uate  empirical  evidence,  or  learning  theory  <p . 
263) , 

A  result  of  the  separation  is  the  fragmentation  of 
the  school  experience  for  Title  I  students  <Kaestle  & 
Smith,  1982)*  — Few  remedial  students  received 
instruction  that  supplemented  their  core  classroom 
instruction,  but  were  taught  by  classroom  and 
remedial  teachers  who  generally  expressed  different 
beliefs  about  student  needs  and  offered  different 
objectives  as  targets  for  instruction  (Johns ton ^ 
Allington^  &  Afflerbach,  1985), 
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Half  of  the  teachers  interviewed  [by  Johnston, 
Ailing ton,  &  Af f lerbach,  1965]  were  unable  to 
identify  the  basal  series  used  in  any  given  remedial 
student 's  classroom,  and  more  than  two- thirds  could 
not  identify  the  specific  reader  or  level  of  textbook 
the  student  was  placed  in.  Only  one  in  five  class- 
room teachers  could  identify  the  reading  material  a 
remedial  student  from  his  or  her  classroom  was  using 
in  the  remedial  setting  {p. 

Pata .indicate  that  additional  instructional  time  is 
usually  not  available  [as  a  result  of  compensatory 
instruction  through  pullout  programs ] ,  The  most 
damaging  evidence  is  provided  by  Lignon  and  Boss 
( 1980 )  [who  found  that]  instructional  time  provided 
by  the  regular  program  is  supplanted  by  the  instruc- 
tional time  provided  the  Title  I  program. • ^Vanecko 
and  Ames  (19S0)  fo\md  that  in  nine  of  the  thirteen 
districts  that  they  studied  students  in  Title  I 
schools  actually  received  less  reading  and  language 
arts  instruction  than  students  in  nOii-Title  I  schools 
{an  average  of  about  seven  minutes  a  day  less).-,Kim- 
brough  and  Hill  (1981 )  found  that  federally  funded 
compensatory  education  programs  tended  to  replace 
core  classroom  instruction,  especially  in  reading  (p* 
266-267) .  [In  addition] ,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
scheduled  time  was  spent  in  "set  up*'  activities 
before  the  beginning  of  any  instructional  activity. 
That  is^  from  the  time  one  previous  group  was 
released  until  the  next  group  began  receiving 
instruction,  nearly  ten  minutes  of  the  thirty  minute 
period  passed  (Allington*  1994,  p.  269)* 

A  similar  pattern  of  findings  was  reported  by  Kimbrctigh 
and  Hall  (1981  >  in  their  (admittedly  limited)  sajtple  of  24 
elementary  schools  in  6  districts  across  the  nation-  The  Rand 
researchers  examined  "worst  case**  scenarios  in  two  areas : 
interference  and  crosa-sub^idy *  Their  conclusions,  even  if  not 
altogether  typical,  are  disturbing. 

Th&y  found  that  Federal  programs  (primarily  compensatory 
readi^ng  programs )  interfered  with  the  basic  curriculum  of 
reading  in  several  ways:  (a )  core  classroom  instruction  was 
interrupted  by  pullout  activities ;  (b )  core  instruction  was 
replaced  by  remedial  activities;  (c)  the  teaching  methods 
clashed  between  programs;  (d)  administrative  burdens  were 
increased;  (e)  staff  conflicts  ensued;  and  (f)  students  were 
segregated  for  large  amounts  of  time .  Cross-subsidisation 
resulted  from  children  who  were  eligible  for  multiple  categori- 
cal prograins;  almost  anything  could  happen  under  these  condi- 
tions . 
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Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the  apparently  chaotic 
management  of  compensatory  reading,  the  effects  of  such 
programs  have  been  rather  disappointing  when  gauged  against 
student  achievement.  Carter  (1984),  Cooley  (1981),  Kaestle  and 
Smith  (1982),  and  Levin  (1977)  are  among  those  who  have 
remarked  about  the  disappointing  effect  of  compensatory 
programs  on  standardised  achievement  test  scores. 

Another  Indication  is  the  degree  of  changes  in  the 
performance  of  minority  j^imgsters  over  the  past  few  decades  - 
Because  of  the  link  between  minority  status  and  socioeconomic 
level  in  this  country,  compensatory  programs  are  more  likely  to 
serve  minority  than  majority  youngsters.  The  relation  is  not 
one— to— one,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  compensatory  programs  would  Serve  to  alleviate  the  gap  in 
performance  between  majority  and  minority  students  -  Another 
key  is  to  look  at  trends  in  performance  in  disadvantaged  urban 
communities • 

The  picture  varies  slightly  depending  on  the  data  source 
one  examines,  but  some  generalizations  seem  trustworthy-  First, 
the  gap  between  majority  and  minority  performance  is  still 
substantial ,  and  a  similar  comment  holds  for  the  difference 
between  disadvantaged  urban  areas  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Second,  the  gaps  have  grown  smaller  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 
Third,  the  reduction  is  most  marXed  for  students  in  the  early 
school  years*  and  less  so  for  high  school  students. 

For  instance,  in  the  NAEP  (1984)  Reading  Report  Card, 
which  resents  trends  over  four  national  assessments  from  1971 
to  1 964 ,  Black  and  Hispanic  students  judged  to  read  at  an 
"intermediate"  level  (roughly  the  performance  ejected  of  a 
typical  junior  high  student)  shows  a  steady  increase  over  each 
assessment  to  the  next,  and  for  all  three  age  groups  (9-,  13- 
and  17-years  of  age),  increases  that  range  from  2  to  10  percent 
(in  one  instance  more  than  20  percent)-  Majority  students  also 
show  an  increasing  trend,  but  only  about  5  percent.  By  age  17, 
however ,  90  percent  of  majority  students  have  achieved  this 
level,  whereas  only  about  60  percent  of  minority  students  have 
attained  it-  It  its  analysis  of  NAEP  data,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (1986,  p-  81)  notes  that  the  difference  between 
the  national  average  and  the  performance  in  disadvantaged  urban 
districts  was  -29  points  in  1970  for  9-year  olds,  and  only  -19 
points  in  the  1983  assessment.  By  contrast,  the  same  differ- 
ences were  -25  and  -22  points  for  17-year  olds  in  1970  and 
1983  f  respectively. 

Multiple-choice  tests  of  reading  comprehension  do  not 
necessarily  assess  higher-level  skills,  no  matter  the  labeled 
"obj  ective Writing  puts  greater  demands  on  the  students 
expressive  ability.  The  NAEP  (1986)  report  on  writing  is  not 
encouraging  in  this  regard.     The  draft  report  that  I  have  in 
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hand  lacks  the  "data  appendix,"  and  the  analyses  do  not 
highlight  some  comparisons  most  relevant  to  my  purposes. 
Nonetheless ,  the  available  information  is  supportive  of  the 
earlier  conclusicxis the  proportion  of  youngst^^rs  at  any  age 
who  can  meet  a  minimal  criterion  of  adequate  wri  ing  is  greater 
for  majority  than  for  minority  youngsters,  and  there  are  no 
clear  trends  from  1974  to  1984  indicating  improved  performance 
by  any  group ,  The  gap  between  maj  ori ty  and  minority  ranges 
between  15-25  points  over  years  and  ages. 

Interpretation  of  these  aggregate  patterns  is  difficult , 
of  course.  The  implication  that  leaps  to  mind  is  that  funding 
allocated  to  compensatory  programs  has  not  caused  any  concomi- 
tant improvement  in  performance  over  the  long  haul—small  but 
unsustainable  effects  at  best.  What  is  needed  for  secure 
causal  conclusions  is  an  experiment,  which  will  provide  the 
basis  for  deciding  how  to  aid  »-hildren  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds .  Such  an  experiment  has  been  conducted — Follow 
Through — with  results  that  appear  clear cut  at  first  reading, 
but  are  less  convincing  on  closer  examination, 

Effective  Programs 

Give  preschoolers  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  a  Head 
Start  and  the  "problem"  will  be  solved;  provide  supplementary- 
funding  to  support  these  students  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
"problem"  will  be  solved;  the  easy  answers  of  the  early  1960s 
did  not  appear  to  work,  and  so  the  Follow  Through  prograin  was 
proposed*  An  extension  of  Rivlin's  (1971)  conception  of 
"planned  variation,"  the  idea  was  to  carry  out  a  sustained  and 
detailed  investigation  of  the  relative  effects  on  student 
achievement  of  a  number  of  distinctive  approaches  to  meeting 
the  school  needs  of  poor  children,  "[Follow  Through!  survived 
as  one  of  the  last  initiatives  of  the  War  on  Poverty  because 
the  planners  described  it  as  an  'experimental  program*  that 
would  aid  in  identifying  educational  approaches  that  'work 
best*  with  low^income  children  and  their  families"  (Rhine, 
198la,  p.  298). 

I  will  assume  that  the  reader  is  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  Follow  Through  experiment.  A  variety  if  different  instruc- 
tional approaches  were  itrLplemented  in  a  nationwide  simple  of 
schools.  The  sponsors  of  the  approaches  worked  with  the  local 
sites  to  put  the  programs  into  place .  A  standard  model  was 
used  for  evaluation,  including  methods  of  classroom  observation 
and  student  assessment;  the  former  emphasized  classroom 
management  and  the  latter  relied  on  standardized  achievement 
tests. 

The  results  were  straightforward  t  "The  highes  t  mean 
scores  on  the  MAT  [Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests]  were 
attained    by    students    enrolled    in    two    models,     the  Direct 
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Instruction  Model  and  the  Behavior  Analysis  Model"  (Rhine, 
1931a,  p,  302 )  _  The  positive  effects  of  these  progranis, 
especially  the  Direct  Instruction  {DI )  model ,  were  so  con- 
sistent and  striking  as  to  be  virtually  unarguable;  for  primary 
school  students  in  many  sites,  including  disadvantaged  urban 
neighborhoods,  performance  on  standardised  tests  far  exceeded 
expectations  of  control  groups,  as  well  as  the  other  "experi- 
mental" programs  _  Rhine  < 1931a,  p -  302 )  notes  some  qualifies- 
tiona :  (a)  the  DI  sponsors  may  have  been  more  aggressive  and 
effective  Itv  implementing  the  program;  (b)  the  program  may  have 
been  easier  for  teachers  to  implement ;  (c)  the  program  goals 
may  have  been  a  closer  match  to  the  outcome  measures;  and  (d) 
practice  in  the  classroom  may  have  reinforced  skills  parallel- 
ing to  the  outcome  measures. 

Many  educated  people  stand  in  respect  of  the  experimental 
method-  It  has  served  us  well  in  the  natural  sciences-  Social 
experiments  pose  different  challenges,  as  noted  by  several 
coiaments  in  Rhine's  (1981a)  analysis: 

The  strong  emphasis  on  ethnic  minority  representation 
and  parent  participation  in  Follow  Through  often 
appeared  to  transform  the  proj  ect  into  a  lightning 
rod  that  attracted  flashes  of  energy  generated  by 
expressions  of  discontent  and  demands  for  social 
Justice  that  surged  ^,hrough  the  larger  society*  (p- 
293) 

There  is  general  agreement  that  results  of  the 
national  evaluation  would  have  been  more  meaningful 
if  goals  of  the  Follow  Through  Project,  and  of  many 
participating  models ,    had  been  stated  with  greater 

clarity  (p,    298)    The    interest    [of    USOE  Follow 

Through  administrators]  in  approximating  a  truly 
experimental  approach  in  the  proj  ect  clearly  was 
subordinate  to  their  primary  goal,  which  was  to  keep 
alive  the  possibility  that  eventually  Follow  Through 
could  be  converted  into  a  major  national  service 
project  on  the  scale  of  Head  Start-     (p.  300) 

Organizing  and  administrating  social  intervention 
studies  usually  require  much  attention  to  building 
and  maintaining  effective  coalitions  of  stakeholders 
whose  interest  often  are  diverse  and  competitive.  In 
such  circumstances  there  may  be  frequent  conflicts 
between  methodological  requirements  and  administra- 
tive requirements  in  decision  making----  The  chal^ 
lenge  for  social  scientists  is  to  learn  how  to  use 
their  expertise  and  professional  skills  with  as  mwch 
objectivity  as  possible  in  politicised  enviroranents » 
{p.  301) 
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Objectivity  depends  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  on  the 
lens  through  which  the  object  Is  observed.  The  Direct  Instruc- 
tion model  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  vision  of  schooling 
In  literacy  that  I  have  sketched  earlier  in  this  paper .  The 
teacher  in  a  BI  program  is  very  closely  scripted;  little  or  no 
deviation  is  permitted  from  the  prescribed  routine.  The 
primary  emphasis  is  on  the  acquisition  of  decoding  and  vocabu^ 
lary  skills.  An  objective— based  construal  of  curriculum  seems 
quite  agreeable  to  the  DI  philosophy.  And  students  perform 
much  better  than  comparison  groups  -  Documentation  of  these 
points  can  be  gained  from  the  original  Follow  Through  reports 
(Rhine,  1981b ) ,  and  from  £  wide  array  of  articles  by  the  DI 
sponsors  (e  *g  * ,  Becker,  1977;  Becker,  Engleinann,  Canine,  & 
Rhine,   1981;  Meyer,  Gersten,  &  Gutkin,  1983}- 

Without  pretending  to  be  unbiased  (my  theoretical  orienta- 
tion leads  me  to  question  the  precepts  of  this  approach  to 
schooling),  I  will  nonetheless  present  a  reading  of  "follow^ 
up"  data  on  the  DI  model.  Becker  and  Gersten  (1982)  provide 
the  data  base  for  this  analysis  in  their  analysis  of  A  Follow- 
UD  of  Follow  Through:  The  Later  Effects  of  the  Direct  instruc- 
tion Model  on  Children  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

The  report  covers  some  of  the  yxjungsters  who  were  included 
in  the  original  Follow  Through  experiment.  Only  a  handful  of 
the  original  sites  were  included  in  the  follow— up — East  St- 
Louis;  Smithville,  Tennessee;  Uvalde,  Texas;  Dayton,  Ohio;  and 
Tupelo,  Mississippi .  Purists  might  question  the  representa- 
tiveness of  these  sites;  I  do  not  see  this  issue  as  critical  - 
Mobility  and  variation  in  test  instruments  reflect  the  reality 
of  educational  research;  others  wiser  than  I  must  find  the 
solution  to  the  practical  realities  of  school  assessment. 

What  do  the  data  show?  Beclcer  and  Gersten  give  the 
following  simimary:  "Itesults  indicated  consistently  strong, 
significant  effects  in  WRAT  reading  scores  (decoding),  consis- 
tent effects  in  math  problem  solving  and  spelling,  and  moderate 
effects  in  most  other  academic  domains*  Students  appeared  to 
retain  the  knowledge  and  problem-solving  skills  they  had 
mastered  in  the  primary  grades.  However,  without  a  continuing 
program,  most  students  demonstrated  losses  when  compared  to  the 
standardization  sample  of  the  achievement  tests"  (p*  75)- 

The  Becker-Gers ten  article  is  brief  but  meaty,  18  pages , 
including  nine  tables/figures  and  three  pages  of  references, 
which  means  not  a  lot  of  prose .  Moreover,  the  authors  argue 
against  pooling  data  over  sites  for  reasons  that  are  under- 
standable. Despite  the  cautions  of  the  authors ,  but  in  the 
interest  of  gaining  a  "picture"  for  my  simple  mind,  I  proceeded 
to  aggregate  the  data- 
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The  results  of  my  analysis  (Figure  lV-3)  come  from  an 
integration  of  information  from  all  of  the  tables  and  the 
figure  in  the  Becker^Gersten  report.  Following  the  authors ' 
aasignment ,  I  assume  that  the  WRAT  (Vide  Range  Achievement 
Test )  measures  "decoding'*  or  basic  phonics ,  which  is  an 
emphasis  of  the  DX  program.  X  assume  that  performance  on  the 
MAT  (Metropolitan  Achievem&nt  Test)  is  more  closely  associated 
with  development  in  vocabulary  and  comprehension.  X  have 
aggregated  performance  over  sites  *  using  bot".i  weighted  and 
unweighted  means  (the  differences  were  trivial) .  X  have  made 
the  assumption  that  the  clientele  of  compensatory  programs,  in 
the  absence  of  effective  intervention,  will  average  around  the 
^Oth  percetitile  level  on  standardized  achievement  tests. 

My  interpretation  of  the  Becker-Gersten  findings,  based  on 
all  of  these  asstim^tions ,  is  a  follows:  First,  the  DI  program 
does  improve  the  performance  of  children  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  on  tests  that  assess  the  "skill'*  being  taught: 
decoding.  Second,  the  program  is  not  effective  in  sustaining 
the  advantage  on  that  skill;  decoding  or  phonics  may  seem  a 
low-level  matter,  but  an  argument  can  be  made  that  understand- 
ing the  English  spelling-sound  system  is  in  fact  a  higher-level 
concept  (Venezky,  1970).  Third,  and  more  problematic  given  the 
data  available,  the  program  does  not  appear  to  promote  transfer 
to  the  other  areas  of  literacy  (vocabulary  development  and 
comprehension)  as  measured  by  the  instruments.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  MAT  is  a  Valid  measure  of  vocabulary  or 
comprehension,  but  that  the  comprehension  and  problem-solving 
capacity  tapped  by  this  battery  is  considerably  greater  than 
for  the  WRAl. 

In  a  nutshell,  DI  teaches  what  it  teaches — relatively  low- 
level  skills.  These  are  not  transferable  over  time  to  increas- 
ing demands,  nor  do  they  transfer  to  the  higher-level  knowledge 
and  skills  that  comprise  literacy  (as  measured  by  multiple 
choice  tests).  One  might  conclude  with  Becker  and  Gersten  that 
''more  of  the  same"  is  needed;  if  the  goal  of  schooling  is 
independent  growth,  however,  then  this  picture  of  the  sixth 
grader  from  a  DI  program  in  the  primary  grades  is  not  too 
encouraging. 

Effective  Schools 

Another  major  entry  on  the  scene  for  improving  the. reading 
ability  of  children  from  poor  homes  is  the  '^Effective  Schools" 
movement .  Springing  from  several  independent  sources  in  the 
early  1970s  (Purkey  &  Smith,  1982;  Clark,  Lotto ^  &  Astuto, 
1984) ,  the  main  thrust  of  the  work  is  the  finding  that  some 
schools  (mainly  at  the  elementary  level)  serving  low-income 
neighborhoods  succeeded  in  promoting  student  achievement  far 
above  predictions.  The  methods  were  generally  to  look  for 
outliers,  and  then  examine  the  more  effective  schools  for 
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traits     that     distinguish     them    from    their    less  successful 
cotuiterparts . 

Pur key   and    Smith    ( 1982) ,    Clark  et   al.    (1964) ,  MacKensie 
C 1983) ,   and  Cuban  (1983) ,   inter  alia,  have  provided  extensive 
and    detailed    analyses    of    this    liter  attire,    and    I    will  not 
reiterate   their   work  here .      The   critical   features  generally 
include   a   stress   on   leadership,    a   concentration  on  academic 
objectives ,  high  expectations  for  all  students ,  and  continuous 
monitoring   of   performance.      The   operationalization  of  these 
features    varies    from  one   study    to   another,    but   the  general 
character  of  the  items  on  the  list  makes  sense  to  me.  Virtu- 
ally all  studies  rely  on  multiple  choice  tests  as  the  primary 
indj^cator  of  effectiveness — a  weak  reed,  in  my  opinion. 

The  studies  are  subject  to  the  problem  that  plagues  most 
correlational  worki     which  are  the  critical  causal  variables , 
and  how   can  one  manipulate    these   to  effect   change?      Of  the 
several,    efforts    to    improve    schools    based  on   this   model,  at 
least  ti?ose  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  barriers  to  success" 
ful   implementation  have  proven  rather   substantial.      Clark  et 
al.   {19?A)  put  the  matter  thusly: 

Why  effective  schools  exist,   are  sustained,   fail  to 
emerge ,    or    fail   over    time   is   unclear ,  Exogenous 
shocks   to,    and  support  mechanisms  for ,    schools  and 
systems   undoubtedly  assist  in  the  creation  of  more 
effective   schools ,      The  key,    however,    lies   in  the 
people  who  populate  particular  schools  at  particular 
times,    and  their  interaction  within  these  organiza- 
tions.     The  Search  for  excellence  in  schools  is  the 
search  for  excellence  in  people,     (p.  50) 

Hie  difficulty  at  present  is  that  we  seem  constrained  to  a 
"search  for  excellence.*'    Instead,  we  should  aim  to  create  it. 
The  needs   for  human  capital  and   the  goals   of  equity  suggest 
that  a  primary  task  for  education  in  the  United  States  is  the 
development  of  effective  mechanisms  for  fostering  excellence  in 
the   people  who  populate  our  schools,   regardless  of   the  back^ 
grounds  from  which  they  come  (Gardner,  1934). 

In  Suimarv 

After  a  ciuarter-century  of  sustained  and  earnest  effort  by 
school  people,  significant  allocation  of  Federal  resources,  and 
substantial  amounts  of  educational  research  on  the  matter,  the 
correlation  between  socioeconomic  status  and  reading  achieve— 
ment  remains  a  basic  reality  in  American  schools.     One  reaction 
to    this    state    of    affairs    is    acceptance — the    relation  is 
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Something  that  we  have  to  live  with,  even  though  the  conse- 
quences may  be  troublesome  for  v^atever  reason, 

in  my  own  thinking,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  correla- 
tion needs  to  be  viewed  as  a  constant  *  Present  programs  of 
curriculum  and  instruction  appear  to  be  significantly  off  the 
mark  when  gauged  against  the  broader  reaches  of  literacy  as  I 
have  described  the  concept .  Youngsters  whose  parents  are 
better  educated  and  are  able  to  spend  time  and  other  resources 
to  promote  growth  in  literacy— auch  youngsters  are  at 
multiple  advantage ,  For  them,  the  school  serves  to  multiply 
pre-existing  differences. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  reinforced  by  a  number  of  forces : 
curriculuin  materials,  textbook  publishers,  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator training  programs ,  state  and  district  guidelines , 
testing  programs,  and  the  inertia  of  practices  and  conventions 
that  have  been  in  place  for  decades.  The  situation  need  not  be 
as  it  is,  but  change  will  not  cojne  easily > 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  significant  change  is 
possible,  but  that  it  most  likely  will  spring  from  activity  at 
the  local  elementary  school  site,  the  consequence  of  profes- 
sional izat  ion  of  the  School  staff,  teachers ,  and  adminis- 
trators. Federal  and  state  policy  can  be  redesigned  to  promote 
this  goal;  directing  resources  ( and  accountability)  to  the 
school  site  rather  than  to  the  student  would  be  a  major 
advance,  I  would  urge  that  any  such  modification  be  carried 
out  in  stages;  try  several  variations  in  a  limited  niimber  of 
settings  and  monitor  the  results .  Rivlin'S  ( 1971 )  concept  of 
planned  variation  seems  as  sound  today  as  it  did  more  than  a 
decade  ago* 

Another  reconmiendation  is  the  re-establishment  of  a  strong 
Federal  and  state  role  in  evaluation  and  monitoring.  Local 
educational  agencies  tend  *lot  to  be  reflective;  they  have  too 
many  things  to  do  to  stop  and  thinh*  They  experiment  and 
collect  data  only  in  response  to  mandates.  Until  the  culttire 
of  the  school  changes ,  external  agencies  will  Toe  the  primary 
vehicle  for  promoting  systematic  school  improvement*  and  for 
establishing  networks  to  share  information  about  such  i:f forts , 
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1:EACHING  thinking  to  chapter  i  STUDENTS 


What  is  it  we  war^t  most  for  students  to  gain  through 
school?  We  undoubtjidly  v^oald  agree  that  it  is  the  ability  to 
manage  their  lives  on  tneir  own,  competently,  considerately, 
and  productively - 

What  is  it  that  we  try  hardest  to  teach  to  students  in 
school?  We  undoubtedly  must  agret  that  it  is  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  social  studies,  and  science. 

What  is  the  underlying  match  between  our  consensual  goals 
and  our  conventional  ciorriculum?  That  is,  why  do  we  teach  the 
things  we  do?  There  are,  of  course,  several  answers.  First, 
within  these  disciplines  there  lie  certain  basic  survival 
tools ,  cert£.in  knowledge  and  skills  that  all  adults  ought  to 
have ,  Beyond  that,  there  are  also,  for  some  students  in  some 
of  these  disciplines,  the  beginnings  of  what  may  become 
career-specific  knowledge  ancl  skills.  But  we  would  argue  that, 
for  the  random  student,  the  real  motive  for  including  any 
particular  topic  in  the  curriculum  runs  deeper.  The  real 
motive,  we  would  argue,  derives  from  the  potential  value  of 
that  topic  as  a  medium  for  teaching  the  students  about  differ- 
ent perspectives  and  modes  of  thought  that  they  might  apply  to 
their  own  worlds. 

If  this  is  indeed  the  major  goal  of  our  curricular 
content,  then  it  is  not.,  in  the  current  educational  context, 
serving  its  purpose.  I  am  willing  to  assert  this  on  a  single 
argument :  i:he  very  idea  that  the  real  purpose  of  immersing 
students  in  such  stuff  is  to  teach  thinking  is  strictly  an 
adult  insight. 

When  I  was  ^  student,  even  a  high  school  student,  I 
operated  on  the  beliefs  that  the  reason  for  studying  history 
was  to  memorize  the  facts,  the  reason  for  solving  math  problems 
was  to  get  the  right  answers ,  and  the  reason  for  writing 
compositions  was  because  we  had  to,  I  was  not  a  bad  student, 
and  I  do  not  believe  these  attitudes  were  atypical .  To  '  the 
contrary,  I  believe  they  are  very  typical  of  students ,  now  as 
well  as  then. 

If  we  truly  intend  our  course  materials  to  be  the  vehicles 
as  well  as  the  objects  of  thought,  then  that  goal  should  not 
fall  into  the  category  of  an  adult  insight,  Indeed  it  should 
not  be  an  insight  at  all.  It  should  be  obvious,  and  it  should 
be  obvious  to  students  while  they  are  in  school;  while  they  are 
trying  to  learn  what  we  hope  they  will  have  learned  by  the  time 
they  get  out. 
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In  this  paper,  I  will  discuss  ways  that  we  might  better 
teach  students  to  think-  The  point  of  my  preface  is  to  make 
clear  that^  although  this  goal  is  currently  all  the  rage,  it  is 
neither  revolutionary  nor  flaky-  The  development  of  thinking 
skills  has  long  been  a  central  if  somewhat  elusive  goal  of  our 
pedagogical  agenda. 

The  current  interest  in  teaching  thinking  has  been 
provoked  by  the  onset  of  the  information  era,  supported  by 
recent  advances  in  cognitive  theory,  and  begged  by  the  results 
of  domestic  evaluations  and  international  comparisons  of  our 
students'  higher-order  cognitive  skills-  In  spirit,  the 
movement  has  been  directed  more  towards  fostering  excellence 
than  overcoming  the  opposite.  Yet  there  is  the  hope  that,  as 
the  issues  become  better  understood  and  the  ciirricula  multiply 
and  mature,  it  will  yield  effective  methods  for  correcting  the 
special  probleiDS  of  low-achieving  students. 


The  Current  Status  of  Curricula  on  Thinking 


In  this  section,  I  will  provide  an  overview  of  existing 
curricula  on  thinking  skills  -  I  will  not  attempt  a  program- 
bjr-program  description  and  evaluation  of  these  efforts  as  such 
-reviews  already  abound  in  the  open  literature  C e ,g . ^  Chance, 
Ghipman,  Segal,  &  Glaser,  1985;  Costa,  1985;  Nickerson, 
Perkins  &  Smith,  1985;  Segal,  Chipman  &  Glaser,  1985) . 
Instead,  I  will  treat  the  curricula  as  a  group,  doing  my  best 
to  describe  their  common  assumptions,  goals,  and  problems. 

The  fundamental  assumption  motivating  all  curricula  on 
thinking  is  that  there  exists  a  certain  set  of  skills  or 
processes  that  are  common  to  thinking  in  general,  regardless  of 
person,  domain,  or  purpose .  The  common  goal  of  the  curricula 
is  to  teach  those  processes  and,  in  that  sense,  all  fall  under 
the  general  rubric  of  process-oriented  cijtrricula>  In  terms  of 
approach,  however,  they  subdivide  into  two  groups. 

Within  the  first  group ,  the  lessons  are  built  around 
complex  "ecologically  valid''  materials  such  as  real-world 
contindrums ,  specially  written  stories  about  the  true-to-life 
problem-posing  environments  and  problem-solving  lessons  of 
model  compeers,  the  students*  own  writing  or  schoolwork,  or 
even  the  contents  of  Great  Books  (see  Costa^  1985) .  The 
processes  targeted  by  this  first  group  center  on  what  Paul 
(1984)  has  termed  "macrological  skills,"  such  as  :;reativity  and 
the  ability  to  Jeal  with  complex  information  and  multiple 
points  of  view. 

within  the  second  group,  the  lesson  materials  are 
abstract,   similar  to  those  foxmd  in  standardized  psychometric 
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tests  of  aptitude:  dot  matrices,  geometric  figures,  and  simple 
lexical  or  pictorial  multiple-choice  items .  The  processes 
targeted  by  this  group  of  i,>rograms  center  on  what  Paul  has 
termed  "micrological  stills,"  such  as  observation,  classifica^ 
tion,  and  sequencing. 

A  question  of  primary  interest,  for  both  theoretical  and 
practical  reasons,  is  what  are  the  b^sic  and  universal  pro-" 
cesses  that  these  curricula  collectively  endorse.  The  task  of 
generating  a  coherent  answer  to  this  question  is  made  diffi- 
cult ,  but  not  impossible,  by  the  cross-program  differences  in 
tho  levels  or  complexities  of  the  targeted  process _  However, 
there  are  other  obstacles  to  this  endeavor.  First,  and  perhaps 
most  surprisingly,  the  curricula  are  not  uniformly  explicit 
about  the  processes  they  are  intended  to  develop  ( and  this  is 
somewhat  independent  of  whether  the  processes  are  named  or 
numbered).  Second,  even  when  lists  of  processes  are  provided, 
they  often  reflect  a  sloppy  partitioning  of  the  potential 
space .  As  one  example,  process  lists  for  the  Instrumental 
Enrichment  curriculum  cite  logical  reasoning  as  distinct  from 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  (Link,  19S5;  Cliance,  1986) - 
As  another,  among  the  60  skills  comprising  deBono*s  CoRX 
Thinking  Materials  (1975),  there  is  considerable  overlap,  e.g., 
(Consider  All  Factors,  Input,  Expand  and  Information) , 
(Opposing  Points  of  View  and  Examine  Both  Sides),  and  (Object- 
ives, Define  the  Problem,  Target,  and  Purpose)*  Third,  where 
process  overlap  clearly  does  exist  between  programs ,  it  is 
often  disguised  by  differences  in  nomenclature,  rhus,  whp^.  one 
calls  divergent  thinking,  another  calls  lateral  thinking ;  what 
one  calls  sequencing,  another  calls  operational  analyses,  and 
so  on . 

At  a  more  general  level,  the  vast  majority  of  the  programs 
are  directed  toward  developing  students*  analytical  and  logical 
acumen.  But  even  here,  there  are  ardently  voiced  differences 
of  opinion.  Paul  ( 19S4 )  argues  that  programs  intended  to 
develop  such  "critical/analytic'*  thinking  skills  can  be,  at 
best,  of  limited,  short-term  value*  What  students  need  most, 
he  argues ,  are  "strong-sense"  thinking  skills ,  skills  that 
support  the  dialectic,  that  generate  fair-mindedness  and 
reasoned  judgment*  rhese  skills ,  he  continues,  are  based  on 
principled  and  not  procedural  thought ;  they  represent  a 
different  mode  of  thinking  from  that  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
critical/analytic  approach  and  cannot  be  developed  through  any 
direct  extension  thereof _ 

Edward  deBono  comes  down  on  the  value  of  critical  thinking 
and  logic  with  at  least  as  much  force; 
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•  •  ^as  the  teaching  of  thinking  becomes  fashionable, 
there  is  the  serious  conger  that  educators  will  turn 
to  the  only  sort  of  thinking  they  know;  critical 
thinking - 

The  emphasis  on  critical   thinking  has  long  been  the 
bane  of  society  and  education.     (1^B4,  p.  16) 

deBono  then  asserts  that  what  students  lack  moat  are  creative 
thinking  skills;  to  Liaster  these,  they  need  training  in 
perception.     His  arfn:jn*»nt  is  that; 

If  the  perceptions  are  inadequate,  they  cannot  be  put 
right  by  an  excellence  of  logic-  Indeed,  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  we  accept  an  error-free  argument  as 
correct  when  the  logic  may  be  correct ,  but  the 
perceptions  on  which  it  is  based  are  grossly  faulty- 
£1985,  p.  367) 

Despite  the  apparent  disarray  and  disagreement ,  I  will 
argue  that  there  is,  in  face,  considerable  commonality  of  goals 
across  these  programs .  I  would  agree — I'm  sure  we  all 
would— with  Paul*s  ( 1984)  position  that  students  need  to 
develop  the  sort  of  critical  but  open-minded,  flexible,  and 
nonegocertric  thinking  skills  of  the  dialectic .  On  the  other 
hand^  I  would  assert  that  the  only  rational  path  to  these 
abilities  is  through  the  critical  and  analytic  skills  that  he 
rejects-  Except  to  refer  to  roughly  3^000  years  of  philosophi- 
cal scholarship  on  the  issue,  I  offer  no  further  discussion  on 
Paul 's  argument . 

Similarly,  I  must  agree  with  deBono,  that  perceptual 
inflexibility  or  a  fixedness  on  bad  information  is  a  major 
cause  of  irrationality  and  a  major  obstacle  to  creative  or 
productive  Chinking .  On  the  other  hand,  short  of  perfect 
knowledge,  logic  is  the  only  recourse  we  have  for  detecting  the 
incompleteness  or  inconsistencies  of  our  perceptions  * 
Actually,  deBono  himself  knows  Chis  perfectly  well •  He 
acknowledges  it  time  and  again  in  his  writings.  Moreover,  his 
own  curriculum,  the  CoRT  thinking  program,  is  focused  on  the 
logical ,  analytical  skills  necessary  for  evaluating  one  *s 
information  and  perceptions,  DeBono,  in  short,  differs  more  in 
posture  than  stance  from  the  other  program  developers. 

In  the  final  analysis  ^  the  major  difference  between 
programs  is  that  with  which  we  began*  the  difference  in  the 
levels  of  the  targeted  processes  and  principles  (macrological 
versus  micrological )  and  the  nature  of  Che  materials  (abstract 
versus  real-world)  through  which  they  are  exercised*  In  terms 
of  pedagogical  goals,  even  this  distinction  is  empty.  First, 
as  mentioned  above,  che  development  of  macrological  processes 
presumes  operational  knowledge  of  the  micrological   growth;  no 
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one  would  argue  to  the  contrary.  In  terras  of  pedagogical 
effectiveness ,  however ,  the  two  approaches  may  differ  signifi- 
cantly. 

A  glance  at  the  recent  literature  suggests  there  exist 
scores  of  programs  on  thinking  skills  to  choose  from.  In  fact, 
if  one  restricts  attention  to  those  aimed  at  school  children 
(as  opposed  to  pre-schoolers ,  college  students,  or  adults ) , 
there  really  aren't  very  many.  Of  these ^  I  will  base  the 
discussion  in  the  next  section  on  only  six.  I  have  selected 
these  six  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  the  programs 
about  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  tht^  mosL  information. 

The  six  programs  fall,  three  and  three ,  into  the  cate- 
gories of  macrologlcal  and  mxcrologn^cal.  The  three  macrologi- 
cal  programs  are  CoWl  Tt;;Lnh:ing  Materials  (deBono,  1975) , 
Philosophy  for  Children  (Lipman^  Sharp,  fit  Oscanyan,  19S0),  and 
Tl^^  productive  Thinking  Program:  A  Cpurae  xn  Learning  Jt^a,  Think 
(Covington,  Crutchfield,  Davies,  &  Olton,  1974) .  The  three 
micrological  programs  are  1t\^ trumen t a  1  Enri ehmen t  (Fueurs  tein, 
1980),  Intuitive  Math  (Burke,  197l)»  and  Think  (C.  Adams, 
1971 ) .  One  of  the  six  programs ,  Productive  Thinking  >  was 
designed  for  fifth  and  sixth  graders .  The  rest  were  designed 
for  grades  three  or  four  and  up. 

Later  in  the  paper,  I  vjill  describe  a  seventh  program, 
Odyssey;  A  Curriculum  for  Thinking  (M.  Adajns,  1986).  Like  most 
of  the  others  to  be  discussed,  Odvssev  was  designed  for 
students  in  grades  four  and  up .  It  differs  from  the  others , 
however ,  in  offering  more  balanced  coverage  of  the 
micrologic al/macrological  continuum. 


yhat  Works  and  Why? 


The  question  of  what  works  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  one  to 
answer.  One  need  only  examine  the  evaluation  data*  right?  I 
regret  to  report  that  the  evaluation  data  on  these  efforts  do 
not  allow  straightforward  comparisons •  Where  data  exist  and 
are  easy  to  obtain,  they  are  often  flawed  in  design  '  and 
control-  The  good,  if  qualified,  news  is  that  virtually  every 
reported  evaluation  includes  evidence  of  some  gains,  and  amidst 
the  various  evaluation  efforts  there  are  also,  some  extremely 
positive  results. 

Even  if  we  put  on  our  blinders  and  look  only  at  these 
Positive  results  *  there  is  room  for  disappointment .  To  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent ,  at  least  one  of  the  following 
limitations  besets  each  of  the  curricula:  substantial  gains 
tend  to  show  up  only  for  some  students ,  under  the  tut&lage  of 
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only  some  teachers ,  and  ^nly  on  te3ts  that  are  closest  in 
structure  and  content  to  the  course  itself < 

In  this  section,  I  will  address  the  question  of  why  the 
courses  are  more  and  less  effective.  I  will  focus  on  each  of 
the  limitations  cited  above*  As  I  do  so,  I  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  macrological  and  micro- 
logical  approaches  and  to  the  special  needs  of  Chapter  1 
studentjs . 

Of  the  three  limitations ,  the  roost  disheartening  is  the 
tendency  for  significant  gains  to  show  up  only  on  tests  that 
are  highly  similar  to  the  curricula  in  content  and  structure. 
What  this  means,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  transfer  or  generaliza- 
tion of  the  processes  taught  in  these  courses  is  limited.  Yet, 
transfer  is  the  primary  goal  of  a  course  on  thinking.  If  the 
processes  don't  transfer,  they  cannot  even  be  called  thinking. 
They  can  be  called  learning,  or  memory,  or  habit,  but  not 
thinking-  The  purpose  of  a  course  on  thinking  is  to  enhance 
students'  abilities  to  face  new  challenges  and  to  attack  novel 
problems  confidently,  rationally,  and  productively.  For 
Chapter  1  students,  it  is,  moreover,  to  create  the  intellec- 
tual leverage  to  catch  up  and  move  on< 

Whether  to  choose  wisely  among  existing  programs  or  to 
invent  new  ones ,  an  understanding  of  the  f actor^s  that  promote 
and  inhibit  transfer  is  of  first-order  importance.  My  own 
conviction  is  that  when  the  mind  resists  doing  something  that 
we  believe  to  be  intelligent,  it  is  almost  always  because  it  is 
giving  precedence  to  aome  conflicting  but  more  important 
behavior .  I  shall  now  argue  that  the  mind's  apparent  resist- 
ance to  transfer  is  an  e^act  case  in  point. 

Recent  research  in  cognitive  science  converges  on  the 
conclusion  that  the  human  mind  is  nothing  like  a  piecemeal 
catalog  of  knowledge.  When  you  learn  about  a  topic,  your 
memory  does  not  just  store  away  a  list  o£  all  of  the  observa- 
tions ,  facts ,  and  events  about  which  you  hsave  learned. 
Instead,  it  stores  them  away  in  an  intricately  interconnected 
bundle.  The  interconnections  capture  the  various  relationships 
between  those  observations ,  facts ,  and  events  that  you  con- 
sidered while  learning  about  them.  The  memory  structure 
created  from  the  interrelated  bundle  of  information  you  have 
acquired  about  any  given  topic  is  called  a  schema  (plural : 
schemata) . 

Schemata  are  e.^-sential  to  our  ability  to  understand  what 
we  see  and  hear.  por  example,  if  I  told  you  that  I  had  a  big 
dog  named  Fido,  you  woi>";d,  by  virtue  of  your  schema  about  dogs, 
readily  infer  that  Fido  has  four  feet  and  fur,  that  he  barks, 
that  he  is  my  pet — you  would  even  have  a  pretty  good  notion  of 
how  big  he  might  be<     If  I  told  you  that  Kathy,  for  reasonjs  of 
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genetics ,  was  born  without  feet,  you  would  feel  very  little 
compassion — if  you  loiew  she  was  a  goldfish.  If  I  told  you  that 
the  man  who  had  been  sitting  across  the  room  from  me  walked  out 
without  leaving  any  money,  you  would  wonder  what  in  the  world  I 
was  talking  about — unless  you  knew  I  was  in  a  restaurant- 

Thus ,  Schemata  serve  to  organize  and  .'^ill  out  the  scant 
information  we  typically  receive  about  the  world.  They  are  the 
means  by  which  we  are  able  to  use  our  knowledge  and  experience 
to  make  sense  out  of  raw  ambiguity  and  to  find  significance  in 
a  gesture.  But,  notice:  it  was  essential  to  know  tha'^:  Kathy 
was  a  goldfish;  it  was  essential  to  know  that  I  wa^  in  a 
restaurant ,  The  interpretive  advantage  of  the  system  depends 
upon  your  finding  the  appropriate  schema  through  which  to 
interpret  the  information  at  hand* 

The  goldfish  and  restaurant  examples  point  up  one  more 
important  feature  of  the  system:  schemata  bxmdle  together 
information  that  has  been  related  in  one's  experience ;  as  a 
consequence,  they  also  separate  information  that  has  not.  This 
partitioning  of  memories  by  schemata  is  also  generally  benefi- 
cial. To  .see  why,  let  us  again  consider  an  example.  Imagine 
that  you  are  reading  about  John  Dean  in  All  th^  President's  Men 
(Woodward  £c  Bernstein,  1976).  Not  once,  as  you  read  along,  do 
you  confuse  "John"  with  King  John,  Pope  John,  John  Cage,  or 
John  who  was  in  your  fourth-grade  class i  Not  once  do  you  pause 
to  wonder  if  his  family  makes  pork  sausages  or  if  his  brother 
was  killed  in  a  car  accident.  On  reading  that  John  was  a 
Baptist,  you  do  not  take  him  to  be  John  the  Baptist;  you  do  not 
even  consider  the  possibility.  The  point  is  that  when  you  are 
thinking  within  a  schema,  your  thoughts  rarely  wander  to 
another,  no  mater  how  suggestive  the  cues* 

Thus ,  we  see  that  this  partitioning  of  information  by 
schemata  is  to  also  cr'icial  to  cognitive  coherence.  Informa- 
tion that  has  not  been  interrelated  in  your  experience  is  not 
interrelated  in  your  memory;  it  is  coded  in  separate  schemata. 
This  protects  your  thoughts  from  spurious  associations  and  the 
mental  chaos  that  would  result  therefrom.  In  the  interest  of 
teaching  for  transfer,  however,  an  unfortunate  side  effect  is 
that  it  also  inhibits  you  from  jumping  between  schemata,  even 
when  so  doing  would  give  you  the  most  productive  edge  on  a 
Problem. 

All  of  this  makes  for  a  very  persuasive  argument  as  to  why 
content-oriented  efforts  to  teach  thirvking  skills — i .  e . , 
efforts  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with  some  particular  content 
area  such  as  science,  social  studies,  or  arithmetic — are 
Linlikely  to  succeed .  Specifically,  if  the  thir\king  skills  are 
introduced  and  developed  through  specific  content,  they  wi3 1 . 
per  force ,  be  remembered ,  understood ,  and — importantly — 
accessible   only   in   relation   to   that   content*      The  resulting 
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schema  will  hang  together  as  a  richly  intercoruiected  complex  of 
knowledge  about  the  topic-  Here  and  ther-a,  embedded  within  it 
will  be  a  variety  of  analytic  f>*'  heuristic  proces^^es  and 
principles.  From  any  otl.er  domain,,  it  may  bt*  possible  to 
access  these  processes  and  principli^s  through  explicit  and 
pointed  analogy.  It  al£;o  may  -^ot,  depending  on  how  integrally 
they  are  enccded  i  \  terns  t  ^  Ihe  content.  But  their  spon- 
taneous tra77*j£er  cannot  be  exp^cfad.  If  the  goal  of  the  course 
is  to  teach  thinking,  if  it  is  to  devolop  schema  that  is 
about  thinking,  then  the  course  should  very  consistently  and 
very  unambiguously  be  about  thiiLking- 

Less  obviously,  perhaps ,  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
schema  theory  also  exple tns  why  a  strictly  abstract,  micro- 
logical  approach  is  unlikely  to  produce  transfer*  Within  the 
discourse  on  thinking  skills,  such  approaches  are  occasionally 
described  sis  being  "content-free  What  is  meant  by  this  is 
that  the  targeted  principles  and  processes  are  f.ntroduced  and 
exercised  through  such  materials  as  dot  matrices,  abstract  line 
drawings,  and  so  on.  The  nature  of  the  materials  is,  in  turn, 
held  to  be  the  key  to  transfer :  because  the  principles  and 
processes  are  developed  in  the  abstract,  they  should  be 
conceptually  neutral  and,  therefore ,  equally  generalizable  to 
all  applicable  problem  domains  * 

The  argument  sounds  good,  yet  there  must  be  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  it.  The  disappointing  transfer 
effects  of  the  micrological  curricula  are  repeated  in  miniature 
across  scores  of  training  and  transfer  studies  in  the  psycho- 
logical literature. 

The   clue    is    found    in   the    term   "contert-f  ree  Can  a 

curriculum  really  be  content-free?  The  answer  is  no:  The 
content  of  a  curriculum  is  the  medium  of  instruction;  it  is  the 
materials  to  which  the  targeted  processes  and  principles  are 
applied;  it  is  the  materials  through  wh'ch  they  are  defined  and 
exercised  -  In  terms  of  content,  zh^  difference  between 
content-oriented  and  content—free  curricula  is  not  whether  or 
not  they  have  it-,  it  is  whether  the  content  they  do  have 
consists  of  traditional  classroom  matter  or,  say,  abstract 
graphic  designs  of  some  sori;  Most  importantly  and  whichever 
the  case,  the  content  of  the  course  defines  the  context  within 
which  the  principle  and  processes  will  be  retained  and  through 
which  they  may  be  recalled.  If  the  goal  of  the  course  ±l<  to 
teach  thinking  and,  therefore,  to  maximize  transfer,  the 
materials  or  content  through  which  the  course  is  developed 
should  reflect  as  diverse  and  broadly  useful  a  Set  of  problem 
domains  as  is  possible* 

In  f act ,  none  of  the  programs  under  discussion  falls 
cleanly  into  the  category  of  abstract  and  micrological -  The 
Instrumental    Enrichment    program    may    come    closest;     its  own 
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developers  describe  it  as  "content-free^'  (Fueur stein,  Jensen, 
Hoffman  £t  Hand,  1985)-  Yet  integral  to  the  full  implemf*ntation 
of  the  Instrumental  Enrichjnent  program  is  a  p_  ocess  called 
^'bridging,"  Ilach  lesson  ir  :he  Tnatrumf!nt^l  Enrichinent  program 
focuses  on  -^Tx^  or  t*vo  general  principles ,  such  as  "a  good 
strategy  for  self-^ch"  "king  is  to  reverse  an  operation"  or  "when 
two  stimuli  are  very  similar,  more  careful  analysis  is  needed 
to  distinguish  the  differences**  (Bransford,  Arbitman-Smith, 
Stein  ^  Vye,  1965,  p,  188).  Bridging  is  to  occur  at  ;:he  end  of 
each  lesson:  It  consists  in  having  the  students  produce  and 
critique  examples  from  their  own  experience  that  illustrate  the 
relevant  principle,  liridging  is  thus  the  key  to  transfer  dn 
the  Instrumental  Enrichmenr  program,  Yet,  relying  as  it  does 
or  the  students'  own  reminiscences,  it  must  lack  the  efficiency 
and  scope  that  a  methodically  designed  set  of  generalization 
exercises  could  achieve.  Evsiluations  of  the  Instrumental 
Enrichment  prografli  indicate  that  it  does  quite  well  at  increas- 
ing students'  nonverbal  IQ  scores;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  has 
not  resulted  in  significant  improvements  or  transfer  to  general 
School  r.chievement  or  nonschool  cognitive  tasks;  interestingly, 
ei^eptions  to  thi^a  rule  tend  to  be  had  w'here  the  students ' 
instructor  for  Tnstrumental  Enrichment  is  also  their  instructor 
for  other  coursework  (Savell,  Rachford,  &  Twohig,  198^)* 

Each  of  the  other  two  micrological  progranis ,  Intuitive 
Math  and  Think,  is  built  around  six  basic  skills  (the  descrip- 
tors in  parenthesis  are  mine,  added  for  clarity) s 

1  *  Thingmaking  ( concept  formation)  • 

2 ,  Qualification  ( description) ; 

3 ,  Classification; 

4,  Structure  Analysis  (part-whole  analysis); 
5-  Operation  Analysis  (sequencing); 

6.  Seeing  Analogies. 

Ihe  goal  is  to  enhance  the  students '  thinking  abilities  by 
exercising  these  micrological  skills  over  and  over,  across  a 
diversity  of  problems  of  graduated  dif f iciaty ,  The  problems 
are  mostly  multiple  choice,  f ill-in-the-blanks,  and  so  on-  In 
format,  they  thus  resemble  the  abstract  exercises  of  the 
t  ^  umental  Enr  i  chment^  program^  However,  excepting  those 
exercises  used  for  introducing  the  processes,  they  are  not 
abstract.  Rather ,  the  exercises  are  designed  to  connect  the 
basic  processes  to  the  content  and  operations  of  conventional 
school  subjects :  mathematics  and  language  arts /reading, 
respectively.  Thus,  although  the  materials  reflect  a  bit  of  a 
shotgun  approach  to  content,  they  do  indeed  include  cousidera^ 
ble  content.  And,  because  the  exercises  are  consistently 
presented  and  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  six  basic  thinking 
skills ,  it  is  likely  that  the  students '  memory  for  the  course 
will  accrue  as  a  single  grand  schema. 
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Both  Intuitive  Math  and  Hlifit  were  specially  designed  for 
remedial  work  with  students  in  grades  A  and  up  and  have  been 
used  quite  extensively  with  below-norp  inner-city  and  Chapter  1 
populations.  Each  has  been  shown  to  produce  not  just  signifi- 
cant, but  often  very  iiDpressive  growth  in  the  average  achieve- 
ment scores  of  recipient  classrooms  as  measured  by  a  variety  of 
tests  (California  Achievement  Test,  Comprehensive  lest  of  Basic 
Skills ,  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test,  Iowa  Test  of  Basic 
Skills,  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  and  Stanford  Achievement 
Test)  in  studies  by  Worsham  and  Aiistin  (1983)  and  Zenke  and 
Alexander  (1984)-ll 

In  contrast  with  the  micrological  approaches ,  the  macro- 
logical  generally  avoid  the  abstract-  Instead,  it  is  through  a 
diversity  of  face-valid  materials  and  the  repeated  application 
of  the  targeted  principles  and  processes  to  them,  that  the 
macrological  approaches  seek  to  maximize  transfer, 

From  the  perspective  of  schema  theory,  this  sounds  like 
the  right  approach-  Nonetheless ,  for  the  two  most  extensively 
used  macrological  programs ,  deBono's  CoRT  and  Covington  et 
al*'s  Productive  Thinking,  evidence  of  transfer,  as  measured  by 
improvements  on  standardized  tests,  is  h*?rd  to  come  by  ( see 
Mansfield,  Busse,  &  Krepelka,  1978,  and  Nickerson,  Perkins ,  & 
Smith,  1985,  for  summaries)- 

There  is ,  on  the  other  hand,  a  standout  among  the 
macrological  curricula.  This  is  Lipman's  Philosoohv  for 
Children.  Evaluations  of  this  program  with  middle  school 
(grades  4^8)  children  have  repeaw^dly  shown  it  to  produce 
significant  gains  in  reading  comprehension  and/or  logical 
thinking  (see  Lipman,   1985,  for  a  siimmary). 

Three  eKplanations  might  be  offered  for  the  effectiveness 
of  Lipman* s  program  as  compared  to  its  macrological  cousins , 
First,  it  is  a  bit  of  a  hybrid  on  the  micro-inacro  discussion. 
Lipman  argues  that  higher -order  thinking  skills  are  not 
essentially  different  from  the  basic  or  lower-order  logical 
processes.  They  are  instead  but  concatenations  of  the  lower- 
order  processes ,  ways  of  using  them  "collaboratively  and 
concert edly"  to  higher-order  ends  ( 1 984 ,  p  •  55 ) .  In  keeping 
*jith  this,  the  processes  and  principles  covered  in  Philosophy 
foi-  Children  move  progressively  from  the  simpler  to  the 
complex,  and,  to  clarify  the  simpler  processes ,  many  of  the 
accompanying  exercises  are  quite  abstract.  Despite  intentions, 
however,  Lipman  is  nowhere  explicit  about  the  identities  of  the 
basic  processes ,  and  the  exercises  designed  to  enhance  them 
lack  something  in  the  way  of  clear  or  methodical  progression* 
The  program  is  centered  upon  and  strongest  with  respect  to  the 
macrological  end  of  the  continuufn. 
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The  Second  possible  explanation  for  the  relative 
effec*_iveness  of  Philosophy  for  Children  relates  to  its  focal 
reading  materxals,  Xhe  reading  material »  for  each  course  xn 
the  program*  is  a  novel*  a  single,  well— written  book  about  the 
continuing  episodes  of  a  small  set  of  major  characters  with 
complex  but  consistent  personalities.  According  to  Lipman,  the 
pow&r  of  this  medium  is  the  iniaglnal  invitatlotv  of  fiction;  the 
student  comes  to  know  the  characters  and  their  world  in  a  deep 
sense,  to  identify  and  sympathize  with  them  and»  thereby,  to 
truly  participate  in  their  adventure  in  thinking  about  thinlc-- 
ing-  Lipman  is  surely  correct »  yet  there  may  be  another 
feature  of  the  use  of  novels  that  is  at  least  as  important.  It 
gives  Lipman  the  freedom  to  introduce,  reintroduce,  and 
elaborate  each  logical  process  across  a  diversity  of  real-world 
situations ,  simultaneously  ensuring  that  all  such  instances 
will  be  remembered  together,  in  the  single  evolving  schema  for 
the  novel  as  a  whole. 

In  short,  Lipman*s  courses  are  designed  to  build  upon 
themselves  both  thematically  and  ( though  with  a  little  more 
entropy)  logically.  In  combination,  these  two  features  must 
enhance  the  likelihood  that  the  resulting  product ,  in  the 
student's  mind,  wxll  be  a  single,  contextually  rxch  but 
thematically  integrated  and  logically  well-articulated  schema. 
From  the  perspective  of  schema  theory,  this  would  be  the  ideal, 

Xhe  third  explanation  for  the  success  of  Philjosophv  for 
Children  is  less  interesting  than  th&  others ,  but  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Specifically,  the  program  seems  best  suited  for 
scholastic  ally  solid,  culturally  mainstream  classrooms  • 
Sternberg  (1934)  comments  that  students  from  loweir"claS3  and 
even  lower-middle-class  backgrounds  might  have  trouble  relating 
to  the  stories ,  Further,  the  novels  would  lose  at  least 
interest  ard  cohesion  except  in  the  hands  oi  fairly  good 
readers.  And  finally,  the  program  demands  a  degree  of  philo- 
sophical sophistication,  confidence,  and  mental  agility  that 
may  be  difficult  for  any  but  the  beat  teachers  to  master*  It 
follows,  regrettably,  that  Philosophy  for  Children  is  probably 
not  among  the  best  options  for  widespread  Chapter  1  implementa^ 
tion. 

To  summarize,  I  have  argued  on  the  basis  of  theory  that 
for  purposes  of  maximizing  transfer,  a  course  on  thinking 
slcills  should  result  in  a  single,  well—integrated  schema.  The 
schema  must  be  centered  on  the  priaciples  and  processes  the 
course  was  intended  to  develop,  and  it  must  be  richly  and 
diversely  elaborated  with  concrete  or  real^world  instances  of 
application.  Consistently*  from  the  evaluation  data*  I  have 
shown  that  the  programs  yi aiding  the  strongest  evidence  of 
transfer  are  precisely  those  whrch  best  meet  these  theoreti- 
cally designated  criteria. 


Through  the  discussion  of  the  evaluation  data,  an  addi- 
tional Set  of  variables  has  also  suggested  itself.  Specifi- 
cally, of  the  more  successful  programs^  none  was  strictly 
macrological ,  and  none  was  strictly  micrological ;  none  depended 
solely  on  abstract  exercises ,  but  all  employed  them  from  time 
to  time.  IS  a  mixed  approach  truly  better,  or  is  this  coinci^ 
dence?  I  will  discuss  this  issrie  in  the  next  section  where 
consideration  is  turned  to  the  issue  of  individual  differences. 

Before  moving  on,  however ,  I  would  like  to  address  a 
lurking  caveat .  Every  one  of  the  programs  producing  positive 
results  on  standardized  tests  can  be  criticized  on  the  grounds 
that  it  includes  exercises  resembling  the  problems  on 
standardised  tests.  Conversely,  Productive  Th j nki tig  and  CoRT, 
the  two  programs  producing  least  evidence  of  transfer  as 
measured  by  such  tests ,  are  also  the  two  most  devoid  of 
teat-like  exercises  •  For  both  Productive  Ihinkiag  and  goRT 
experimental  or  taught  students  have  been  shown  to  exceed 
controls  in  ideational  fluency  on  problems  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  respective  curricula.  The  effects  of  Productive 
Thinking  have  been  particularly  well  researched,  often 
demonstrating  gains  not  just  in  the  quantity  of  ideas  students 
generate,  but  further  in  the  quality  of  their  ideas  and  in 
their  intellectual  independence  and  self-confidence  (Covington, 
1985;  Poison  fit  Jefferies,  1965). 

The  point  is  that  transfer  is  a  grey  scale.  Its  ultimate 
metric  is  decidedly  not  performance  on  any  particular  set  of 
test  items,  standardised  or  not  -  On  the  other  hand,  true 
thinking  uncontainably  promotes  learning^  understanding,  and 
more  thinking-  It  thus  follows  that  there  is  one  hest  measure 
of  the  success  of  such  a  course <  That  measure  would  assess 
whether  impact  of  the  course  increases  with  time,  whether 
students  who  received  the  course  continue  to  outlearn,  outper- 
form ,  and  "outadjust"  their  peers  who  did  not .  On  this 
question,  there  is  unfortunately  very  little  data  (but  see 
Fueurstein,  1980,  and  Lipman,  1976), 

Individual  Differ&n(;es 

The  second  problem  besetting  courses  on  thinking  skills  is 
that  many  seem  to  work  only  with  certain  students ,  For 
programs  that  work  best  with  the  better  students,  the  problem 
is  obvious  *  Chapter  1  students  tend  not  to  be  the  better 
stud^tS'  However,  any  insensitivity  to  individual  differences 
takes  on  more  global  import  when  the  target  population  consists 
of  Chapter  1  students •  Specifically,  as  a  group ,  better 
students  tend  to  be  relatively  homogeneous  in  terms  of  general 
knowledge  and  school  skills ;  by  most  measures  they  correlate 
nicely  with  themselves  and  each  other.  The  same  is  not  true  of 
low^achieving  students;  their  knowledge,  skills ,  and  interests 
tend  to  be   unpredictable  both  within  and  across  individuals  - 
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It  follows  that  the  most  promising  program  for  Chapter  1 
implGniGntation  will  not  be  geared  to  either  the  best:  or  the 
worst.  Rather,  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  appropriate  across 
a  broad  and  complex  space  of  individual  differences. 

This  point  spills  immediately  into  yet  another  argument 
for  teaching  thinking  skills  separately  rather  than  as  an 
adjunct  to  any  conventional  content  area .  That  is ,  to  thiiik 
about  history,  a  student  must  first  know  a  certain  amount  of 
history;  to  read  critically,  a  student  must  first  read  at  a 
certain  level;  etc •  Because  they  offer  their  developers  so 
much  freedom  in  selecting  and  structuring  content  and  materi- 
als, process— oriented  approaches  offer  a  mediiun  that  can  be 
relatively  free  of  such  impediments.  Process-oriented 
approaches  are  therefore  your  best  bet  if  the  students  to  whom 
you  would  like  to  teach  thinking  skills  are  either  young  or  low 
achievers.  Process^^oriented  approaches  are  also  your  best  bet 
if  the  students  differ  from  one  another  in  their  entry  levels 
of  achievement — and,  do  note:  pullout  or  not,  they  always  do. 

Of  the  macrological  programs,  effective  use  of  Philosophy 
for  Children  is,  as  mentioned  above,  pretty  much  restricted  to 
better  classrooms  *  Similarly,  Productive  Thinking  has  been 
used  most  frequently  and  successfully  with  above  average 
students  (Chance,  1986;  Covington,   1985) • 

Indeed,  of  the  macrological  programs ,  p^RT;  alone  claims 
equal  useability  and  success  across  high  ability,  low  ability, 
and  mixed  ability  groiips  (deBono,  1935),  The  wider  useability 
of  deBono program  is  owed  to  the  nature  of  his  materials  • 
They  consist  of  problems  that  have  no  correct  answers ,  but 
whose  proper  airing  may  involve  consideration  of  a  number  of 
factors  and  points  of  view,  all  of  which  should  be  available 
through  common  sense  and  common  knowledge .  Examples  of  these 
problems  include,  "What  makes  a  TV  or  radio  pT  ogram 
interesting?**  "Mail  services  lose  a  lot  of  money.  If  you  were 
running  these  services,  what  alternatives  might  you  suggest?" 
and  "A  father  forbids  his  13  year  old  daughter  to  smoke.  What 
is  his  point  of  view  and  what  is  hers?'*  (deBono,  1<}85),  The 
purpose  of  the  problems  is  to  exercise  CoRT's  "tools'*  or 
thinking  principles .  The  QoRT  program  includes  60  named 
principles  although,  as  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  consider- 
able redundancy  among  them.  In  the  main,  the  principles  are 
directed  towards  brainstorming ,  suspending  j  udgment  while 
brainstorming ,  identifying  the  positive,  negative,  and  inter^ 
esting  or  unusual  features  of  the  brainstormed  ideas,  recogniz— 
ing  different  points  of  view,  and  putting  it  all  together.  In 
class,  the  principles  are  named  but  not  defined  except  by  way 
of  the  teacher's  chosen  examples.  For  the  core  of  each  lesson, 
the  students  are  divided  into  groups  of  four  or  five-  Within 
these  groups ,  they  discuss  each  problem,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  tool  of  the  day*     Then  the  groups  r^^port  their 
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ideas  to  the  class  s  a  whole.  In  short »  the  lessons  pivot  on 
appealing  problems  that  involve  no  reading »  no  wri ting,  no 
specialized  knowledge,  and  no  wrong  answers — just  talk,  and  all 
kinds  of  people  love  to  talk.     Hence,  its  universal  useability. 

But  what  about  its  success?  DeBono  eschews  standardized 
tests — "they  are  not  sensitive  to  the  range  of  thinking  skills 
in  which  the  CoRT  program  offers  instruction"  (deBono,  1985,  p. 
382).  He  prefers  tests  of  his  own  devising,  testimonials,  and 
examples.     Here  is  an  example: 

I  was  once  teaching  a  demonstration  class  of  10-year 
old  children  in  Sydney,  Australia .  I  asked  them 
whether  they  would  like  to  be  given  $5  a  week  for 
attending  school.  All  30  of  them  liked  the  idea  and 
gave  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  (buy  sweets,  chewing 
gvun,  comics ,  etc, )  ■  I  then  introduced  the  idea  c  f 
the  PMI  [a  CoRT  tool]  and  asked  them  to  apply  this  to 
the  suggestion^  working  in  groups  of  five-  After  A 
minutes ,  I  asked  for  their  output.  They  raised  the 
following  kinds  of  issues*  Parents  would  stop  pocket 
money,  schools  would  increase  charges ,  bigger  boys 
would  beat  up  smaller  ones — and  where  would  the  money 
come  from?  Twenty^nine  out  of  the  30  had  riow 
completely  reversed  their  opinion.  This  was  without 
any  suggestion  from  me  as  to  which  consideratT ons 
they  should  bring  to  mind.  This  example  illustrates 
the  purpose  of  CoRT  thinking:  the  use  of  a  simple 
perceptual  framework  to  bring  about  a  conclusion 
through  exploring  the  experience  in  a  more  thorough 
manner.     (deBono,  1985,  pp.  385-386) 

I  have  to  say  that  I  am  underwhelmed  by  the  quality  of  thought 
shown  in  such  examples . 

I  have  seen  the  CgEI  program  in  action.  I  was  highly 
impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  the  mental  activity  it 
provoked  in  the  classroom,  and  am  comfortable  with  the  idea 
that  it  generally  does  so.     I  believe  that  the  program  may 

exert  a  strong  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  low  achievers*  that 
it  may  give  them  a  genuine  sense  of  their  own  permission  to 
think.  Such  an  outcome  can  only  be  considered  invaluable  and 
should  not  be  downplayed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  remain  skepti- 
cal about  the  extent  to  which  the  program  hones  its  students* 
critical  or  analytic  abilities. 

The  CoRT  program  aside,  it  is  the  micrological  courses , 
Ins trumental  Enrichment t  Thjnk,  and  Intuitive  Math^  that  have 
been  used  most  often  and  most  successfully  with  low-achieving 
students .  I  suspect  that  the  apparent  advantage  of  the 
micrological  over  the  macrological  programs  is  real  and  derives 
from  the  characteristic  difference  in  materials  as  well  as 
structure.     Turning  first  to  materials »  all  of  the  micrological 
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programa  rely  on  abstract  materials  at  least  for  introductory 
purposes .  At  a  cognitive  level,  there  are  two  advantages  to 
such  materials  -  First ,  they  offer  a  means  by  which  the 
targeted  processes  and  principles  can  be  explicated  and 
exercised  without  presuming  any  specialized  background 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  students;  again,  this  feature  has 
special  merit  when  the  students  are  of  low  or  mixed  achievement 
levels.  Second,  abstract  exercises,  as  they  are  relatively 
meaningless  by  definition,  remove  the  conceptual  distraction 
potentiated  by  content—rich  exercises.  They  thus  allow  for  the 
instructional  exchange  (and  the  resulting  memories  of  it)  to  be 
imambi^ously  focused  on  the  processes  and  principles  at  issue. 

In  terms  of  structure,  the  salient  aspect  of  the  microlog- 
ical  approaches  is  that  they  include  explicit  instruction  and 
labeling  of  the  micrological  principles  and  processes.  Because 
of  this,  they  are  prepared  with  both  the  conceptual  and 
terminological  scaffolding  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  macrolog— 
ical  issues  explicitly  when  they  do  arise.  This  is  seen  as  an 
advantage  on  two  dimensions.  First j  it  provides  the  necessary 
ccMponents  for  sound  direct  instruction <  The  definitive 
feature  of  direct  instruction,  whether  achieved  through  guided 
practice ,  modeling,  Socratic  inquiry,  or  discussion,  consists 
in  the  explicit  treatment  of  the  substeps  of  a  thought  process 
and  of  the  considerations  pertaining  to  when  and  why  e?  ■ 
those  substeps  is  appropriate .  instruction  of  this  kiim.  * 
widely  held  to  be  an  especially  effective  means  of  developing 
students*  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  processes  as  opposed 
to  the  coutentive  products  of  a  discipline  (Anderson,  Hiebert, 
Scott,  &  Wilkinson,  1985;  Pintrich,  Cross,  Kozma,  &  HcKeachie, 
1986;  Kosenshine,  1986) .  Without  explicitly  addressing  the 
substeps  of  a  complex  process ,  the  best  the  macrological 
approaches  can  offer  is  indirect  requirements  for  their 
exercise  (see  deBono,  1985).  Second,  the  explicit  articulation 
of  the  microprocesses ,  first  by  themselves  and  later  as 
components  of  more  complex  or  concrete  challenges,  should  lead 
to  a  stronger  core  as  well  as  richer  and  thus  more  traversable 
interrelations  in  the  schema  the  students  develop. 

Even  so,  an  equally  strong  but  different  case  can  be  made 
for  both  macrological  and  content— oriented  approaches , 
especially  as  they  build  upon  information  of  real^vs^orld  and 
scholastic  relevance.  The  strong  proponents  of  this  case  are 
cognitive  psychologists,  and  the  reason  for  their  adamancy  came 
as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  themselves.  For  the  last  25 
years ,  the  field  of  cognitive  psychology  has  been  devoted  to 
understanding  the  nature  and  limits  of  people's  intelligent 
behaviors-  Until  very  recently,  the  research  had  been  focused 
all  but  exclusively  on  all-purpose  processing  modes  and 
capabilities.  Then,  due  to  a  variety  of  forces — the  influence 
of  computer  scientists  in  the  field  of  artificial  intelligence, 
the   resistance   of   language   to  being  usefully  modeled  in  the 
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abstract ,  the  uncontrollable  influence  of  semantics  on  memory 
phenomena — ^researchers  began  to  attend  tc  the  effect  of 
knowledge  on  their  experiments  instead  of  trying  to  cancel  it 
out , 

The  results  have  been  persuasively  summarized  by  Robert 
Glaser  ( 1984 ) •  In  essence,  the  various  processing  modes  and 
capabilities  that  had  already  been  postulated  were  reaffirmed; 
they  were  every  bit  present  and  generally  behaved  as  expected 
in  these  new,  knowledge-rich,  experimental  designs •  The 
exception  was  that  they  differed  negligibly  across  individuals: 
Whether  comparing  experts  and  novices  in  some  domain,  high  and 
low  scorers  on  aptitude  tests,  or  even  adults  and  children,  the 
differences  in  performance  proved  due,  most  of  all,  to  differ- 
ences in  knowledge. 

All  together,  the  research  on  knowledge  and  performance 
led  psychologists  to  the  theory  of  schemata  described  esrlier 
in  this  paper  <  In  particular ,  results  such  as  those  just 
described  virtually  force  the  conclusion  that  improvement  in 
cognitive  skills... 

•..Takes  place  through  the  exercise  of  conceptual  and 
procedural  knowledge  in  the  context  of  specific 
knowledge  domains*  Learning  and  reasoning  skills 
develop  not  as  abstract  mechanisms  of  heuristic 
search  and  memory  processing.  Rather ,  they  develop 
as  the  content  and  concepts  of  a  knowledge  domain  are 
attained  in  learning  situations  that  constrain  this 
knowledge  to  serve  certain  purposes  and  goals . 
Effective  thinking  is  the  result  of  'conditionalized' 
knowledge — knowledge  that  becomes  associated  with  the 
conditions  and  constraints  of  its  use,  (Glaser, 
1984,  p,  99) 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Chapter  1  population  is  com*" 
prised  of  children  vAio^  for  reasons  of  ethnicity,  poverty,  or 
parental  education,  fall  outside  the  mainstream  cultxire  of  our 
society.  The  implication  of  these  issues  for  such  children  is 
so  important  that  it  bears  restatement. 

Cognitive  theory  and  research  indicate  that  the  way  in 
which  we  perceive  and  interpret  our  worlds  depends  most  of  all 
on  the  wi^rlds  we  have  experienced  in  the  past.  Our  minds  can 
be  described  ^s  the  organized  memories  of  whatever  we  have 
experienced,  either  consciously  or  tacitly.  Thinking ,  under- 
standing, and  learning  can  be  described  as  processes  of 
retrieving  or  constructing  interrelations  among  subsets  of  our 
knowledge  that  coherently  model  the  phenomena  under 
consideration  < 
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If  this  view  is  correct,  then  cross-cultural  differences 
in  achievement  are  to  be  expected-  Our  knowledge  must  vary  at 
several  different  levels  with  the  culture  in  which  we  live.  At 
the  most  basic  level,  the  phenomenal  world  may  differ  markedly 
across  cultures ,  and  even  where  it  overlaps,  the  full  or 
contejrtually  elaborated  meanings  of  particular  objects  or 
events  may  nonetheless  differ  significantly-  To  this  extent, 
our  direct  knowledge  of  the  world,  both  simple  and  complex, 
will  be  cultiire  specific  >  Our  cultural  environment  also 
influences  the  kinds  of  knowledge  we  are  likely  to  gain  through 
vicarious  experiences.  Culture  shapes  \.  't  only  the  topics  but 
the  social  functions  of  the  oral  language  around  us ,  Further 
it  determines  the  nature  and  availability  of  other  sources  of 
vicarious  experience,  such  as  books,  newspapers,  and  television 
programs . 

Thus,  Our  cultural  environments  are  strong  determiners  of 
the  kinds  of  ex^>eriences  to  which  we  are  haphazardly  exposed . 
In  addition,  however,  there  are  social  differences  between 
Cultures  which  must  affect  our  cognitive  development  in  a  more 
systematic  way.  Specifically,  cultures  differ  in  the  uses  they 
make  of  thinking  and  knowledge.  This  impacts  not  only  on  the 
kinds  of  thinking  and  learning  a  culture  f ostars ,  but  also  on 
the  attitudes  it  fosters  toward  thinking  and  learning.  In  a 
technologically  sophisticated  society,  thinking  and  learning 
are  prize  commodities-  They  are  highly  valued  both  socially 
and  on  the  marketplace  and,  like  other  prize  conuiiodities ,  are 
sought  in  their  own  right.  That  is,  the  technological  society 
carries  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  only  conducive  to  thinking 
and  learning  but ,  further ,  to  thinking  and  learning  about 
thinking  and  learning. 

Our  educational  system  is  both  the  product  and  promoter  of 
this  cultural  syndrome  -  It  is  our  institutionalized  best 
effort  to  provide  for  our  children  within  the  system— to  pass 
on  our  culturally  endorsed  fortunes ,  as  it  were.  We  have 
desi>.Tked  our  formal  educational  system  to  expand  and  elaborate 
on  those  skills  and  values  which  our  children  have,  in  any 
case,  been  reared  to  accept  and  pursue.  By  opening  the 
educational  system  to  children  with  different  backgrounds,  we 
offer  to  them  the  opportunity  to  move  into  and  up  in  our  social 
structure.  The  problem  is  that  to  the  extent  children  lack  the 
knowledge  and  values  that  the  sys  tem  presumes ,  it  mus  t 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  assimilate  those  which  it 
offers. 

A  good  course  on  thinking  skills  would  be  an  invaluable 
boost  for  Such  children.  Ideally,  it  would  give  them  the 
critical,  analytic,  and  organizational  abilities  and  attitudes 
to  make  the  most  of  the  information  they  do  have  and  will  be 
exposed  to.  But ,  for  maximum  impact ,  the  course  must  be 
content-rich.    For  Chapter  1  students,  the  provision  of  content 
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is  of  utmost  importance  in  itself;  it  is  a  fact  of  intellectual 
life,  that  the  more  you  Jtnow,  the  more  you  learn.  Further, 
harkenlng  back  to  the  section  on  transfer,  the  content  provides 
the  links  through  which  the  learned  thinking  skills  will  be 
activated  and  applied  to  issues  and  challenges  encountered 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  course  itself. 

Returning  to  the  programs  with  an  eye  toward  the  issue  of 
individual  differences.  Think  and  Intuitive  Harh  seem  the  best 
choices  for  Chapter  1  implementation.  They  are  structured  for 
assimilation  by  low  achievers,  and  their  content  has  been 
carefully  contrived  to  connect  to  and  enhance  fehe  students ' 
performance  in  language  arts  and  math,  respectively. 

On  the  short  side,  these  two  programs  might  be  criticized 
for  relying  too  much  on  short-format  exercises.  According  to 
Toczynski  ( 1984) ,  one  negative  of  this  spoon-si sed  delivery 
System  is  that  the  exercises  are  occasionally  found  to  be 
simplistic ,  repetitive ,  and  boring  ( although  the  harder 
exercises  are  reported  to  be  exciting)  •  Another  is  that  by 
relying  on  short-format  exercises,  which  are  Inherently  limited 
in  complexity  or  dimensiofnality  >  the  program  moves  too  little 
toward  the  dialectical  and  maorological  skills  that  support 
more  general  intellectual  independence  rather  than  just 
grade-level  studentship ,  Moreover ,  the  programs  might  be 
criticized  for  being  too  closely  tied  to  the  acadeniic  regimen 
they  seek  to  enhance  and,  in  particular,  to  the  basic  skills  of 
those  regimen. 

Of  particular  relevance  within  this  section,  the  two 
programs  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  students'  entry  levels 
of  achievement  -  Nor ,  I  suspect,  could  they  be,  given  their 
concentration  on  the  remediation  of  domain— specif ic  skills , 
Instead  the  programs  are  deliberately  tailored  to  students* 
entry  levels  of  achievement-  Each  has  been  developed  across  a 
series  of  levels,  and  Innovation  Sciences ,  Inc , ,  provides 
pretests  for  determining  the  most  appropriate  level  for  any 
given  group  of  students ,  In  keeping  with  this,  the  programs 
appear  most  successful  under  a  statistical  lens :  they  very 
oft^en  advance  the  average  test  scores  of  the  classes  with  whom 
they  are  implemented ,  However ,  whether  for  reasons  of 
pretesting  error  or  non— universal  assumptions  about  the  sorts 
of  skills  students  need,  there  are  inevitably  individuals 
within  groups  and  occasionally  whole  groups  of  students  for 
wham    the    programs    produce    little    or    no   measurable    impact , 

These    drawbacks    aside.    Think   and   Int\iitive  Math   look   qui  i 

attractive  for  Chapter  I  purposes.  On  average,  they  do  seem  to 
arm  students  with  not  just  the  basic  skills  but,  further,  the 
basic  understanding  and  attitude  to  move  on, 
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IJSPabilitv  bv  Teachers 

The  third  limitation,  that  of  how  easily  the  course  can  be 
implemented,   is  not  a  direct  problem  for  Chapter   i  students . 
Indirectly,    however ,    it    is    critical.       To    invest    in  their 
widespread  dissemination  and»   thereby,   to  gamble  the  time  and 
money  they  require,  we  should  expect  the  curricula  to  be  usable 
and    effective    in   the    hands    of    whichever    teachers    draw  the 
straw.     And  we  should  expect   them  to  be  so  without  requiring 
undue  time  for  lesson  preparation  and  management  in  or  out  of 
class . 

The  profession  of  a  teacher  is  teaching .     A  good  teacher 
is   invaluable  precisely  for  her  or  his  ability  to  understand, 
manage,     and    communicate    with    students.        A    well— designed 
curricul;ani  should  support  those  efforts*  not  divert  them. 

I  would  argue  that  it  is  fundamentally  irresponsible  for  a 
curriculum  to  list  major  activities  while  expecting  teachers  to 
invent    the    materials    or    the    substance    of    the    lessons  for 
getting  them  done .     Of  course,   there  are  teachers  who  like  to 
design   their    own    lessons    and   materials .       Of    course,  every 
teacher   occasionally   runs   across  materials ,    topics .    or  ideas 
that  she  or  he  wants  to  add  to  the  lesson  plan.    Of  course,  all 
teachers    regularly  modify   and   adapt    curriculTim  materials  to 
best  suit  the  interests  and  abilities  of  their  own  students. 

However ,    one   should  not    expect   teachers    to  produce  the 
bulk  of  their  instructional  materials  any  more  than  one  expects 
medical  doctors  to  invent  medicines,  actors  to  direct  their  own 
movies,  or  Presidents  to  write  their  own  speeches  from  scratch. 
To    be    sure,    there    arf=    some    teachers ,    doctors*    actors ,  and 
Presidents  who  do  such  things .      But  whether  they  do  them  is 
really    quite    independent    of    how    well    they    carry    out  the 
challenges  of  their  principal  profession. 

By  extension  of  this  position,  I  would  further  argue  that 
a  well-designed  curricula  should  not  require  large  amounts  of 
inservice   training ,      A  heavy  inservice   requirement   is  incon- 
siderate of  teachers'   time  and  school  budgets.     And  worse,  it 
is  a  symptom  that  the  success  of  the  curricula  depends  not  on 
the  guidance  and  materials  it  provides  j  but  on  the  individual 
efforts   of   teachers   to  interpret  and  go  beyond  what   it  pro- 
vides . 

The  consider ateness  of  curriculum  materials   is   even  more 
important  if  the  topic  of  the  course  is  new.     When  designing  a 
curriculum  in  a  traditional  domain,  such  as  grammar  or  geogra- 
phy,   one   can  afford   to   be   a   little   sloppier ;    teachers  will 
readily  fill  in  the  gaps,  drawing  on  their  own  prior  caursework 
and  knowledge  of  the  domain.     In  contrast,  most  teachers  have 
not  had  many  courses  on  thinking  skills.     To  the  extent  that  a 
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curriculum  on  thinking  skills  is  not  self-contained  and 
comprehensible,  it  would  be  almost  reasonable  for  teachers  to 
throw  up  their  hands  and  quit  it. 


Of  the  curricula  under  consideration,  both  Philosophy  for 
Children  and  rnstrumental  EmnVhment  require  li^fcs — on  the  order 
of  weeks  and  months — of  teacher  training,  a,;d  the  outcomes  of 
each  appear  highly  sensitive  to  teacher  variables .  Fgt  thL 
£pRT  program,  teacher  training  is  recommended,  but  deemed 
unnecessary;  on  the  other  hand,  even  deBono  (1985)  acknowledges 
that  the  success  of  the  lessons  must  be  highly  dependent  on  the 
teachers'  style  and  mental  flexibility.  Other  than  reading 
through  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  teacher ' s  guide  prior 
to  each  lesson.  Productive  Think£nE  requires  no  special 
preparation  of  teachers ;  but  again,  its  effectiveness  seems  to 
be  quite  sensitive  to  individual  teacher  variables  -  Finally, 
both  yhink  and  intuitive  Math  suggest  one  week  of  pretraining 
for  teachers,  although  effective  use  of  the  program  by  regular 
classroom  teachers  has  been  reported  after  as  little  as  one  day 
of  preparation  (Uorsham  and  Austin,  1983 ) .  There  is  a 
trade-off  here:  in"lieu  of  being  training  intensive,  both  Think 
and  Intuitive  Math  are  materials  intensive.  The  implementation 
of  these  two  programs  requires  purchase  of  a  whole  package 
including  such  things  aa  individual  student  work  books  * 
"moderator  guides"  including  teacher  scripts  and  answer  pages , 
response  pads*  tape  cassettes,  student  progress  records,  and 
red,  white,  and  blue  counters. 


Onft  More  Program:  Odvsaev 


I  turn  now  to  a  brand  new  program  enti  tied  Qdysseyt  A 
Curriculum  for  Thinking  (M*  Adams ,  1986) .  The  program  was 
developed  through  a  collaborative  effort  of  Bolt,  Beranek,  and 
Newman,  Harvard  University,  and  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of 
Education*  The  project  was  funded  by  Petroleos  of  Venezuela 
and  sponsored  by  Dr .  Luis  Alberto  Machado,  then  Minister  for 
the  Development  of  Human  intelligence  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela.  I  give  the  program  special  attention  not  jnst 
because  it  is  our  own  and  I'm  proud  of  it,  but  further  because 
( 1 )  it  worked  as  measured  by  a  team  of  evaluators  in  whom  I 
have  total  confidence,  (2 )  It  is  structurally  unique,  and  ( 3 ) 
it  was  designed  and  implemented  in  the  face  of  exaggerated 
forms  of  virtually  every  curriculum-breaking  problem  one  might 
imagine . 

Problems  HnnfrnntRd 

The  experimental  implementation  and  evaluation  of  the 
program  was  conducted  solely  in  Venezuelan  "barrio"  schools,  a 
designation  indicating  that   the   students  came  from  homes  with 
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low  socioeconomic  status  and  minimal  parental  education.  The 
course  was  administered  exclusively  to  seventh— grade  classes « 
but  the  students  ranged  from  10,6  to  17  years  of  age ,  The 
^^tudenta ,  moreover,  differed  at  least  as  widely  from  one 
another  in  school  skills,  general  knowledge,  motivation,  social 
behavior  and  virtually  any  other  relevant  dimension  one  might 
name ,  The  teachprs  with  whom  we  worked,  ranged  from  very 
marginal  to  excellent,  and  we  knew  this  would  be  true  of  the 
teachers  who  might  be  asked  to  use  the  curriculum  in  the 
^uiiure.  Because  the  goal  was  to  develop  a  course  that  could  be 
widely  dic^ieminated  in  Venezuela  in  our  absence,  it  had  to  be 
self-conta^'ned;  it  had  to  be  designed  such  that  it  would  be 
usable  without  extensive  teacher  training  and  such  that  it 
would  resist  deleterious  transformations  in  transmission. 
Finally,  because  of  the  funding  system  in  the  schools,  we  knew 
that  future  use  of  the  course  in  Venezuela  would  be  generally 
precluded  unless  the  associated  materials  were  inexpensive  to 
purchase , 

Curricultim  Design 

QdvssQv  is,  relative  to  the  previously  discussed  programs, 
a  ccme^lately  effort-  This  was  a  tremendous  advantage  in  terms 
of  defining  its  structure,  as  we  had  both  the  wisdom  of 
hindsight  on  previous  efforts  and  the  benefit  of  contemporary 
theory  and  research  in  education  and  cognitive  psychology. 

From  the  outset,  our  challenge  :ln  writing  the  Odyssey 
curriculum  was  defined.  We  sought  the  .rocus,  analytical  ,^orce, 
and  pedagogical  range  of  the  microlofiical  approaches ;  we 
wanted  to  convey,  very  explicitly,  both  the  nature  of  the  basic 
processes  and  their  interrelationships;  and  we  wanted  to  reach 
the  least  advanced  students  without  losing  the  most  advanced. 
We  sought  the  epist ecological  leverage  of  the  content-oriented 
approaches;  we  knew  our  thinking  skills  had  to  be  thoroughly 
enmeshed  in  conceptual  knowledge  of  direct  scholastic  or 
real-world  relevance .  We  sought  the  intellectual  complexity 
and  dialectical  reflection  of  the  macrological  approaches.  And 
we  wanted  the  skills  we  taught  to  transfer,  to  be  recalled  and 
applied  to  whatever  amenable  challengers  the  students  might 
encounter  beyond  the  confines  of  the  curriculum  itself. 

To  meet  this  challenge ,  we  exploited  the  theory  of 
schemata  and  developed  a  content -rich  but  process-centered 
design  within  which  the  macrological  is  systematically  built 
upon  the  micrologi';al  •  In  overview,  the  curriculum  we  produced 
consists  of  six  lesson  series  or  books*  Each  lesson  series  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  units  *  representing  subtopics  •  The 
units  theros  elves  are  comprised  of  three  or  more  onei-hour 
lessons  -  Table  IV^I  provides  a  list  of  series  and  units  and, 
in  parentheses,  the  number  of  lessons  in  3ach  unit.    The  table 
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TABLE  IV-1;    Contents  of  Odyaaey 
Series  and  Unit  Titleg  and  Dfescriptions  


Humber  of 


LESSON  SERIES  I:     FOUNDATIONS  OF  REASONING  21  Total 

Unit  1;     Observation  and  Classification 

Using  dimensions  and  characteristics 
to  analyse  and  organize  similarities 
and  differences;  discovering  the  basics 
of  classification  and  hypothesis-testing. 

Unit  2:  Ordering 

Recognizing  and  extrapolating  different 
types  of  sequences;  discovering  special 
properties  of  orderable  dimensions. 

Unit  3-    Hierarchical  Classification 

Exploring  the  structure  and  utility  of 
classification  hierarchies. 

Unit  ^-    Analogies:    Discovering  Relationships 

Analysing  the  dimensional  structure  of 
simple  and  complex  analogies. 

Unit  3.     Spatial  Reasoning  and  Strategies 

Developing  strategies  to  solve  problems 
of  resource  allocation  via  tangrams. 

LESSON  SERIES  II.     UNDERSTANDING  LANGUAGE  16  Total 

Unit  1.    Word  Relations 

Appreciating  the  multidimensional  nature 
of  word  meanings. 

Unit  2.    The  Structure  of  Language 

Discovering  the  logic  and  utility  of 
rhetorical  conventions. 

Unit  3i     Information  and  interpretation 

Analyzing  text  for  explicit  information* 
implicit  information*  and  point  of  view. 
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LESSON  SERIES  III:    VERBAL  REASOMING  20  Total 

Unit  1:    Assertions  10 

Exploring  the  structure  and  interpretation 
of  sitmple  propositions . 

Unit  2;    Arguments  10 

Analyzing  logical  arguments;  evaluating 
and  constructing  complex  arguments. 

LESSON  SERIES  IV:     PROBLEM  SOLVING  IS  Total 

Unit  1:    Linear  Representations  k 

Constructing  linear  representations  to 
interpret  n-term  series  problems. 

Unit  2:    Tabular  Representations  k 

Constructing  tabular  representations  to 
solve  multivariate  word  problems _ 

Unit  3:    Representations  by  Simulation  and  Enactment  ^ 

Representing  and  interpreting  dynamic 
problem  spaces  through  simulation  and 
enactment  < 

Unit  ^:     Systematic  Trial  and  Error  2 

Developing  systematic  methods  for 
enumerating  all  possible  solutions* 
developing  efficient  methods  for 
selecting  among  such  solutions- 

Unit  5;    Thinhing  Out  the  Implications  3 

Examining  the  constraints  of  givens 

and  solutions  for  problem— solving  ciues - 
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LESSON  SERIES  V:     DECISION  MAKING 


10  Total 


Unit  1:     Introduction  to  Decision  Making  3 

Identifying  and  representing  alternatives; 
trading  off  outcome  desirability  and 
likelihood  in  selecting  between  alternatives - 

Unit  2;     Gathrring  and  Evaluating  Information  5 
to  Reduce  Uncertainty 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  being 
thorough  In  gatherir^  information; 
evaluating  consistency,  credibility,  and 
relevance  of  data. 

Unit  3:    Analyzing  Complex  Decision  Situations  2 

Evaluating  complex  alternatives  in  terms  of 
the  dimensions  on  which  they  differ  and  the 
relative  desirability  of  their  characteristics 
on  each  of  those  dimensions - 

LESSON  SERlEc  VI:     IJfiTVENriVE  THINKING  15  Total 

Unit  1 :     Design  9 

Analyzing  the  designs  of  common  objects  in 
terms  of  functional  dimensions;  inventing 
designs  from  functional  criteria. 

Unit  2i    Procedures  as  Designs  6 

Analyzing  and  inventing  procedures  in  terms 
of  the  functional  significance  of  their 
steps . 

TOTAL  LESSONS  PREPARED  100 


also  includes  brief  descriptions  of  €ome  of  the  main  objectives 
of  each  unit- 

In  the  first  lesson  series.  Foundations  of  Reasoning,  each 
of  our  targeted  thinking  skills  is  introduced  through  the  sorts 
of  abstract  teachi>ng  materials  typical  of  raicrological 
approaches •  Then,  through  the  balance  of  the  course,  these 
33me  thiJiJking  skills  are  used,  and  thereby  refined,  elaborated 
and  contextualized,  over  and  over  again,  as  the  means  of  devel" 
oping  the  various  macrological  and  domain-specific  challengers 
of  e? ih  of  the  other  lesson  series. 
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Our  basic  position  in  designing  the  curriculum  was  chat 
thiiLking,  in  any  domain,  involves  two  basic  components : 
information  and  interpretation-  We  therefore  desig;ned  the 
course  so  as  to  develop  a  set  of  processes,  concepts, 
strategies ,  and  attitudes  that  would  * upport  the  reflective, 
methodical ,  and  productive  e*xploitation  of  these  two 
components . 

Of  these,  it  was  the  processes  that  served  as  the  backbone 
of  the  course-  That  is,  it  was  the  processes  that  stood  as  the 
ttnifying  frame  of  the  grand  schema  we  were  trying  to  instill  in 
the  students  -  At  the  first  level  or  very  base  of  the  schema 
was  the  process  of  analyzing  information  in  tprms  of  dimensions 
(e-g,,  color)  and  characteristics  or  values  on  those  dimensions 
(e,g. ,  red,  blue,  green) .  Around  this  core,  we  build  four 
''f irst^order"  processes :  classification,  hierarchical  classif 
cation,  sequencing,  and  analogic?  reasoning-  These  are  called 
first-order  processes  because  they  are  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  structures  for  comparing  characteristics  within  or  between 
selected  dimensions* 

Thus ,  the  structure  of  the  course  consisted,  first,  in 
explicitly  and  methodically  developing  the  process  of  dimen- 
sional analysis .  Upon  that ,  we  explicitly  and  methodically 
developed  the  four  first"order  processes .  And,  finally,  upon 
those,  we  explicitly  and  methodically  developed  as  diverse  a 
set  of  content-specific  and  intellectually  complex  extensions 
as  we  could  squeeze  in.  As  examples,  paragraphs  were  developed 
as  classes  of  ideas,  and  larger  text  structures  as  hierarchies - 
Metaphor?,  allegories,  and  families  of  logical  and  mathematical 
word  problems  were  analysed  ?a  terms  of  the  implied  dimensions 
of  comparison,  explicitly  identifying  the  underlying  analogies. 
Complex:  decisions  were  undertaken  by  identifying  the  dimensions 
along  which  the  choices  differed  from  one  another  and  then  by 
ordering  their  characteristics  by  preference  and  their  dimeti- 
s."  "^ns  by  importance-  And,  moving  toward  the  di  alect ic , 
students  wer^  given  considerable  exercise  in  identifying  the 
underlying  assumptions  and  implicit  information  in  text ;  in 
identifying  the  goals  and  points  of  view  of  authors  and  of  the 
characters  in  stories;  in  evaluating  and  redesigning  or 
rewriting  inventions,  procedures,  and  information  from  differ^ 
ent  perspectives;  in  revising  opinions;  and  in  compiling, 
interpreting ,  and  evaluat  ing  information  on  complex, 
ill-srructured  problems.  Through  these  excursions,  we  hoped  to 
extend  each  of  the  core  processes  with  the  particular  condi- 
tions and  constraints  required  to  make  them  appropriate  to  a 
variety  oi  scholastic  and  real^orld  applications- 
While  structured  on  process,  the  curriculum  was  alto  rich 
in  concepts .  Many  of  these  were  specific  to  a  particular 
domain  of    application   <  e.g-    antonyms ,    synonyms ,   and  proposi- 
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tional  termij)  or  to  the  particular  content  through  whic„  an 
application  was  developed  (e*g. ,  ballast ♦  adherence,  and 
googol) .  Moreover,  we  did  not  shy  from  introducing  new 
information  to  the  students .  To  the  contrary,  within  each 
domain  of  application,  we  made  an  effort  to  construct  examples 
and  exercisEs  that  were  both  rich  and  diverse  in  content.  The 
goal  was  to  make  the  process— schema  rich  in  knowledge,  to 
maximize  the  variety  of  contexts  from  which  it  might 
spontaneously  accessed. 

Importantly,  there  were  also  a  few  concepts  which  were 
methodically  raised  and  elaborated  in  every  lesson  series . 
Each  of  these  core  concepts  dealt  with  some  aspect  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  information  available  for  interpreta- 
tion. They  included  the  concepts  of  explicit  versus  implicit 
information,  certain  versus  probabilistic  or  suggestive 
information,  positive  versus  negative  information,  relative 
versus  absolute  information,  relevance ,  consistency,  credi- 
bility, goals,  and  point  of  view* 

A  number  of  strategies  were  also  developed  and  used 
throughout  the  course .  As  examples ,  these  included  working 
backwards ,  the  process  of  elimination*  searching  for  counter 
examples ,  systematic  trial  and  error,  and  constructing  tabular 
or  graphic  representations.  The  essential  characteristic  of 
strategies  is  that  they  help  guide  the  search  for  our  organiza- 
tion of  information.  They  thus  differ  from  processes  in  that 
they  play  no  direct  or  necessary  role  in  solving  a  problem.  On 
the  other  hand,  used  methodically,  they  can  make  the  solution 
of  a  problem  much,  much  easier. 

Finally,  the  course  was  intended  to  instill  certain 
attitudes  or  modes  of  learning  and  thinking  in  the  students . 
These  included,  for  example ,  a  healthy  appreciation  of  know- 
ledge and  the  rewards  of  self-discipline,  a  willingness  to 
explore  and  analyze  information,  a  readiness  to  critique  one's 
beliefs  and  point  of  view,  a  strong  notion  that  the  stXTicture 
of  everything,  from  pencils  to  literary  g^nre,  reflects  its 
intended  function,  and  most  of  all,  the  conviction  that 
— whatever  it  — it  can  be  understood.  We  tried  to  reinforce 
these  attitudes  at  every  possible  opportunity, 

Useabilitv 

The  thrust  of  the  course  was  to  be  conveyed  through  direct 
instruction,  modeled  on  the  Socratic  inquiry  method  (Collins  it 
Stevens,  1982),  and  capitalizing  on  structured  discovery.  To 
maximize  useability,  the  classrocm  procedure  for  each  lesson  in 
the  Odyssey  curriculum  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  complete 
script.  These  scripts  are  not  intended  to  be  used  verbatim. 
Their  purpose  is  instead  to  provide  a  detailed  and  highly 
imaginable  model  of  the  sequence  of  interactive  dialogue  and 
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activities  through  which  the  embedded  lesson  plans  might  be 
achieved.  Their  purpose ,  in  other  words ,  is  to  minimize  the 
need  for  inservice  training*  They  are  offered  as  an  efficient, 
easy^to-tmders tand  means  for  the  teacher  to  build  a  usable 
schema  of  the  intended  logic  and  progression  of  the  course. 

The  teacherb'  manual  also  includes  several  other  features 
designed  to  increase  the  comprehensibility  and  useability  of 
its  lesson  content .  First ,  each  lesson  is  prefaced  with  an 
explanation  of  its  rationale,  it  a  obj  ectives ,  and  its  con- 
ceptual relationship  to  other  lessons  in  the  curriculum. 
Second,  the  text  of  the  classroom  procedure  for  each  lesson  is 
divided  into  topical  subsections  and  methodically  formatted  in 
a  way   that   visually   contrasts   or   sets  not   only  teacher 

queries  and  student  responses,  but  also  instructions  to 
teachers ,  information  to  be  written  on  the  board,  information 
about  the  exercises,  and  key  terms.  The  purpose  of  this 
formatting  is  to  give  teachers  an  easy  means  of  recalling  the 
lesson  plan  while  in  class,  without  having  to  reread  the  script 
itself.  By  glancing  at  a  page ,  teachers  can  easily  Pick  out 
the  information  they  need  to  remember,  where  in  the  lesson  they 
are,  what  the  key  points  are,  and  where  they  are  going  next. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  some  such  system  of  reminders-at-a- 
glance  was  a  critical  component  of  a  usable  curriculum*  in 
class,  teachers'  attention  and  thought  should  be  freed,  to  the 
extent  possible,  for  the  challenge  of  managing  and  stimulating 
their  students* 

Finally,  the  Odyssey  curriculum  includes  within  it  all 
necessary  texts ,  exercises ,  and  demonstration  materials  (with 
the  very  occasional  exception  of  such  things  as  paper  clips  and 
poster  board).  Exercises  and  texts  are  provided  in  the  student 
workbooks  and  reproduced,  with  correct  answers ,  in  the 
appropriate  spots  in  the  teachers'  manual.  Demonstration 
materials  are  bound  in  the  teachers'  manual - 

None  of  this  is  intended  to  discourage  teachers  from 
extending  the  curriculum  as  they  see  fit.  To  the  contrary,  we 
strongly  encourage  such  extensions:  The  greater  the  number  of 
'Tays  that  the  various  components  of  the  course  are  exercised, 
the  greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  its  impact.  By  providing 
such  thorough  conceptual  and  mater  :.al  support  within  the 
curriculum,  we  hope  that  we  have  creatt'd  a  base  upon  which  even 
the  least  confident  teacher  will  feel  invit-.d  to  build — to  draw 
other  materials  and  problem  situations  into  the  course,  and  to 
draw  central  components  of  the  course  into  their  instruction  on 
other  subjects. 

Evaluation 

Within  the  time  span  of  the  Venezuelan  project,  we  could 
not  ask  about  long-term  effects  of  the  course.    We  did  however, 
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do  OUT  best  to  assess  the  innmediate  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
course's  effects*  In  this  sectloa,  i  summarize  the  design  and 
results  of  the  evaluation  effort  but ,  for  a  mare  detailed 
discussion,  you  are  referred  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
American  Psychologist  (Nicker  son,  Herms  tein,  deSanchez ,  & 
Swets,  1986).^ 

During  the  1982-1983  school  year ,  approximately  half  of 
the  100  odd  lessons  in  the  course  were  taught  by  teachers  from 
the  Venezuelan  school  system  to  about  450  seventh  graders 
{ twelve  classes)  in  barrio  schools  in  Barquisimeto,  Venezuela  - 
The  twelve  experimental  classes  were  selected  in  conjunction 
with  twelve  control  classes ,  matched  on  school  and  classroom 
parameters  and,  insofar  as  possible,  on  students'  ages,  initial 
abilities,  socioeconomic  status,  and  so  on. 

To  a  *^ss  the  impact  of  the  course,  all  of  the  students 
completed  battery  of  tests  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
school  year.  One  set  of  these  tests ,  the  Target  Abilities 
Tests  (TATs),  was  designed  by  us  to  assess  students'  mastery  of 
the  course  material  per  £e*  The  remainder  of  the  battery, 
how  Br,  was  put  together  with  an  eye  toward  assessing  the 
general  rather  than  the  specific  carryover  of  the  course-  That 
is ,  these  tests  were  selected  not  to  match  specifics  of  the 
course  but  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  aptitude  and  achievement 
measures  - 

Three  sets  or  standardized  tests  were  included  in  the 
battery:  the  Cattell  Culture  Fair  Test  (CATTELL) ,  which 
examines  pictorial ly  the  abilities  to  extend  series  s  classify, 
complete  matrices  or  analogies ,  and  establish  conditions ;  the 
Otis-Lennon  School  Ability  Test  (OLSAT) ,  which  presents  a 
variety  of  word  problems  and  is  often  used  in  the  S .  to 
estimate  IQ;  and  eight  achievement  or  General  Ability  Tests 
(GATs ) .  In  addition,  we  collected  qualitative  assessments  of 
the  course  from  teachers,  students ,  and  supervisors  and 
administered  some  less  formal  tests  of  reasoning  and  writing; 
these  measures  corroborated  the  results  of  the  standardized 
tests . 

As  must  be  expected,  the  test  scores  of  all  students,  both 
experimental  and  control ,  increased  substantially  across  the 
school  year •  However,  the  gain  of  the  experimental  students 
was  significantly  greater  than  that  of  the  control  students  on 
each  of  the  tests.  One  way  of  iiclicating  the  magnitude  of  the 
effects  is  to  express  the  gains  realized  by  the  experimental 
group  as  a  percentage  of  the  gains  realized  by  the  control 
group-  In  these  terms,  the  gain  of  the  experimental  group  was 
21  percent  greater  than  the  gain  of  the  control  group  on  the 
CATTELL  test,  A6  percent  greater  on  the  OLSAT ,  68  percent 
greater  on  the  GATs,  and  117  percent  greater  on  the  t:aTs. 
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Further,  in  terms  of  the  raw  percentage  of  correct 
answers,  the  gains  of  the  experimental  student^s  were  virtually 
constant  across  initial  tests  scores.  This  was  very  important 
to  us  since  a  major  goal  in  designing  the  course  was  to  reach 
not  just  the  quickest  and  not  just  the  slowest,  but  all 
students.  Finally,  analyses  of  the  data  revealed  large 
differences  in  teacher  effectiveness.  This  was  to  be  expected 
since  our  teachers  were  not  selected  on  the  basis  of  teaching 
prowess.  But  the  point  is  that  even  those  students  who  took 
the  course  with  the  least  effective  teachers,  significantly 
outgained  their  controls  on  the  standardized  tests.  We  take 
this  as  very  positive  feedback  on  our  effort  to  make  the 
curriculum  materials  universally  usable. 


Conclusions 


I  have  had  two  goals  in  writing  this  paper.  The  first  has 
been  to  argue  that  Chapter  1  students  could  genuinely  profit 
from  instruction  on  thinking;  and  that,  for  maKimum  impact,  such 
instruction  should  be  introduced  as  a  course  in  itself, 
separate  from  the  regular  curricula.  I  underscore  "introduced" 
because,  of  course,  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  transport  such 
thinking  skills  to  all  other  curricular  and  extracurricular 
endeavors.  My  second  goal  has  been  to  discuss  some  of  the 
major  issues  and  options  one  ought  to  consider  before  adopting 
a  course  on  thinking  skills  for  use  with  any  given  group  of 
students . 

The  latter  discussion  wafs  centered  on  six  existing 
programs  on  thinking  skills.  In  the  interest  of  making  the 
discussion  concrete,  I  found  something  to  criticise  about  each 
of  these  programs.  I  would  like  to  clarify,  however,  that  I 
chose  these  six  programs  for  discussion  because  each  has  been 
used  relatively  extensiv&ly,  with  enthusiasm  froir.  students  and 
teachers,  and  with  its  own  brand  of  success. 

Depending  on  a  classroom' s  particular  needs  and  con- 
straints, any  one  of  them  might  be  a  very  good  candidate  for 
implementation.  For  a  relatively  quick  program  that  serves  to 
build  confidence  or  to  "open  the  door"  to  thinking,  CoRT  is  a 
good  choice .  Given  relatively  homogeno.ous  groups  of  students 
and  a  special  interest  in  enhancing  language  arts  and  mathema- 
tics understanding.  Think  and  Intuitive  Math  are  good  choices. 
I  am  less  enthusiastic  about  Tni=^ trumental  Enrirhmenr  because  I 
think ,  relative  to  its  typical  returns ,  it  requires  an  awful 
lot  of  teacher  training  and  classroom  time;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  students  are  markedly  below  norm,  it  may  well  be  the 
best  option.  Finally,  for  Chapter  1  students  whose  performance 
is  close  to  grade  level  or  above,  both  Philosophy  for  Children 
and  Productive  Thinking  are  worth  considering .      The  first  of 
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these  offers  the  side  benefit  of  improving  reading  comprehen- 
sion scores;  the  second  seems  especially  effective  in  increas- 
ing intellectual  independence^ 

Beyond  these  six  programs,  there  are  and  will  be  many 
others  from  which  to  choose,  I  believe  the  field  is  expanding 
not  just  in  number  of  programs  but  In  sophistication  well. 
The  Odvssey  program,  which  is  just  now  being  published,  was 
described  as  an  example  of  the  forthcoming  ef f orCa ,  Although 
it  has  not  been  formally  evaluated  in  the  United  States,  the 
results  of  the  Venezuelan  experiment  are  very  positive.  As  for 
the  others ,  please  note;  just  because  I  could  not  obtain 
adequate  information  about  them  for  present  purposes,  does  not 
mesLn  there  is  none  or  won't  be  more- 

As  these  programs  proliferate,  I  hope  that  the  present 
paper  will  help  to  define  some  of  the  factors  governing  their 
appropriateness  and  potential  effectiveness  for  any  given  group 
of  students-  I  hope,  moreover,  that  it  will  supply  some  of  the 
motivation  and  justification  for  giving  the  programs  serious 
consideration.  For  Chapter  1  students  especially,  the  direct 
teaching  of  thiiLking  promises  to  be  the  best  institutionalis- 
able  means  of  developing  the  competencies  and  attitudes  they 
need  to  make  the  most  of  their  schooling  and  their  lives. 
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Endnotes 


Innovative  Sciences ,  Inc  * ,  provided  me  with  evaluation 
reports  from  the  following  public  schools;  Detroit  Public 
Schools/  Region  Eight,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Memphis  Cit/ 
Schools^  Memphis ,  Tennessee ;  Morris  Central  School , 
Morris  *  New  York;  Natchitoches  Central  High  School , 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana;  FraiLklin  Pierce  School  District, 
Tacoma^  Washington^  ami  Taos  Junior  High  School,  Taoa,  New 
Mexico* 

Preparation  of  this  report  was  funded  in  part  by  Contract 
No.  NIE-400-5a-0030  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  the  Center  for  the  Stud/  of  Reading  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc.  I 
thank  Patrice  Lyons  for  her  help  in  preparing  the  manu- 
script. 
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RESEARCH  LINKING  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  TO  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT; 
POTENTIAL  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  CHAPTER  1  STUDENTS 


This  paper  reviews  research  on  school  effects  and  teacher 
effects  on  student  achievement.  Kost  of  this  research  was  con- 
ducted in  regular  classroom  settings  rather  than  in.  special 
classes  set  up  to  deliver  compensatory  instruction  to  Chapter  1 
students ,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  relevant  input  informing 
policy  decisions  about  compensatory  education,  1 71  four 
reasons  *  First ,  reviewers  of  research  on  compensatory  and 
special  education  (Leinhardt  &  Pallay,  1982;  Madden  &  Slavin, 
1983 )  have  concluded  that  the  settings  in  which  compensatory 
education  taite  place  are  not  nearly  as  important  determinants 
of  outcomes  as  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  instruction  that 
occurs  within  those  settings,  Second,  w:Lth  the  exception  of  a 
modest  literature  on  specific  learning  disabilities «  research 
has  turned  up  very  little  evidence  suggesting  the  need  for 
qualitatively  different  forms  of  instruction  for  students  who 
differ  in  aptitude,  achievement  level,  socioeconomic  status , 
ethnicity ,  or  learning  style  -  Kain  effects  tend  to  be  much 
more  frequent  and  powerful  than  interactions^  and  the  interac- 
tions that  do  occur  tend  to  be  ordinal  interactions  indicating 
that  some  students  need  more  (of  the  sane  kind  of)  instruction 
rather  than  disordinal  interactions  indicating  that  some 
students  need  to  be  taught  one  way  but  other  students  need  to 
be  taught  a  different  way  (Brophy  &  Good,  19B6 ;  Cronbach  & 
SnofW,  1977;  Doyle  &  Rutherford,  1984  v  Good  5c  Stipek,  1983)  . 
Therefore ,  most  findings  concerning  effective  instruction  of 
heterogeneous  groups  of  students  in  regular  class rocms  will 
also  apply  to  instruction  of  the  same  content  to  homogeneous 
groups  of  Chapter  1  students,  whether  in  regular  classrooms  or 
in  special  settings .  Thirds  much  of  the  process-outcome 
research  iinXing  teacher  behavior  to  student  achievement 
focused  on  instruction  in  basic  sitills  in  the  elementary  grades 
in  Title  I  or  Chapter  I  schools ,  even  if  it  did  not  occur  in 
resource  rooms  or  other  special  compensatory  educational 
sc^tt  -ngs .  Fourth,  scrnie  such  research  did  take  place  in 
reso'i^  p  rooms  and  other  special  compensatory  educational 
settings,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  findings  from  these 
studies  suggest  the  same  patterns  of  relationship  between 
teacher  behavior  and  student  achievement  as  do  the  findings 
from  studies  conducted  in  regular  classroom  settings  ( the  few 
exceptions  wij.1  be  noted  later  in  the  present  paper).  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  then,  the  research  findings  and  suggested 
policy  implications  reviewed  here  are  believed  to  apply  to  the 
compensatory  education  of  Chapter  1  students  in  either  regular 
or  special  classroom  settings. 

To  provide  focus  for  the  review,  and  zo  avoid  unnecessary 
overlap  with  other  reviews  prepared  for  prei^entation  at  the 
conference^    the   scope  of    the  present  paper  has   been  circum- 
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scribed  in  several  respects*  First,  the  review  concentrates  on 
the  literature  on  instruction  {how  to  teach)  but  not  on  the 
literature  on  curriculum  (what  to  teach) .  Second,  it  concen- 
trates on  empirical  research  in  classroom  settings  but  not  on 
thfioretical  models  of  the  learning  process  or  on  instructional 
design  research  conducted  in  laboratory  settings ,  Finally,  it 
concentrates  on  research  designed  to  develop  knowledge  about 
relatively  general  principles  of  classroom  teaching  rather  than 
principles  unique  to  instruction  in  particular  subject  matter 
areas •  In  considering  potential  policy  implications  of  the 
research  findings ,  heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  realism 
and  practicality*  That  is,  rather  than  considering  v:hat  might 
be  accomplished  under  more  ideal  circumstances,  the  emphasis  is 
on  what  probably  can  be  accomplished  with  the  resources  and 
within  the  constraints  that  apply  in  t3rpical  public  school 
settings . 

This  emphasis  on  classroom  teaching  corapliments  the 
emphasis  on  curriculum  goals  and  content  typically  found  in 
reviews  by  discipline-based  writers  (see  Calfee  &  Drum,  1986  on 
reading  instruction  and  Romberg  &  Carpenter,  1986  on  mathemat- 
ics Instruction).  It  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  tht  fact 
that  teachers  are  charged  with  instructing  classes  rather  than 
tutoring  individuals.  Consequently:  (1)  teachers  must  rely  on 
methods  that  allow  them  to  manage  the  students '  behavior  in 
addition  to  their  learning;  {Z)  they  imist  either  teach  the 
whole  class  as  a  group  or  find  ways  to  keep  the  rest  of  the 
class  profitably  occupied  while  working  with  small  groups  or 
individuals;  (3)  whatever  the  curriculum  as  intended  by  policy 
makers  or  materials  designers,  the  curriculum  as  enacted  in  the 
classroom  will  be  determined  not  only  by  the  materials  but  by 
the  explanations,  demonstrations,  and  practice  and  application 
opportuuiities  provided  by  the  teacher;  (4)  the  methods , 
materials ,  and  activities  that  the  teacher  chooses  to  include 
in  the  tctal  instructional  program  will  be  included  at  least  in 
part  because  they  are  seen  as  compatible  with  one  another  and 
with  successful  classroom  management;  and  ( 5 )  the  total 
instructional  program  will  be  a  compromise  constructed  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  allow  the  teacher  to  meet  more  of  the  needs 
of  more  of  the  students  than  any  of  the  feasible  alternatives — 
it  will  not  be  an  ideal  program  that  continually  meets  each 
individual  student's  needs.  The  need  to  accept  compromises  by 
trading  off  classroom  management  benefits  against  costs  in 
instructional  quality  and  efficiency  increases  in  relationship 
to  the  size  and  heterogeneity  of  the  class .  Large,  hetero- 
geneous classes  req^Ii^e  more  regimentation  to  achieve  a  given 
level  of  management  efficiency  than  smaller,  more  homogeneous 
classes  do*  and  although  it  is  possible  for  teachers  to  elicit 
comparable  achievement  gains  from  the  former  classes,  doing  so 
will  require  them  to  sustain  extraordinary  efforts  and  to  mini- 
mise personal  and  social  interactions  with  students ,  assign- 
ments   that    are    desirable    but    time    consuming    to    set    up  or 
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correct ,  and  oth*  :  "extras'"  that  improve  qn^x^ty  of  life  in 
classrooms  for  both  teachers  and  students  (Evertson,  Sanford,  &l 
Emircr,  1981). 

The  compromise  represented  by  traditional  whoLe-clasfi 
ins  true  ti  on/recitation/sea  twork  mc^thods  is  the  one  that  the 
majority  of  teachers  h^/e  s-al^^cted  as  their  basic  approach  to 
classroom  instruction .  wousequently ,  most  process— outcome 
research  is  based  on  natural  variation  within  this  traditional 
approach.  Consequently,  much  of  our  review  will  refer  to 
research  conducted  in  traditionally  taught  classes ,  although 
research  on  innovations  such  as  individual  i zed  or  adaptive 
education  will  also  be  discussed.  We  be^^in  with  process- 
outcome  research  on  school  effects - 


Rfesearcn  on  School  Effects 


Research  that  uses  the  school  as  the  unit  of  analysis  and 
seeks  to  establish  linkages  between  school  processes  and 
student  outcomes  (especially  achievement  gain)  is  tj^ically 
aej'^ribed  as  research  on  school  effectiveness  ^(  if  it  involves 
"natural  experiment s'*  in  which  schools  that  attain  impressive 
rnsults  ar compared  with  schools  r.hat  attain  less  impressive 
results  from  comparable  student  populations )  or  research  on 
school  improvement  ( in  which  ^ide] ineg  developed  from  the 
''school  effectiveness"  research  form  the  basis  for  inservice 
education  programs  whose  effects  on  school  processes  or 
outcomes  are  then  assessed).  Suclr  research  is  here  described 
as  research  on  school  effects  (rather  than  school  effectiveness 
or  school  improvement )  because  a  .school 's  effectiveness  in 
eliciting  srt*dent  achievement  gain  c&nnx?t  equated  '^th  the 
school 's  q  ity.  School  quality  is  a  broader  concept  that 
usually  wouid  be  defined  to  include  not  only  achievement 
autcai;ie3  but  affective  ou ".comes  such  as  promoting  students ' 
individual  confidence  and  motivation  as  learners  and  their 
collective  development  of  pi -asocial  attitudes  and  cooperative 
behavior*  The  research  revifi\^ed  here  was  focused  on  schools' 
effects  on  student  achievam^a^  as  measured  by  standardized 
achievemei^t  tests .  This  is  valuable  information  that  informs 
Policy  decisions ,  but  it  does  not  translate  in  any  direct  or 
aut-omatic  way  into  prescriptions  for  educational  practice.  In 
order  to  mahe  such  prescriptions ,  educational  decision-makers 
must  first  identify  and  prioritise  the  educational  outcomes 
that  they  value  and  then  consider  process-outcome  information 
on  the  full  range  of  outcomes  to  be  puisutd. 

Although  based  on  the  same  logic  as  teacher  effects 
research  (measure  educational  processes  and  outcomes ,  and  then 
relate  these  two  sets  of  meaftures),  school  effects  research  has 
been  of  generally  lower  quality*    Process  measures  were  usually 
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confined  to  interviews  and  high  inference  ratings,  and  if 
classroom  observation  was  done  at  all^  it  was  usually  done  for 
brief  times  in  only  a  subset  of  the  tlassrooms  in  each  school. 
Also*  the  student  populations  attending  contrasting  schools 
were  not  always  as  well  matched  as  the  investigators  would  have 
preferred,  and  the  measured  effectiveness  levels  of  schools 
have  proven  to  be  relatively  unstable  -  Nevertheless ,  some 
school  effects  studies  have  been  well  designed  (Erookover , 
Beady,  Flood,  Schweitzer,  &  Ueisenbaker  1979;  Rutter,  Maughsun, 
Mortimore ,  Ouston,  &  Smith,  1979 ;  Teddlie,  String field,  & 
Desselle,  1985),  and  in  any  case*  reviews  of  this  body  of 
literature  as  a  whole  indicate  broad  agreement  on  a  common  set 
of  findings  (Eorger,  Lo^  Oh,  &  Ualberg,  1985;  Good  &  Brophy* 
1986;  Purkey  &  Smith,  1963). 

Compared  to  schools  that  elicit  weaker  achieVGment  gains 
from  compnrable  students,  schools  that  elicit  strong  achieve^ 
ment  gains  tend  to  be  higher  on  the  following  characteristics; 
( 1 )  strong  leadership  (typically  supplied  by  the  principal) 
that  produces  consensus  on  goal  priorities  and  commitnent  to 
instructional  excellence;  ( 2 )  a  safe ,  orderly  school  climate 
that  supports  the  role  of  the  school  as  an  environment  for 
learning;  (3 )  positive  teacher  attitudes  toward  students  and 
positive  expectations  regarding  thfe  students '  abilities  to 
master  the  curriculum;  (4)  an  emphasis  on  instruction, 
especially  instruction  in  basic  skills,  in  allocating  classroom 
time  and  assigning  tasks  to  students;  (5)  careful  and  frequent 
monitoring  of  progress  toward  goals  through  student  testing  and 
staff  evaluation  programs;  (6 )  strong  parent  involvement 
programs  designed  to  keep  parents  informed  of  the  school 's 
goals  and  policies  and  to  enlist  their  assistance  and  partici- 
pation; ( 7 )  consistent  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  academic 
achievement*  including  praise  and  public  recognition  (prominent 
display  of  the  names  of  honor  roll  students,  etc)  for  students 
who  excel  academically- 

In  short,  schools  that  foster  progress  in  academic 
achievement  tend  to  be  schools  that  place  a  high  priority  on 
doing  so  and  follow  up  by  adopting  high  but  realistic  expecta- 
tions, coordinated  instructional  efforts,  and  periodic  assess- 
ments of  progress ,  The  school  is  established  as  an  orderly, 
learning-oriented  environment,  and  the  teaching  staff  is 
encouraged  to  capitalize  on  this  by  maximizing  the  achievement 
gains  of  the  students  in  their  classes .  Research  on  school 
effects  is  relatively  silent  about  how  teachers  can  accomplish 
this  (except  for  emphasizing  high  expectations,  allocation  of 
classroom  time  to  academic  activities ,  praise  and  reward  of 
academic  progress ,  and  cooperation  with  the  families ) ,  but 
research  on  teacher  effects  provides  a  good  deal  of  relevant 
information. 
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Research  on  Teacher  Ffferr.^ 


"TeachGr  effects"  research  refers  to  process-outcome 
research  linlting  teacher  behavior  to  student  achievement.  Like 
school  effects  research,  it  does  not  automatically  translate 
into  prescriptions  for  practice,  but  it  provides  useful 
inforniation  to  inform  the  decisions  of  policy  makers .  The 
findings  suirunarlzed  here  come  from  research  conducted  in 
typical  elementary  and  secondary  school  settings,  in  which 
teachers  were  observed  instructing  their  students  under  normal 
conditions.  Product  measures  focused  on  achievement  gain 
(controlled  for  entry  level),  and  process  measures  were 
developed  via  reliable  application  of  low  inference  coding 
systems  by  trained  observf*rs.  Data  were  aggregated  to  focus  on 
the  teacher  (or  class)  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  and  analyzed  to 
identify  the  nature  and  strength  of  relationships  between 
frequency  or  percentage  measures  of  particular  teacher 
behaviors  and  class  means  on  adjusted  achievement  scores. 
Typically,  the  teacher  behavior  measures  wera  summed  or 
averaged  across  A  to  20  observations  spaced  across  time  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  weelcs  to  an  entire  term  or  school  year,  and 
achievement  was  measured  with  standardized  tests  administered 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Thus,  these  studies  sought  to 
link  relatively  general  measures  of  teacher  behavior  with 
relatively  general  measures  of  student  achievement .  For  more 
detailed  review  and  discussion,  see  Brophy  and  Good  ( 1986 ) , 
Doyle  (1986),  and  Rosenshine  and  Stevens  (1986)- 

In  the  last  15  years  or  so,  process-outcome  research 
Uniting  teacher  behavior  to  student  achievement  has  made 
enormous  strides-  What  was  once  a  very  limited  collection  of 
scattered  results  that  did  not  hang  together  to  font  easily 
interpre table  patterns  has  become  an  increasingly  integrated 
knowledge  base  that  includes  a  sizeable  collection  of  repli^ 
cated  correlational  findings,  many  of  vA^ich  have  been  validated 
experimentally*  The  highlights  of  these  findings  are  reviewed 
below.  They  are  subdivided  into  quantitative  findings  that 
identify  general  classroom  characteristics  associated  with  high 
levels  of  student  achievement  gain  and  qualitative  findings 
that  suggest  particular  managerial  and  instructional  behaviors 
involved  in  bringing  about  these  achievement  gains* 

Quantitative  Findings 

The  most  basic  and  consistently  replicated  findings  link 
students '  achievement  gains  to  their  opportunity  to  learn  the 
material,  and  in  particular  to  the  degree  to  which  their 
teachers  carry  the  content  to  them  personally  through  active 
instruction  and  direct  supervision  of  their  learning  efforts. 
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QppoTTivtfiltv  to  learn/ptwitent  covered.  Amount  learned  is 
related  to  opportunity  to  learn,  whether  measured  in  terms  of 
curriculum  pages  covered  (Good,  Grouws,  &  Beckerman,  19785 
Borg,  1979)  or  percentage  of  test  items  that  were  taught 
through  lecture  or  recitation  activities  in  clasa  t Arehart , 
1979;  Cooley  &  Leinhardt,  1980;  Dunkin  &  Doenau,  1980;  Nuthall 
&  Chtirch,  1973;  Smith,  1979)*  In  short,  more  content  coverage 
means  greater  opportunity  to  learn  (assuming  that  the  time 
devoted  to  the  topic  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  are 
sufficient  to  insure  that  the  students  will  master  the  content 
if  they  put  forth  reasonable  effort).  Opportunity  to  learn  is 
bounded  by  the  length  of  the  school  day  and  the  school  year , 
which  determine  the  total  anount  of  time  available  for 
instruction.  However,  available  time  is  only  indirectly 
related  to  content  coverage  and  ultimately  to  student  achieve— 
ment;  how  the  available  time  is  used  determines  student 
opportunity  to  learn  more  directly  (Karweit,  19B5;  Levin, 
198^ ) ,  In  particular ,  the  four  variables  discussed  below 
determine  student  opportunity  to  learn  in  typical  classrooms* 

Role  definition/axoectiat.iQna/time  allocation  -  Achi evement 
is  maximized  when  teachers  emphasize  academic  instruction  as  a 
maj or  part  of  their  role,  expect  their  students  to  master  the 
curriculum,  and  allocate  most  of  the  available  timt  to  curricu- 
l\am  related  activities  (Brophy  &  Evertsoti,  1976;  Fisher  et  al*, 
1980;  Stallings,  1975),  Such  teachers  are  seen  as  businesslike 
and  task-oriented,  and  they  allocate  moat  of  their  available 
classroom  time  to  activities  with  academic  obj ectives  rather 
than  to  activities  with  other  types  of  objectives  (personal 
adjustment,  group  dynamics )  or  to  activities  with  no  clear 
obj  ective  at  all  ( "free  time, "  student  choice  of  games  or 
pastimes ) .  These  teachers  assume  personal  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  their  students  master  thii  curriculxua.  If  the 
students  don't  learn  something  the  first  time  they  reteach  them 
in  a  more  thorough  or  different  way,  and  if  the  assi^ed 
curriculum  materials  or  evaluation  devices  do  not  seem  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  students ,  they  obtain  or  develop  better 
ones . 

Classroom  management /student  enf^aged  timg.  Not  all  time 
allocated  to  academic  activities  is  actually  spent  engaged  in 
those  activities-  Student  engagement  rates  depend  on  the 
teacher^s  ability  to  organise  and  manage  the  classroom  as  an 
efficient  learning  environment  where  academic  activities  run 
smoothly,  transitions  are  brief  and  orderly,  and  little  time  is 
spent  getting  organized  or  dealing  with  inattention  or  resist- 
ance ,  High  task  engagement  rates  attained  through  such 
successful  classroom  management  methods  are  among  the  most 
frequent  and  powerful  correlates  of  student  achievement  (Brophy 
&  Evertson,  1976;  Coker,  Medley,  &  Soar,  1980;  Fisher  et  al., 
1980;  Good  &  Grouws,  1977;  Soar  &  Soar,  1979;  Stallings,  1975; 
Stallings,  Cory,  Fairweather,  &  Needels,   1977,  1978}* 
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A  great  deal  has  been  learned  in  the  last  IS  years  about 
effective  classroom  management  as  defined  in  the  previous  para-' 
graph.  Pioneering  work  by  Kounin  (1970)  followed  up  later  by 
Brophy  and  Evertson  (1976),  Good  and  Grouws  (1977),  and 
especially  Evertson,  Bnmer,  and  their  colleagues  (Emmer, 
Evertson,  &  Anderson,  1980;  Evertson  &  Emmer,  19&2;  Evertson, 
Emmer,  Sanford,  &  Clements,  1983)  has  shown  that  effective 
classroom  managers  succeed  not  so  much  because  they  know  how  to 
respond  to  problems  of  inattention  and  disruption  when  these 
occur,  but  because  they  are  adept  at  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  such  problems  in  the  first  place.  This  work  has  led  to  the 
recognition  that  c3assroom  msxiagement  ±s  best  construed  not  as 
a  process  of  compelling  conformity  from  students  who  know  what 
to  do  but  refuse  to  do  it,  but  instead  as  a  process  of  being 
clear  and  consistent  in  teaching  students  desired  classroom 
rules  and  procedures .  Furthermore,  this  work  has  shown  that 
good  classroom  management  (in  the  sense  of  control  over  student 
behavior)  and  good  instruction  in  the  formal  curriculum  are 
intimately  linked  and  mutually  supportive .  Teachers  must  not 
merely  obtain  but  maintain  student  engagement  in  acadejnic 
activities,  and  this  means  that  the  activities  themselves  must 
be  appropriate  for  the  students  and  that  the  teachers  must  be 
effective  in  implementing  them* 

Effective  classroom  manager are  clear  about  their 
expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  take  time  to 
instruct  their  students  and  provide  any  necessary  practice  in 
following  classroom  rules  and  procedures,  and  they  follow  up  by 
reminding  the  students  of  these  rules  and  procedures  when  they 
are  supposed  to  be  carried  out  sind  by  intervening  to  provide 
corrective  feedback  or  apply  announced  consequences  if  neces^ 
sary.  In  general,  their  classroons  reveal;  (1)  good  prepara- 
tion of  the  physical  environment  and  installation  of  routines 
and  procedures  concerning  physical  movement  in  the  classroom, 
distribution  of  supplies,  transitions  between  activities,  and 
other  housekeeping  and  "daily  routine"  matters;  (2)  continuous 
monitoring  of  events  occurring  at  all  points  in  the  room  (even 
when  actively  instructing  a  group  or  working  with  individuals); 
(3)  smoothness  and  continued  momentum  in  lesson  pacing  (accomp- 
lished partly  through  good  preparation  for  instruction  and 
partly  through  responding  to  inattention  and  potential  disrup-' 
tion  by  using  subtle  intervention  techniques  that  allow 
accomplishment  of  management  goals  without  disrupting  the  flow 
of  lessons);  (4)  variety  and  appropriate  level  of  challenge  in 
assignments;  (S)  clear  accountability  procedures  and  consistent 
follow^p  concerning  working  c*n  and  completing  assignments;  and 
(6)  clarity  about  when  and  horf  students  can  get  help  when  they 
need  it  and  about  what  option.^  are  available  to  them  when  they 
finish  assigned  work.  For  reviews  of  this  research,  see  Brophy 
( 1963 )  and  Doyle  ( 1986 ) ,  and  for  suggestions  about  practical 
sipplication,  see  Good  and  Brophy  (1984). 
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Conslflt&nt     success /academic  learning     time.         To  learn 

ef f iciently#  students  must  be  engaged  in  activities  that  are 
appropriate  in  difficulty  level  and  otherwise  suited  to  their 
current  achievement  levels  and  needs.  It  is  important  not  only 
to  maximise  content  coverage  by  pacing  students  briskly  through 
the  curriculum,  but  also  to  see  that  they  make  continuous 
progress  all  along  the  way,  moving  through  small  steps  with 
high  or  at  least  moderate  rates  of  success  and  minimal  confu- 
sion or  frustration  (Brophy  U  Evertson,  1976;  Fisher  et  al- , 
1980)-  In  practice,  this  means  that  the  students  would  be  able 
to  answer  most  (perhaps  three-fourths)  of  the  teacher's 
questions  during  ?roup  lessons  in  which  the  teacher  is  avail- 
able to  provide  guidance  and  immediate  corrective  feedback,  and 
would  be  able  to  sustain  even  higher  (90-100  percent )  success 
rates  when  they  must  work  independently  for  extended  periods 
without  teacher  supervision-  More  will  be  said  about  these 
high  success  rates  in  subsequent  sections  of  the  paper .  For 
now,  however ,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  high  success  rates 
described  here  are  construed  to  result  from  effort  and  thought, 
not  mere  "automatic"  application  of  already  over learned 
algorithms .  Thus ,  high  rates  of  success  do  not  necessarily 
imply  success  that  is  obtained  quickly  or  easily. 

To  point  up  the  importance  of  high  rates  of  success  t  the 
authors  of  Phase  I II-B  of  the  Beginning  Teacher  Evaluation 
Study  (Fisher  et  al  - ,  19S0)  coined  the  term  academic  learning 
time  (ALT),  which  they  defined  as  the  time  that  students  spend 
engaged  in  academic  tasks  that  they  can  perform  with  high  rates 
of  success .  ALT  consistently  showed  significant  positive 
correlations  with  achievement  in  their  study,  although  achieve- 
ment was  associated  with,  moderate  rather  than  high  rates  of 
success  under  some  circUFHStances » 

Active  teaching.  Students  achieve  more  in  classes  where 
they  spend  moat  of  their  time  being  taught  or  supervised  by 
their  teachers  rather  than  working  on  their  own  or  not  working 
at  all  (Arehart,  1979;  Brophy  ic  Evertson,  1976;  Good  &  Grouws, 
1977;  Stallings,  1975;  Stallings  et  al.,  1977,  1978>-  Active 
teaching  connotes  frequent  lessons  (whole  class  or  small  group, 
depending  on  grade  level  and  subject  matter)  in  which  the 
teacher  presents  information  and  develops  concepts  through 
lecture  and  demonstration,  elaborates  this  information  in  the 
feedback  given  following  responses  to  recitation  or  discussion 
questions,  prepares  the  students  for  follow— up  assignments  hy 
giving  instructions  and  going  through  practice  examples , 
monitors  progress  on  assignments  after  releasing  the  students 
to  work  independently,  and  lollows  up  with  appropriate  feedback 
and  reteaching  when  necessary.  The  teacher  carries  the  content 
to  the  students  personallv  rather  than  rIpPPndinE  on  curriculum 
materials  alone  to  do  so^  but  conveys  information  mostly  in 
brief  presentations  followed  by  recitation  or  application 
opportunities-    There  is  a  great  deal  of  teacher  talk,  but  most 
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of  it  is  academic  rather  than  procedural  or  managerial ,  and 
much  of  it  involves  asking  questions  and  giving  feedback  rather 
than  extended  lecturing, 

Comments  on  Quantitative  findings.  The  school  effects 
findings  reviewed  in  the  previous  section  end  the  quantitative 
teacher  effects  findings  reviewed  in  the  present  section 
complement  each  other  in  demonstrating  that  achievement  gain  is 
associated  with  a  complex  of  factors  including  placing  high 
priority  on  achievement  gain  as  a  goal  and  adopting  congruent 
definitions  of  the  teacher's  role,  adopting  high  but  realistic 
expectations  about  the  students*  ability  to  master  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  teacher*s  ability  to  teach  it  to  them,  and  allocat- 
ing most  available  time  to  academic  activities  so  as  to 
maximize  content  coverage  and  student  opportunity  to  learn.  By 
implication,  these  findings  identify  two  types  of  teachers  who 
will  be  relatively  unsuccessful  in  eliciting  achievement  gain 
from  their  students :  teach  ers  who  are  burned  out  or  who  for 
whatever  reason  are  not  committed  to  any  clear-cut  educatioiial 
goals  (who  devote  a  great  deal  of  classroom  time  to  busywork  or 
noneducational  pastimes ) ,  and  teachers  who  place  a  high 
priority  on  affective  or  social  outcomes  but  a  low  priority  on 
achievement  outcomes  t  so  that  less  of  the  available  time  is 
Spent  instructing  students  in  the  formal  curriculum).  Soma  of 
the  latter  teachers  may  be  effective  in  realizing  the  goals 
they  choose  to  emphasise,  although  the  little  research  that  is 
available  on  teachers  with  contrasting  goal  priorities  (Prawat, 
1985)  suggests  that  teachers  who  emphasise  affective  and  social 
outcomes  in  addition  to  achievement  outcomes  tend  to  get  better 
results  than  teachers  who  emphasise  affective  and  social 
outcomes  inst;^ad  of  achievement  outcomes. 

The  findings  concerning  classroom  management  effectiveness 
end  student  engeged  time  identify  a  third  cless  of  teachers  who 
will  be  relatively  unsuccessful  in  eliciting  student  achieve^ 
ment  gains ;  Teachers  who  may  be  committed  to  achievement 
outcomes  but  unable  to  attain  them  for  laclc  of  classroom 
management  skills-  Such  teachers  would  benefit  from  research- 
based  classroom  management  retraining  programs ,  which  have 
proven  effective  in  assisting  teachers  to  increase  student 
engagement  rates  and  ultimately  student  achievement  levels 
(Evertson,   1985) . 

The  findings  on  active  instruction  identify  a  fourth  class 
of  teachers  likely  to  be  relatively  unsuccessful  in  eliciting 
student  achievement  gains:  Teachers  who  rely  on  individualised 
learning  modules  and  other  materials-based  approaches  to 
individualized  instruction  to  carry  the  content  to  the  students 
rather  than  doing  so  themselves  througji  active  whole-class  or 
small-group  instruction.  Materials-based  approaches  have 
worked  tinder  some  circumstances,  but  they  typically  do  not  work 
well  in  ordinary  classrooms  where  one  teacher  must  work  with  ZO 
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to  ^0  3tuUent3*  The  problem  is  not  with  the  abstract  principle 
of  LndivLduallEied  instruction  that  calls  for  beginning  where 
students  are  and  moving  them  along  at  their  own  pace.  Instead, 
the  problem  is  that  in  practice,  individualized  instruction  in 
the  typical  classroom  shifts  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for 
planning  and  managing  learning  from  the  teacher  to  the  students 
themselves  and  shifts  responsibility  for  carrying  the  content 
to  the  students  from  the  teacher  to  the  materials.  This  is 
workable  and  may  even  have  certain  advantages  when  the  teacher 
is  continually  available  to  provide  close  supervision  and 
immediate  help  when  needed,  but  it  does  not  work  well  when 
students  must  work  on  *:heir  own  for  t;x tended  periods  of  time, 
trying  to  learn  through  interacting  with  the  curricul\iiii 
materials  without  much  guidance  or  help  from  the  teacher.  This 
method  of  learning  demands  a  combination  of  functional 
literacy,  direction  following  skills ,  independent  learning 
skills  and  habits ,  and  sustained  concentration  and  motivation 
that  is  almost  nonexistent  in  the  primary  grades  and  likely  to 
be  seen  in  only  a  minority  of  students  in  the  intermediate  and 
secondary  grades.  These  findings  imply  that  "teacher  proof 
curricula"  and  related  approaches  that  attempt  to  carry  the 
content  to  students  through  curriculum  materials  (or  computer 
programs,  for  that  matter)  not  only  have  not  worked  but  cannot 
work  under  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  typical  classroom. 
Unless  they  are  prepared  to  change  the  basic  nature  of  school- 
ing, would-be  school  innovators  will  need  to  work  through ^  not 
around,  teachars . 

The  individualized  learning  package  approach  can  be  used 
affectively,  however,  in  special  classrooms  with  small  student- 
teacher  ratios.  Crawford  [1983)  studied  instruction  in  special 
compensatory  education  classes  for  Title  I  students .  These 
classes  were  small  (5  to  10  students) ,  intended  to  remediate 
weaknesses  in  basic  reading  and  mathematics  skills,  and  taught 
by  specially  trained  teachers  assisted  by  paraprafessional 
aides.  Most  of  the  proceS3"*outcome  correlations  obtained  in 
this  s  tudy  replicated  findings  from  regular  classrooms ,  but 
there  were  two  interesting  exceptions:  Instead  of  the  usual 
negative  relationships,  positive  relsit ions hips  with  achievement 
were  observed  for  teacher  time  spent  in  one-to-one  individu- 
alized instruction  and  for  student  time  spent  working  on 
relatively  challenging  rather  than  relatively  easy  assignments. 
These  findings  indicate  that  in  special  classes  with  small 
student- teacher  ratios,  teachers  can  move  the  students  through 
curricula  at  a  faster  pace,  can  provide  more  tutorial  and 
individualized  instruction,  and  can  assign  more  difficult  work 
because  they  are  able  to  continually  monitor  everjrtjne^s 
progress  and  provide  immediate  help  when  needed. 

The  research  reviewed  so  far  underscores  the  role  of 
active  instruction  from  the  teacher  in  producing  student, 
achievement  gain.     Such  instruction  can  be  provided  in  tutorial 
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form  In  Bfecial  classes  with  small  student-teacher  ratios,  and 
it  can  be  provided  to  small  groups  in  classrooms  where  the 
teacher  has  developed  appropriate  assignments  and  installed 
effective  seatwork  management  procedures  so  that  students  are 
engaged  in  worthwhile  academic  activities  in  between  their 
small^group  lessons  from  the  teacher.  The  individualized 
approach  is  not  feasible  in  the  typical  classroom,  however,  and 
even  the  small-group  approach  is  liksly  to  strilce  most  teachers 
as  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth  unless  they  have  an  aide 
available  to  supervise  seatwork  while  they  teach  small-group 
lessons  (or  unless  they  believe  that  the  class  is  so  heterog-^ 
eneous  that  they  are  forced  to  provide  differentiated  instruc- 
tion to  small  homogeneous  groups).  Consequently,  roost  teachers 
will  opt  for  the  traditional  whole-class  instmction/recita- 
tion/seatworlc  method  as  their  primary  approach  to  instruction. 
Process-outcome  research  on  teaching  has  identified  certain 
qualitative  elements  of  this  approach  that  are  associated  with 
student  achievement  gain. 

Qualitative  findings 

The  qualitative  findings  concern  teachers '  management  of 
lessons  when  instructing  the  whole  class  or  a  subgroup  of 
students  and  their  management  of  work  on  assignments  during 
seatwork  times.  The  findings  concerning  management  of  lessons 
can  be  subdivided  according  1:0  the  three  major  instructional 
tasks  involved  in  typical  classroom  lessons :  giving  informa- 
tion (structuring) ,  asking  questions  (soliciting) ^  and 
providing  feedback  (reacting). 

Giving  information  (structuring^ 

There  is  now  a  good  deal  of  both  correlational  and  experi- 
mental data  on  presentation  of  information  to  students*  These 
data  hang  together  well  to  form  a  consistent  pattern  and 
provide  strong  support  for  the  ideas  of  Ausubel,  Bruner*  and 
other  '^cognitive  structuralists"  who  stress  the  importance  of 
structuring  the  content  so  that  students  can  learn  it  as  an 
organized  body  of  knowledge  rather  than  trying  to  memorize  what 
they  can  of  what  seems  to  he  a  random  list  of  isolated  facts. 
Research  on  oral  presentations  in  classrooms  has  yielded 
stronger  and  more  consistent  relationships  with  student 
achievement  than  earlier  research  involving  presentation  of 
Written  text  to  college  students. 

g.trUCt^rinS.  Achievement  is  inai?;imized  when  teachers  not 
only  actively  present  material  to  their  students  but  structure 
it  byi  beginning  with  overviews,  advance  organizers,  or  review 
of  objectives;  outlining  the  content  and  signaling  transitions 
between  lesson  parts ;  calling  attention  to  main  ideas ;  summa- 
rizing subparts  of  the  lesson  as  it  proceeds;  and  reviewing 
main    ideas    at    the    end    ( Alexander,    Frankiewics,    £c   Williams , 
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1979;  Amento,  1977;  Diinkin,  1978;  Fortune,  1967;  Schuck,  1.11, 
19S5;  Wright  &  Nuthall,  1970)*  Apparently,  organizing  concepts 
and  analogies  help  students  linX  iiew  content  to  already 
familiar  ideas,  overviews  and  outlines  help  them  to  develop 
learning  sets  to  use  in  assimilating  the  content  as  it  unfolds, 
rule-example-rule  patterns  and  internal  summaries  tie  specific 
information  items  to  integrative  concepts,  and  summary  reviews 
integrate  and  reinforce  the  learning  of  major  points . 
Together,  these  structuring  elements  not  only  facilitate  memory 
for  the  information  but  allow  for  its  retention  as  an  inte- 
grated whole  with  recognition  of  the  relationships  between 
parts • 

Redundancy /sequencing.  Achievement  is  higher  when  the 
content  is  sequenced  in  a  logical  way  and  presented  with 
sufficient  redundancy  to  make  it  easy  for  students  to  follow 
the  presentation  and  sea  the  linkages  from  one  sentence  to  the 
next  as  it  unfolds  (Armento,  1977;  Nuthall  fit  Church,  197  3; 
Smith,  19S5;  Smith  &  Sanders,  19S1). 

Clarity.  Students  achieve  more  when  their  teachers  make 
clear  presentations  marked  by  continuity  and  precision  of 
language  rather  than  interruptions  due  to  false  starts  or 
meandering  into  side  issues,  hemming  and  hawing,  or  vague 
terminology.  Most  of  the  presently  available  information  is  on 
factors  that  detract  from  clarity  (see  reviews  by  Hosenshine, 
1969  and  by  Smith  &  Land,  19S1),  although  recent  work  has  begun 
to  develop  methods  of  conceptualizing  and  measuring  positive 
aspects  of  clarity  such  as  sufficiency  of  definitions,  accuracy 
of  examples,  and  explicitness  of  explanations  (Book  &  McCaleb > 
19S4;  Hines,  Cruickshank,  &  Kennedy,  1985;  McCaleb  &  White, 
i9S0).  In  general,  clarity  of  presentation  is  one  of  the  more 
consistent  correlates  of  achievement,  especially  in  situations 
involving  learning  of  new  or  difficult  material- 

Enthusiasm.  Teacher  enthusiasm  when  presenting  material 
relates  more  centrally  to  student  attitudes  than  to  achieve- 
ment, but  when  it  does  correlate  significantly  with  achievement 
gain  it  tends  to  correlate  positively  (Armento,  197  7 ;  Eetten-*- 
courtt  Gillett,  Gall,  6c  Hull,  1983;  Hughes,  1973). 

Questioning  thp  students  fsoliciting) 

The  findings  reviewed  in  this  section  concern  the 
teacher 'a  management  of  public  response  opportunities  that 
occur  during  recitations  and  discussions* 

Difficulty  level  of  auestions.  Studies  of  the  difficulty 
level  of  questions  ( the  likelihood  that  a  question  will  be 
answered  correctly  by  the  first  respondent)  have  produced  mixed 
results •  It  seems  clear  that  most  (perhaps  7  5  percent )  of 
teachers'    questions    should    elicit    correct    answers,    and  that 
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most  of  the  rest  should  elicit  overt ,  substantive  responses 
(incorrect  or  Incomplete  answers )  rather  than  failures  to 
respond  at  all  (Anderson,  Evertson,  &  Brophy,  1979;  Brophy 
Evertson,  1976;  Wright  &  Nuthall,  1970).  Even  these  guidelines 
are  of  limited  usefulness ,  however,  because  they  are  gener- 
alized across  instructional  contexts ,  ^xctd  optimal  question 
difficulty  probably  varies  with  context.  For  example,  basic 
skills  instruction  requires  a  great  deal  of  drill  and  practice, 
which  means  frequent,  fast-paced  drill/review  lessons  during 
which  most  questions  should  be  answered  rapidly  and  correctly. 
However,  when  teaching  complex  cognitive  content,  or  when 
trying  to  stimulate  their  students  to  generalize  from, 
evaluate ,  or  apPly  vAiat  they  are  learning,  teachers  will  need 
to  raise  questions  that  few  students  can  answer  correctly  { as 
well  as  questions  that  have  no  single  correct  answer  at  all). 
Similarly,  relatively  frequent  errors  may  be  expected  early  in 
the  unit  when  new  learning  is  occurring,  but  few  errors  should 
occur  later  in  the  unit  when  mastery  levels  are  supposed  to 
have  been  achieved. 

The  quality  of  errors  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Some  errors  occur  because  students  have  the  right  general  idea 
but  make  a  minor  miacalculation,  or  because  they  use  soimd 
logic  but  base  it  on  assumptions  that  are  plausible  but  happen 
to  be  faulty*  Such  '^igh  quality"  errors  are  understandable 
and  may  even  provide  helpful  guidance  to  the  teacher-  However, 
errors  that  suggest  inattention,  hopeless  confusion,  or 
alienation  from  the  material  are  undesirable, 

Gofinitive  level  of  questions-  Data  on  the  cognitive  level 
of  questions  (as  distinct  fron  their  difficulty  level)  have 
also  produced  mixed  results ,  so  that  reviewers  (Redf ield  ^ 
Rouseau,  1981;  Winne,  1979)  have  drawn  conflicting  conclusions- 
It  is  clear  that  the  data  refute  the  simplistic  (but  frequently 
assumed)  notion  that  higher-level  ( application,  analysis , 
synthesis ,  evaluation)  questions  are  categorically  better  than 
lower"level  (knowledge,  comprehension)  questions  *  Several 
studies  indicate  that  lower^^level  questions  facilitate  learn- 
ing, even  learning  of  higheir-level  objectives  ( see  Brophy  & 
Good,  1986 ,  for  a  review)  -  Furthermore,  even  vAien  the  fre- 
quency of  higher-level  questions  correlates  positively  with 
achievement ,  the  absolute  numbers  on  which  these  correlations 
are  based  typically  show  that  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
questions  asked  were  classified  as  higher-level.  Thus,  even  in 
situations  (involving  teaching  to  higher-level  objectives)  tliat 
call  for  ttachers  to  ask  "more"  or  "frequent"  higher- level 
questions,  i  should  not  expect  that  all  or  even  a  majority  of 
their  questions  will  be  higher-level  questions  *  Lower-level 
questions  are  valuable  too,  both  in  their  own  right  and  as  ways 
to  Set  the  stage  for  or  to  follow  up  on  hr.gher-level  questions* 


Posr-aufestion  walt-tlme.  Studies  of  secondary  level 
science  instruction  have  shown  higher  achievement  when  teachers 
pause  for  3  to  5  seconds  (rather  than  for  one  second  Or  less) 
after  asking'  a  question,  in  order  to  give  the  students  time  to 
process  the  question  and  formulate  an  answer  before  calling  on 
One  of  them  to  respond  (Tobin,  1980;  Tobin  &  Capie,  1982) . 
Research  in  other  contexts  also  generally  suppc  cs  the  value  of 
longer  wait— times,  although  more  clearly  for  i^cre  upper  grades 
than  for  the  lower  grades  (Tobin,  i983}.  It  appears  that  the 
length  of  pause  following  a  question  should  vary  directly  with 
the  difficulty  level  and  especially  the  complexity  or  cognitive 
level  of  the  question.  A  question  calling  for  application  of 
abstract  prir^ciples  should  require  a  longer  pause  than  a 
factual  question  1 

Selection  of  respondents.  Findings  on  selection  of 
respondents  to  questions  tend  to  vary  with  context .  In  the 
early  grades,  and  especially  in  small^group  lessons,  it  is 
important  for  each  student  to  respond  overtly  and  frequently  to 
teacher  questions.  In  small-group  reading  lessons,  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  allowing  each  student  to  take  a  turn  in  order, 
training  the  students  not  to  call  out  answers  or  words ,  and 
calling  on  nonvolunteers  as  well  as  volunteers  (Anderson, 
Evertson,  £c  Brophy,  1979).  Here,  it  is  important  to  prevent 
assertive  Students  from  coopting  other  students'  response 
opportunities,  and  to  insure  that  reticent  students  participate 
regularly  even  though  they  may  seldom  volunteer. 

However,  in  whole-class  settings  and  increasingly  with 
grade  level ,  it  becomes  less  feasible  to  have  all  students 
participate  overtly,  let  alone  to  insure  that  all  participate 
roughly  equally.  Forttoiately,  frequency  of  overt  participation 
in  lessons  does  not  appear  to  correlate  with  achievement  in  the 
upper  grades  (Hughes,  1973).  In  the  upper  grades,  maintaininj^ 
continuity  and  keeping  the  lesson  moving  along  at  a  brisk  pace 
seems  to  be  more  important  than  insuring  the  overt  participa- 
tion of  each  individual  student.  This  is  partly  because  the 
switch  from  emphasis  on  basic  skills  in  the  early  grades  to 
emphasis  on  conceptual  knowledge  in  the  later  grades  reduces 
students'  needs  for  overt  practice,  and  partly  because  older 
students  have  more  highly  developed  skills  for  learning  through 
watching  and  listening  than  >»ounger  students  do. 

Frequency  of  academic  Questions .  The  sheer  frequency  of 
academic  questions  asked  by  teachers  typically  correlates  with 
student  achievement  gain .  Presumably  this  is  because  recita-- 
tion  is  of  value  in  its  own  right  (Gall  et  al . ,  1978)  and 
because  teachers  who  who  conduct  recitation  lessons  more  often 
tend  to  do  more  active  teaching  generally. 
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Findings  on  teacher  reactions  to  student  responses  are 
weaker,  less  consistently  replicated,  and  less  supported  by 
experimental  data  than  the  findings  reviewed  above,  except  for 
the  basic  finding  that  feedback  reactions  are  important 
{ teachers  who  provide  regular  and  extensive  feedback  elicit 
higher  achievement  gain  than  teachers  who  typically  give 
minimal  feedback  or  frequently  fail  to  give  any  feedback  at 
all)  - 

Rfia&tions  to  correct  responaes ,  tt  appears  to  be  impor- 
tant that  correct  responses  be  ac3aiowledged  as  correct  (because 
even  if  the  respondent  knows  that  the  answer  is  correct ,  some 
of  the  onlookers  may  not)*  However,  it  does  not  appear 
important  ( to  achievement  gain,  at  least )  that  such  positive 
feedback  go  beyond  mere  affirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the 
response  to  the  point  of  praising  the  student  {delivering 
social  reward,  rather  than  mere  affirmation).  The  frequency  of 
teacher  praise  of  correct  responses  usually  correlates  posi'^ 
tively  with  achievement,  but  these  correlations  are  usually 
quite  low  and  sometimes  are  negative  (Brophy  &  Evertson,  1976; 
Stallings,  1975)- 

Perhaps  this  should  not  be  surprising,  because  public 
praise  of  students  who  supply  correct  answers  is  often  intru- 
sive and  distracting,  and  it  may  embarrass  the  recipient, 
especially  if  the  accotftplishinent  was  not  especially  praise'^ 
worthy  in  the  first  place*  In  any  case,  teachers  who  maximise 
achievement  gains  are  sparing  rather  than  effusive  in  praising 
correct  answers «  Review  of  the  literature  on  teacher  praise 
(Brophy,  1981)  Suggests  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  effective 
when  it  is  specific  rather  than  global ,  when  it  is  used  with 
dependent  or  anxious  students  rather  than  assertive  or  confi^ 
dent  students ,  when  it  is  delivered  privately  rather  than 
publicly,  and  when  it  is  delivered  in  ways  that  focus  attention 
on  the  content  or  accomplishment  rather  than  on  the  teacher  or 
the  recipient  of  the  praiSii* 

Correlations  of  praise  rates  with  achievement  gain  are 
especially  likely  to  be  positive  ( although  still  weak)  in 
studies  of  schools  serving  students  from  low  socioeconomic 
status  families  or  teachers  instructing  low-achieving  students* 
Therefore^  teachers  supplying  compensatory  education  to  Chapter 
1  students  probably  should  praise  these  students  more  often 
than  other  teachers  praise  their  students  {perhaps  10  to  20 
percent  of  their  students'  correct  answers  might  be  praised) > 
Beyond  some  optimal  level,  however,  public  praise  of  correct 
answers  to  teachers'  questions  becomes  intrusive  and  counter- 
productive •  Furthermore ,  it  appears  to  be  more  important  that 
teachers  create  a  supportive  learning  environment  and  be 
patient    and    encouraging    throughout    their    interactions  with 
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their  students  than  that  they  praise  a  high  percentage  of  the 
correct  an&wers  that  these  students  supply  during  classroom 
recitations , 


Reactions  to  incorrect  responses  >  In  responding  to 
stucjents '  incomplete  or  incorrect  answers ,  it  appears  that 
teachers  should  typically  acknowledge  whatever  part  may  be 
correct  and  then,  if  there  are  good  prospects  for  success, 
should  try  to  elicit  an  improved  response.  Several  studies 
have  suggested  that  teachers  who  elicit  strong  achievement 
gains  are  relatively  more  likely  to  sustain  interaction  with 
the  original  respondent  by  repeating  or  simplifying  the 
question  or  by  giving  clues  than  to  terminate  the  interaction 
by  giving  the  answer  or  calling  on  another  student  to  supply  it 
(Anderson,  Evertson,  &  Brophy,  1979;  Clark  et  al .  ,  19  79; 
Crawford,  1983 ) .  Whether  or  not  the  teacher  should  seek  to 
elicit  an  improved  response  will  depend  on  several  situational 
factors ,  Doing  so  takes  time  and  slows  lesson  pacing,  for 
example,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  when  time  Is  running  out 
or  when  the  loss  of  lesson  momentum  might  lead  to  significant 
inattention  or  disruption  problems-  Also,  certain  students  are 
prone  to  become  extremely  anxious  or  embarrassed  when  "put  on 
the  spot"  in  this  way,  so  it  is  sometimes  better  to  terminate 
interactions  with  them  rather  than  continue  to  question  them. 
Finally,  although  certain  questions  ( especially  complex, 
higher-level  questions )  lend  themselves  well  to  simi>lif ication 
through  rephrasing  or  division  into  smaller  parts,  other 
questions  ( especially  those  calling  for  knowledge  of  specific 
facts )  do  not ,  so  that  continued  attempts  to  elicit  improved 
responses  to  the  latter  questions  may  amount  to  '^pointless 
pumping"  of  the  student  (Brophy  &  Evertson,  1076;  Good, 
Ebmeier,  &  Beckemian,  1978). 

Reacting  to  failure  to  respond .  Seeking  to  elicit  an 
improved  response  is  especially  important  when  students  make  no 
response  at  all  to  the  original  question  (as  opposed  to 
responding  overtly  but  incorrectly)-  bleachers  who  allow  such 
failures  to  respond  elicit  less  achievement  from  their  studenta 
than  teachers  viho  train  their  students  to  respond  overtly  to 
questions,  even  if  only  to  say  "I  don't  know"  (Brophy  ^ 
Evertson,  1976;  Evertson,  Anderson,  Anderson,  &  Brophy,  1980; 
Wright  &  Wuthall,  1970). 

Reactijlg-  to  student  questinns  and  coTnmpni-.<;  ^  Teachers  who 
elicit  higher  achievement  gains  tend  to  discourage  irrelevant 
student  questions  and  comments,  but  to  respond  positr.vely  to 
relevant  questions  and  comments  by  answering  them,  redirecting 
them  to  the  class ,  or  incorporating  them  into  the  flow  of  the 
lesson  (Evertson  et  al » ,  1980;  Flanders ,  1970) .  Such  use  of 
student  ideas  appears  to  become  more  important  with  each 
succeeding  grade  level ,    as  students  become  both  more  able  to 
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contribute  useful  ideas  and  more  sensitive  to  whether  teachers 
treat  their  ideas  with  interest  and  respect. 

Managing  assignments 

Although  independent  seatwork  is  probably  overused  and  is 
not  a  substitute  for  active  instruction  by  the  teacher  or  for 
drill/ recitation/discussion  opportunities ,  seatwork  (and 
homework)  assignments  provide  needed  practice  and  application 
opportunities  •  Ideally,  such  assignments  will  be  varied  and 
Interesting  enough  to  motivate  student  engagement ,  new  or 
challenging  enough  to  constitute  meaningful  learning  experi- 
ences rather  than  pointless  busywork,  and  yet  easy  enough  to 
allow  students  to  attain  high  levels  of  success  if  they  put 
forth  reasonable  effort  (BrOphy  &  Evert son,  1976;  Fisher  et 
al,,  1980;  Kounln,  1970).  Success  rates  will  have  to  be  very 
high  (near  100  percent)  for  assignments  on  which  students  are 
expected  to  work  on  their  own.  Lower  (although  still  generally 
high)  success  rateis  can  be  tolerated  when  students  who  need 
help  can  get  it  quickly.  Once  again,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  success  rates  are  assumed  to  result  from  sustained 
student  effort  and  thought,  not  mere  automatic  application  of 
familiar  algorithms . 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  student  success  rates  are 
determined  not  only  by  the  difficulty  level  of  the  work  itself 
but  by  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with  which  the  teacher 
prepares  the  students  for  the  assignment  before  releasing  them 
to  work  on  it  independently.  Teachers  who  elicit  higher 
achievement  gains  from  their  students  tend  to  explain  assign- 
ments thoroughly  and  go  over  several  practice  examples  before 
releasing  the  students  to  work  independently,  and  to  circulate 
in  order  to  moni tor  performance  and  be  available  to  provide 
immediate  help  to  those  who  need  it  during  seatwork  times. 

Such  teachers  also  install  effective  seatwork  management 
systems .  Their  students  know  what  work  they  are  accountable 
for ,  how  to  ge t  help  when  they  need  It,  and  wha t  to  do  when 
they  finish.  Performance  is  monitored  for  completion  and 
accuracy,  and  the  students  receive  timely  and  specific  feed- 
back. Poor  performance  produces  not  only  feedback  but  reteach- 
ing,  and  follow-up  sesignments  designed  to  insure  that  the 
material  is  mastered- 

Good  seatwork  management  is  especially  important  when 
teachers  are  instructing  small  groups  and  thus  do  not  wish  to 
be  interrupted  by  students  working  on  seatwork  assignments • 
Anderson,  Brubaker ,  Alleman-B rooks ,  and  Duffy  ( 19S5 )  suggest 
that  after  making  seatwork  assignments,  teachers  should  spend 
several  minutes  circulating  among  students  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  them  get  started  successfully  before  beginning 
sn:all-group   instruction.      Similarly,    they  should   take   a  few 
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minutes  during  the  transition  between  groups  to  circulate  and 
assess  prngress .  If  a  common  source  of  confusion  Is 
detectable,  the  teachers  may  wish  to  provide  a  mini-explanation 
to  the  class  as  a  whole  at  such  times ;  otherwise  they  would 
just  monitor  and  provide  feedback  to  individuals  -  During 
small-group  instruction  times ,  teachers  can  eliminate  the  need 
for  students  working  on  assignments  to  wait  for  long  periods  of 
time  when  they  become  confused  by  appointing  certain  students 
to  act  as  resource  persons  and  helpers ,  establishing  a  buddy 
system  or  other  approaches  to  cooperative  learning,  or  training 
students  to  come  up  to  the  teacher  for  help  during  small"  group 
instruction  but  wait  quietly  until  recognized- 
Considering  their  importance  and  the  time  spent  working  on 
them,  remarkably  little  research  is  available  on  the  nature  and 
management  of  assignments  _  Osborn  {1984 )  has  found  that 
assignments  are  frequently  either  too  easy  or  too  difficult  for 
most  of  the  students ,  poorly  coordinated  with  what  is  being 
taught  during  group  lessons  at  the  time,  or  designed  in  such  a 
way  aa  to  be  more  likely  to  confuse  or  mislead  than  to  teach 
the  target  concepts  _  She  presents  guidelines  for  judging 
sea  twork  and  homework  assignments  that  are  very  basic  but 
worthy  of  attention  because  they  appear  to  be  violated  30 
frequently  (Examples :  Assignments  should  provide  practice  or 
application  opportunities  related  to  the  important  objectives 
being  taught  in  the  unit;  extra  tasks  should  be  available  for 
students  who  need  extra  practice;  tasks  should  contain  enough 
content  to  insure  that  students  learn  the  material  rather  than 
merely  get  exposed  to  it;  brief  explanations  of  purpose  should 
be  included;  and  response  modes  should  feature  actual  reading 
and  writing  rather  than  circling,  underlining,  drawing  arrows, 
etc  - ) , 

Teachers  presumably  could  make  up  for  many  of  these 
deficiencies  by  providing  clear  explanations ,  but  the  work  of 
L-  Anderson  et  al-  (1985)  suggests  that  they  typically  do  not 
do  so.  These  investigators  showed  that  students  often  did  not 
understand  the  purpose  of  sea twork  assignments  and  tended  to 
think  about  the  assignments  primarily  in  terms  of  finishing 
them  rather  than  in  terms  of  learning  what  they  were  supposed 
to  be  learning-  Presumably  this  was  because,  when  presenting 
the  assignments  in  the  first  place,  the  teachers  tended  to 
concentrate  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  but  seldom  inciluded 
statements  about  the  objectives  of  the  assignments  or  explicit 
explanations  of  the  cognitive  strategies  to  be  used  in  respond- 
ing to  them.  Even  when  circulating  ^ong  the  students  to 
monitor  progress,  the  teacihers  tended  to  concentrate  on  keeping 
the  students  busy  and  urging  them  to  finish  the  work  rather 
than  to  attend  to  the  quality  of  their  answers  or  to  question 
them  about  their  answers  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
understood  what  they  were  doing  and  were  acquiring  the  intended 
concepts  and  skills _ 
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In  general ,  much  more  information  is  needed  about  what 
l^inds  of  classroom  tasks  and  assignments  are  appropriate  fcr 
accomplishing  particular  objectives  with  particular  students ■ 
Somewhat  more  information  is  available  on  managing  assignments 
than  is  available  on  the  nature  of  the  assignments  themselves, 
but  additional  information  is  needed  here ,  too  C  especially 
regarding  methods  of  checking  work,  providing  feedback,  and 
arranging  for  any  needed  remedial  instruction  or  practice  while 
continuing  to  manage  the  classroom  as  a  whole  and  to  move 
forward  through  the  curriculum)* 

Homework.  Host  studies  on  the  topic  suggest  that  homework 
provides  a  useful  supplement  to  classroom  instruction  and 
increases  student  achievement  (Good  &  Grouws,  1979;  Keith, 
1982;  Rickards,  1982;  Strother,  1984;  Walberg,  Paschal,  & 
Weinstein,  1985)  -  Beneficisil  results  are  especially  likely  if 
the  homework  is  not  merely  assigned  but  is  checked  and  produces 
feedback  from  the  teacher .  Very  little  inforjnation  is  avail- 
able about  how  much  or  what  kind  of  homework  to  assign.  It 
seems  likely  that  everything  said  above  about  seatwork  would 
apply  to  homework,  and  in  addition,  that  it  would  be  especially 
important  to  make  sure  that  the  students  understood  and  could 
handle  homework  assignments  on  their  own,  because  the  teacher 
would  not  be  available  to  provide  assistance. 

The  studies  that  support  the  value  of  homework  typically 
involve  relatively  modest  homework  assigninents  (10  or  13 
minutes  per  night  rather  than  an  hour  or  more ) .  It  seems 
intuitively  obvious  that  the  length  and  difficulty  levels  of 
homework  assignments  should  be  correlated  with  the  ages  and 
ability  levels  of  the  students,  and  that  for  a  particular  class 
of  students  there  should  be  an  optimal  amount  of  homework  that 
would  produce  better  results  th^n  other  amounts  that  would  be 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  This  is  speculation,  however; 
information  is  badly  needed  on  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
homework  to  assign  to  different  types  of  students. 

Cooperative  learning  methods.  Cooperative  learning 
methods  provide  an  alternative  to  traditional  independent 
seatwork  as  a  method  for  managing  students '  work  on  assign- 
ments. Although  Sometimes  discussed  as  if  they  were  wholesale 
replacements  for  the  traditional  whole-class  ins true t ion /r eci- 
tation/seatwork  approach,  most  cooperative  learning  methods  are 
actually  a  variation  of  this  approach  in  which  whole-class 
instruction  and  recitation  take  place  as  usual  but  some  or  all 
of  the  work  on  assignments  is  done  by  small  groups  of  students 
working  cooperatively  rather  than  by  individuals  working  alone- 
Cooperative  learning  methods  are  worthy  of  consideration 
because,  unlike  most  other  proposed  innovations  to  traditional 
schooling  methods,  they  are  relatively  cheap  and  easy  to 
implement  by  individual  teachers  and  testaments  to  their  effec- 
tiveness   are    backed   by    a    great    deal   of   credible  classroom 
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research.  The  methods  have  been  used  with  positive  results  oa 
affective  outcomes  and  neutral  to  positive  results  on  achieve- 
ment outcomes,  mostly  in  grades  A  through  9  (aee  Slavin,  1933, 
for  a  comprehensive  review). 

The  best  known  cooperative  learning  programs  can  be 
divided  into  two  types,  one  that  is  more  purely  cooperative  and 
another  that  combines  cooperation  within  groups  with  competi- 
tion between  groups .  The  raore  purely  cooperative  methods 
include  Jigsaw  (j4ronson,  Blaney,  Stephan,  SiJce,^ ,  St  Snapp, 
1978) ,  Group  Investigation  (Sharan  at  al, ,  1984 ) ,  and  the 
various  methods  developed  by  David  and  Roger  Johnson  (Johnson, 
Johnson,  Holubec,  &  Roy,  1984),  These  methods  have  been  used 
primarily  in  social  studies  and  in  connection  with  assignments 
that  call  for  work  on  higher-level  cognitive  objectives .  In 
these  methods,  students  work  in  four-  or  five-member  groups  to 
discuss  or  debate  issues  or  to  develop  a  group  project  such  as 
a  biography  of  a  famous  person,  a  research  report,  or  a  display 
or  presentation  to  be  made  to  the  rest  of  the  class ,  To  malice 
sure  that  everyone  participates  actively,  each  individual 
student  is  given  certain  unique  information  that  the  group  will 
have  to  take  into  account  in  developing  its  final  product,  or 
else  the  task  is  divided  into  differentiated  aub tasks  that 
allow  each  individual  to  contribute  in  an  active  and  unique 
way.  In  general,  these  cooperative  learning  methods  work  best 
when  tasks  are  structured  to  create:  (1)  positive  interdepend- 
ence (group  members  recognize  that  they  are  interdependent  on 
one  another  for  achieving  a  successful  outcome);  (2) 
f ace-to^f ace  interaction  among  the  members ;  (3)  individual 
accountability  for  mastering  assigned  material  (it  is  not 
possible  for  the  brighter  or  moie  assertive  students  to  ignore 
other  group  members  or  cover  for  them  if  they  fail  to  do  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do) ;  and  { A )  training  of  students  in 
appropriate  small-group  interaction  and  cooperation  skills 
(Johnson  et  al,,  1984). 

The  Student  Team  Learning  methods  developed  by  Slavin 
(1983)  and  his  colleagues  involve  dividing  the  class  into  four- 
or  five-member  teams ,  Members  of  the  same  team  cooperate  to 
help  one  another  master  material  and  prepare  for  competition 
against  other  teams .  Members  earn  points  for  their  teams 
according  to  their  degree  of  success  in  answering  questions  on 
the  content,  with  winning  teams  as  well  as  outstanding  individ'^ 
ual  performances  receiving  prizes  or  recognition  for  their 
st;tccess ,  Stt:tdent  Team  Learning  methods  include  Tesms-Games- 
Tournament  (TGt)  ,  Jigaaw  II ,  Student  Teams-Achievement 
Divisions  (STAD) ,  and  Team-Assisted  Individualization  (TAI) . 
Student  Team  Learning  methods  do  not  involve  creation  of  a 
single  group  product  like  the  more  purely  cooperative  learning 
methods  do.  Instead,  each  individual  student  works  on  the  same 
set  of  assignments  or  an  individualized  set  of  assignments  and 
prepares  for  testing  on  the  content  he  or  she  has  been  learn- 


ing.  However,  the  team  competition  and  group  reward  system 
motivates  team  members  to  help  one  another  by  discussing  the 
work,  providing  tutoring  and  encouragement*  administering 
quizzes  or  drill  exercises,  and  checking  answers.  Student  team 
learning  methods  have  been  used  mostly  with  assignments 
involving  practice  of  basic  skills ,  especially  mathematics 
assignments  . 

Cooperative  learning  methods  appear  to  be  at  least 
comparable  to  traditional  independent  seatwork  methods  in 
fostering  student  achievement  gain .  Student  Team  Learning 
methods ,  in  fact,  typically  produce  higher  achievement  than 
traditional  independent  seatwork  methods ,  at  least  on 
mathematics  computation  tests  ( there  usually  is  no  significant 
difference  on  mathematics  concepts  tests).  Furthermore,  all  of 
the  cooperative  learning  methods  foster  progress  toward 
affective  and  social  outcomes .  Because  they  bring  hetero- 
geneous groups  of  students  together  under  cooperative  learning 
conditions,  these  methods  tend  to  lead  to  better  attitudes  and 
more  cooperative  interpersonal  contacts  between  students  who 
differ  in  achievement  level ,  sex,  race ,  ethnicity,  and  handi- 
capping condition,  so  they  are  especially  useful  in  schools 
where  desegregation  or  mainstreaming  issues  are  of  particular 
concern. 

Certain  limitations  on  cooperative  learning  methods  should 
be  noted.  First)  these  methods  have  been  used  most  frequently 
in  mathematics ,  social  studies ,  and  language  arts  classes  in 
grades  4  through  9 .  They  may  be  less  relevant  or  more 
difficult  to  implement  for  teachers  working  with  primary  grade 
students  or  upper  secondary  grade  students,  or  for  any  teachers 
instructing  students  xn  reading ,  writing,  laboratory  science , 
or  foreign  languages.  Also,  these  methods  require  transfer  of 
initiative  and  responsibility  for  managing  work  on  assignments 
from  the  teacher  to  the  students  themselves  •  and  this  may 
create  problems  for  teachers  with  marginal  classroom  management 
skills  or  for  any  teachers  working  in  classrooms  composed  of 
homogeneously  grouped  low  achievers  (Slavin,  108^)^  In  classes 
where  all  of  tne  students  are  low  achievers  and  many  are 
frustrated  or  alienated  learners,  the  students  may  not  be  able 
to  profit  as  much  from  cooperative  small-group  activities  or 
may  need  much  more  extensive  training  in  how  to  stay  on  task 
and  work  cooperatively  during  these  activities  than  students  in 
other  types  o£  classrooms  would  need» 


Intgracti^HiS  with  context  and  Learner  Characteristics 

Even  the  most  widely  replicated  process-outcome  relations- 
ships  usually  must  be  qualified  by  references  to  the  context  of 
instruction.        Interactions    with    context    typically  involve 
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relatively  minor  elaborations  of  main  effects ,  although 
occasionally  interactions  are  more  powerful  than  main  effects 
(Brophy  &  Evertson,  1976;  Solomon  &  Kendall,  1979) .  Certain 
interaction  effects  appear  repeatedly  and  constitute  well 
established  findings .  Many  of  these  involve  grade  level 
differences ,  Subject  matter  differences ,  or  differences 
associated  with  student  socioeconomic  status/ability/affect. 

Grade  J^^y&l 

In  the  early  grades,  classroom  management  involves  a  great 
deal  of  instruction  in  desired  routines  and  procedures  <  Less 
of  this  instruction  is  necessary  in  later  grades,  but  there  it 
becomes  especially  Important  to  be  clear  about  expectations  and 
to  follow  up  on  accountability  demands ,  especially  those 
concerned  with  completing  and  turning  in  work  on  time.  Lessons 
in  the  early  grades  involve  basic  sjkiils  instruction,  often 
conducted  in  small  groups  and  under  conditions  in  which  it  is 
important  that  each  student  participate  overtly  and  often.  In 
later  grades ,  lessons  typically  are  with  the  whole  class  and 
involve  applications  of  basic  skills  or  consideration  of  more 
abstract  content.  Here,  overt  participation  is  less  important 
than  factors  such  as  the  degree  to  which  the  teacher  stractures 
the  content,  is  clear  and  well  organized  in  making  statements 
and  asking  questions,  and  projects  enthusiasm.  Finally,  the 
praise  and  sjmibolic  rewards  that  are  common  in  the  early  grades 
give  way  to  the  more  impersonal  and  academically  centered 
instruction  common  in  the  later  grades ,  although  it  is  impor- 
tant for  teachers  in  the  later  grades  to  treat  students ' 
contributions  with  interest  and  respect. 

These  grade-level  differences  in  the  nature  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  different  classrooms  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  potential  implications  of  process-outcome 
research  for  classroom  instruction.  SO  must  related  considera" 
tions  such  as  the  particular  objectives  of  an  activity  and  its 
place  within  the  larger  unit  of  ins  true  t  ion  <  For  example, 
information  about  structuring  and  sequencing  the  content  is  of 
most  relevance  to  situations  in  which  the  teacher  is  presenting 
new  content  to  the  students  (especially  abstract  or  otherwise 
complex  content ) ,  but  it  is  less  relevant  to  brief  demonstra- 
tions of  specific  skills  and  not  relevant  at  all  to  activities 
that  do  not  involve  presentation  of  content  <  Similarly, 
information  about  the  values  of  wait- time  following  questions 
and  about  simplifying  questions  in  an  attempt  to  elicit 
improved  respori^es  is  most  relevant  to  discussions  involving 
higher-level  questions ,  less  relevant  to  recitations  involving 
lower-level  questions ,  and  not  relevant  at  all  to  activities 
that  do  not  involve  asking  the  students  questions <  These  con- 
siderations should  be  intuitively  obvious  to  anyone,  yet  it  is 
not  hard  to  find  teacher  educators  or  program  developers  who 
suggest    that    a    single    lesson   format   is    appropriate   for  all 
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acddenic  activities  or  local  administrators  or  state  off iciails 
attempting  to  use  a  single  classroom  observation  instrument  for 
assessing  instruction  at  every  grade  level  or  in  every  kind  of 
academic  activity.  Although  such  individuals  sometimes  cite 
selected  process— outcome  research  in  attempting  to  justify 
their  actions,  in  fact,  process-outcome  research  considered  as 
an  integrated  body  of  information  provides  no  support  for  such 
actions  {see  Brophy,  in  press  and  Brophy  fit  Good,  1986  for  more 
on  these  issues )- 

Sui^iect  Mattier 

In  addition  to  the  relatively  general  principles  reviewed 
here,  process-outcome  research  has  suggested  principles  for 
teaching  particular  subject  matter  at  particular  grade  levels . 
For  example,  Anderson,  Everts on,  and  Brophy  ( 1979 1  1982  > 
developed,  tested,  and  refvised  a  set  of  principles  for  organis- 
ing and  instructing  small  groups  of  students  in  the  primary 
grades,  particularly  reading  groups-  One  principle  that 
emerged  from  correlational  work  and  was  confirmed  in  a  field 
experiment  was  that  better  achievement  results  were  obtained 
when  teachers  proceeded  in  order  around  the  group  when  allocat- 
ing reading  turns  or  asking  questions  ( rather  than  skipping 
around  randomly,  as  is  recommended  more  typically) .  These 
authors  speculated  that  the  "ordered  turns"  method  produced 
better  results  because :  ( 1 )  it  insures  roughly  equal  par- 
ticipation by  all  group  members  (earlier  research  relating  to 
teacher  expectation  effects  had  shown  that  teachers  who  think 
they  are  questioning  students  randomly  and  roughly  equally  tend 
to  give  more  response  opportunities  to  brighter  and  more 
assertive  students ) ;  (2 )  it  provides  structure  and  predict- 
ability to  small-group  reading  lessons  that  may  be  helpful  to 
anxious  or  confused  students ;  and  ( 3 )  it  minimises  handwaving 
and  other  vigorous  atxen^ts  by  the  more  assertive  and  extro- 
verted students  to  get  the  teacher  to  call  on  them,  thus 
increasing  the  degree  to  which  all  of  the  students  attend  to 
the  content  being  taught  rather  than  to  issues  of  who  gets  to 
be  called  on  by  the  teacher .  For  these  reasons ,  the  authors 
recommend  the  ordered  turns  method  for  small-group  instruction 
in  beginning  reading,  but  they  caution  that  the  method  would  be 
overly  constricting  and  otherwise  unfeas^.bie  for  use  in  whole- 
class  settings  and  that  many  of  its  advantages  would  be  negated 
even  in  small^group  settings  in  higher  grade  levels  where 
students  are  sophisticated  enough  to  anticipate  what  they  will 
be  asked  to  do  and  concentrate  on  practicing  that  rather  than 
paying  attention  to  what  goes  on  in  the  meantime  (Kounin,  1^70, 
noted  the  latter  as  a  frequent  problem  and  recommended  that 
teachers  deliberately  be  unpredictable  in  allonating  response 
opportunities  so  as  to  hold  students  accountable  for  paying 
attention  continuously). 
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Good  and  Grouws  ( 1979 )  developed  guidelines  for  fourth- 
grade  whole-class  mathematics  instruction  that  called  for 
beginning  with  eight  minutes  of  review  (going  over  the  previous 
day's  homework  assignment  and  asking  several  mental  computation 
exercises ) ,  then  devoting  about  20  minutes  to  development  of 
concepts  (review  prerec^uisites ,  explain  and  demonstrate  new 
concepts  or  skills  >  assess  student  comprehension  through 
questioning  &nd  controlled  practice ,  repeat  and  elaborate  as 
necessary) ,  then  devoting  about  15  minutes  to  supervised 
seatwork,  and  then  finishing  by  assigning  about  15  minutes  of 
homework.  These  guidelines  can  be  expected  to  spply  to 
whole^class  instruction  in  f ourth^grade  mathematics  C for  which 
they  were  developed  in  the  first  place),  but  they  might  well 
have  to  be  adjusted  for  whole-class  instruction  in  mathematics 
at  other  grade  levels ,  and  they  simply  do  not  apply  (except 
perhaps  accidentally)  to  instruction  in  other  subject  matter  or 
to  mathematics  instruction  in  classrooms  that  use  small^group 
or  individualized  rather  than  whole-class  instructional 
methods . 

TKese  examples  are  given  both  to  underscore  the  need  for 
taking  into  account  grade  level,  subject  matter,  and  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  the  activity  in  attempting  to  draw  inferences 
about  appropriate  instruction  from  process-outcome  research  and 
to  alert  readers  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  research  on 
instruction  in  particular  grade  levels  and  subject  matter  areas 
exists  in  addition  to  the  relatively  generalizable  studies 
reviewed  here.  For  examples ,  see  the  Handbook  of  Reading 
Research  ( Pearson,  Barr ,  Kamil ,  &  Mosenthal ,  ( 1 98^ )  and  the 
chapters  dealing  with  particular  subj  ect  matter  area3  in  the 
Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching  (Wittrock,  198^ ) ,  It  seems 
likely    that    most   of    what  going    to    be    discovered  about 

relatively  generalizable  process-outcome  relationships  has 
already  been  discovered,  and  that  the  most  important  new 
contributions  to  the  process-outcome  literature  in  the  future 
will  come  from  studies  of  instruction  in  particular  subject 
matter  at  particular  grade  levels  that  feature  focused  at ten- 
tion  on  the  nature  of  the  content  or  skills  to  be  taught  and  on 
related  subject  matter— specif ic  pedagogy. 

Student  Sncioeconomic  Status/Abilit.v/Affect 

Student  aocioeconomic  status  is  taken  here  as  a  "proxy" 
for  a  complex  of  correlated  cognitive  and  affective  differences 
between  subgroups  of  students ,  The  cognitive  differences 
involve  IQ,  ability,  or  achievement  levels  -  Interactions 
between  process-outcome  findings  and  student  socioeconomic 
status  or  achievement  level  indicate  that  low  socioeconomic 
status  or  low^achieving  students  need  more  control  and 
structuring  from  their  teachers  t  more  active  instruction  and 
feedback,  more  redundancy,  and  smaller  steps  with  higher 
success  rates-      This  will  mean  more  review,   drill,   and  prac- 
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t£ce ,  and  thus  more  lower- level  quest iotis .  Across  the  fichool 
year,  it  will  mean  exposure  to  less  material,  but  with  emphasis 
on  mastery  of  the  material  that  is  taught  and  on  moving  the 
students  through  the  curriculum  as  briskly  as  they  are  able  to 
progress.  To  the  extent  that  these  students  do  progress  and 
become  more  lilce  high  socioeconomic  status  or  high-achieving 
students,  they  will  then  need  relatively  lesa  structuring  and 
more  challenge. 

Affective  correlates  of  socioeconomic  status  include  the 
degree  to  which  students  feel  secure  and  confident  vs.  anxious 
or  alienated  in  the  classroom p  High  socioeconomic  status 
students  are  likely  to  be  confident,  eager  to  participate,  and 
responsive  to  challenge .  They  typically  want  respect  and 
require  feedback,  but  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
encouragement  or  praise p  They  tend  to  thrive  in  an  atmosphere 
that  is  academically  stimulating  and  somewhat  demanding .  In 
contrast,  low  socioeconomic  status  students  are  more  likely  to 
require  warmth  and  support  in  addition  to  good  instruction  from 
their  teachers ,  and  to  need  more  encouragement  for  their 
efforts  and  more  praise  for  their  successes.  It  appears  to  be 
especially  important  to  teach  them  to  respond  overtly  rather 
than  to  remain  passive  when  asked  a  question,  and  to  be 
accepting  of  their  relevant  call"OUts  and  other  academic 
initiations  when  they  do  occurp  This  combination  of  demanding- 
ness  and  supportiveness  is  part  of  what  is  involved  in  adopting 
positive  but  realistic  expectations  and  a  teacher  role  defini- 
tion that  includes  assuming  responsibility  for  making  sure  that 
the  students  learn  (as  described  earlier  in  this  paper) - 

I4either  race  nor  ethnicity  have  been  investigated  syste- 
matically in  process-outcome  research,  so  that  nothing  is  known 
about  their  influences  on  relationships  between  teacher 
behavior  and  student  achievement  -  Other  than  indirect  rela^ 
tionships  mediated  through  socioeconomic  status ,  however,  the 
probability  of  discovering  process-outcome  patterns  unique  to 
particular  racial  or  ethnic  groups  is  very  low.  As  noted, 
process-outcome  research  yields  more  powerful  main  effects  than 
interactions ,  and  the  interactions  that  do  appear  tend  to  be 
ordinal  rather  than  disordinal. 


Researc^h  in  Special  Educational  SatringS 

Most  research  on  compensatory  education  in  resource  rooms 
or  other  special  educational  settings  is  relatively  uninforraa- 
tive  because  it  does  not  include  extensive  classroom  observa- 
tion. However,  a  few  such  studies  have  been  reported,  so  they 
are  given  special  mention  here. 
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The  Instructional  Dimensions  Study  (Cooley  &  Leinhardt , 
1980)  focused  on  reading  and  mathematics  instruction  in  fHe 
first-grade  and  third-grade  compensatory  education  classrooms . 
This  study  revealed  that  achievement  gain  was  associated  with 
opportunity  to  learn  as  reflected  in  high  amounts  of  time 
allocated  to  instruction,  especially  to  instruction  on  the 
skills  stressed  in  the  tests .  The  degree  to  which  such 
instruction  was  individualized  was  unrelated  to  achievement 
gain . 

Sindelar ,  Smith,  Harriman,  Hale ,  and  Wilson,  ( 198A ) 
observed  reading  instruction  in  elementary  level  classrooms  far 
mildly  retarded  (EMR)  stndents .  They  found  that  achievement 
gain  was  associated  with  the  amount  of  classroom  time  devoted 
to  teacher-directed  instruction,  and  in  particular  with  the 
frequency  of  teacher  questioning  (recitation), 

Stallings  et  al.  (1978)  studied  remedial  reading  in::truc- 
tion  at  the  secondary  level.  Once  again,  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion was  the  key  correlate  of  achievement ,  Achievement  gains 
were  associated  positively  with  time  spent  instructing  small  or 
large  groups ,  reviewing  or  discussing  assignments ,  having  the 
students  read  aloud,  praising  their  successes,  and  providing 
support  and  corrective  f eedbsck  following  their  mistakes . 
Negative  correlates  included:  neacher  not  interacting  with  the 
students;  teacher  getting  organized  rather  than  instructing; 
teacher  offering  students  choice  of  activities ;  student? 
working  independently  on  silent  reading  or  written  assignments; 
time  lost  to  outside  intrusions  or  spent  in  social  interaction; 
and  frequency  of  disciplinary  interactions  -  Within  these 
general  trends,  the  moat  successful  teachers  tended  to  use  the 
niethods  that  would  be  used  in  si"3de  levels  corresponding  to 
these  secondary  stndents '  existing  reading  levels ,  With 
students  functioning  at  a  primary  reading  level,  small-group 
instruction  that  began  with  development  of  vocabulary  and 
concepts  and  then  proceeded  to  oral  reading  interspersed  with 
questions  to  develop  and  check  comprehension  were  typical . 
These  were  similar  to  the  kinds  of  lessons  that  occur  in 
beginning  reading  instruction,  although  with  more  emphasis  on 
comprehension  than  word  attack  skills.  With  students  function- 
ing at  higher  reading  levels ,  the  teachers  typically  stressed 
more  silent  reading  and  written  assignments ,  but  still 
instructed  the  students  actively  and  monitored  their  seatwork 
closely. 

Crawford  ( 1983 )  studied  instruction  in  elementary  level 
compensatory  education  for  Title  I  students.  As  noted  earlier, 
he  found  that  the  teachers  were  able  to  successfully  implement 
individualised  instruction  and  to  pace  students  more  briskly 
through  curricula  in  these  special  classes  with  small  student- 
teacher  ratios .  In  all  other  i espects ,  however,  the  findings 
paralleled  those  from  regular  settings.    Across  grade  level  and 
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subject  matter,  achievement  gain  was  associated  with  allocation 
of  high  percentages  of  available  time  to  academic  activities , 
good  monitoring  and  other  classroom  management  techniques  that 
maximised  task  engagement  and  minimised  transition  time  and 
interruptions,  and  active  instruction  of  the  students* 

Larrivee  (1985)  did  not  study  instruction  in  special 
settings  but  did  observe  instruction  of  mainstreamed  students 
in  regular  classroom  settings  during  reading  and  language  arts 
instruction  in  elementary  classrooms  *  Relationships  between 
teacher  behavior  and  achievement  gain  by  the  mainstreamed 
students  paralleled  the  findings  for  students  in  general. 
Achievement  gains  were  positively  associated  with  efficient  use 
of  tiine,  supportive  response  to  low-ability  students,  and  high 
frequency  of  positive  feedback  to  student  performance,  and  were 
negatively  associated  with  frequency  of  interventions  concern- 
ing misconduct,  time  spent  off  task,  and  time  spent  in  transi- 
tions * 

In  general,  research  in  both  regular  and  special  settings 
suggests  that  the  same  aspects  of  the  whole-class  instruction/ 
recitation/seatwork  approach  that  are  associated  with  achieve- 
ment gain  for  students  in  general  are  also  associated  with 
achievement  gain  for  students  likely  to  qualify  for  Chapter  1 
programs,  but  T^Jith  two  qualifications*  First,  because  Chapter 
1  students  tend  to  be  low  in  socioeconomic  status  and 
.:;orrelated  cognitive  ability  and  classroom  affect  factors,  they 
appear  to  need  even  more  active  instruction  and  close  supervi- 
sion from  their  teachers  than  ordinary  students  do,  and  in 
particular  they  appear  to  need  more  focused,  structured,  and 
redundant  teaching  and  more  personalised  and  supportive 
interactions  (but  within  the  context  of  high  expectations  and 
an  academic  focus).  Second,  when  assigned  to  special  settings 
featuring  small  classes  and  availability  of  teacher  aider , 
these  students  can  be  paced  through  curriculum  more  rapidly  and 
can  be  taught  using  individualised  materials  and  instructional 
methods  that  are  not  feasible  under  more  typical  classroom 
conditions . 


So  far,  the  presentation  has  been  confined  to  studies  that 
would  typically  be  classified  as  "school  effects*'  research  or 
"teacher  effects"  research.  A  few  other  types  of  studies 
should  be  mentioned  briefly  before  concluding  the  discussion. 
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Conceptual  Change  TearhlnT 


Recent  research  in  mathematics  and  science  instruction  has 
indicated  that  in  addition  to  organising  and  structuring 
information  effectively,  it  sometimes  may  be  necessary  to  pl^r* 
instruction  so  as  to  surface  and  confront  lacUfUnts'  prior 
misconceptions  about  the  content  that  may  persist  and  distort 
their  learning  if  not  eliminated .  This  research  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  instruction  does  not  involve  infusing  information 
into  a  Vacuum,  but  instead  involves  inducing  change  in 
students •  existing  conceptions .  Typically,  students  possess 
prior  information  and  conceptions  relating  to  the  content  to  be 
taught  C  some  of  which  will  be  misinformation  or 
misconceptions),  and  the  new  learning  will  be  filtered  through 
this  prior  knowledge  for  good  or  ill ,  Effective  instruction 
will  connect  the  new  learning  with  the  existing  prior 
knowledge,  both  hy  talcing  advsantage  of  accurate  prior  lcnowledg:e 
as  a  hasis  for  anchoring  the  new  material  to  what  the  student 
already  ^ows,  and  hy  clearing  up  misinformation  and  attacking 
misconceptions  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  persist  and  cause 
the  student  to  acquire  a  mistaken  or  distorted  version  of  the 
truth. 

Anderson  and  Smith  <in  press)  review  work  by  themselves 
and  others  on  conceptu^^l  change  teaching  (focusing  on  science 
instruction) .  Thftir  review  suggests  that  neither  curriculum 
writers  nor  teachers  typically  are  very  aware  of  common 
misconceptions  that  students  are  likely  to  harbor  about 
particular  content,  so  that  the  instruction  that  they  provide 
not  only  fails  to  confront  these  misconceptions  directly  but 
often  is  presented  in  terms  sufficiently  general  or  imprecise 
to  allow  the  students  to  interpret  the  new  input  as  consistent 
with  their  existing  misconceptions,  and  to  distort  it 
accordingly. 

Anderson  and  Smith  have  shown  that  teachers  can  succeed  in 
surfacing  and  eliminating  such  misconceptions  if  given  better 
materials  and  training.  The  materials  explain  the  content  in 
more  explicit  and  detailed  terras  and  confront  student  miscon- 
ceptions directly,  and  the  teacher  training  acquaints  teachers 
with  general  principles  of  conceptual  change  teaching  and  with 
techniques  for  surfacing  students '  misconceptions  ( in 
particular,  asking  thom  to  explain  their  answers  in  order  to 
explore  the  thinking  that  lies  behind  them)  .  Such  training 
appears  to  be  important  for  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science,  as  well  as  for  any  teachers  who  are  presenting  content 
that  is  often  misunderstood  or  distorted  because  it  conflicts 
with  coimnon  but  erroneous  preconceptions  that  students  acquire 
through  everyday  experience. 
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Teaching  Coenit.ive  Strategies 


Research  on  instruction  in  reading  comprehension,  mathe- 
matical problem  solving,  pnd  various  learning  and  study  skills 
is  showing  that  it  is  no:,  enough  merely  to  briefly  explain  and 
model  such  skills  and  then  allow  the  students  to  practice  them; 
in  order  to  imderstand  these  skills  comprehensively  and  be  able 
to  use  th^it-!  'n  their  own  learning ^  students  need  explicit  * 
detailed  i^xplanations  and  cognitive  modeling  of  strategy 
implement  at  ii-n  that  not  only  Ocsmonstrates  relevant  actions  but 
includes  verbalization  of  the  information  processing,  decision- 
making, and  other  self-talk  that  guides  these  actions » 
Furthermore,  the  modeling  should  not  only  illustrate  applica- 
tion of  the  cognitive  strategies  involved ^  but  should 
illustrate  the  metacognitive  awareness  that  should  occtir  during 
strategy  implementation  (monitoring  of  one 's  comprehension  of 
the  content  as  one  reads  along;  monitoring  the  decisions  made 
and  the  reasoning  behind  them  when  attempting  to  solve 
problems)  and  the  affective  and  cognitive  responses  involved  in 
responding  effectively  when  things  do  not  go  smoothly  (staying 
Calm  and  oriented  toward  coping  rather  than  be.  ,ming  anxious  or 
frustrated;  back-tracking,  looking  up  definitions,  or  searching 
for  context  clues  when  confronted  with  a  word  that  one  does  not 
understand;  double  checking  one's  logic  and  computations  or 
searching  for  another  strategy  when  one's  strategy  for  solving 
a  mathematical  or  scientific  problem  has  not  succeeded)* 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  discussion  of 
strategy  training  research  (for  general  reviews  see  Good  fit 
Brophy,  1968a  and  Weinstein  &  Mayer,  1985,  and  for  specific 
applications  see  Ber^iter  £c  Bird,  1985;  Parch,  C  amine  ^  £c 
Gersten,  1984;  Duffy  et  al . ,  in  press;  Palincsar  &  Brown,  198A; 
Paris,  Lipson^  &  Wixson,  1983) <  The  work  is  mentioned  briefly 
here  primarily  to  make  two  points. 

First,  Chapter  1  students  are  among  those  most  likely  to 
need  heavy  doses  of  strategy  training  in  addition  to  more 
traditional  instruction  in  academic  content  and  skills  - 
Research  indicates  that  the  brightest  students  tend  to  develop 
well  functioning  cognitive  strategies  and  metacognitive 
awareness  an.d  monitoring  skills  largely  on  their  own,  so  that 
they  tend  not  to  need  or  benefit  much  from  strategy  training. 
Low  achievers,  however*  usually  do  not  spontaneously  develop 
these  cognitive  and  metacognitive  skills  to  high  levels  of 
functioning  efficiency,  so  they  are  unlikely  to  reach  such 
levels  unless  taught  systematically.  It  i!&  too  early  to  tell 
yet  just  how  much  can  be  accomplished  through  strategy  training 
with  low  achievers,  but  there  are  important  theoretical  reasons 
for  believing  that  such  training  might  have  great  benefit,  not 
only  for  equipping  these  students  with  particular  strategies  to 
use  in  particular  situations,  but  possibly  also  for  application 
to  a  broader  range  of  learning  situations.     Students  with  well 
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developed  cognitive  and  metacognitive  learning  skills  tend  to 
approach  learning  tasks  systematically,  translate  what  they  are 
learning  into  their  own  words  and  retain  it  in  an  organized 
way,  and  respond  to  confusion  with  redoubled  learning  efforts. 
In  contrast,  students  with  poorly  developed  cognitive  and 
metacognitive  learning  skills,  even  if  equally  motivated,  are 
likely  to  learn  leas  and  to  remember  less  of  what  they  do  learn 
originally  because  they  rely  mostly  on  rote  memorising  and 
other  inefficient  learning  skills ,  fail  to  organize  what  they 
are  learning  for  retention  as  a  meaningful  body  of  knowledge, 
and  tend  to  skip  over  what  they  cannot  understand  or  simply 
give  up  if  they  become  frustrated, 

A  second  point  worth  noting  is  that  cognitive  modeling  is 
a  presently  underused  but  potentially  very  powerful  way  to 
instruct  children  in  cognitive  skills  -  The  combination  of 
modeling  with  verbalized  self-instruction  is  a  powerful 
instructional  technique^  especially  for  teaching  complex 
processes  that  are  guided  by  covert  self-talk  that  remains 
hidden  from  the  learners  unless  the  teacher  shares  it  with 
them.  Students  will  not  learn  much  from  hearing  a  teacher 
identify  the  main  ideas  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  or  watching 
the  teacher  solve  mathematics  problems  on  the  board  if  these 
'^demonstrations'*  do  not  include  verbalisation  of  the  thinking 
that  guides  the  observable  actions  *  When  teachers  do  share 
this  thinking,  however,  students  not  only  can  understand  what 
the  teacher  is  doing  and  why  he  or  she  is  doing  it,  but  can 
learn  the  general  approach  used  to  solve  the  problem  and  then 
apply  it  later  when  working  on  their  own.  The  latter  advantage 
makes  modeling  combined  with  verbalized  self-instruction  more 
effective  than  traditional  lecture /demonstration  methods  for 
most  instructional  purposes .  This  is  because  the  modeling 
provides  the  students  with  an  integrated,  within-context 
demonstration  of  how  to  approach  and  solve  the  problem, 
delivered  in  first  person  (self-talk)  language.  This  is  easier 
for  them  to  retain  and  us  e  than  general  information  presented 
in  third  person  language  or  even  a  set  of  instructions 
presented  in  second  person  language  ( "First  you  do  this ,  then 
you  do  this--.").  The  latter  forms  of  instruction  must  first 
be  internalized  and  then  translated  into  first  person  language 
to  be  used  to  guide  behavior.  Cognitive  modeling  eliminates 
the  nf^ed  for  such  translation,  a  feature  that  makes  it 
especially  desirable  for  teaching  Chapter  1  students - 
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In  theory ,  mastery  learning  approaches  should  be 
especially  useful  with  Chapter  1  students  because  they  were 
developed  with  low  achievers  in  mind-  According  to  Anderson 
( 1985 ) ,  mastery  learning  programs  contain  the  following  six 
components :  ( 1 )  clearly  specified  learning  obj  ectives;  (2 ) 
short ,  highly  valid  assessment  procedures;  ( 3 )  preset  mastery 
performance  standards ;  ( A )  a  sequence  of  learning  units ,  each 
composed  of  an  integral  set  of  facts ,  content ,  principles,  and 
skills;  (5)  provision  of  feedback  about  learning  progress  to 
students ;  and  (6 )  provision  of  additional  time  and  help  to 
correct  specified  errors  and  misunderstandings  of  students  who 
are  failing  to  achieve  the  preset  mastery  learning  standards . 

The  heart  of  mastery  learning  is  the  cycle  of  teaching, 
testing,  re teaching,  and  re testing-  In  theory,  the  provision 
of  extra  time  and  instruction  to  slower  learr*5rs  should  have 
two  important  effects :  ( 1 )  it  will  enable  80  percent  of  the 
students  to  reach  levels  of  mastery  commonly  achieved  by  only 
20  percent  of  the  students  under  traditional  methods ;  and  ( 2 ) 
by  insuring  mastery  of  the  earlier  objectives  in  a  curriculum 
sequence.,  the  mastery  learning  approach  will  make  it  easier  for 
slower  learners  to  master  the  later  objectives,  and  to  do  so 
more  quicfely,  so  that  ultimately,  the  extra  time  taken  earlier 
in  the  sequence  will  be  recouped  later  in  the  sequence, 

£arly  forms  of  mastery  learning  took  the  form  of  indi- 
vidualized tutoring,  but  later.  Block  and  others  (Block  & 
Anderscm,  1975;  Block  &  Burns,  1976)  adapted  the  approach  for 
use  by  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  tandem  with, 
rather  than  instead  of,  more  traditional  group-based  instruc- 
tion. At  present ,  most  mastery  learning  programs  in  the 
schools  feature  group-based  rather  than  individualized  instruc- 
tion (Levine,  1985). 

Research  on  mastery  learning  approaches  indicates  that 
achievement  levels  are  higher  in  mastery  classes,  and  that  in 
particular,  a  much  higher  percentage  of  students  master  content 
believed  to  be  basic  (Block  &  Burns,  1^76;  Guskey  &  Gates, 
1935;  Walberg,  1934),  However,  these  findings  are  limited  and 
misleading  in  several  respects*  First,  cijnsiderable  additional 
learning  time  is  required  to  achieve  the  reported  gains  in 
mastery  of  the  material.  Arrangements  must  be  made  to  provide 
corrective  instruction  to  slower  leartiers  before  and  after 
school,  or  more  typically,  to  provide  this  corrective  instruc- 
tion during  class  time  and  thus  hold  back  the  faster  learners 
while  the  teacher  works  with  the  slower  learners-  If  differ- 
ences in  time  taken  to  produce  mastery  are  taken  into  account, 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  advantage  to  mastery  learning 
at  all. 
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Another  problem  is  that  the  research  does  not  support  the 
key  asdumption  that  taking  time  to  insure  mastery  of  earlier 
obj  ectives  will  reduce  the  timfe  that  students  need  to  learn 
later  objectives  (Ailin,  19S^\  Slavin  &  Karweit^  1984).  Thus » 
it  appears  that  instead  of  really  solving  the  dilemma  of  having 
to  choose  between  fixing  tine  allotments  and  accepting 
individual  differences  in  mastery  levels  or  fixing  mastery 
levels  and  accepting  individual  differences  in  time  to  learn, 
the  mastery  approach  merely  substitutes  the  second  choice  for 
the  first- 

A  third  problem  in  interpreting  research  on  mastery 
learning  is  that  the  findings  are  extremely  variablei  and 
unfortunately,  results  tend  to  be  more  impressive  for  brief 
studi  cfs  (lasting  a  week  or  less)  involving  instruction  in 
concent  not  normally  taught  at  school  than  they  are  for  studies 
of  instruction  in  basic  school  subjects  assessed  over  signifi- 
cant time  periods  (Guskey  &  Gates,  1985) -  Furthermore » 
although  mastery  learning  approaches  were  developed  with  low 
achievers  in  mind,  they  appear  to  be  especially  difficult  to 
implement  in  inner— city  schools  populated  largely  by  low 
achievers*  In  part^  this  is  because  these  schools  tend  to  have 
high  student-teacher  ratios ,  high  rates  of  absenteeism  and 
transiency,  high  Enrollments  in  pullout  instructional  programs, 
fewer  instructional  materials ,  and  Iftss  time  for  groups  of 
teachers  to  coordinate  planning  (Jones  &  Spady,  1985) - 
However ,  it  is  also  true  that  the  corrective  sequences  in 
mastery  learning  are  designed  to  correct  relatively  minor 
errors  or  misunderstandings,  whereas  students  in  inner— city 
schools  may  have  a  great  many  serious  and  idiosyncratic 
problems  that  need  more  individualised  attention  (Slavin  & 
KarWeit,  1984) .  In  any  case,  group-based  mastery  learning 
approaches  appear  to  be  both  especially  difficult  to  implement 
in  inner-city  schools  and  ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  inner-city 
studentjs  * 

Chicago's  experience  with  mastery  learning  approaches 
illustrates  the  difficulties  involved  in  implementing  the 
mastery  learning  philosophy  in  practice.  With  strong  support 
from  central  administration,  the  Chicago  public  schools 
committed  themselves  to  a  mastery  learning  approach  to  elemen- 
tary level  reading  instruction  in  the  early  i930s.  The  program 
was  entitled  Chicago  Mastery  Learning  Reading  (CMLr;  Jones , 
Friedman,  Tinsraann,  &  Cox,  1985).  The  CMLR  developers  planned 
the  program  as  a  group-based  approach  and  trained  teachers  in 
group-based  mastery  methods ,  Furthermore^  they  developed 
curriculiim  materials  specifically  designed  for  use  with  this 
approach,  including  two  sets  of  tests  to  allow  for  both 
formative  and  sununative  assassflient  of  student  mastery  levels, 
ihe  materials  and  recommended  instructional  methods  were 
developed  with  entphasis  on  the  latest  thiiLking  in  instructional 
design  and  delivery,  and  with  emphasis  on  avoiding  some  of  the 


problems  that  have  appeared  in  earlier  programs  ( lack  of 
sufficient  integration  of  subskills ,  excessive  emphasis  on 
testing  and  record  keeping,  concentration  on  lovj^r^-Order 
objectives  to  the  exclusion  of  higher^order  objectives).  In 
fact,  the  CMLR  curriculum  materials  are  now  being  use<3  in  many 
school  systems. 

Yet,  with  all  of  this  going  for  it,  CMLR  did  not  succeed* 
Comparisons  with  traditionally  taught  classes  revealed  no 
differences  or  or-ly  very  slight  advantages  to  CMUL  classes  - 
Worse,  initial  enthusiasm  about  CMLR  waned  and  was  replaced 
with  complaints  about  the  curriculum  materials  and  about 
difficulties  in  implementing  and  managing  the  program.  After  a 
change  in  central  administration,  the  Chicago  schools  dropped 
CMLR  in 

In  conclusion,  available  research  does  not  support  the 
notion  of  wholesale  replacement  of  traditional  instruction  with 
mastery  learning  approaches  in  typical  classrooms*  However , 
there  do  appear  to  be  potential  benefits  in  attempting  to 
implement  at  least  some  aspects  of  the  mastery  learning 
philosophy.  Extra  time  and  instruction  for  low  achievers  will 
enable  them  to  master  more  content  than  they  would  otherwise, 
and  thia  additional  mastery  is  likely  to  bring  motivational 
benefits  as  well. 

However ,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  maximizing  each 
individual  student  *s  achievement  progress  rather  than  on 
reducing  the  variance  in  achievement  levels •  Because  it 
appears  that  the  mastery  approach  cannot  succeed  in  reducing 
the  time  that  slower  learners  need  to  learn  (relative  to  the 
time  that  fast  learners  need) ,  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce 
variance  in  achievement  progress  only  by  deliberately  holding 
back  the  faster  learners*  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  teachers 
should  continually  push  faster  learners  to  higher  curriculum 
levels  instead  of  allowing  them  to  engage  in  enrichment 
activities  or  other  alternatives  to  acceleration  through  the 
curriculum.  However,  the  activities  planned  for  faster 
learners  should  be  selected  for  sound  pedagogical  reasons,  and 
not  as  mere  time  fillers  designed  to  slow  their  progress  in 
order  to  pursue  the  (inappropriate)  goal  of  reducing  individual 
differences  in  achievement  levels.  A  sensible  compromise  here 
seems  to  be  to  identify  those  learning  obj  ectives  that  seem 
most  essential  and  see  that  all  students  master  these  obj  ec- 
tives, while  tolerating  more  variable  performance  on  objectives 
considered  less  essential*  Teachers  can  supplement  the  basic 
curriculum  with  enrichment  opportunities ,  individualized 
learning  packages,  or  learning  centers  that  high  achievers  can 
use  individually  or  in  groups  diiring  times  when  teachers  are 
busy  teaching  low  achievers- 
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Attempts  to  make  schooling  more  effective  by  fitting 
instruction  to  students '  individual  needs  have  traditionally 
been  described  as  individualised  instruction  approaches , 
although  the  terms  "adaptive  instruction''  or  "adaptive  educa- 
tion" have  been  popularised  in  recent  years  (Wang  &  Ualberg, 
1985)*  All  of  these  terms  are  difficult  to  discuss  because 
they  lack  precise  meaning  and  have  been  applied  to  programs 
that  differ  from  one  another  in  important  ways  (Berliner, 
1985).  Wang  and  Lindvall  (1984)  list  the  following  as  distin- 
guishing features  of  adaptive  education  approaches :  (1) 
instruction  based  on  the  assessed  capabilities  of  each  student; 
(2)  materials  and  procedures  that  permit  each  student  to 
progress  at  a  pace  suited  to  his  or  her  abilities  and 
interests ;  (3 )  periodic  evaluations  that  inform  the  student 
concerning  mastery;  ( A )  student  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  diagnosing  present  needs  and  abilities ,  planning  learning 
activities ,  and  evaluating  mastery;  (5^  alternative  activities 
and  materials  for  aiding  student  acquisition  of  essential 
academic  skills  and  content;  (6)  student  choice  in  selecting 
educational  goals ,  outcomes ,  and  activities ;  and  ( 7 )  students ' 
assistance  of  one  another  in  pursuing  individual  goals  and 
cooperation  in  achieving  group  goals .  Few  individualized 
instruction  or  adaptive  education  programs  have  all  seven  of 
these  features,  but  most  have  several  of  them. 

Individualized  learning  systems  became  popularized  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s :  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  (IPI ) , 
the  Primary  Education  Project  (PEP),  the  Program  for  Learning 
in  Accordance  with  Need  (?LAN) ,  and  Individually  Guided 
Education  ( IGE) .  Comparisons  of  such  individualized  programs 
with  traditional  instruction  typically  report  either  no 
differences  or  very  minor  differences ,  with  more  variation 
within  than  between  the  two  types  of  program  (Eangert,  Kulik,  i 
Kulik,  1983;  Horak,  I98I).  More  recent  evaluations  of  programs 
classified  ag  "adaptive  education"'  have  shown  more  positive 
results  (Wang  &  Lindvall,  1984;  Waxman,  Wang,  Anderson,  i 
Walberg,  1985)  although  the  majority  of  the  studies  reviewed 
were  small  ones  involving  less  than  1 50  students  and  the  best 
results  appear  to  be  associated  with  frequent  assessment, 
student  self^raanagement  and  choice,  and  cooperative  learning 
arrangements  rather  than  with  reliance  on  individualized 
progress  through  programmed  materials. 

Quality  of  implementation  has  often  been  a  problem  with 
individualised  approaches.  Reviewers  often  report  good  results 
in  classrooius  where  programs  were  considered  to  be  well 
implemented,  but  also  report  that  only  a  minority  of  classrooms 
Were  so  classified.  Evaluations  of  the  IGE  program,  for 
example,  found  that  although  IGE  failed  to  bring  about 
significant  improvements   in  achievement  outcomes ,    the  problem 
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Was  not  so  much  that  IGE  was  tried  and  found  wanting  as  that 
IGE  was  never  truly  implernented  in  the  majority  of  schools  that 
presumably  adopted  the  program.  Most  "IGE  schools*'  never 
really  did  individualized  instructional  planning  based  on 
assessment  data,  and  most  did  not  implement  multi-age  grouping 
or  arrsnge  for  continuous  regrouping  of  students  in  response  to 
current  instructional  needs ,  as  program  guidelines  call  for 
(Popkewitz,  Tabachnick,  &  Wehlage,  1952;  Romberg,  1955). 

Other  individualized  programs  experienced  similar 
implementation  problems .  It  appears  that  these  problems  were 
due  mostly  to  inherent  difficulties  in  individualising  instruc- 
tion in  typical  school  settings  rather  than  to  irrational 
teacher  resistance  or  similar  causes  -  One  problep  was  that 
these  programs  usually  required  extra  staff  and  supplies  that 
were  not  typically  found  in  ordinary  schools .  Another  was 
reliance  on  individual  materials  that  stressed  isolar.ed  low- 
level  skills  and  required  students  to  learn  on  their  own  rather 
than  in  groups  or  with  the  teacher*  As  a  result,  oral  reading 
was  sacrificed  in  favor  of  worksheet  activities  concentrated  on 
phonics  subskills,  creative  writing  was  sacrificed  for  practice 
in  spelling  and  punctuation,  work  with  conci*ete  manipulatives 
in  mathematics  was  sacrificed  for  computational  exercises,  and 
science  and  social  studies  virtually  disappeared  (Kepler  & 
Randall,  1977). 

Slavin  (1984)  suggests  that,  for  any  kind  of  instruction 
to  be  effective,  four  conditions  muat  be  satisfied;  { 1 )  the 
instruction  must  be  high  in  quality;  (2)  the  instruction  must 
be  appropriate  to  the  students'  levels ;  ( 3 )  the  SLudents  must 
be  motivated  to  work  on  the  tasks ;  and  ( 4 )  the  students  must 
have  adequate  time  to  learn  •  Slavin  argues  that  the 
individualized  instructional  programs  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 
failed  to  work  effectively  in  practice  because  they 
concentrated  on  increasing  the  appropriateness  of  instruction 
but  did  not  address  the  other  three  essential  conditions . 
(Quality  of  instruction  was  reduced  because  the  students  were 
not  taught  directly  by  the  teacher .  Students  were  not 
adequately  motivated  because  individualized  instruction  was 
often  boring  and  seldom  offered  incentives  for  moving  through 
the  curricultan-  Finally,  much  classroom  time  was  spent  on 
procedural  matters  (passing  out  materials ,  waiting  for  the 
teacher  to  check  work,  taking  tests),  to  the  point  that  time 
for  learning  was  actually  .veduced  in  many  cases. 

Arlin  (1982),  Carlson  (1982),  Evorhart  (1983),  and  Jones 
et  al .  ( 1985)  also  provide  discussion  and  examples  of  the 
difficulties  that  teachers  had  in  implementing  individualized 
instructional  programs  and  the  ways  that  what  students  actually 
experienced  in  the  classroom  fell  far  short  of  what  the 
programs 's  developers  had  envisioned-  Some  of  these  problems 
are    remediable:        Developers    can    supply    more    and  better 
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raaterialSi  can  offer  a  more  balanced  and  integrative  curriculum 
rather  than  overs  tress  low*-level  isolated  skills ,  and  can 
supply  multi-media  components  that  reduce  the  students  *  needs 
to  learn  exclusively  through  reading.  The  root  problem » 
however,  seems  to  be  the  student— teacher  ratio.  No  indi- 
vidualized program  is  likely  to  work  effectively  if  it  depends 
on  the  teacher  to  simultaneously  provide  individualized 
instruction  to  all  of  the  students  in  the  class.  So*  unless 
they  are  implemented  in  very  small  classes  or  significant  help 
from  aides  or  other  adult  resources  is  available »  adaptive 
education  programs  vill  have  to  rely  on  other  strategies. 

Two  recently  developed  individualised  instruction/adaptive 
educational  programs  have  achieved  better  results  than  the 
individualized  instructional  programs  of  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
These  are  the  Adaptive  Learning  Environment  Model  { ALEH) 
developed  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Team  Assisted 
Individualization  { TAI)  model  developed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University . 

ALEM  combines  aspects  of  prescriptive  instruction  in  basic 
skills  with  aspects  of  informal  or  open  education  designed  to 
generate  independent  inquiry  and  peer  cooperation  (Wang^ 
Gennari »  &  Waxman^  1985) •  It  includes  five  major  components ; 
CD  a  basic  skills  curriculum  consisting  of  highly  structured 
and  hierarf^hically  organized  learning  activities,  along  with  a 
variety  of  more  open-ended  exploratory  learning  activities 
aimed  at  accommodating  individual  students  *  learning  needs  and 
interests;  (2)  a  system  for  managing  curricular  materials  and 
the  use  of  teachers*  and  students*  time;  (3)  a  family 
involvement  component  designed  to  increase  connnunication  and 
integrate  school  and  home  learning  experiences ;  )  a  flexible 
grouping  and  inatructional  team  system  designed  to  increase 
flexibility  in  use  of  teacher  and  student  time*  talents*  and 
resources;  and  [5)  a  data"based  staff  development  program  that 
provides  written  plans  and  procedures  to  assist  school  staffs 
in  initiating  and  monitoring  program  implementation, 

ALEM  is  complex:  it  requires  aides  *  computerized  record 
keepingt  and  other  specialized  resources  and  procedures.  Given 
theee  complexities  and  the  need  for  frequent  plaxr^ing  meetings 
and  changes  in  physical  space  use  and  type  of  equipment 
included  in  classrooms »  it  might  have  been  expected  that  ALEM 
would  prove  Just  as  difficult  to  implement  as  most  of  its 
predecessors ,  However*  data  from  over  100  ALEM-sponsored 
Proj ect  Follow  Through  classrooms  show  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  implemented  the  program  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
fidelity  with  its  guidelines  •  There  appear  to  be  at  least 
three  reasons  for  this  successful  implementation.  First »  the 
program*s  developers  placed  great  stress  on  implementation  and 
developed  materials  and  methods  designed  to  accomplish  it 
effectively.        Second »    rather    than    relying    exclusively  on 
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materials^besed  individual! aed  instruction,  the  program  calls 
for  introducing  new  content  and  skills  through  whole-class  or 
small-group  instruction  before  the  students  work  individually- 
This  makes  for  a  higher  quality  of  instruction  and  a  somewhat 
easier  teacher  adjustment  than  switching  to  a  totally 
individualized  program  would  involve ,  Third,  ALEM  contains 
program  elements  designed  specifically  to  orient  students 
toward  working  independently  with  materials  and  working 
cooperatively  with  peers  in  small  groups ,  The  students  are 
taught  how  to  budget  their  time,  aelect  goals  and  plan  methods 
of  attaining  them,  monitor  their  understanding  as  they  read  and 
make  responses,  check  their  answers  for  accuracy,  and  so  on. 

So  far,  ALEM  has  shown  that  a  complex  adaptive  education 
program  can  be  implemented  with  high  fidelity  in  a  broad  range 
of  classrooms ,  and  that  even  primary  grade  students  can  be 
taught  to  assume  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  managing 
their  own  learning.  ALEM  requires  extra  resources  and  time 
devoted  to  planning,  management ,  and  record  keeping,  however, 
so  that  widespread  adoption  in  public  schools  seems  unlikely 
unless  further  experience  with  the  program  indicates  that  it 
offers  sizeable  advantages  over  traditional  instruction.  Early 
evaluation  data  on  ALEM  are  promi<sing  in  that  student  achieve- 
ment in  ALEM  classrooms  compares  favorably  with  national  norms 
and  with  norms  projected  for  students  in  the  Follow  Through 
program,  although  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ALEM  will 
produce  significant  advantages  in  student  outcome  beyond  those 
produced  through  traditional  methods. 

A  second  recently  developed  innov^ition  that  avoids  many  of 
the  difficulties  traditionally  associated  with  individualized 
instruction  is  Team  Assisted  Individualization  (TAI) ,  TAI  was 
developed  for  mathematics  instruction  in  grades  3-6  ( Slavin, 
1985).  It  combines  active  instruction  (to  small,  homogeneously 
formed  groups )  by  the  teacher,  follow^p  practice  using 
programmed  curriculum  materials ,  and  a  student  team  learning 
approach  to  seatwork  management.  The  program  was  developed 
with  the  following  criteria  in  mindi  (1)  the  teacher  would  be 
minimally  involved  in  routine  management  and  checking  of  work; 
(2)  the  teacher  would  spend  at  least  half  of  the  period 
teaching  students  in  small  groups  ( rather  than  working  with 
individuals  or  doing  management  tasks) ;  (3)  program  operation 
would  be  simple  enough  for  students  in  grades  three  and  up  to 
manage;  (A)  students  would  be  motivated  to  proceed  rapidly  and 
accurately  through  the  materials,  and  would  not  be  able  to  do 
so  by  cheating  or  finding  shortcuts;  (5)  mastery  checks  would 
be  provided  so  that  students  would  rarely  waste  time  on 
material  they  had  already  mastered  or  run  into  serious 
di  f f icul ti  es  requiring  teacher  help ,  and  alternative 
instructional  activities  and  parallel  tests  would  be  provided 
at  each  mastery  check  point;  (6>  students  would  be  able  to 
check  one  another^s  work  (even  when  the  checker  was  not  as  far 
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along  in  the  curricultjm  as  the  student  being  checked;  (7)  the 
program  would  be  simple  for  teachers  and  students  to  learn, 
inexpensive,  and  flexible,  and  it  would  not  require  aides  or 
team  teaching;  and  (8)  by  having  students  work  in  cooperative, 
equal-status  groups,  the  program  would  establish  conditions  for 
posi  tive  atti  tudes  toward  mains  tr earned ,  academically 
handicapped  students  and  among  students  of  different  racial  or 
ethnic  baclcgrounds - 

TAI  has  achieved  positive  results  in  several  field  tests - 
The  students  have  proven  capable  of  responsibly  handling  the 
checking,  self-routing,  recording,  and  monitoring  functions 
tuilt  into  the  program,  and  they  enjoy  the  team  reward  system- 
Most  teachers  also  enjoy  the  program  and  find  it  workable, 
although  training  procedures  had  to  be  revised  to  correct  an 
early  tendency  for  the  teachers  to  spend  too  much  time  working 
with  individuals  and  not  enough  with  small  groups .  The 
curriculum  materials  also  appear  to  be  effective.  Comparisons 
of  TAI  with  traditional  methods  or  other  special  methods  have 
yielded  higher  scores  for  the  TAI  ^oups  in  every  comparison. 
The  differences  are  typically  significant  for  computation  tests 
but  not  significant  for  concept  and  application  tests .  TAI 
programs  also  showed  more  positive  effects  on  social  acceptance 
and  behavior  of  academically  handicapped  ma ins tr earned  students 
and  improved  attitudes  and  friendships  among  Blacle  and  White 
students  - 

On  the  whole,  TAI  has  produced  the  most  impressive  results 
of  all  of  the  adaptive  education  programs ,  even  though  it  is 
easier  to  implement  than  most  and  does  not  require  additional 
instructional  personnel  or  significant  additional  resources . 
Slavin  (1985)  cautions,  however,  that  the  program  is  difficult 
to  implement  in  inner-city  classrooms  containing  high 
concentrations  of  students  with  serious  reading  or  behavior 
problems  where  neither  teachers  nor  students  may  be  prepared  to 
handle  the  increased  responsibility  and  autonomy  that  students 
assume  in  TAI  classes. 

Computer i Pi TnRtructlon 

Tn  theory,  computerised  instruction  has  the  potential  for 
avoiding  the  problems  associated  with  Individualised  learning 
systems  developed  in  the  1^60s  and  1970s ,  especially  now  that 
microcomputers  are  becoming  more  available  in  classrooms • 
Assuming  comparable  instructional  content,  computerized 
instruction  offers  several  potential  advantages  over  conven- 
tional textboolcs  or  prograiiuned  learning  materials. 

First ,  it  brings  novelty  or  at  least  variety  to  the 
students*  school  experiences,  and  thus  is  likely  to  be  experi- 
enced as  more  enjoyable  than  conventional  seatwork.  Second, 
especially    if    combined    with    videodisc    technology,    it  can 
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incorporate  animation,  time-lapsed  photography,  and  other 
audio-visual  techniques  for  communicating  information  and 
demonstrating  processes  in  ways  that  are  not  possible  through 
conventional  print  materials.  Third,  it  can  allow  students  to 
respond  more  actively  and  in  more  variad  ways  than  they  can 
respond  to  conventional  seatwork,  and  can  provide  them  with 
immediate  feedback  following  their  responses .  Fourth, 
computers  can  be  programmed  to  keep  track  of  students ' 
responses ,  thus  accumulating  records  for  teachers  to  use  in 
monitoring  progress  and  planning  remedial  instruction.  Fifth, 
it  may  be  possible  to  build  the  capacity  for  diagnosis  and 
prescription  right  into  the  program  itself ,  so  that  students 
are  automatically  routed  to  skip  parts  that  they  do  not  need 
and  to  work  through  remedial  sequences  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  achieve  mastery  by  working  through  the  regular  program. 
Sixth,  programs  may  provide  not  only  opportunities  to  practice 
and  get  feedback,  but  tutorial  instruction  and  friendly 
encouragement  similar  to  uhat  the  student  might  receive  from  a 
skilled  and  sensitive  tutor.  Finally,  computerised  instruction 
can  provide  opportunities  for  higher-level  problem  solving  and 
simulation  activities  of  the  kind  seldom  seen  in  conventional 
seatwork  or  programmed  individualized  instruction .  To  the 
extent  that  these  potential  advantages  can  be  achieved  at 
reasonable  cost ,  transferring  significant  instructional 
fimctions  frcwn  the  teacher  to  the  computer  might  be  a  feasible 
way  of  implementing  adaptive  education  principles  in  typical 
school  settings. 

However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  computerised 
instruction's  theoretical  potential  can  become  a  practical 
reality .  Reviewers  interested  in  computer  applications  to 
ordinary  classroom  settings  have  identified  several  important 
limitations  on  the  computer ' s  present  and  potential  impact 
(Amarel,  1983;  Becker,  1982;  Brophy  &  Hannon,  1985;  Educational 
Products  Information  Exchange,  1985;  Lesgold,  1983;  Sloan, 
1^85) . 

One  major  problem  is  availability  of  appropriate  software* 
The  majority  of  programs  available  even  today  are  nothing  more 
than  electronic  versions  of  traditional  workbooks  providing 
drill  and  practice  on  low-level  skills •  Once  the  novelty  of 
using  the  computer  wears  off,  a  steady  diet  of  these  programs 
is  likely  to  be  just  as  boring  as  a  steady  diet  of  comparable 
workbook  exercises ,  and  even  less  efficient  (students  with  a 
basic  grasp  of  the  concepts  and  skills  involved  can  move 
quickly  through  workbook  pages  when  they  know  how  to  respond 
and  are  sure  that  their  answers  are  correct,  but  in  working 
through  a  computerised  version  of  the  same  exercise,  they  would 
have  to  take  time  to  type  in  each  response  and  then  wait  for 
confirmation  before  the  program  would  allow  them  to  go  on  to 
the  next  item) .  Also,  most  programs  are  short  (requiring  only 
an  hour   or   two  at   the  most   to  complete )   modules  designed  to 
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provide  drill  and  practice  on  just  one  or  a  small  set  of 
related  sleills .  They  are  not  ayatematically  sequenced  and 
integrated  curricula  designed  to  provide  a  full  semester  or 
year  of  instruction  in  a  conventionally  taught  elementary  or 
secondary  level  courae ,  Thus ,  teachers  may  have  difficulty 
finding  good  software,  and  even  %^en  they  do,  they  are  likely 
to  be  unclear  about  when  or  how  to  use  the  program  because  it 
will  not  be  integrated  with  the  officially  adopted  curriculum 
obj  ectives  and  materials  that  drive  their  instruction, 
Consequently,  most  teachers  tend  to  use  computerized  instruc- 
tion just  for  enrichment  with  faster  students  or  remedial  drill 
and  practice  with  slower  students,  even  if  they  are  not 
hampered  by  tha  problems  discussed  below. 

Limited  access  to  computers  creates  additional  feasibility 
problems .  Cost  considerations  C  including  future  projections ) 
are  such  that  school  systems  are  unlikely  to  supply  typical 
classrooms  with  more  than  one  or  two  iBicrocoiBputers  (except  for 
classrooms  equipped  for  instruction  in  computer  programming) , 
A  great  many  more  computers  would  be  needed  to  implement 
programs  that  call  for  students  to  spend  significant  time  at 
the  computer ,  por  example ,  survey  data  indicate  that  even  in 
classrooms  containing  eight  computers ,  students  may  spend  as 
much  as  three-fourths  of  their  time  waiting  for  a  turn  at  the 
computer    (Center    for    Social   Organization   of   Schools ,  ) , 

This  problem  can  be  alleviated  some^^at  by  having  students  work 
in  small  groups  with  a  single  microcomputer,  although  almost 
all  of  the  presently  available  software  was  designed  for 
individuals,  and  adaptation  for  use  by  groups  iBay  sometimes  be 
difficult . 

A  related  problem  is  the  trade-off  between  computer  cost 
and  capacity.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  instructional 
possibilities  in  computerized  instruction  require  videodisc 
technology  in  addition  to  microcomputers ,  and  programs  that 
make  possible  the  most  desirable  and  sophisticated  advances 
over  ordinary  programmed  instruction  ( interactive  simulation 
exercises  and  games ;  tutorial  programs  that  provide  diagnosis 
and  corrective  instruction  in  addition  to  mere  drill  and 
practice  with  feedback;  provision  for  automatic  record  keeping 
and  preparation  of  diagnostic  performance  summaries)  require 
mainframe  computers  that  are  vastly  more  powerful  and  expensive 
than  microcomputers, 

Therefore,  in  the  near  future  at  least,  teachers'  options 
for  integrating  computerized  instruction  into  their  classrooms 
would  be  limited  to  drill  and  practice  programs  and  educational 
games  prepared  for  use  by  individual  students  on  minicomputers 
(some  of  which  may  be  adaptable  for  use  by  small  groups  of 
students } .  Thus ,  computerised  instruction  is  not  yet  a 
solution  to  the  practical  problem  involved  in  implementing 
individualized  instruction  in  the   typical   classroom.      On  the 
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other  hand^  it  offers  opportunities  worth  exploiting  for 
teachers  who  have  access  to  microcomputers.  An  evaluation  of  a 
computerized  drill  and  Practice  curriculum  tested  in  the  Los 
Angeles  schools  (Ragosta,  Holland,  &  Jamison,  1981)  found  that 
even  though  the  students  often  complained  of  boredom,  the 
program  had  a  positive  impact  on  mathematical  computation 
skills .  Findings  were  mixed  for  mathematical  concepts ,  and 
WGre  less  positive  in  lan^age  and  reading  than  in  mathematics. 

Tucker  ( 1961 >  provides  useful  advice  on  how  schools  can 
systematically  prepare  to  make  intelligent  decisions  about 
purchasing  and  using  microcomputers .  Lathrop  ( 19S2)  provides 
guidelines  and  a  useful  bibliography  for  evaluating  the  (juality 
of  software ,  Finally,  the  Educational  Products  Information 
Exchange  (1985)  provides  descriptions  and  critical  reviews  of 
hundreds  of  software  products  being  sold  for  use  in  schools - 

Conr^lusions 


The  last  15  years  have  finally  produced  an  orderly 
knowledge  base  linking  teacher  behavior  to  student  achievement. 
P^B  would  be  expected  given  the  nature  and  complexity  of 
teaching,  this  teiowledge  base  consists  of  a  large  number  of  low 
to  moderate  correlations  rather  than  a  small  nufiiber  of  very 
high  correlations.  This  fits  well  with  the  common  sense  notion 
that  effective  teaching  involves  mastery  and  orchestration  of  a 
large  nuniber  of  teaching  skills  suited  to  particular  situations 
rather  than  continued  performance  of  a  few  presi'jnably  generic 
"effective  teaching  behaviors," 

If  applied  with  proper  attention  to  its  limits ,  this 
knowledge  base  should  help  improve  teacher  education  and 
teaching  practice ,  However,  several  important  limitations  and 
qualifications  need  to  be  kept  in  mind,  First ,  as  noted 
previously,  process-outcome  data  Cor  any  scientific  data)  do 
not  translate  directly  into  policy  decisions .  Such  data  can 
identify  efficient  methods  for  accomplishing  given  goals,  but 
policy  makers  must  set  priorities  among  potential  goals  on  the 
basis  of  values,  not  science. 

Second »  achievement  gain  wa^  the  only  outcome  considered 
here  in  detail .  For  tuna  tely»  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
teacher  behaviors  associated  with  achievement  gain  (and 
especially  the  supportive  and  encouraging  teacher  behaviors 
associated  in  particular  with  achievement  gain  by  low 
achievers)  will  also  be  supportive  of  progress  toward  affective 
goals  I  at  least  up  to  a  point  -  However,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  it  is  possible  to  optimize  progress  toward  server al 
different   goals   simultaneously   only   to   some   degree ,    so  that 
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eventually,  further  progress  toward  one  goal  will  come  at  the 
expense  of  progress  toward  others* 

Third,  causal  linkages  between  teacher  behavior  and 
student  achievement  gain  are  not  always  well  established,  and 
even  when  they  are,  analysis  and  interpretation  are  needed  to 
identify  prescriptions  for  practice .  For  example,  a  positive 
correlation  between  a  teacher  behavior  and  student  achievement 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  behavior  should  be 
maximized  (even  within  the  observed  range,  let  alone  the 
theoretical  range).  Thus,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
conclude  that  teachers  should  always  wait  at  least  three 
seconds  for  a  response  to  a  question,  should  never  criticize 
students ,  or  should  never  schedule  independent  seatwork*  To 
develop  sensible  recommendations,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  means  and  ranges  of  variation  in  observed  teacher 
behaviors ,  along  with  the  contexts  within  which  the  behaviors 
occur  and  the  patterns  of  relationship  with  other  teacher 
behaviors  and  with  student  behaviors.  In  what  contexts  is  this 
teacher  behavior  an  option?  What  other  options  are  available 
in  the  same  contexts?  When  is  this  behavior  the  option  of 
choice,  and  why?  Answering  such  questions  requires  detailed 
knowledge  about  process^rocess  as  well  as  process— outcome 
relationships  ( and  more  generally,  a  familiarity  with 
classrooms  and  how  they  worX)  *  They  are  not  well  addressed, 
let  alone  answered,  through  simple-minded  box  scores  and 
meta-analyses  * 

It  also  should  be  recognised  that  there  may  be  different 
but  functionally  equivalent  paths  to  these  same  achievement 
outcomes  □  For  example,  it  may  make  no  important  difference 
whether  the  three  main  points  of  a  presentation  are  piimmarized 
at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  so  long  as  they  are  summarised,  or 
whether  a  mathematics  computation  review  is  done  with  flash 
cards  during  a  lesson  or  through  a  seatwork  assignment 
afterwards  -  Such     complexities     have     rar'^ly     even  been 

considered,  let  alone  investigated  systematically,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  data  linking  teacher  behavior  to  student 
achievement  should  not  be  used  in  rigid  ways  for  teacher 
evaluation  or  accountability  purposes ,  If  teachers  are  to  be 
evaluated  according  to  the  achievement  gains  they  produce, 
these  achievement  gains  should  be  measured  directly.  Teachers 
should  not  be  penalized  for  failing  to  follow  particular 
behavioral  prescriptions  if  they  produce  as  imich  achievement  as 
other  teachers  who  follow  such  prescriptions* 

Most  process-outcome  findings  were  based  on  natural 
variation  observed  in  traditionally  taught  classrooms ,  so  that 
generalisation  of  these  data  is  limited  to  such  classrooms ■ 
Also,  prescriptions  for  application  should  remain  within  the 
ranges  of  behavior  observed  -  Simple-minded  extrapolations 
beyond   these  ranges    (such  as ,    if   15  minutes  of  homework  per 
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night  is  good,  two  hours  per  night  would  be  eight  times  better) 
are  not  supported  by  the  data  and  are  probably  counterproduc- 
tive. Unfortunately,  such  extrapolations  are  common  in  certain 
school  improvement  programs . 

Finally,  most  findings  must  be  qualified  by  grade  level, 
type  of  obj ectivei  type  of  student ,  and  other  context  factors . 
Even  within  context*  it  seems  likely  that  most  relationships 
between  quantity  (as  opposed  to  quality)  measures  of  teacher 
behavior  and  measures  of  student  outcome  will  be  ultimately 
curvilinear,  so  that  all  recommendations  based  on  such  rela- 
tionships will  need  to  have  boundary  conditions  specified.  Too 
much  of  even  a  generally  good  thing  is  still  too  much. 

Despite  the  need  for  limitations  and  qualifications ,  two 
common  themes  cut  across  the  findings ,  One  is  that  academic 
learning  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  time  that  students 
spend  engaged  in  appropriate  academic  activities,  A  second  15 
that  the  students  learn  more  efficiently  when  their  teachers 
instruct  them  actively  by  structuring  new  information  and 
helping  them  relate  it  to  what  they  already  know*  and  then 
monitoring  their  performance  and  providing  corrective  feedback 
through  recitation,  drill ,  practice,  and  application  activi— 
ties.  For  a  time,  these  generalizations  appeared  to  be 
confined  to  the  early  grades  or  to  instruction  in  basic  rather 
than  more  advanced  skills?.  However,  it  now  appears  that  they 
apply  to  instruction  in  any  body  of  knowledge  or  set  of  skills 
that  has  been  sufficiently  well  organized  and  analyzed  so  that 
it  can  be  presented  systematically  and  then  practiced  or 
applied  during  activities  that  call  for  student  performance 
that  can  be  evaluated  for  quality  and  (where  incorrect  or 
imperfect)  given  corrective  feedback.  This  certainly  includes 
aspects  of  reading  comprehension  and  mathematics  problem 
solving  in  addition  to  word  attack  and  mathematics  computation. 
Even  for  higher— level  complex  learning  objectives*  guidance 
through  planned  sequences  of  experience  is  likely  to  be  more 
effective  than  unsystematic  trial  and  error. 

The*  key  to  maximizing  achievement  gains  of  Chapter  1 
students  ( or  any  students ,  for  that  matter )  appears  to  be 
maximizing  the  time  that  they  spend  being  actively  instructed 
by  their  teachers  07.  supervised  as  th^*y  work  on  assignments 
<  assuming  "  Hat  both  the  instruction  and  the  assignments  are 
pitched  at  an  appropriate  level  of  difficulty  and  otherwise 
well  suited  to  the  students*  current  reeds).  The  traditional 
whole-class  instruction/recitation/seatwork  approach  maximises 
the  time  that  students  spend  being  directly  taught  or  super- 
vised by  the  teacher ,  but  may  not  provide  instruction  or 
assignments  that  are  well  matched  to  the  students '  individual 
needs  if  the  class  is  heterogeneous .  Small-group  instruction 
allows  for  more  personalized  and  somewhat  more  individualized 
instruction  during  small-group  lessons ,   but  re<iuireS  students 


to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  working  independently  without 
close  teacher  supervision.  Individualized  instruction  does  the 
best  j  ob  of  matching  assignments  to  individual  needs ,  but  the 
instruction  is  of  lower  quality  because  it  comes  mostly  from 
the  materials  rather  than  the  teacher ,  and  students  spend  most 
of  their  time  working  independently  without  close  teacher 
supervision  (except  in  classes  with  small  student^ teacher 
ratios ) . 

Any  one  of  these  approaches  (or  combinations  of  them)  can 
be  made  to  work  under  certain  circumstances*  depending  on  class 
size  ^  availability  of  aides  ^  availability  of  materials  and 
assignments  for  differentiated  instruction,  the  teacher 's 
planning  and  classroom  management  skills,  and  other  factors. 
In  typical  classrooms,  however,  traditional  approaches  are  both 
easier  to  plan  and  manage  and  likely  to  offer  a  more  attractive 
mixture  of  compromises  and  trade-offs  than  any  of  the  feasible 
alternatives.  Thus,  most  teacher3  are  likely  to  opt  for 
whole-class  instruction  ( small-group  instruction  for  beginning 
reading)  featuring  teacher  explanation  of  content  or  demonstra- 
tion of  skills  followed  by  recitation,  drills  or  discussion 
activities ,  followed  by  seatwork  and  homework  assignments 
designed  to  provide  practice  and  application  opportunities , 
Within  this  whole-class  approach,  teachers  can  provide  a  degree 
of  individualization  by  spending  more  time  with  low  achievers, 
introducing  a  degree  of  differentiation  in  assignments  and 
grading  criteria,  planning  special  projects  or  learning  centers 
to  provide  enrichment  opportunities  for  faster  learners  and 
remedial  instruction  and  assignments  for  slower  learners 
designed  to  see  that  they  master  basic  concepts  and  skills,  and 
(where  appropriate)  including  cooperative  learning  activities 
in  addition  to  independent  seatwork.  If  an  aide  is  available 
and  trained  to  supervise  seatwork  effectively  while  the  teacher 
instructs  small  groups ,  the  teacher  can  schedule  more  small- 
group  instruction  and  thus  differentiate  instruction  more 
systematically.  If  the  class  is  small  enough,  individualised 
instruction  and  assignments  may  become  feasible^  Ideally, 
however :  (1 )  the  teacher  should  carry  the  content  to  the 
students  rather  than  depend  on  curriculum  materials  to  do  so; 
{ 2 )  the  teacher  should  actively  circulate  and  supervise 
progress  during  seatwork  times;  and  (3)  students  who  need  help 
should  be  able  to  get  it  immediately. 

Unless  they  are  trained  from  the  beginning  in  a  particular 
program  such  as  DISTAR  (Englemann  &  Bruner ,  1975)  or  ALEM, 
teachers  should  probably  receive  systematic  training  in  the 
classroom  organization,  lesson  presentation,  and  seatwork 
management  skills  involved  in  effective  implementation  of  the 
traditional  who le^c lass  in struc t  ion/reci  tati on /seatwork 
approach.  At  minimum,  this  will  provide  them  with  a  "starter 
set"  of  instructional  skills  tliat  are  known  to  work  in  typical 
classroom    settings    and    that,    in    combination,    constitute  a 
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systematic  method  of  teaching  that  works  reasonably  well  in  its 
own  right  and  that  alfto  forms  a  base  from  which  the  teacher  can 
begin  to  phase  in  grouping,  differentiated  instruction, 
cooperative  learning  methods ,  and  other  adaptations .  Resource 
boolcs  useful  for  accomplishing  this  are  becoming  available  (for 
example,  see  Good  and  Erophy,  19^^)^  and  inservice  training 
programs  such  as  Teacher  Expectations  and  Student  Achievement 
(TESA),  Madeline  Hunter  training,  or  the  videotape  program  on 
effective  teaching  skills  offered  by  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Bevelopmefnt  cover  many  of  the 
principles  and  skills  reviewed  here- 

Ultimately ,  however,  the  most  effective  responses  to  the 
needs  of  Chapter  1  students  (and  to  students  in  general,  for 
that  matter)  will  be  the  systematic  development  of  comprehen- 
sive programs  of  curriculum  and  instruction  that  draw  eclec- 
tically  but  planfully  from  the  full  range  of  available  know-- 
ledge  in  devising  effective  methods  of  accomplishing  specified 
goals.  More  information  is  badly  needed  abouc  :jhat  constitutes 
effective  instructional  imits  (not  just  specific  lessons  or 
seatwork  assignments),  and  about  effective  curriculum  alignment 
and  integration  of  program  elements  within  and  across  subject 
matter ,  So  far,  discussions  of  curriculum  issues  tend  to  be 
confined  to  philosophical  argument  without  enough  empirical 
input  or  testing  of  assumptions  ^  instructional  design  models 
(Reigeluth,  1983)  have  not  given  much  consideration  to 
instruction  as  it  occurs  in  classrooms ,  and  process-outcome 
research  conducted  in  classrooms  has  concentrated  mostly  on 
quantity  rather  than  quality  of  instruction  and  has  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  curriculum  objectives  and  to  pedagogical 
issues  specific  to  the  cont.mt  or  skills  being  taught. 

Some  progress  is  being  made,  however-  Process-outcome 
researchers  are  getting  more  sophisticatea  about  ciirriculum  and 
designing  studies  that  are  much  more  circumscribed  and  specific: 
in  terms  of  grade  level ,  subj  ect  matter,  and  curricului!i 
obj  ectives ,  Also,  program  developers  are  beginning  to  pay 
attention  to  accumulated  research  findings.  In  contrast  to  the 
1960s ,  when  Project  Follow  Through  encouraged  developers  to 
differentiate  their  programs  from  other  programs,  contemporary 
program  developers  are  concentrating  on  tjuality  and  compre- 
hensiveness rather  than  uniq^ueness,  borrowing  elements  from 
eclective  sources  and  weaving  them  into  integrated  approaches. 
The  ALEM  and  TAI  programs  mentioned  earlier  are  examples. 

Another  example  ia  the  Kamehameha  Early  Education  Program 
(KEEP ) ,  a  beginning  reading  program  developed  for  socio- 
economically  disadvantaged  children  in  Hawaii  (Au  et  al, , 
1985) .  Among  other  things,  the  program  includes  intensive 
small-group  instruction  in  reading  to  children  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  criterion  referenced  test  results ,  emphasis  on 
maximizing   students'    attention    to    lessons    and   engagement  in 
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assignments ,  instruction  in  phonics  conducted  within  an 
emphasis  on  reading  for  meaning,  instruction  in  reading 
comprehension  strategies  in  addition  to  word  attacli  skills , 
learning  centers  in  which  students  work  independently  on 
activities  that  siqjport  the  overall  reading  instruction 
program,  and  lesson  participation  rules  that  capitalize  on 
native  Hawaiian  cultural  traditions  and  minimize  the  degree  to 
which  school  norms  clash  with  these  traditions .  The  program 
exemplifies  the  comprehensive  and  eclectic  recommendations  for 
effective  reading  instruction  made  by  the  authors  of  Becoming  a 
Nation  of  ReaderQ  (Anderson,  Hiebert ,  Scott,  &  Wilkinson, 
1985),  based  on  systematic  review  of  the  literature  on  curricu- 
lum and  instruction  (including  classroom  teaching)  in  reading. 
To  the  extent  that  the  needs  of  Chapter  1  students  can  be  met 
with  existing  school  resources,  it  will  be  through  development, 
and  revision  of  such  comprehensive,  research—based  programs » 
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GROUPING  LOW-ACHrEVIHG  STUDENTS  FOR  INSTRUCTION 


Grouping  for  instruction  within  Cl;^??rQom 


Placing  s tudente  in  groups  for  instruction  is  a  common 
practice  ir  Ainerican  classrooms,  including  those  in  which 
Chapter  1  students  are  instructed.  Instructional  groups  led  by 
the  teacher  are  found  in  elementary  schools  and  are  used  most 
often  for  reading  instruction,  and  occasionally  for  mathemat- 
ics ;  they  are  rarely  used  for  other  curricular  areas .  Some 
have  argued  that  grouping  students  according  to  their  ability 
for  teacher^led  instruction  may  be  beneficial  because  it  raises 
students '  attentiveness  and  gives  them  more  individualized 
instruction.  Grouping  students  allows  teachers  to  work  with  a 
smaller  group  of  students  that  is  homogeneous  with  respect  to 
students '  aptitude  and  their  preparation  for  the  academic 
material  to  be  taught • 

All-student  groups  that  are  not  led  by  the  teacher  are 
also  found  in  American  classrooms.  Prior  to  the  interest  in 
grouping  for  instruction,  students  were  discouraged  from 
interacting  with  each  other .  Talking  during  class  time  was 
regarded  as  disobedient  behavior,  even  when  students  asked 
classmates  questions  about  the  lesson.  Recently,  teachers  have 
been  placing  students  in  small  groups  for  instruction  in 
reading  or  mathepatics;  students  work  together  individually  on 
assignments .  Research  on  these  groups  has  shown  that  certain 
kinds  of  student  interactions  that  occur  within  these 
all-student  groups  can  be  beneficial  to  learning. 

This  paper  provides  an  overview  of  research  and  theory  on 
within-class  grouping  for  instruction,  including  how  groups  are 
formed  and  managed,  how  students  interact  in  groups,  and  how 
grouping  affects  students'  achievement,  with  particular  concern 
for  low-achieving.  Chapter  1  students .  After  reviewing  the 
traditional  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  of  grouping  in 
classrooms ,  the  paper  introduces  a  model  that  serves  as  a 
framework  for  integrating  research  on  grouping,  followed  by  a 
review  of  the  major  findings  and  issues  in  this  literature . 
Finally,  the  implications  of  the  research  for  educating  Chapter 
1  students  are  given. 

Theoretical  AD:Proaches  to  rhe  Studv-JxLXlassroom  Grouping 

Research  on  classroom  groups  has  tended  to  follow  one  of 
four  distinct  traditions ;  sociological ,  sociolinguistic , 
process-product,  and  cooperative  learning  (Peterson,  Wilkinson, 
fit  Hallinan,  1984 ) .  Sociological  researchers  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  formation  and  assignment  of  students  to  groups, 
and     the     consequences     of    grouping    patterns     for    students • 
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Sociolinguistic  researchers  have  focused  on  the  use  of  language 
in  classrooms  -  Process-product  researchers  have  studied 
processes  of  teacher-student  interaction  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  how  those  processes  facilitate  students*  achievement- 
Finally,  cooperative  learning  researchers  have  studied  the 
effects  of  students'  working  together  in  small  groups  in  which 
tasks  and  rewards  ire  highly  interdependent  among  students  _ 

In  addition  to  having  distinct  foci,  the  research  tradi- 
tions have  differed  in  research  methods  _  Sociologists  have 
been  interested  in  determining  the  basis  for  grouping  patterns 
that  exist  within  the  school,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
patterns  encourage  the  differentiation  of  students  in  social 
status  and  educational  level ,  This  research  often  uses 
large-scale  surveys  -  The  variables  studied  typically  include 
students*  ability,  social  status,  and  achievement  as  measured 
by  Questionnaires  and  tests  that  are  given  to  a  large  number  of 
students  and  teachers-  Statistical  analyses  such  as  multivari- 
ate regression  are  used  to  test  the  relationships  among  these 
Variables  -  In  general,  sociological  researchers  have  been 
concerned  with  organizational  structures  (e  _  g, ,  classroom 
grouping  patterns)  and  their  effects  on  students '  outcomes 
( e , g , ,  achievement ) ,  but  have  given  little  attention  to 
processes  in  the  classroom  that  mediate  these  effects _ 

Cooperative  learning  researchers  have  studied  variations 
in  the  ways  that  students  work  together  to  complete  assignments 
and  receive  evaluations  and  rewards  for  their  work-  Slavin 
( 1980)  notes  that  the  raaj  or  types  of  cooperative  learning 
techniques  differ  along  five  dimensions ;  the  interdependence 
among  students  in  working  on  the  task  and  receiving  rewards , 
the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  imposes  structure  on  the 
assignment,  the  amount  of  competition  between  groups,  and  the 
extent  to  which  individual  students  are  accountable  for  their 
own  work.  Typically,  in  these  studies,  a  particular  coopera- 
tive learning  technique  is  compared  with  a  control  group , 
within  a  school  j  and  effects  on  students  achievement  are 
measured-  Like  the  sociological  researchers ,  those  who 
investigate  cooperative  learning  have  concentrated  on  organiza- 
tional structures  ( i ,e - j  cooperative  learning  techniques )  and 
their  effects  on  student  achievement- 

In  contrast ,  soc io linguist s  and  process-product 
researchers  have  studied  student-student  and  teacher-student 
interaction  process  directly  and  have  examined  their  effects  on 
students'  outcomes-  Sociolinguistic  analyses  consist  primarily 
of  descriptions  of  interactions  in  classrooms  -  Techniques  of 
descriptive  and  observational  research,  such  as  naturalistic 
observation,  linguistic  field  description,  ethnography,  and 
participant  observation  are  often  used.  For  example,  some  have 
studied  teachers*  and  students*  use  of  language  in  reading 
groups  (e-g,,  Kder,   1982;  Wilkinson  &  Calculator,  1982). 
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Some  process-product  researchers  have  typically  investi- 
gated the  effects  of  different  patterns  of  instructional 
grouping  on  the  processes  that  occur  in  instructional  groups  in 
the  classroom  (Good ,  1981 ) .  Other  process-product  researchers 
have  fitudied  those  cognitive  components  of  classroom  processes 
that  f  ^^j-litate  students'  achievement  (e<g< ,  Swing  &  Peterson, 
1982 ) .  Recent  research  on  assigning  students  to  small  groups 
and  encouraging  them  to  teach  each  other  suggests  that 
all-stude:^t  groups  may  be  particularly  effective,  at  least  for 
some  Icinds  of  students  (Peterson  &  Janicki,  1979;  Peterson, 
Janiclci,  £t  Swing,  1981;  Swing  &  Peterson,  1982;  Webb,  1982). 


Integrating  the  Research  on  Classroom  Grouping 

Recently,  we  proposed  a  framework  for  integrating  research 
on  grouping  for  instruction  in  classrooms  {Peterson,  Wilkinson, 
ir  Hallinan,  198A).  Figure  IV-4  displays  this  model.  The  model 
shows  the  variables  that  have  been  addressed  by  previous 
res earch  and  theory :  { a )  studpnn  diversity ;  ( b )  yviri^tlons_in 
ciagfiroom  organization:  (c)  tQa&jier-student  and  student-student 
interactional  processes ;  and  (d)  s tudent  outcomes ■  Hypothe^ 
sized  relationships  among  these  variable  are  also  shown. 


T«tl«ttona  in 


Figure  IV-A-     Model  for  Integrating  Research 
on  Classroom  Groups 

The  model  is  interdisciplinary,  because  we  believe  that 
interdisciplinary  snci  multidisciplinary  perspectives  can 
stimulate  research  addressing  questions  that  have  not  been 
answered  conclusively  by  existing  research  within  any  single 
tradition.  For  example,  sociologists  have  studied  the  effects 
of  ability  grouping  on  students •  achievement;  yet  after  three 
decades ,  this  research  has  been  inconclusive  ( Sorenson,  1978 ) . 
Understandings  generated  from  sociolinguistic  and  process^ 
product  studies  about  mechanisms   through  which  ability  groups 
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have  their  effects  may  someday  resolve  the  ambiguities  in  the 
sociological  literature  (Hallinan,  1984 ) . 

Our  model  can  be  understood  by  examining  each  of  four 
variables,  and  by  examining  hjTJOthesized  relationships  among 
these  variables.  Student  diver$itv  includes  students*  eth- 
nicity, linguistic-cultural  background,  socioeconomic  status , 
gender,  age,  ability,  motivation,  prior  achievement,  and 
personality.  Student  diversity  consists  of  dynamic  characters- 
is  tics  ( those  that  can  be  changed)  and  static  characteristics 
(those  that  cannot  be  changed) .  For  example,  dynamic  charac- 
teristics include  motivation  and  prior  achievement ,  whereas 
statiQ  characteristics  include  gender  and  ethnicity. 

Altiiough  researchers  in  all  four  traditions  have  consid- 
ered student  diversity,  they  have  tended  to  focus  on  different 
aspects.  Sociologists  have  tended  to  focus  on  measured  ability 
and  social  status;  whereas  sociolinguists  have  considered 
ethnicity,  language  knowledge ,  gender,  prior  achievement,  and 
attributed  ability.  Process-product  and  cooperative  learning 
researchers ,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  considered  student 
diversity,  have  focused  primarily  on  student  ability  and  prior 
achievement • 

The  second  maj or  variable ,  variations  in  the  classroom 
organigation.  includes  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  ability 
grouping  in  reading  and  mathematics ,  teacher-led  instructional 
groups  in  reading  and  mathematics ,  and  use  of  all-student 
groups  in  the  classroom.  There  are  variations  in  size,  and 
composition  of  the  group,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  task  and 
reward  structure ,  such  as  the  degree  of  interdependence  among 
students.  Another  important  variation  is  whether  the  group  is 
student-led  or  teacher-led- 

The  third  variable,  teaGher-stiiident  and  student-student 
interactional  processes,  includes  the  type  of  explaining  given 
by  the  students  and  by  the  teacher  in  small  groups  j  the  kinds 
of  requests  for  information  and  action  used  by  students ,  and 
the  amount  of  time  a  student  is  on~tasfc  or  engaged  in  learning. 

The  fourth  variable,  sJiudent  _QiitcOmes ,  includes  scores  on 
standardized  achievement  tests  in  reading  and  mathematics,  and 
students '  daily  achievement  as  measured  by  grades  on  daily 
assignments ,  and  tests  that  are  constructed  by  teachers . 
Affective  and  social  outcomes  such  as  students '  social  skills 
and  motivation  are  also  included  in  this  category  of  variables* 

The  arrows  in  the  model  designate  hypothesized  relation- 
ships among  the  variable .  Both  student  diversity  and  varia- 
tions in  classroom  organigation  are  hypothesized  to  affect  the 
quality,  amount,  and  kind  of  tea&her-student  and  student- 
Student  interactions  that  occur  in  classrooms,  which,  in  turn. 
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mediate  between  student  _divf!rsity  and  5-tudent  outcomes  and  also 

between    ijjiriatiLona     in     clg^^oQm  Qrganizati.QTi    and  student 

Q13J:  comes .  This  latter  relationship  makes  the  model  a 
recursive,  since  student  divprsitv  is  a  potential  cause  of 
variation  in  g tndenta  *  outcomes  ^  such  as  achievement,  motiva- 
tion and  social  skills ,  and  student  diversity  is  in  turn 
affected  by  students  achievement ,  motivation,  and  social 
skills . 


Haior  Research  Findings  and  Tasues 


Instructional  grouping  in  classrooms  is  a  common  practice 
in  American  schools,  particularly  at  the  elementary  level  for 
reading  and  mathematics  -  Despite  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice,  research  on  within— class  grouping  is  limited,  and 
research  specific  to  Title  I  students  does  not  exist.  Two  key 
i3gues  have  emerged  from  the  extant  research  and  will  guide 
this  review:  (1)  the  bases  on  which  students  are  assigned  to 
groups ,  including  the  formation  and  stability  of  groups ;  and 
(2)  the  patterns  of  consequences  for  students  of  interactional 
processes  in  instructional  groups. 

Bases  and  Formation  of  Instructi  o?nal  groups 

This  issue  is  linked  to  variations  classroom  organiza- 
tlgq  in  our  model  and  includes  the  eTfects  on  student  diver- 
3itv.  The  most  common  basis  for  within-class  grouping  is 
student  ability,  and  there  is  substantial  evidence  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  teachers '  goal  is  to  create  and 
maintain  instructional  groups  that  are  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  student's  ability  (Hallinan,  198A),  When  teachers  vary  the 
composition  of  instructional  groups  with  respect  of  other 
stuiient  characteristics,  such  as  ethnicity,  they  seem  to  do  so 
without  abandoning  the  homogeneous  ability  group  (Hallinan, 
Groups  that  are  heterogeneous  with  respect  to  ability 
are  seldom  reported  or  studied. 

For  example,  Hallinan  and  Sorenson  (19S4)  studied  the  role 
of  race  in  within-classrocm  ability  group  assignments  in  fourth 
through  seventh  grades*  The  data  showed  that  while  racial 
composition  of  classrooms  did  effect  the  formation  of  ability 
groups,  race  in  itself  was  not  a  criterion  for  assigning 
students  to  ability  groups.  Teachers  used  achievement  tests  as 
criteria »  but  also  used  recommendations  and  prompting  from 
parents  and  other  teachers-  Since  parents  of  lower  SES  tend  to 
be  less  involved  in  the  process  of  schooling  than  middle  and 
upper  SES  parents 1  and  since  Blacks  are  highly  represented  in 
lower  SES,  one  would  have  expected  students*  race  to  have  an 
influence    on    teachers'     formation    of    instructional  groups. 
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Teachers  apparently  used  results  from  the  tests  differently  for 
Black  and  White  students  in  forming  groups, 

Hallinan  and  Sorenson  (19SA)  also  report  that  students  had 
a  higher  probability  of  being  assi^ed  to  a  high-ability  group 
in  lower  grades,  A  direct  implication  of  this  finding  is  that 
grade  level  does  effect  grouping  assignments  and,  possibly,  the 
effectiveness  of  group  functioning-  While  for  some  students, 
boing  involved  in  a  higher-ibility  group  at  an  earlier  age  may 
be  a  n*otivation  for  others,  their  inclusion  in  a  high-ability 
group  may  be  intimidating  and  therefore  inappropriate ,  This 
tendency  may  initiate  a  cycle  of  low  involvement  in  school  and 
declining  achievements 

In  practice,  factors  other  than  individual  students ' 
ability  or  academic  achievement  appear  to  determine  teachers ' 
assignment  of  students  to  ability  groups,  Dreeban  (198A)  his 
argued  that  ability  grouping  within  classes  is  a  logi  £:al 
response  to  the  problem  of  how  to  transform  a  classroom  of 
diverse  students  itito  suitable  \mits  for  instruction.  He 
reports  that  factors  affecting  the  assignment  of  students  to 
within-class  ability  groups  include  the  following:  the 
distribution  of  student  aptitudes  or  achievement  in  the  school 
or  classroom,  organizational  constraints  within  the  school  or 
classroom,  and  student  management  and  discipline  *  Teachers 
consider  the  number,  size,  and  diversity  of  students  within 
groups  when  assigning  them  to  groups  in  their  classrooms. 

Dreebait  (1984)  reports  that  the  number  of  within-classroom 
groups  can  be  predicted  by:  the  size  of  the  class ,  avail- 
ability of  materials ,  preparation  of  lesson  plans ,  and  the 
teachers'  difficulty  of  simultaneously  supervising  many  groups 
while  instructing  only  one.  Generally,  if  the  class  is  large 
and  consists  of  students  who  vary  widely  in  ability  and 
achievement,  teachers  form  at  least  three  groups.  Availability 
of  materials  for  instruction  and  concern  about  discipline  of 
3tudents  dictate  the  sise  of  groups ,  so  that  there  may  be 
groups  of  unequal  sizes  within  one  classroom.  Groups  that  have 
been  formed  on  the  basis  of  one  student  characteristic,  such  as 
ability,  may  vary  widely  on  other  dimensions,  and  yet,  instruc- 
tion is  geared  to  the  level  of  ability  attributed  to  the  group- 
Thus,  while  instruction  appears  to  be  closely  liaked  to 
patterns  of  within-class  grouping,  learning  may  not  be  so 
clearly  associated.  Membership  in  reading  groups,  has  been 
found  to  be  fairly  stable  after  the  first  month  of  school 
(Eder ,  1982;  Groff ,  1962;  Hawkins,  1966;  Weinstein,  1976; 
Wilkinson  &  Calculator,  1982;  Wilkinson  &  Spinelli,  1963). 
This  tendency  towards  permanent  assignments  is  nor  confined  to 
elementary  school  (Hallinan,  1984) -  Rosenbaum  C 1980)  provides 
evidence  that  ability  groups  at  the  junior  high  and  high  school 
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levels  tend  to  endure  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time,  and 
mobility  seems  to  be  only  downwnrd. 

The  implications  of  this  research  for  low  achievers  direct 
our  concern  to  the  initial  assignment  and  apparent  ^nduranc^  of 
ability  groups  -  Some  research  sup:gests  that  grade  level 
effects  group  assignment  and  possibly  group  effectiveness ^  The 
developmental  level  of  students  needs  to  be  considered  by 
teachers  when  they  form  groups.  Students  should  be  reassigned 
to  different  ability  groups,  higher  or  lower,  if  their  achieve- 
ment indicates  it  during  the  school  year.  Individual  students' 
learning  may  hi\  maximized  when  groups  change  frequently  or 
divide  of ten <  Hhen  forming  groups ,  teachers  should  overtly 
consider  students'  needs  and  strengths  first,  even  as  they  are 
cognisant  of  situational  constraints.  Labeling  students  as 
members  of  low-ability  groups,  in  the  case  of  homogeneous 
grouping,  could  be  detrimental  to  students'  self-esteem.  This 
practice  may  initiate  a  cycle  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies  by 
both  students  and  teachers  that  would  result  in  continued 
tunder-achievement , 

Pattprtifl  and  Consequences  of  IntprarHionaT^roceases 

This    issue    is    linked    to    !;eacher-atndenr    and  studpnt- 

studenJLinteractiQnal  processes^  including  possible  effects  of 
studani-.  Qutnomes .  Researchers  f ronv  the  sociolinguistic  and 
process— product  research  traditions  have  studied  the  processes 
that  occur  within  ability  groups »  There  is  substantial 
evidence  that  the  interactional  processes  within  groups , 
between  students  and  teachers  and  among  students  themselves , 
differ  widely  across  ability  groups^  with  a  decidedly  negative 
learning  environment  often  occurring  in  the  homogeneous  low- 
ability  groups*  Ihis  environment  is  associated  with  negative 
outcomes  in  achievement  for  low-ability  students  -  These 
findings  are  particularly  troubling  since  the  most  frequent 
practice  with  Title  I  students  is  to  pull  them  out  of  their 
regular  classes  for  special  instruction  in  reading  and  math. 

Research  from  the  cooperative  learning  literature,  which 
focuses  on  the  relattionship  between  var-i  ^t-i nn?^  -in  ci  aflwronm 
organization  and  student  outf^omes  (while  ignoring  the  mediating 
effects  of  interactional  processes)  does  not  show  uniformly 
negative  findings  for  grouping  of  low-ability  students  <  In 
fact,  some  positive  outcomes  are  noted  for  the  learning  of  low^ 
ability  students.  First  we  will  consider  the  findings  from  the 
sociolinguistic  and  process  product  traditions ,  divided  into 
two  sections ,  one  that  focuses  on  teacher-led  homogeneous 
reading  ability  groups ,  and  one  that  focuses  on  all-student, 
heterogeneous  ability  groups  in  mathematics  -  Then  we  will 
consider  the  cooperative  learning  studies. 


qQpft9Rflnenu3  abil  j  ^r^^UDS  that  are  led  bv  the  teBLShsr  ■ 
It  is  helpful  to  consider  the  kind  of  groups  that  has  been 
prevalent  and  has  been  studied  in  elementary  schools i  the 
homogeneous  reading  ability  group.  Reading  groups  are  unique 
in  their  task  orientation  and  organization  since  they  cannot  be 
dandified  as  either  cooperative  {shared  goal,  interdependent ) 
or  competitive  ( individual  goal,  independent ,  one  "winner" 
only) .  Instead,  the  groups  are  organized  around  individual 
tasks ,  with  each  student  usually  having  the  aaxne  task  in  the 
group ,  yet  students  are  encouraged  to  be  cooperative  and  help 
each  other  so  that  all  students  complete  the  task.  Rewards  are 
individually  distributed,  yet  one  student's  receiving  a  reward 
does  not  preclude  another  student's  receiving  a  reward  also,  as 
it  would  in  a  competitive  model ,  In  addition  to  individual 
rewards ,  the  group  may  be  reprimanded  or  rewarded  as  a  whole 
for  its  behavior  {Wilkinson,  Clevenger,      Dollaghan,  19S2). 

In  elementary  school ,  research  shows  that  students  in 
homogeneous  low-ability  reading  groups  fare  poorly.  Students 
in  low  groups  receive  less  time  to  read  in  comparison  with 
students  in  high  groups;  oral  reading  errors  made  by  lows  are 
more  frequently  corrected  than  those  made  by  highs  {i.e.,  they 
are  interrupted  more  frequently);  lows  are  given  more  instruc- 
tion in  decoding  and  teacher  prompts  are  more  focused  on 
phonics  for  lows  than  for  highs ;  lows  are  frequently  less 
attentive  than  highs  (Allingfon,  1930;  Eder,  1981,  1932,  1983, 
and  19SA;  Good  5«  Marshall,  19SA;  Rist,  1970;  Stern  S<  Shaveljgon, 
19S1), 

Eder  (1931 )  argues  that  these  practices  result  in  lower 
reading- test  performance  and  lower  oral-reading  grades  for  the 
low-ability  groups.  The  poor  achievement  of  the  lows  is  thus 
the  result  of  low  expectations  by  the  teachers  and/or  the  poor 
quality  of  teaching  that  they  receive.  At  first  glance,  these 
studies  suggest  that  the  differential  treatment  received  by  the 
low-ability  students  is  the  culprit,  the  cause  of  their  poor 
reading  achievement. 

In  another  study,  Eder  and  Felmlee  ( 198A)  examined 
developing  attentional  norms  in  homogeneous  ability  groups • 
They  found  that  the  lower  groups  seemed  to  have  more  difficulty 
staying  on  task  and  wer*i  easily  distracted  by  other  students. 
In  comparison,  students  in  high-ability  groups  seemed  to  tract 
the  task  at  hand  conscientiously  and  punish  fellow  group 
members  who  wandered  off  the  task. 

The  iniplications  for  low-achieving  students  seem  clear* 
homogeneous  ability  grouping  is  detrimental  to  learning  for 
students  assigned  to  low  groups  {Eash,  1961 ;  Persell,  1977) . 
Studies  re\eal  mechanisms  through  which  the  negative  effect  of 
assignment  to  a  low^ability  group  occurs ,  There  are  differ- 
ences in  the  instructional  processes  and  learning  environments 
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of  different  ability  groups-  Teachers  and  students  interact  in 
different  ways  across  ability  groups.  Wg  are  compelled  to 
agree  with  Halllnan*s  (19S4)  conclusion  that  the  majority  of 
Studies  show  that  asaignment,  to  a  low-ability  group  places 
students  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  diminished  opportunities 
to  learn - 

However^  we  must  also  consider  another  possible  interpre- 
tation of  the  data  from  these  studies :  That  the  low-abillt/ 
students  are^  in  factj  receiving  appropriate  instruction^  given 
their  level  of  performance  and  achie^  ement  ( Alpert ^  1975 ) , 
Aside  from  the  finding  that  low  readei's  received  less  time  in 
reading  instruction  than  did  high-:^bility  readers ,  all  of  the 
other  aspects  of  teaching  methods,  used  in  the  low  reading 
ability  groups  noted  in  these  studies  could  be  justified  by  the 
students  *  poor  reading  skills .  Low-ability  students  may  need 
the  kind  of  instruction  that  has  been  observed  in  order  to 
progress  to  higher  levels  of  reading  skills-  For  example,  low- 
ability  readers  tend  not  to  apply  phonic  pattern  information 
when  reading,  and  they  make  more  misleading  oral  reading 
errors  J  resulting  In  distortion  of  text  meaning-  Their  errors 
indicate  little  or  no  attention  to  linguistic  patterns,  thus 
reflecting  a  lack  of  skill  to  decode  unknown  words  by  applying 
phonic  pattern  information  ( Calf ee  &  Drum ,  1986 >  _  Teachers ' 
attention  to  phonics  and  errors  may,  in  fact,  not  be  detrimen- 
tal to  poor  readers  who  are  attempting  to  acquire  reading 
skill - 

Hfeterogenaous  ability  groups  that  ar^   not    led   bv  the 

teacher ;  all-student  grmips .  There  have  been  several  studies 
examining  all-student  interaction  within  heterogeneous  (iniKed 
ability  level)  groups j  primarily  for  mathematics  instruction^ 
and  in  one  case,  for  homogeneous  reading  ability  groups-  By 
and  large  J  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary  school 
populations  are  remarkably  consistent  -  Low-ability  students 
seem  to  benefit  in  achievetnent  by  being  placed  in  small » 
heterogeneous  ability  groups,  in  addition »  some  data  show  that 
both  high  and  low-ability  students  obtain  higher  achievement 
after  working  together  within  heterogeneous  groups. 

For  example.  Swing  and  Peterson  (1982)  studied  fifth-grade 
students  J  who  were  divided  into  heterogeneous  ability  level 
groups  (each  group  consisting  of  one  high-ability  student,  two 
medixun-ability  students ,  and  one  low-ability  student)  _  The 
students  were  taught  how  to  interact  with  other  students 
on~t3fik  and  how  to  improve  their  skill  at  providing  explana- 
tions to  other  students .  Subsequently,  the  students  *  interac- 
tions with  each  other  were  studied  as  they  completed  their 
seatwork  during  mathematics  class;  their  achievement  was 
measured.  The  data  showed  that  certain  students*  behaviors 
were  positively  related  to  achievement :  (1)  for  the  low- 
ability    students »    these    included    receiving    procedural ,  and 
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conceptual-sequancing  explanations;  gi^r^i^-.er  partlcipatii^n  in 
task"rfel2tod  activity,  and  gr*iater  answer  checlJ.ng;  (2)  for  the 
h*-gh-al>ility  students  5  these  included  providing  conceptual- 
sequencing  ey.plt.nations,  and  these  students  tended  to  give  more 
prcc^^ural  explanations  and  participate  in  more  task"related 
ant:  ^  ties .  Medium-Ability  students  did  not  show  positive 
:ulTiLionships  between  interactional  bt;haviors  and  achievement, 

7he  iCDplicatiO'.is  of  this  study  for  low-ability  stucer  ^.^ 
are  clear.  Their  achievement  can  be  enhanced  L  eliciting 
studcTit  responses*  px-oviding  feedback,  and  tightly  organizing 
material.  Swing  and  ^eterson  (1982)  believe  that  these  less 
mature  learners  need  more  regulation  by  others  to  guide  and 
monitor  their  progress  through  the  steps  necessary  to  complete 
the  assignment.  To  the  extent  that  small-group  learning 
experiences,  such  as  the  one  reported  here,  can  provide  low- 
ability  students  with  what  they  need  to  support  their  learning 
{e.g.*  involvement  in  the  task,  active  learning,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  providing  and  receiving  conceptual  sequencing  explana- 
tions), then  they  should  be  used. 

Swing  and  Peterson  (1982)^  and  other  studies  (e.g.,  Cohen, 
1^8A;  Webbj  1982,  1985;  Webb  &  Kenderski,  1984;  Peterson, 
Wilkinson ,  Spinelli ,  &  Swing,  1 9&A )  provide  evidence  that 
small ,  heterogeneous  ability  group  can  provide  learning 
environments  that  are  positive  for  leamin^j  at  least  for  some 
students  -  Other  examples  include  Peterson »  Wilkinson « 
Spinelli,  and  Swing*s  ( 198A)  study »  in  which  we  identified 
students  vAio  acted  as  *'task-masters"  and  se;*ved  as  models  for 
pacing  and  managing  time  efficiently  in  order  to  complete  the 
task.  These  students  provided  managerial  explanations,  made 
procedural  requests,  provided  answers  to  questions,  and  engaged 
in  answer  checking,  which  appeared  to  increase  their  own 
motivation  to  complete  their  work,  with  the  eventual  result  of 
increasing  th  eir  own  achievement .  Peterson  ( 1986)  has  con- 
cluded that  students  can  learn  effectively  in  small  cooperative 
groups  because  they  become  actively  involved  in  learning  rather 
than  just  passively  receiving  information, 

Cohen 's  ( 1984)  research  provides  cause  for  concern  about 
the  relative  opportunities  for  low  achievers  to  actively 
participate  in  small-group  experiences  that  facilitate  learn- 
ing. She  examined  the  relationj^hlp  among  students '  status, 
interactions  and  achievement,  in  a  population  of  bilingual 
elementary  school  students  -  Her  findings  show  that  these 
factors  are  interrelated  -  The  more  the  students  talked  and 
worked  together^  the  more  they  learned  from  the  curriculum. 
The  implications  from  Cohen's  study  are  not  all  rosy,  however^ 
since  the  most  popular  and  attractive  children  also  had  high 
status  in  the  class  and  were  most  often  asked  for  he3  ^  <  The 
ordering  of  students  according  to  their  social  status  wa?  thus 
maintained  and  perhaps  even  enhanced  in  this  type  of  learning 
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environment*  The  findings  of  Lii  dowt  Wilkinson,  and  Peuerson 
(1585)  also  show  that  Xow-abiTity  students  had  fewer  opportuni- 
ties tf  demonstrate  to  other  group  members  what  they  did  know, 
a*Ld  thus  had  fewer  opportunities  to  receive  feedback  on  the 
'"iiquacy  of  their  knowledge-  A  related  series  of  studies  of 
piemen tary  reading  and  mathematics  groups  provides  evidence 
that  low-ability  students  remain  low  achievers  throughout  the 
school  year ,  and  show  a  lack  of  skill  at  requesting  and 
providing  needed  information  during  seatwork  (Wilkinson  & 
Calculator,  1982;  Wilkinson  £c  Spinelli ,  1983;  Wilkinson  & 
Gr^niahi,  1^86).  AXl-student  heterogeneous  groups  may  serve  to 
maintain  the  status  quo^  unless  teachers  intervene  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  interactional  processes  in  the  direction  that 
is  ^^eneficial  for  all  students, 

Qoop^ative  learning  studies  Slavin  (1980)  provides  a 
comprehensive  review  of  research  on  jspecific  cooperative 
learning  tcclmiques ,  another  approach  to  within-class  grouping* 
In  cooperative  learning  techniques ,  students  work  in  small 
groups  and  receive  rewsrds  or  recognition  based  on  their  group 
performance.  The  techniques  are  not  as  common  in  classrooms  as 
traditional ,  teacher-led  elementary  reading  groups  <  He 
reviewed  Zd  field  studies  that  provide  several  instances  of  the 
major  cooperative  learning  techniques .  Although  it  is  dif fi" 
cult  to  make  direct  comparisons  about  the  efficaciy  of  each 
technique,  since  each  was  compared  with  a  control  group  rather 
than  to  another  technique,  the  findings  show  Some  consistency . 
Overall ,  there  is  evidence  that  cooperative  techniques  show 
positive  affects  on  academic  achievement,  but  these  effects  are 
fully  dependent  on  the  particular  settings ,  measures ,  designs , 
and  populations.  Slavin  does  make  an  inference  about  com^ 
parisons  across  techni.aues  by  combining  evidence  from  the  Small 
Group  Teaching  (SGT)  study  and  thf:.  overall  finding  that  Student 
Games  Tournament  (TGT)  and  Student  Teams  Achievement  Division 
{ 5TAD)  and  other  techniques  with  high  reward  interdependence 
appear  to  be  more  effective  on  academic  achievement  than 
techniques  with  lower  reward  interdependence, 

Sharan  (1^801  found  that  the  Small  Group  Teaching  program 
was  superior  to  the  control  group  in  affecting  only  higher- 
order  cognitive  skills,  such  as  concept  identification <  Slavin 
points  out  that  the  types  of  instruments  used  to  measure 
academic  achievement  in  many  of  the  studies  place  grafter 
emphasis  on  the  basic  skills  than  higher-order  skills  >  Thus  ^ 
one  interpretation  of  these  data  is  that  when  team  structures 
are  used  to  motivate  students  toward  a  reward,  as  in  TGT  or 
STAD,  the  students  review  the  assignment  until  every  student 
has  mastered  it ,  Team  structures  in  this  case ,  then,  do  not 
foster  the  combining  of  individual  contributions,  and  this  may 
be  effective  when  the  academic  goal  is  the  learning  of  basic 
skills  <      However ,    team   structures   can  be   used  to  facilitate 
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mastery  of  higher-order  skills ,  as  in  tne  SGT  approach,  when 
students  are  encouraged  to  share  ideas. 

Cooperative  learning  techniques  also  appear  to  have  a 
positive  effect  on  race  relations ,  as  shown  by  greater 
cross— racial  choice  of  friends  among  students-  In  addition, 
some  studies  suggest  an  interaction  between  ethnicity  and 
treatment,  because  minority  students  appear  to  gain  academi- 
cally as  a  result  of  participating  in  cooperative  learning  more 
than  do  White,  middle-class  students. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  sociological,  sociolinguistic 
and  process-product  findings ,  students  do  not  seem  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  when  they  participate  in  cooperative  learning-  In 
fact,  cooperative  learning  may  be  a  better  environment  (com- 
pared with  traditional  approaches )  for  teaching  basic  skills , 
as  long  as  there  is  a  structured  and  highly  focused  schedule  of 
instruction,  individual  accountability  among  student  team 
members ,  and  a  well-defined  group  reward  structure.  For 
mastery  of  higher— order  skills,  less  structured  techniques  such 
as  SGT  may  be  more  effective  than  traditional  approaches • 

The  implications  for  low-achieving  s  tudents  seem  clear  _ 
To  the  degree  that  ^  student *s  low  ability  is  function  of  r 
lac),  of  basic  skills,  cooperative  learning  techniques  such  as 
TGT  and  STAU  are  likely  to  improve  that  student '  s  academic 
functioning-  If  students'  low  achievement  steins  from  deficits 
in  highex-^-order  cognitive  processing,  techniques  such  as  SGT 
may  be  an  improvement  over  traditional,  individual  or  whole- 
class  instruction. 

Qnce  again,  there  is  a  concern  about  the  developmental 
level  of  students.  A  justifiable  inference  from  the  literature 
is  that  young  low-ability  students  have  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding  academically  in  structured,  well-focused  cooperative 
learning  situations ,  with  high  levels  of  reward  and/or  task 
interdependence,  and  high  levels  of  individual  accountability _ 
For  older  low— ability  students,  the  situation  is  more  complex- 
The  ideal  cooperative  technique  would  be  one  that  emphasises 
both  basic  skills  and  concept  development. 

Con&ltisions  and  ImM  ti?.ations 

One  conclusion  is  easily  drawn  from  this  review:  The 
research  literature  on  within-class  instructional  grouping  is 
not  as  complete  as  we  would  like  to  guide  policy  and  practice. 
Cautiously,  we  will  sunimarise  the  iinplicatinns  of  the  extant 
literature,  keeping  in  mind  that  policy  makers  and  practi- 
tioners are  searching  for  ways  to  better  implement  Chapter  1- 
Carter  (198A)  has  observed  that  since  Chapter  1  is  adjninis tered 
as    a    poverty-based   program    at    the    school    level ,    many  low- 
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achieving,  disadvantaged  students  are  unserved  by  the  program. 
He  also  provides  evidence  that  many  moderately  disadvantaged, 
underachieving  students  benefited  the  most  from  Chapter  1 
services  in  the  past.  Grouping  students  for  instruction  with 
Chapter  1  classes  may  be  a  useful  educational  practice  to 
stimulate  the  learning  of  lov-achievlng,  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents .  We  suggest  the  following  implications  drawn  from  the 
research  reviewed  In  this  paper. 

1  -  Teachers  need  to  consider  many  factors  when  they 
assign  students  to  instructional  groups,  but  most 
importantly,  individual  students '  needs  and  charac- 
teristics ,  such  as  their  developmental  level .  This 
is  particularly  important  in  the  early  elementary 
years,  since  some  research  suggests  that  young  low- 
ability  students  can  fare  well  in  academically 
structxared,  focused  cooperative  learning  situations , 
with  high  levels  of  reward  and/ or  taslc  interdepen- 
dence, and  high  levels  of  individual  accountability. 

2.  Teachers  should  not  be  reluctant  to  reassign  students 
to  groups  and  even  alter  the  groups  themselves. 
Students  change,  and  classrooms  are  in  flux  through- 
out the  school  year .  Croups  should  be  changed, 
added,  deleted,  as  indicated*  Mo3t  importantly, 
te&cheri*  should  reassign  students  to  different 
groups,  if  that  is  appropriate  for  the  students- 

3-  Homogeneous  ability  grouping  is  detrimental  to 
learning  of  students  assigned  to  low  groups ,  a 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  pullout  practice  in  the 
way  Title  I  has  been  implemented  in  classrooms. 

4 ,  Heterogeneous  ability,  all-student  groups  and  some 
variants  of  cooperative  learning  may  be  effective  in 
providing  low"  and  high-achieving  students  opportuni- 
ties to  learn,  since  they  allow  students  to  become 
actively  involved  in  the  learning  process. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  knowledgeable  about  the  variety  of 
grouping  practices  and  be  able  to  use  them  in  their 
classes  when  they  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
students '  learning*  Although  the  use  of  some  of 
these  techniques  may  be  costly  and  at  first ,  diffi- 
cult to  implement ,  educational  administrators  should 
provide  resources  for  these  practices ,  In  particu- 
lar ,  teachers  should  be  cognizant  o£  both  the 
intended  and  unintended  consequences  of  using  groups 
in  their  classrooms-  Low— achieving  Students  often  do 
not  have  the  same  opportunities  to  interact  in 
heterogeneous  ability  all  student  groups ,  unless  the 
teacher  monitors  the  group  interaction  and  intervenes 


so  the  diatixbution  of  opportunities  to  learn  is 
equitable. 

6 .  It  may  be  desirable  to  teach  students  how  to  interact 
effectively  in  small  groups  so  that  when  groups  are 
used  In  classrooms,  students  learn  both  cognitive  and 
social  skills .  For  example,  Peterson,  Wilkinson, 
Spintilli,  and  Swing  (19CA),  identified  ^'task^asuer," 
who  managed  their  time  efficiently  in  order  to 
complete  the  task,  and  they  gave  explanations,  made 
procedural  requests,  provided  answers  to  questions ^ 
and  engaged  in  answer  checking,  which  appeared  to 
increase  their  own  motivation  to  complete  their  work, 
with  the  eventual  result  of  increasing  thsir  own 
achievement ,  Teaching  these  skills  to  students  may 
help  them  to  profit  from  instructional  groups* 

7*  The  quality  of  instruction  provided  by  the  teacher 
and  the  assistance  provided  by  other  students  should 
be  appropriate  to  the  students'  level  and  skills  and 
should  stimulate  the  learning  of  low  achievers. 
Attaining  equity  for  all  students  in  classrooms  is  a 
difficult  goal,  since  educational  resources  are 
limited.  However,  an  appropriate  use  of  instruc"^ 
tional  groups  in  classrooms  is  to  provide  more 
opportunities  for  low-achieving  students  to  practice 
their  skills  and  develop  their  knowledge  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  more  traditional #  whole-class 
format. 

In  conclusion,  within-class  grouping  of  students  for 
instrnction  is  neither  the  savior  nor  the  culprit  that  some 
believe  it  to  be.  The  concept  refers  to  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional practices,  some  of  which  have  been  prevalent  in  American 
classrooms,  and  some  of  which  must  b<*  regarded  as  experimental. 
Grouping  may  be  used  to  increase  achievement  and  address 
individual  differences  by  providing  differential  instructional 
methods •  Without  further  research^  however,  important  ques^ 
tions  about  the  consequences  of  grouping  will  remain 
unanswered • 
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CUKRICULUn  AND  INSTRUCTION:  REACTIONS 


In  reading  these  papers,  I  was  constantly  interrupted  by 
vivid  memories  of  ray  own  introduction  to  alternative  designs  in 
compensatory  education  almost  20  years  ago.  My  teachers  were 
25  eleven-  to  fourteen-year-old  girls  in  an  all  Black  junior 
high  School  in  inner-city  Cleveland-  We  were  together  every 
morning  for  thematically  oriented  instruction  in  English, 
3ocial  studies,  math  and  science.  Obviously  the  goals  of  this 
Title  I  program  were  not  limited  to  subject  raatter  learnings — 
self-image  and  positive  attitudes  about  learning,  school, 
community  and  others  were  of  central  concern*  To  paraphrase 
Brophy ,  my  response  wa3  eclectic"--at  first  often  desperate, 
spontaneous  and  experimental  and,  then,  more  playful  as  the 
year  progressed.  Although  few  miracles  happened  and  there  are 
many  things  I  wish  I  had  done  differently,  for  most  of  my 
seventh  graders  it  was  a  good  year — active  involvement  in 
school,  acaderai  progress,  a  sense  of  belonging,  good  times, 
pride  in  their  accomplishments ,  no  pregnancies ,  28  consecutive 
days  of  100  percent  attendance  and  a  positive  relationship  with 
a  White  teacher  in  a  year  marked  by  assassinations  and  racial 
riots.  I  do  not  Icnow  how  much  they  gained  over  their  entering 
second  to  fifth-grade  achievement  test  scores — fortunately  for 
all  of  us,  that  was  not  the  measure  of  success  then.  They  were 
convinced  that  they  were  the  best  of  the  six  Title  I  classes — 
and  so  was  I.  I  was  stunned  when  I  found  out  the  last  week  of 
school  that  I  had  the  bottom  section.  The  power  of  posi tive 
expectations ,  now  confirmed  by  research,  made  a  lasting 
inipression  on  me. 

But  mty  girls  did  more  than  conf  irra  my  faith  in 
expectatioriS — they  taught  me  in  the  most  powerful  way  that 
there  are  only  "alternative  designs"  in  teaching.  Schooled  in 
an  affluent  public  school,  a  seven  sister  college ,  an  ivy 
league  graduate  school ,  I  entered  teaching  wi  th  certain 
idealistic  conceptions  on  humane,  progressive ,  academically 
rigorous  education.  Yet  I  found  that  the  only  way  to  hang  on 
to  my  ideals  meant  to  be  open  to  "alternatives"  which  I  had 
previously  rejected — behavior  modification,  rote  learning 
drills  and  even  once  succumbing  to  a  very  common  practice  in 
the  school,  paddling  (Zumwalt,  1984) .  While  I  was  b^^ing  more 
playfully  eclectic  as  I  taught,  the  importance  o£  ji^temate 
strategies  literally  hit  home  the  &&y  Robin  finally  learned  to 
subtract  two  and  three  digit  numbers .  I  li^d  just  begun  to 
experiment  with  a  new  strategy  to  handle  math  because  the 
individualized  self-pacing  materials  were  no  longer  engaging 
the  students  productively.  In  Brophy  and  Wilkinson's  terms,  I 
Wanted  to  increase  time-on- task  and  active  teaching  and 
learning.  While  I  raet  with  a  sraall  group,  I  had  other  students 
working  in  carefully  matched  pairs  at  the  blackboard.  The 
"teacher"    student    waa    to    teach    the   student    the  computation 
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skill  I  had  identified  tor  each  'dent,  Ihey  were  excitedly 
working  and  I  was  enjoying  my  iininterrupted  time  with  small 
group  when  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye^  I  s;iw  Tillie  hit  Robin* 
Since  Robin  wasn't  complaining  I  decided  not  to  intervene*  But 
after  several  more  hits ,  I  felt  compelled  to  rescue  Robin* 
When  I  asked  Tillie  why  she  was  hitting  Robin,  she  quickly 
responded,  "That's  the  only  way  she's  going  to  learn,"  And 
much  to  itiy  amazement  Robin  did  learn  lO  subtract  that  day. 

Now  I'm  sure  this  is  not  what  the  researchers  had  in  mird 
when  extolling  the  values  of  "corrective  feedback"  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  never  adopted  the  technique  nor  would 
encourage  anyone  else  to  do  so,  but  it  has  served  as  a  vivid 
reminder  to  me  through  the  years  of  the  value  of  openness, 
flexibility  and  awareness  of  a  range  of  approaches.  Being 
initiated  into  teaching  through  compensatory  education  in 
Boston  and  Cleveland  has  definitely  shaped  my  view  of  teaching 
as  being  deliberative — bringing  to  bear  one's  experience , 
intuition,  values ,  understanding  of  particular  learners , 
subject  matter,  context,  pedagogical  knowledge  and  skills  in  a 
fast spaced,  continuous ,  ccmplex  problem  solvinE  and  decision^ 
making  process  about  ends  ;is  well  as  means  (Liumr/alt,  1982). 

As  I  read  these  f ivts  papers ,  I  kept  asking  myself  what 
meaning  they  might  have  for  teachers  who  share  this  view  of 
teaching  and  who  are  working  with  low-achieving  students  in 
compensatory  education  progranjs  *  After  reviewing  the  "mes- 
sages" of  these  papers ,  I  will  raise  some  curricular  and 
instructional  issues  particult-  1;  salient  for  low-achieving 
students  in  compensatory  progr^s  suggested  by  these  papers. 


The  Massages 


Because  of  the  assignment  of  topics  for  the  conference, 
three  authors  ( Calf ee ,  Romberg,  Adams )  focus  on  curricular 
issues  and  two  authors  (Brophy,  Wilkinson)  focus  on  instruc- 
tional issues*  Taking  these  divisions  for  the  time  being,  what 
do  they  suggest? 

Curriculum  Papers 

Calfee,  in  addressing  reading,  and  Romberg,  in  addressing 
mathematics ,  ask  us  to  question  our  goals  in  these  areas ,  as 
well  as  the  way  instructional  strategies  have  particularly 
distorted  what  children  are  learning  in  compensatory  education 
programs  about  these  two  subjects*  Adams  asks  us  to  give  more 
than  lip  service  to  our  long-held  goals  of  teaching  students  to 
think  by  establishing  a  separate  course  which  teaches  thinking 
directly. 


C^lf  ee  asks  us  to  rethink  the  goals  of  our  reading 
instruction.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  let  our  goals  become  the 
completion  of  a  set  of  curricular  materials  and  more  than 
expected  gain  on  standardized  reading  achievement  tests • 
Instead,  he  proposes  that  we  aim  for  the  "literate  person**^ — -a 
person  who  can  competently  ''send''  ( speak,  write)  as  well  as 
"receive^'  (listen,  read) ,  Like  the  authors  of  Becoming  a 
Natl on  of  B  e  aH  e  ra  (Anderson,  Heibert,  Scott ,  St  Wilkinson, 
1985),  who  define  reading  as  *^a  process  of  constructing  meaning 
from  written  texts/'  Calfee  believes  his  goal  demands  more 
attention  to  comprehension  and  zo  integrating  the  reading , 
Writing  and  oral  language  aspects  of  literacy,  While  believing 
his  goal  is  not  presently  being  achieved  even  in  the  most 
advantaged  settings ,  he  ai^serts  that  the  present  methods  for 
promoting  literacy  are  ^'virtually  pathological  for  the  child 
from  a  lower-class  home"  (p  •  IV-i3 ) -  The  negative  impact  of 
ability  grouping,  pullout  programs  and  use  of  paraprof essionals 
to  remediate  reading — ^all  practices  found  in  Chapter  1  pro- 
grams^are  compounded  by  remedial  reading  programs  which  take 
the  learner  through  a  piecemeal  sequence  of  unconnected 
ot)j  ectives  with  heavy  reliance  on  workbooks ,  an  emphasis  on 
decoding  to  the  neglect  of  comprehension,  and  an  insistence  on 
mastery  before  moving  on*  Instead  he  feels  "all  youngsters 
should  be  treated  as  if  they  can  handle  the  job"  (p-  and 
be  provided  a  coherent,  integrated  approach  to  literacy*  Given 
his  goals,  he  believes  compensatory  education  should  focus  on 
the  well—being  of  the  school  as  an  educational  organisation 
rather  than  target  the  individual. 

Actually  Romberg's  message  about  math  is  strikingly 
similar  to  Calf ee' s  about  reading.  For  too  many  children,  he 
asserts,  math  has  become  merely  a  sequential  mastery  o£  one 
concept  and  skill  after  another,  the  curriculum  has  become 
defined  by  the  fragmented,  skills  approach  of  workbooks  and 
judged  by  narrowly  constructed  achievement  tests.  What  is 
missing  is  the  inter  conr_9ctedness  of  ideas~the  viewing  of 
''math  as  a  language  and  a  science  which  orders  the  tiniverse,  a 
tool  for  representing  situations,  defining  relationships  * 
solving  problems ,  and  thinking'^  ( p-  IV-17 )  •  The  emphasis  of 
mathematics  education  should  be  on  ^'creating  knowledge  rather 
than  absorbing  the  history  of  other  people's  knowledge"  (p,  IV- 
19) ,  The  teacher  should  ''provide  the  environment,  act  as 
mentor  and  get  out  ol'  the  way"  Cp-  IV-20)*  Like  Calfee,  he 
believes  his  goals  are  ^ar  from  being  achieved  for  most 
students  *  and  feels  that  most  compensatory  programs  tend  to 
'^widen  the  gap  of  knowledge  abov.L  math  between  those  who  are 
affluent   in   our   society  and   those   who   are   not"    (p^  ) , 

Programs  1  be  they  compensatory  or  not,  which  focus  on  n^avtery 
of  procfe' ural  skills,  do  not  give  low^income  children  "the 
opportunity  to  do  important  mathematics"  ( p-IV-ll ) *  For  him 
this  differential  opportunity  then  is  not  limited  to  low- 
achieving  Chapter    1   students    but   to   all    low-income  students 
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(Anyon^  1961;  Poplcewlts^  Tabachnicfc^  &  Wehlage,  1982).  Having 
answered  the  "what  should  be  taught  question^"  he  ends  raising 
the  political  question  of  "who  gets  taught"  and  who  should  ma>e 
this  decision  (p.  IV-20)-  Right  now  the  current  resolution  of 
this  enduring  curriculum  question  favors  the  perpetuation  of 
the  present  unequal  distribution  of  mathematical  knowledge — 
Chapter  1  programs  while  appearing  to  remediate  are^  in  the 
process  of  doing  so^  widening  the  knowledge  gap- 
Adams  ,  in  her  paper  on  teaching  thinking,  literally 
appears  to  pull  us  in  the  opposite  direction  of  Calf ee  and 
Romberg.  She  argues  for  the  inclusion  of  a  course  on  thinking 
separate  from  the  regular  curriculum.  She  believes  the  direct 
teaching  of  thinking  skills  to  Chapter  1  students  "promises  to 
be  the  best  Institutionalisable  means  of  developing  the 
competencies  and  attitudes  they  need  to  make  the  most  of  their 
schooling  and  their  lives"  (p.  IV-llS).  She  offers  some  useful 
criteria  (transfer,  individual  differences ,  and  useability )  to 
judge  the  appropriateness  of  thinking  programs  and  suggests 
that  any  one  of  the  six  reviewed  might  be  "a  very  good  candi- 
date for  implementation*  *  ^depending  on  a  classroom^s  particulcir 
needs  and  constraints*'  (p .  IV~114 ) .  Yet  none  of  the  programs 
offers  the  needed  balance  of  the  macrological  and  micrological 
approaches  nor  is  as  easily  usable  with  low^achieving  students 
as  th'-i  Odvssev  curriculum  newly  developed  by  her  firm.  The 
gjyssey  curriculum,  tested  in  the  barrios  of  Venezuela,  is  a 
"content-rich^  process-centered  design  in  which  the  macrologi- 
cal is  systematically  built  upon  the  micrological"  (p.  IV-106 ) . 
It  uses  the  Socratic  method  and  structu  i  discovery .  She 
argues  that  such  an  explicitly  and  met.iOdically  developed 
separate  course  has  greater  transfer^  is  more  easily  imple- 
mented, and  is  more  useful  for  low-achieving  students.  Such  an 
approach  to  thinking  is  obviously  suited  to  a  Chapter  1  pullout 
program  taugjit  by  someone  other  than  the  classroom  teacher-and^ 
in  many  ways ,  seems  similar  to  the  current  skills-oriented 
remediation  approach  used  in  math  and  reading.  (In  an  informal 
conversation  at  the  Conference^  however,  Adams  remarked  that 
the  course  has  been  most  effective  when  taught  by  the  classroom 
teacher- ) 

In  terms  of  curriculum^  these  papers  taken  together  are 
essentially  telling  us  that  the  way  reading  and  math  is  being 
handled  in  most  Chapter  1  programs  is  ultimately  dy  'functional 
for  the  children  we  are  trying  to  help,  but  that  the  addition 
of  a  separate  thinking  skills  program  would  be  a  welcomed 
addition*  Calfee  and  Roraberg^s  positions  pall  us  back  to  more 
holistic  ^  integrated  classroom  approaches  in  reading  and  math 
while  Adams  wants  thinking  pulled  out  of  the  regular  classroom 
curriculum  as  a  separate ^  explicitly  sequentially  developed 
course^  assumedly  either  in  a  pullout  program  or  as  a  separate 
course  in  the  classroom. 
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Inaf.ructional  Papers 


Before  considering  questions  and  issues  raised  by  these 
three  papers,  let  us  first  turn  to  the  two  papers  in  which  Lhe 
authors  were  asked  to  focus  on  instructional  issues.  Unlike 
the  three  papers  on  curriculum  which  tell  us  what  we  are  doing 
( reading ,  math)  or  are  not  doing  { thinking )  is  essentially 
wrong-headed,  B'"ophy  and  Wilkinson  indicate  that  the  research 
designed  to  dev. lop  generic  principles  of  instruction  does  not 
yield  specific  prescriptions  for  teaching  but  rather  has 
generated  a  set  of  concepts  which  are  useful  in  deliberating 
about  teaching  decisions  in  particular  contexts. 

in  characteristic  comprehensiveness ,  Brophy  reviews  the 
recent  literature  on  teaching  for  pattf^ms  that  cut  across 
several  lines  of  research.  Giwen  usual  ass  size  and  hetero~ 
geneity,  he  argues  that  the  predominant  pattern  of  instruction 
( traditional  whole^class  instruction/recitation/ seat  work)  is 
the  comprotnise  chosen  by  the  majority  of  teachers  as  they  trade 
off  "classroom  nanagecrient  benefits  against  costs  in  instruc" 
tional  quality  and  efficiency"  (p.  IV-123).  From  the  perspect- 
ive of  traditional  instruction,  he  concludes  that  effective- 
ness, as  defined  by  gains  in  standardized  achievement  tests,  is 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  time  students  are  engaged  in 
appropriate  academic  activity.  Student  engagement  is  maximized 
by  "active  teaching,"  where  the  teacher  carries  the  content 
personally  rather  than  depends  on  curricular  material,  relates 
material  to  what  students  already  know,  monitors  their  perforai- 
ance,  and  provides  corrective  feedback  through  recitation, 
drill,  practice,  and  application  activities.  But  Brophy  notes 
that  grade  level,  subject  matter,  the  nature  and  objectives  of 
the  activities^  and  student  characteristics  may  modify  tbis 
definition  of  effective  teaching.  And  depending  on  class  size, 
available  aides ,  available  material  and  assignments  for 
differentiated  instruction,  teacher  planning  and  management 
skills ,  any  combination  of  whole-group ,  small-group ,  or 
individual  instruction  might  work.  Noting  that  f&w  teachers 
have  the  resources  and  class  size  to  successfully  offer 
individual  instruction,  he  views  the  traditional  whole-clj^s^/ 
recitation/seat^work  pattern  as  an  understandable  compromise. 

Instead  of  the  tradii:ional,  whole-class  pattern  Tirophy 
Sees  as  functional  for  mo^t  teachers,  Wilkinson,  in  specifi- 
cally addressing  the  i&3ue  of  grouping  within  the  classroom, 
encourages  teachers  to  consider  some  variant  of  cooperative 
learning  groups i  She  believes  the  research  shows  benefit  for 
some  students  in  small,  lieterogeneoua  ability  groups .  Such 
groups  increase  the  low-achieving  student's  involvement  in 
task,  active  learning,  and  Opportunity  for  providing  and 
receiving  conceptual— sequencing  explanations .  In  contrasts  to 
her  guarded  recommendation  of  heterogeneous ,  cooperative 
learning    groups    is    her    indictment    of    homogeneous  ability 
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grouping  as  "detrimental  to  learning  for  students  assigned  to 
low  groups"  tp  -  IV-1S6) -  While  viewing  the  use  of  flexible 
instructional  groups  and  cooperative  learning,  in  particular , 
as  promising,  Wilkinson  believes  many  important  questions  about 
the  consequences  of  grouping  remain  unanswered. 


IssufiS  and  Ouesfi'ona 


As  I  read  this  set  of  papers  I  view  them  as  rich  sources 
for  deliberation  about  teaching  Chapter  1  students  because  of 
the  issuea  they  raiae  directly  and  indirectly.  While  Brophy 
and  Wilkinson  are  appropriately  and  explicitly  cautious  about 
drawing  policy  prescriptions  from  their  reviews,  their  clear 
presentation  of  the  literature  makes  the  issues  for  delibera" 
tion  in  a  particular  context  quite  clear.  If  you  accept  Adams^ 
argument,  her  recommendation  to  add  a  separate,  packaged 
curriculum  to  teach  thinking  to  Chapter  1  students  appears  to 
lead  to  the  most  straightforward  prescription.  Yet  she  reminds 
us,  despite  having  a  favorite,  that  ^'depending  on  a  classroom's 
particular  needs  and  constraints"  any  of  the  seven  programs  she 
reviewed  or  others  might  be  '*a  very  good  candidate  for  imple- 
mentation" (p.  IV-114) -  Modifying  the  prescription  even 
further  are  the  papers  by  Calf  ee  and  Romberg-  In  their 
rej  ection  of  similar  approaches  to  reading  and  mathematics , 
they  cast  a  shadow  on  unthinking  acceptance  of  such  an  approach 
to  teaching  thinking.  Their  papers  lead  us  to  question  the 
dominant  approach  to  reading  and  mathematics ,  not  only  for 
Chapter  1  students,  but  for  all  our  students.  As  a  set,  these 
papers  remind  us  of  the  complexity  of  the  task  which  precludes 
identification  of  a  curricultim  and  a  set  of  instructional 
behaviors  which  will  ensure  success  for  Chapter  1  students , 
They  do,  however,  provide  a  wealth  of  information  and  perspec- 
tives to  help  us  reflect  upon,  assess  and,  when  appropriate, 
change  our  present  approaches. 

As  a  starter,  let  me  indicate  some  of  the  types  of  issues 
and  questions  these  papers  raise  for  consideration.  Using  a 
combination  of  Schwab  (1973)  and  Tyler  (194^) ,  a  set  of 
comnionplaces  can  be  generated  to  help  us  focus  on  the  curricu- 
lar  issues  raised  by  these  papers-  These  include:  goals,  the 
learners,  subject  matter,  the  teacher,  milieu.  The  issues  defy 
neat  categorization  into  commonplaces ,  but  the  commonplaces  do 
provide  us  an  analytic  tool  to  help  keep  our  deliberations 
comprehens  ive . 
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Goals 


Goals  for  Chapter  1  students  arc*  clearly  indicated  by  the 
three  curriculum  writers :  developing  the  literate  person 
(Calfee);  creating  opportunities  far  knowing  and  doing  mathe-- 
matics  rather  than  knowing  about  mathematics  (Romberg) ;  and 
enhancing  students '  abilities  to  face  new  challenges  and  to 
attack  novel  problems  confidently,  rationally,  and  productively 
(Adams) .  These  goals  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  goals 
givea  one  of  my  graduate  students  as  she  started  teaching  in  a 
school  serving  low-income  students t 

Literacy  Goal :  To  ensure  that  oar  students  enter  the 
"minimal"  average  range  of  students  achieving  on  or 
above  grade  level  in  reading  (50  percent  on  grade 
level) , 

Mathematics  Goals ;  To  increase  student  achievement  in 
mat-hcmat-ics  on  city-wide  standardized  tests  to  the  50 
percent  on-grade  level* 

From  my  experience ,  goals  for  Chapter  1  students  are  often 
stated  in  terms  similar  to  these  school^lde  objectives* 

Are  Calfee,  Romberg  and  Adams  Just  dreamers  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  achievement  test  scores  to  success  in  our 
society?  While  Adams  argues  that  the  transfer  of  thinking 
skills  should  be  evident  as  gains  on  achievement  test  scores , 
Calf ee*s  conception  of  literacy  and  Romberg' s  conception  of 
mathematics  lead  to  the  questioning  of  achievement  test  scores 
as  proxies  for  educational  goals  for  Chapter  1  students*  Given 
the  present  public  infatuation  with  test  scares,  the  relation- 
ship of  Calfee*s  and  Romberg's  goals  to  achievement  on  reading 
and  math  tests  needs  further  elaboration  if  their  arguments  for 
more  holistic ,  integrative  and  constructive  approaches  are  to 
receive  a  hearing. 

Interestingly,  in  dealing  with  instructional  issues , 
Brophy  raises  explicitly  the  "what  should  ^e  taught"  question. 
"Policy  makers  he  says,  "need  to  identify  and  prioritize 
educational  outcomes  they  value"  (p .  IV-12A ) .  Most  of  the 
process— outcome  research  he  reviews,  and  lauch  of  that  reviewed 
by  Wilicinson,  has  defined  outcome/benefit  in  terms  of  achieve- 
ment test  scores-  Both  Brophy  and  Wilkinson  are  aware  that  the 
present  research  has  not  considered  the  full  range  of  outcoiJies 
to  be  achieved*  as  well  as  the  iinintended  consequences  of  s 
particular  practice .  Hence ,  while  valuable,  present  research 
which  relies  heavily  on  achievement  tests  does  have  a  tendency 
to  reinforce  the  idea  that  achievement  test  scores  shc^  id  be 
the  goal  of  education.  Brophy  reminds  us  that  "policy  makers 
must  Set  priorities  amongst  tha  goals  or  the  basis  of  values , 
not  science"  (p.   IV-162).     The  question  remains  whether  policy 
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makers  *  viglona  of  educational  goals  can  be  extended  beyond 
achievement  teat  scores. 


While  one  might  argue  that  test  scores  are  generally  seen 
as  minimuRL  goals  rather  than  the  only  goals  of  education,  for 
students ,  such  as  those  being  served  by  Chapter  1  programs , 
they  often  Income  the  goals  because  improvement  on  tests  is  the 
prim&ry  way  one  may  leave  Chapter  l  and  the  primary  way  the 
prograra  is  evaluated.  In  looking  at  what  Title  I  students  were 
not  getting  as  instruction  in  math  and  reading  remediation 
increased.  Carter  (1^8^)  concludes  that  "it  ia  not  clear  that 
Title  I  students  enjoyed  a  net  gain  in  total  instruction"  (p- 
lV-5).  The  narrowing  of  goals  in  Chapter  1  programs  and  in 
lowachieving  schools  to  test  score  improvemer^  while  achieving 
and  more  economically  privileged  students  ar a  exposed  to  more 
expansive  goals  raises  the  question  of  equity.  Is  it  necessary 
and  desirable  to  focus  students'  education  primarily  on  minimal 
test  score  achievement  before  other  goals  are  considered? 

Leai^nera 

Having  been  schooled  during  the  heyday  of  Title  I  pro- 
grams, perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  set  of  papers 
for  me  was  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  characteristics  of 
low^achieving^  low^income  students  and  the  ensuing  consequences 
for  curriculum  hXid  instruction.  At  first  I  wondered  whether 
the  authors  were  aware  of  tht  past  literature  describing  the 
intellectual,  social,  emotional ,  linguistic  characteristics  of 
low-income,  low^achievlng,  often  minority,  students ,  Upon 
later  readings,  I  realized  that  they  had  either  conscientiously 
rej  ected  the  current  use  of  such  distinctions  as  bei.ig  detri- 
mental (Calf ee,  Romberg)  or  unimportant  (Brophy)  or  had 
considered  such  distinctions  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
argument  without  the  elaborated  descriptions  necessary  20 
year^  ago  (Adamt;,  Wilkinson) « 

Rejecting  "the  kid 'a  the  fault"  line  of  reasoning,  Calfee 
places  blame  on  prevailing  school  practices  which  are  "patiio- 
logical  for  the  child  from  the  lower-class  home"  (p.  IV-43), 
Mistakenly  believing  that  the  students  have  few  relevant 
experiences  and  cmmot  think,  schools  offer  these  students  a 
detailed,  piecemeal  sequence  of  unconnected  objective^;  and 
force  repetitive  practice  aimed  at  mastery.  These  pr^ictices 
accentuate  the  differences  between  lower—  and  middj^e-^class 
children  and  between  high  achievers  and  low  achievers,  and 
preclude  development  of  the  literate  person  which  Calfee  feels 
is  an  appropriate  goal  for  all  students-  He  urges  that  instead 
of  differentiating  the  curriculum,  we  "treat  all  youngsters  as 
if  they  can  handle  the  job"  (p,  IV-49)  and  provide  coherent, 
more  holistic  programs  which  integrate  the  reading^  writing  and 
language  aspects  of  literacy. 
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Likewise  Romberg  ia  critical  of  compensatory  math  programs 
which  appear  to  ignore  any  assessment  of  students '  common 
misconceptions  and  particular  dexiciencies  of  low-income , 
low^achieving  students  beyond  rate  of  learning.  Instead  math 
for  them  becomes  the  specific  procedural  skills  of  arithmetic 
which  they  will  confront  on  standardized  achievement  tests  < 
Compensatory  prograins  focused  on  remediating  such  skills  ^ 
Romberg  believes*  widen  the  gap  between  the  advantaged  and 
disadvantaged  in  our  society.  Like  Calfee,  Romberg  believes 
his  goal  of  having  students  know  and  do  important  mathematics 
is  an  appropriate  goal  for  ail  students.  Since  he  believes  the 
starting  point  for  all  students  is  the  structure  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge  already  created  by  the  student,  all  students 
can  '^constantly  extend  the  structure  of  mathematics  they  know 
by  making,  testing  and  validating  conjectures  which  may 
originate  as  postulates  of  conscious  thought  or  be  derived 
intuitively"   (p-  .      But  since  students  bring  with  them 

individual  differences ,  whether  all  students  get  taught 
mathematics  and  how  they  get  taught  it,  which  also  influences 
the  outcomes  is  a  serious ,  political  question  according  to 
Romberg*  He  des^^ribes  how  various  interest  groups  claim  they 
have  the  knowledge  of  cultural  determinants,  social  and 
personal  characteristics ,  and  the  ideology  of  individualism. 
Whether  schools  could  adapt  to  individual  differences ,  compen- 
sate for  differences,  offer  different  curriculum  for  different 
students  or  leave  the  option  to  students  are  the  questions 
Romberg  views  as  central  for  debate  and  discussion.  Ignoring 
deliberation  of  this  important  curriculum  issue  of  "who  gets 
taught  what  and  how"  throws  us  back  into  the  present  unaccept- 
able condition  of  compensatory  math  programs  which  increase 
initial  differences  between  achieving  and  low-achieving 
students  by  relegating  e  latter  to  endless  attempts  to  master 
specific  procedural  sk  ^Is  of  arithmetic-  So  while  Romberg, 
like  Calf ee,  rejects  the  current  approaches  to  Chapter  1  and 
believes  his  more  expansive  goal  is  appropriate  for  all 
students,  he  also  recognises  that  individual  differences  go 
beyond  expectations  cited  by  Calfee  and  demand  some  critical 
curricular  decisions  about  who  gets  taught  what  and  how< 

Insensitivity  to  individual  differences ,  Adams  believes , 
is  especially  critical  When  dealing  with  Chapter  1  students 
whose  "Icnowledge,  skills  and  interests  tend  '^o  be  unpredictable 
both  within  and  across  individuals"  (p  -  IV-99 ) -  Students ' 
minimal  reading,  writing,  and  special!  :.ed  Imowledge  favors 
process-  oriented  programs  and  put^;-  such  macrological 
approa  '^es  like  Philosonhy  for  Children  out  of  reach  for 
low-achieving  students ,  Abstract  exercises,  typical  of 
micrological  approaches ,  "which  are  relatively  meaningless  by 
definition  and  remove  conceptual  distraction  potentiated  by 
content— rich  exercises"  (p^  TV— 100)  are  also  appealing.  But 
Adams  recognizes  the  probleir  of  such  micro  approaches  < 
Although  seemingly  matching  learaer  characteristics  j  they  deny 
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the  learner  access  to  the  knowledge  necessary  for  social 
mobility  and  minimize  the  potential  for  transfer  of  thinking 
skills  to  other  contexts.  The  Odyasev  program  developed  by  her 
firm  has  sought  to  balance  micrological  and  macrological 
approaches  in  an  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  the  dilemma 
posed  by  both  Calfee  and  Romberg  when  atte^ition  to  apparent 
learner  differences  create  further  iGamer  differences. 

Brophy  takes  another  stand  on  individual  differences  by 
clai ming  that  except  for  "the  modest  literature  of  specific 
learning  disabilities, "  there  is  little  evidence  for  the  need 
to  consider  "qualitatively  different  forms  of  instruction  for 
students  who  differ  in  aptitude,  achievement  level >  socio- 
economic status,  ethnicity  or  learning  style"  (p-  IV-i22)-  In 
essence,  ht  interprets  the  literature  as  saying  low  SES 
students  and  dtiidents  in  special  settings  just  need  itiore  of 
what  other  students  need:  more  control  and  structuring  from 
th^  teachers,  more  active  instruction  and  feedback^  more 
redundancy,  smaller  steps  with  higher  success  rate,  more 
encouragement,  more  personalized  and  supportive  interaction. 
Thus ,  he  advocates  more  review,  drill,  and  practice,  more 
low"level  questions,  less  coverage  and  more  mastery  for  Chapter 
1  students.  Calfee  and  Romberg  would  obviously  disagree  that 
this  approach  is  just  quantitatively  different — they  believe  it 
has  lead  to  qualitatively  different  opportunities  and  outcomes 
for  compensatory  education  students*  And  they  would  probably 
suggest  that  Brophy 's  findings  is  not  surprising  given  his 
reliance  on  pro cesS'-out come  studies  which  he  admits  look  at  the 
narrow  range  of  outcomes  defined  by  achievement  tests . 

Actually,  there  is  one  characteristic  of  low^achieving 
students  which  Brophy  thinXs  may  need  special  attention. 
Chapter  1  students  are  **mos t  likely  to  need  heavy  doses  of 
strategy  training"  (p.  lV-150) .  Unlike  able  students,  these 
students  tend  not  to  "develop  well  functioning  cogn^  tive 
strategies  and  metacognitive  awareness  and  monitoring  "  ^  V 
(p.  TV-i50)  on  their  own.  On  this  point,  he  would  get  ri^^j-j^ort 
from  Adams  - 

And  when  there  are  high  concentrations  of  students  with 
serious  reading  difficulties  or  behavior  problems ,  Brophy 
questions  the  feasibility  of  implementing  the  cooperative 
learning  groups  which  seem  a  promising  approach  to  Wilkinson. 
Not  only  may  the  students  be  unprepared  to  handle  the  increased 
responsibility  and  autonomy,  but  the  groups  no  longer  have  the 
heterogeneous  range  of  students  central  to  such  an  approach. 

Wilkinson,  however,  believes  that  heterogeneous  coopera- 
tive learning  °;roups  may  give  the  low-achieving  student  what  he 
needs:  more  elation  by  others  to  guide  and  monitor  progress 
through  step.  of  the  assignment,  more  procedural-conceptual 
sequencing    explan^ i t ons ,    and    greater    participation   in  task- 
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related  activity-  While  they  might  have  to  be  taught  directly 
how  to  interact  effectively  in  small  groups,  she  feels  such  an 
approach  is  a  better  match  of  their  needs  than  whole  group 
instruction — an  argument  Brophy  would  question — and  certainly 
better  than  homogeneous  grouping  which  may  match  learner  needs 
but  has  detrimental  effects  for  students  assigned  to  the  low 
groups  because  of  differences  in  instructional  processes ,  the 
learning  environment,  and  bow  students  and  teachers  interact < 

Aa  a  set,  these  papers  not  only  present  different  views  on 
accommodating  learner  characteristics  in  Chapter  1  programs , 
but  raise  a  critical  dileiwna.  Not  to  be  responsive  to  individ- 
ual differences  in  designing  curriculiim  is  seen  as  irrespon^ 
sible;  yet  a  program  which  offers  a  modified  curriculUJ^ 
seemingly  to  meet  the  differentiated  needs  of  learners  may 
create  even  greater  differences  between  learners  in  their 
opportunity  to  learn  valued  knowledge.  While  raising  expecta- 
tions, exposing  students  to  a  thinking  program  like  Odvss^y, 
employing  cooperative  learning  groups ,  giving  students  cogni- 
tive strategy  training  might  alleviate  some  learner 
differences,  I  suspect  substantial  differeaces  will  remain  and 
Romberg's  questions  about  "who  gets  taught  What  and  how"  become 
the  critical  ones- 

Subject  Matter 

Most  attention  to  subject  matter  in  these  papers  is  under- 
standably found  in  the  Calf ee ,  Romberg  and  Adams  papers ,  but 
the  two  instructional  ^  T>ers  are  relevant  in  helping  illuminate 
the  problems  in  ignoring  the  intertwining  of  curriculum  and 
instructional  issues  ia  the  taaching  process  (Zumwalt,  1986), 

Caliee,  Romberg,  and  Adams  view  the  current  conceptions  of 
reading,  mathematics ,  and  thinking  as  inappropriate^  for  all 
students,  but  particularly  handicapping  for  Chapter  1  students < 
Calf ee  and  Romberg  share  holistic ,  integrated ,  constructive 
notions  of  literacy  and  mathematics  -  They  reject  current 
conceptions  of  school  subjects  which  consist  of  discrete, 
unconnected  skills  and  concepts  to  be  mastered  sequentially  in 
piecemeal  fashion  with  heavy  reliance  on  workbooks /ditto  sheets 
entailing  repetitive  practice  in  decoding  and  in  basic  ?rithme^ 
tic  procedures  to  the  neglect  of  comprehension  and  creating 
mathematical  knowledge,  While  very  synipathetic  to  both 
Calfee's  and  Romberg':^  viewg  of  education  and  their  subjects , 
my  own  experience  makes  it  much  easier  to  envision  the  approach 
to  literacy  even  though  I  find  Calfee's  statement  about  a  more 
straightforward  curriculum  with  tasks  rendered  in  more  explicit 
fashion  and  adequate  instruction  in^  the  tasfes  somewhat  enig- 
matic <  Especially  for  those  of  us  not  schooled  adequately  in 
mathematics,  Romberg  needs  to  find  a  way  to  mimic  the  "genera- 
tive'^ characteristics  of  th3  approach  he  rej  ects  or  at  least 
provide    us    with   some   rich    descriptions   of   what   knowing  and 
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doing  math  should  look  like  as  a  school  sub j  ect .  Otherwise , 
his  approach  has  no  chance  against  the  dominant  view  expressed 
by  a  district  director  of  instruction  in  last  week's  New  York 
TjLmes,  In  explaining  why  his  primary  students  are  now  spending 
all  their  time  on  "baeiC  skills  rather  than  probability, 
statistics  and  more  esoteric  topics ,  he  succinctly  comments* 
"We  tried  to  cut  out  all  the  extra  jionk**    (Fiske,  1986). 

In  contrast  to  Romberg  and  Calfee,  Adams  asks  us  to  take 
the  teaching  of  thinking  skills  in  the  opposite  direction 
because  she  views  thinking  as  a  school  subj  ect  to  consist  of  a 
set  of  generic  skills .  These  skills  are  most  effectively 
conceived  explicitly  and  methodically  "over  as  diverse  a  set  of 
content— specif ic  and  intellectually  complex  extensions  as  we 
could  squeeze  in"  (p.  IV-llO) .  She  believes  that  the  only  *^ra^ 
tional  path"  to  developing  **critical  but  open-minded,  flexible, 
and  nonegocentric  thinking  skills  of  the  dialectic"  is  through 
the  direct  and  methodical  teaching  of  identified  critical  and 
analytic  skills ,  This  conception  of  subject  matter  (and 
learning)  sounds  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  reading  and 
mathematics  which  Calfee  and  Romberg  reject  as  being  inappro- 
priate ,  One  wonders  whether  the  "thinking  specialists"  are 
3ust  on  a  different  side  of  the  swinging  pendulum  than  the 
reading  and  math  specialists ,  whether  "thinking"  as  a  school 
subject  is  uniquely  different  from  rer.ding  and  math,  or  whether 
"thinking"  as  a  relatively  new  school  subject  has  to  go  through 
the  explicit  and  methodical  definition  of  skills  and  subskills 
as  did  reading  and  math,  primarily  to  give  adults  some  under- 
standing and  control  over  what  is  to  be  taught*  While  keeping 
n  open^mind  on  the  potential  uses  of  separate  thinking  skills 
curriculum  but  being  sympathetic  to  Romberg  and  Calfee's  views 
of  the  destruction  of  reading  and  math  as  school  subjects*  I 
find  that  Adams  does  not  convince  me  that  a  contrasting  view  of 
the  developing  of  thinking  should  be  ^e3ect^ld•  This  view  more 
in  line  with  Calfee  and  Romberg's  constructivist  orientation, 
views  teacher  mediation,  not  prescribed  curriculum  sequences , 
as  the  critical  variable  in  fostering  student  thought 
(Grennon,  1984). 

WTiile  Brophy  and  Wilkinson,  in  focusing  on  instructional 
issues  do  not  explicitly  take  sides  on  the  nature  of  school 
subject  matter,  when  drawing  conclusions  about  generic  princi— 
pies  o£  teaching  from  process-outcome  research  they  are 
admittedly  accepting  the  approach  to  sub5ect  matter  conceptual" 
ized  in  standardized  achier/ement  tests — an  approach  rejected  by 
Calfee  and  Romberg  in  reading  and  math  and  accepted  by  Adams  in 
teaching  thinking*  Brophy  appropriately  warns  that  his 
conclusions  drawn  from  process-outcome  research  only  apply  "to 
instruction  in  any  body  of  knowledge  or  set  oZ  skills  that  has 
been  sufficiently  well  organized  and  analysed  so  that  it  can  be 
presented  systematically  and  then  practiced  or  applied  during 
activities    that    call    for    student    performance    thaL    can  be 
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evaluated  for  quality  and  (where  incorrect  or  imperfect)  given 
corrective  feedback"  (p -  IV^164>  _  While  Ad»m3  feels  the 
development  of  basxc  thinking  skills  fits  such  a  desrription, 
Calfee  and  Romberg  are  disturbed  that  the  inappropriate 
adoption  of  this  instructional  strategy  has  distorted  school 
reading  and  mathematics  programs,  especially  for  Chapter  1 
students . 

Brophy  is  sensitive  to  the  lijnitations  of  gereric  princi- 
ples ;^nd  the  likelihood  that  "most  of  what  is  going  to  be 
discovered  about  relatively  general i sable  process-outcome 
relationships  has  already  been  discovered,  and  that  the  most 
Important  new  contributions  to  the  process-outcome  literature 
in  the  future  will  come  from  studies  of  instruction  in  particu- 
lar grade  levels  that  feature  focused  attention  on  the  nature 
of  the  content  or  skills  to  be  taught  and  on  related  subject 
matter-specific  pedagogy"  ( p,  IV-145) ,  He  ends  his  paper 
calling  for  comprehensive  attention  to  both  curriciilar  and 
instructional  issues  which  have  been  studied  by  separate  groups 
of  researchers  and  theorists  -  Such  ai:  approach  is  promising 
and  might  see  Brophy  extending  his  reasons  for  the  recent 
failure  of  mastery  learning  in  Chicago  to  include  an  inappro- 
priate conception  of  literacy  and  might  impress  upon  curriculum 
specialists  the  powerful  influence  of  choice  o£  instructional 
strategy  on  shajtJ.*-ng  school  subjects-  As  Adams  reminds  us  "the 
content  of  a  curriculum  is  the  medium  of  instruction"  (p-  IV- 
93)  and  as  Wilkinson  argues,  the  intended  and  unintended  conse" 
quence^  of  instructional  practices ,  such  as  grouping,  need  to 
be  considered  as  p»rt  of  the  learning  outcomes - 

For  me  this  set  of  papers  illustrate  rather  dramatically 
what  happens  when  curriculum  and  instruction  are  treated  as 
separate  domains ,  Such  dualism  has  led  to  our  current 
situation  vihere  an  instructional  strategy  appropriate  to 
cer;:ain  kinds  of  content  and  obj  ectives  usually  measured  on 
standardized  iichieveraent  tests  has  come  to  define  the  curricu- 
lum for  too  many  students  -  As  the  exemplary  teachers  respond*- 
ing  to  the  Instructional  Dimension  Study  noted,  the  very  act  of 
teaching  doea  or  should  involve  the  malting  of  curriculum  and 
instructional  decisions  {Zumwalt,  1986), 

Teachers 

On  the  whole,  the  authors  view  teachers  as  having  the 
rest -risibility  and  freedom  to  make  decisions  about  teaching* 
They  do  differ,  however,  in  the  degree  to  which  they  envision 
teachers  taking  such  active  roles _ 

Although  he  does  not  elaborate  his  position,  Calfee 
reminds  us  that  "the  determination  of  the  actual  curriculijun  for 
a  student  is  ultijnately  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher'^  (p-  IV-36) 
even    in    the    most    prescribed ,     "teacher-proof  curricului!i* 
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Wilkinson,  while  advocating  student-led  groups,  often  refers  to 
the  teacher  actively  intervening,  instructing,  reassigning,  and 
altering  groups.  She  urges  that  teachers  become  knowledgeable 
about  a  variety  of  grouping  practices  so  that  they  will  **be 
able  to  use  them  in  their  classes  when  they  believe  that  it 
would   be    helpful    to    students'    learning'*    (p .  .  And 

Srophy,  who  views  the  teacher  as  actively  carrying  the  content 
to  the  students  rather  than  reiying  on  materials,  de^;cribes  the 
many  contextual  variables  that  must  be  considered  before 
''applying**  research  findings ,  The  very  nature  of  teaching 
precludes  prescj   ptions  which  bypass  teacher  Judgment. 

While  Adams  believes  ^eachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
modify  and  adapt  curricular  material,  she  asserl.s  that  **oTie 
should  not  expect  teachers  to  produce  the  bulk  of  their 
instructional  matex'ials  anymore  than  one  expects  medical 
doctors  ..o  invent  medicines,  actors  to  direct  their  own  movies, 
or  Presidents  to  write  their  own  speeches  from  scratch"  (p,  IV- 
104),  Some  may,  but  curricula  must  be  '*us:ible  and  effective  in 
the  hands  of  whichever  teachers  drav  the  strav Hence, 
Odyssey  is  a  completely  scripted  program — not  to  f ollcw 
verbatim  but  rather  '*to  provide  a  detailed  and  highly  imag- 
inable niodel  of  the  sequence  of  intex'active  dialogue  and 
activities  through  which  the  embedded  lesson  plans  might  be 
achieved"  (p  -  IV-111 ) .  They  hope  ''even  the  least  confident 
teacher  will  feel  invited  to  build'*  (p .  IV-112 )  because  fsuch 
extensions  incroase  the  impact  of  the  curriculum.  In  essence, 
the  curriculum  hedges  its  bets  on  teachers  *  ability  and 
willingti'iSs  to  view  their  rcle  as  an  active  decision  maker  and 
constructor  of  curriculum.  Not  having  examined  Odyssev,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  this  is  another  '^teacher  proof**  curriculum  in 
disguise  or  a  genuine  attempt  to  be  sensitive  to  teachf^i"  time 
and  provide  the  structure  ani  resources  necessary  to  enable 
teachers  to  maite  more  efficient  and  effective  decisions  about 
-.eachir^i  a  **subject''  in  which  few  have  had  explicit  prepara- 
tion . 

Clearly  Romberg  goes  the  furthest  in  elaborating  £  new 
role  .i:or  teachers  who  he  feels  have  been  ''df^skilled**  by 
deiiailed  individualized  program;^  or  highly  structured  programs 
which  take  important  teaching  decisions  away  from  the  ::eacher. 
*Taken  to  an  extreme,  the  teacher  becomes  only  a  conduit  in  a 
system,  covering  the  pages  of  a  program  without  thinking  or 
consideration"  (p  -  IV-14 ) .  He  describes  a  new  role  for 
teachers  which  complements  the  work  of  the  student .  If  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  ctudent  "creating  knowledge  rather  than 
absorbing  the  history  of  other  people's  knowledge,  tlie  work  of 
the  teacher  is  to  f^upport,  promote,  encourage  and  in  every  way 
facilitate  the  creation  of  knowledge  by  students'*  (p.  IV-20) , 
The  teacher  'provides  the  environment,  acts  as  a  mentor  and 
gets  out  of  the  wiy"  (jj.  lV-19),  Clearly,  Romberg  is  speaking 
of    a    different    role    than    teachers    play    in    most  American 
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classrooms  and  a  different  role  than  explicitly  described  by 
any  of  the  other  authors- 

Regardless  of  which  vision  of  the  teacher  one  accepts , 
realistically  or  ideally,  all  the  visions  described  here 
suggest  an  investment  in  professional  development  rather  than 
relying  on  prepackaged  curriculum  materials  (Amarel*  1978) , 
And  all  suggest  3  need  to  pay  serious  attention  to  attracting 
and  retaining  able  people  in  teaching  who  are  well-educated 
themselves  and  who  can  exercise  the  judgment  and  flexibility 
needed  to  teach  well. 

Milieu 

In  considering  the  milieu,  one  could  discuss  any  of  the 
contexts  which  need  consideration  in  developing  curriculum: 
the  classroom,  school ,  school  system,  neighborhood,  city/ town/ 
state /nation,  or  the  more  amorphous  concept  of  society-  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  let  me  illustrate  by  focusing  on 
"societal  needs  Most  of  the  authors  explicitly  acloiowledge 
that  the  issues  they  are  discussing  deal  with  the  sorting 
function  of  schools  and  have  implications  for  social  stratifi- 
cation, 

Wilkinson  touches  upon  these  issues  in  rejecting  homo- 
geneous ability  grouping  which  perpetuates  the  low  status  of 
low^achieving  students  and  in  warning  of  the  need  for  the 
teacher  to  intervene  in  heterogeneous  groups  so  the  "nature  of 
the  interactional  processes*'  does  not  reinforce  the  status  quo, 
Adams  touches  upon  these  issues  when  she  rejects  the  micrologi- 
cal  approaches  because  they  deny  the  lovf^achieving  child  access 
to  the  Imowledge  and  values  necessary  to  move  into  and  up  in 
our  social  structure- 

Brophy  throws  back  the  policy  question,  explaining  that 
deciding  priorities  amongst  goals  is  essentially  a  question  of 
value,  not  a  question  of  science ,  Romberg  casts  the  social- 
political  question  as  not  just  one  of  determining  what  goals 
are  valued,  but  who  gets  access  to  what  Icnow.  edge  and  who 
should  make  these  decisions .  He  believes  ignoring  this 
question  has  led  to  the  present  situation  where  the  gap  between 
advantaged  and  disadvantaged  is  not  only  perpetuated  but  is 
widening, 

A  partial  answer  to  Romberg^s  question  is  found  in 
Calf ee 's  paper.  He  asserts  that  demographic  trends  preclude 
continuation  of  a  selectional  system  of  education — our  society 
does  not  have  enough  '*easy  to  educate**  youngsters  to  handle 
work-force  needs .  Our  society,  he  maintains ,  can  no  longer 
afford  failure  < "  He  sees  the  couvergemie  of  equal  it  arian 
concerns  ( access  to  quality  education  not  being  dependent  on 
student    background)    and   workforce    concei-ns    (high   number  of 
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literate  graduates)  as  being  a  hopeful  sign  that  society  will 
commit  the  resources  needed  to  improve  education,  whether  such 
arguments  are  convincing  enough  to  mobilize  forces  beyond  the 
rhetoric  of  reform  remains  to  be  seen. 


Conclusion 


After  searching  for  "some  instructional  programs  that  wtire 
particularly  effective  with  disadvantaged  students"  and  finding 
none^  Carter  ( 1^84 )  concludes  * 

There  is  a  complex  interaction  between  the  curricu- 
lum^ the  characteristics  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors »  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the 
school  ^  and  the  background  of  the  s  tudents  .  This 
leads  to  the  unfortunate  situation  that  in  attempting 
to  improve  a  large  number  of  disadvantaged  students ^ 
one  raus  t  improve  a  large  number  of  educationally 
relevant  factors  and  there  is  no  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  improving  the  education  of  disadvant- 
aged students,   (p.  12) 

There  is  no  simple  solution  found  in  this  set  of  papers 
either .  Class  7B  in  Cleveland ^  Ohio^  led  me  to  the  same 
conclusion  back  in  1968-  But  they  also  taught  me  the  value  of 
not  giving  up — that  positive  expectations ,  struggling  and 
experimenting  do  have  their  rewards — that  teachers  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  chii dren.  There  is  much  in  these 
papers  for  thoughtful  teachers  to  deliberate  about  as  they 
actively  shape  a  coherent  and  stimulating  learning  environment 
for  their  students  (Zimilies^  1978). 

But  teachers »  legally  and  ideationally,  are  bound  by  the 
systems  and  times  in  which  they  themselves  learned  and  now 
work.  In  the  name  of  excellence  and  equity,  we  have  become  a 
test-driven  system — tests  define  the  curriculum,  indicate 
success,  focus  our  research^  and  have  become  a  measure  of  that 
which  is  valued  in  individuals  and  schools.  The  issues  raised 
by  this  set  t>f  papers  are  the  kind  that  must  be  addressed  by 
policy  makers  and  other  educators,  as  well  as  teachers,  because 
they  permeate  our  System^  shaping  in  substantial  ways  what  is 
happening  in  classrooms. 

Among  the  critical  questions  raised  by  these  papers  are 
the  following: 

o  Is  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  focus  students'  work 
on  achieving  minimal  test  scores  in  reading  and  math 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  educational  goals? 
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How  can  WG  be  responsive  to  individual  differences 
without  widening  the  differences  between  individuals 
in  their  opportunity  to  learn  valued  knowledge? 

How  can  we  break  away  from  the  dualistic  thinking 
about  curriculum  and  instruction  which  has  led  to  the 
domination  of  test—  driven  instructional  strategies 
as  the  solution  to  the  educational  problems  of 
Chapter  1  students? 

How  do  we  facilitate  a  deliberative  approach  to 
teaching,  increase  the  wisdom  of  teachers '  judgm^itits 
and  attract  and  keep  able,  well-educated  people  in 
teaching? 

How  can  the  concerns  of  equity  and  excellence  work 
together,  rather  than  in  opposition,  to  mobilize 
resources  to  deal  with  the  complex,  enduring  problems 
of  providing  quality  education  for  all? 
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CURRICULUM  AJNTD  INSTRUCTION;  REACTIONS 


The  Executive  Summary  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  Compensatory  Education  Study  CI978)  viewed  compensa-^ 
tory  education  as: 

one  of  the  nation*  s  most  important  efforts  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity.  The  concept  stems 
from  the  recognition  that  children  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  frequently  do  not  enj  oy  the  same  educa^ 
tional  benefits  as  their  peers .  Many  attend  school 
districts  that  haw.  low  overall  revenues  or  high 
concentrations  of  disadvantaged  families. 
Compensatory  education  is  intended  to  ease  those 
problems  by  providing  disadvantaged  children  with 
additional  services  to  help  them  complete  their 
education  on  more  equal  terms.     (p.  1) 

Carter  ( 1^8A )  has  observed  that  *  "There  rs  no  simple 
explanation  or  description  of  compensatory  education  (CE) it 
is  an  amalgam  of  many  different  programs ,  practices ,  and 
services"  (p -  3) ,  Chapter  1 ,  as  did  Title  I  earlier ,  encom- 
passes thousands  of  different  programs ,  intervention  strate^ 
gies  4  and  other  activities ,  The  more  than  30, OOO  Title  I 
projects  a:^ross  the  nation,  for  example ,  reflect  various  goals 
and  diverse  treatments  which  were  not  readily  converted  into 
overarching  goals  or  succej^sful  program  models. 

Compensatory  education  can  be  characterized  or  catalogued 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as: 

1 ,  By  target  PoPulat;ipn  ( e.g . ,  preschool ,  elementary, 
secondary 4  tertiary,  adult ,  etc. ) 

Z  *  By  nature  of  tr^arm^nt.  (s  ,g. ,  remedial ,  develop- 
mental 4  enrichment 4  therapeutic ,  etc , ) 

3  -  3y  locus  of  _activitipS  (e ,g, ,  school ,  family , 
community,  workplace,  non-school  agency,  etc, ; 

^-      By     nature  of  servi  r.es      (e.g.,  instructional 

counseling,  health,  community  development,  etc, ) 

5,  By  intent  of  interventioii  <e.g.,  system  reform, 
reversing  underachievement  patterns ,  integration/ 
desegregation,  closing  i_he  achievement  gap, 
redistributing  power,  etc) 

6.  By  focus  diagnostic/prescriptive  activities  (e,g*, 
learners ,  teachers ,  otlier  professionals ,  the  school 
system,  the  community,  etc, ) 
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7-      By  aource  of  funding  03;:  legiglation   (e<g<.  Federal, 
^tatG,  local ,  foundation,  corporate ,  etc  < ) 

These  catalog  sets  are  not  mutually  ejtclusive,  of  course, 
anj  most  programs  and  proj ects  fit  into  more  than  one  set. 
Some  compensatory  education  efforts  have  limited  goals  while 
others  have  goals  which  are  more  global  and  comprehensive. 
Most  efforts  are  additive  in  the  sense  that  they  are  tagged  on 
to  existing  programs  rather  than  designed  to  effect  fundamental 
changes . 

The  analysis  of  the  various  instructional  and  supporting 
services  provided  the  almost  5  million  pupils  in  Chapter  1 
programs  in  1983-8 A  showed  the  following  distributions ;  ( a ) 
instructional —  reading  (75  percent),  mathematics  (A6  percent), 
language  arts  (22  percent),  limited  English  [12  percent),  other 
instructional  areas  (9  percent) ,  and  vocational  ( i  percent) ; 
(b)  supporting — health  and  nutrition  (15  percent),  attendance 
and  guidance  ( 17  percent) ,  other  supporting  ( 7  percent ) ,  and 
transportation  (5  percent).  As  has  been  the  case  since  passage 
of  Title  I  ESEA  of  1965,  the  majority  of  students  are  still 
involved  in  some  type  of  reading  and  mathematics  compensatory 
education  programs-  While  an  evaluation  component  is  required 
for  all  proposals ,  as  Mullins  and  Sujnmers  ( 1983 )  have  pointed 
out:  "The  evaluation  literature  is  so  vast  and  its  results  so 
varied  that  virtually  any  hypothesis  can  be  supported  by  a 
number  of  studies"  (p-  339)- 

Iraplicit  or  explicit  in  all  compensatory  education 
programs  are  hypotheses  or  theoretical  bases  for  the  interven- 
tions or  treatments  designed.  For  instance.  Levin  (1985)  has 
pointed  out: 

All  student  populations  include  substantial  individ- 
ual variations  in  educational  performance .  However , 
by  virtue  of  the  accident  of  birth,  some  groups  of 
students  are  likely  to  experience  only  the  most 
limited  educational  progress  in  the  present  school 
system.  Persons  from  non-  White,  Hispanic  and 
immigrant  families,  and  from  households  where  parents 
have  low  income  and  little  education,  tend  to 
complete  fewer  years  of  schooling,  are  more  likely  to 
drop  out  of  high  school  and  show  lower  test  scores  in 
virtually  all  subjects  than  their  more  advantaged 
peers.     (p.  3) 

Implicit  in  Levin's  statement  is  the  concept  that  thfere 
are  deficiencies  in  the  educational  envirorunent  provi<led  by  the 
low^incCjiie  and  racial  or  ethnic  minority  families  whiah  affects 
their  cognitive  and  linguistic  development  for  which  schools 
must  compensate  and  for  which  schools  must  alter  their  u^ual 
programs  and  instructional  strategies,     For  two  decades,  there 
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has  been  controversy  about  the  etiology  of  educational  disad- 
vantage. The  pocr  scholastic  performance  of  the  population  for 
which  compensatory  education  is  intended  has  been  so  amply 
documented  that  few  challenge  the  accuracy  of  such  reports , 
The  past  two  decades  have  witnessed  a  considerable  number  of 
research  and  studies  as  well  as  the  initiation  of  a  vast  array 
of  programs  and  projects, 

Gordon  ( 1970)  noted  that  most  of  the  research  can  be 
divided  into  two  broad  classifications — one  encompassing 
studies  of  the  performance  characteristics  of  disadvantaged 
groups  and  the  other  containing  descriptions  and  superficial 
assessments  of  programs  presuTiably  designed  to  reverse  the  poor 
academic  achievement  patterns  of  the  disadvantaged,  Nuch  of 
the  research ,  Gordon  asserts ,  tends  to  focus  on  "deficits"  or 
**dif f erences"  of  disadvantaged  from  more  advantaged  populations 
with  such  deviations  "used  to  account  for  the  observed  dysfunc- 
tions in  education  performance  among  meirbers"  of  the  former 
group  (pp.   1-2) - 

As  I  wrote  some  time  ago  (Pas sow,  1971 )  but  believe  is 
still  applicable* 

There  is  a  rich  and  growing  body  of  literature  on 
cognitive  and  affective  development  differences  among 
various  racial ,  ethnic ,  and  socioeconomic  groups ;  on 
family  structure ,  life  styles ,  and  child-rearing 
patterns  as  these  affect  educational  processes;  on 
language  development  and  linguistic  differences ;  and 
on  other  beliavioral  characteristics  of  individuals 
and  groups ,  While  many  studies  focus  on  social  and 
cultural  factors  affecting  educational  achievement, 
there  is  increasing  attention  to  the  health  of  the 
disadvantaged  child  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
scholastic  failure, -Social  class  and  the  socializa- 
tion processes  have  been  widely  studied  with  respect 
to  behavioral  correlates  ^  especially  of  young 
chili?ren,  ,  •  ,A  variety  of  studies  have  focused  on  the 
effects  of  segregation  and  the  consequences  of 
desegregation  on  minority  group  performance* -  - • 
Research  has  also  shed  some  light  on  the  effects  of 
organizational  and  grouping  practices ,  teacher 
expectations  #  curricular  options ,  instructional 
materials ,  and  neighborhood  setting,  and  similar 
factors  on  achievement  of  disadvantaged  studies*  (pp* 

Some  of  this  research  and  experimentation  has  stimulated 
treatment  programs  and  intervention,  strategies  sincfe  most 
program  proposals  contain  an  implicit,  if  not  explicit ,  basis 
for  the  intervention  or  treatment* 


For  example,  if  experiential  differentials  and 
deprivations  in  infancy  are  perceived  as  accoointing 
tor  minority  group  youngsters  entering  classrooms 
ill-prepared  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  school, 
then  early  childhood  programs  should  be  designed  to 
compensate  for  such  deficiencies.  If  language 
development  impedes  transition  tror  concrete  to 
abstract  modes  ot  thought ,  then  programs  should 
provide  appropriate  lin^istic  experiences  that  will 
nurture  such  growth.  If  child-rearing  patterns  and 
maternal  teaching  styles  affect  cognitive  growth, 
then  parent  education  should  develop  different  skills 
and  behaviors  -  But  even  research  that  does  provide 
the  kinds  of  analyses  that  contribute  to  building 
theory  and  understanding  behavior  often  reports 
equivocal  findings  that  open  debate  rather  than 
provide  guidelines  for  the  practitioner.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  several  "theories"  or  explana- 
tions or  models  set  forth  to  explain  inferior 
scholastic  attainment  and  intellectual  functioning  of 
poor  children — none  of  which  is  completely  satisfy- 
ing. Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  theory  will  emerge 
although  theoretical  models  will  provide  better 
guidance  for  program-planners  and  decision-makers • 
However ,  the  cafeteria-eclectic  approach  that 
presently  prevails  leaves  much  to  be  desired* 
(Passow,  1971,  p.  10) 

Despite  tnese  observations  which  were  made  15  years  ago 
and  research  efforts  which  have  continued  in  the  intervening 
years ,  one  still  finds  prevalent  at  assiimption  that  the 
disadvantaged  are  really  no  d' fferent  from  other  students 
except  that  they  do  not  perform  as  well  academically  as  do 
their  more  advantaged  peers .  For  example,  the  index  to  the 
Handbook    of    R<a  a  filing   Research    (Pearson,  )    has    no  entry 

regarding  "Disadvantaged,"  but  does  include  one  on  "Minority 
populations,  99-102 ,  163 -"  The  first  three  pages  simply 
criticise  the  experimental  and  correlational  research  on 
reading  for  minority  children  as  being  equivocal  and  uninforma- 
tive  and  suggest  an  interactive  ethnographic  approach  instead. 
The  equivocal  and  uninf ormative  experimental  and  correlational 
research  on  reading  for  minority  children  is  never  discussed 
nor  reviewed.  The  second,  single— page  reference  discusses  the 
difficulties  in  -constructing  tests  that  were  uninfluenced  by 
differences  in  relevant  prior  knowledge  such  as  racial  speech 
patterns ;  "Minority     groups      tend     to     be  disadvantaged 

economically  and  are  less  likely  to  secure  exposure  to  a 
literate      environment  •  Hence,      diagnostically  important 

differences  in  performance  are  likely  to  persist"  (Johnston, 
1984,  p.  163) - 
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ThQ  Handbook  of  Research  in  Earlv  Childhoods  Education 
( Spodek,  1982 )  has  nothing  in  its  index  which  indicates  any 
differences  between  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  youngsters 
except  a  listing  for  "Head  Start"  with  references  scattered  on 
12  pages  plus  eight  pages  devoted  to  the  goals  of  and  evalua- 
tions of  Head  Start  programs .  Under  an  index  listing  for 
'^Language  acquisition  and  development, "  one  finds  scattered 
references  which  actually  do  deal  with  the  disadvantaged  such 
as  b i 1 ingu al  deve loument ,   linguistic  variabilitv,  ipodeling  &nd 

ejavirorimental    feedback,    second    language,    speech  code,  and 

avntax.  all  of  which  deal  with  aspects  of  the  development  of 
the  disadvantaged.  There  is  also  an  entry  on  fithnic-rapiai 
conaiderationa  in  motor  development  in  early  childhood.  xhe 
indexes  of  such  encyclopedias  as  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Educatio^a:^^  Research  (Metzel ,  19B2)  and  Thfi 
Tntemational  Fncvclopedia  of  Eduf^atinn-  Research  and  Rtudies 
(Huseii  fit  Postlethwaite )  do  not  produce  more  than  a  few  isolated 
one-  or  two-page  citations  except  for  the  latter  which  does 
have  an  8 , 000-word  article  on  "Compensatory  Education"  which 
deals  with  the  general  concepts  and  programs  but  not  specifi- 
cally with  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Despite  the  absence  or  paucity  of  references  in  these 
handbooks  and  encyclopedias  sampled*  there  does  exist  research 
regarding  the  linguistic,  cognitive ,  affective,  social ^ 
developmental ,  learning  styles ,  and  other  characteristics  of 
low-income ^  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  which  support  the 
belief  that  disadvantaged  children  and  youth  do  exist,  that 
they  have  unique  and  different  needs  which  require  programs  and 
services  which  we  label  ^'compensatory  education,'*  and  that  they 
pose  challenges  to  teachers  and  curriculiim  planners  whose 
"normal"  strategies  and  programs  seem  not  to  work.  What 
prompts  this  overlong  prologue  to  the  critiques  is  the  fact 
that,  for  the  most  part,  these  papers  have  not  reviewed  that 
literature  but  have  chosen  to  review  the  general  research 
related  to  the  topic.  As  Brophy  notes  at  the  outset;  *'Most  of 
this  research  was  conducted  in  regular  classroom  settings 
rather  than  in  special  classes  set  up  to  deliver  compensatory 
education*'  (p.  IV-122)-  Similarly,  Romberg  points  out  that  he 
has  "not  reviewed  the  detailed  characteristics  of  compensatory 
programs  for  school  mathematics  during  the  pajgt  quarter 
century,"  although  he  believes  such  an  analysis  is  needed  but 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  his  paper  (p.  IV^5).  For  the  most  part, 
it  is  research  in  the  general  classroom  setting,  not  compensa- 
tory education  research,  and  research  on  children  in  general, 
not  those  who  are  considered  disadvantaged  (Chapter  1  students) 
which  is  reviewed  in  the  papers  and  implications  are  drawn  from 
that  research  for  planners  of  compensatory  education  programs 
and  services - 
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The  Brophy  paper  reviews  research  on  school  and  teacher 
effects  on  student  achievemeut  in  regular  claasrooin  settings , 
arguing  that  there  is  little  evidence  supporting  the  need  "for 
qualitatively  different  forms  of  instruction  for  students  who 
differ  in  aptitude ,  achievement  level,  socioeconomic  status , 
ethnicity,  or  learning  style"  and  that  "most  findings  concern- 
ing effective  instruction  of  heterogeneous  groups  of  students 
in  regular  classrooms  will  also  apply  to  instruction  of  the 
same  content  to  homogeneous  groups  of  Chapter  I  students, 
whether  in  regular  classrooms  or  in  specia^  groups"  (p.  IV- 
122).  One  might  conclude  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  need 
for  compensatory  education  for  Chapter  1  students,  although  the 
paper  does  not  draw  such  a  conclusion  as  one  reads  on. 

Brophy  concentrates  the  review  on  "the  literature  on 
instruction  (how  to  teach)  but  not  on  the  literature  on 
curriculujn  (what  to  teach)"  and  on  research  dealing  with 
"general  principles  of  classroom  teaching  rather  than  princi- 
ples unique  to  instruction  in  particular  subject  matter  areas" 
(p.  IV-123).  This  dichotomy  between  the  how  and  the  what  is 
often  made  although  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  interac- 
tions between  the  two  are  important  and  the  separation  limits 
studies  of  effects - 

In  the  section  on  school  effects ,  Brophy  makes  a  useful 
distinction  between  school  ef f pcts  and  school  laf fepti veness 
because  "a  school's  effectiveness  in  eliciting  student  achieve^ 
ment  gain  cannot  be  equated  with  the  school' s  quality, a 
broader  concept  encompassing  both  achievement  and  affective 
outcomes  "such  as  promoting  students'  individual  confidence  and 
motivation  as  learners  and  their  collective  development  of 
prosocial    attitudes    and    cooperative    behavior "    ( p .  ) . 

Critics  of  the  effective  schools  literature  fault  the  studies 
because  the  outcomes  are  too  narrowly  conceived  (usually  only 
gains  iu  reading  and  mathematics  are  considered)  and  the 
affective  outcomes  are  ignored.  There  are  compensatory 
education  programs  whose  prime  focus  is  on  developing  learner 
self-esteem  and  other  affective  behaviors  as  the  basis  for 
promoting  acaderaic  achievement .  C See,  for  example.  Faint ini  & 
Weinstein,  196S-) 

The  effective  schools  research  has  been  done  mainly  in 
inner-city  schools  with  concentrations  of  Chapter  1  students , 
schools  identified  as  "effective"  essentially  because  the 
academic  achievement  gains  were  higher  than  would  be  expected. 
They  are  schools,  Brophy  points  out,  which  have  established 
"orderly,  learning-oriented"  environments  and  are  schools  that 
"place  a  high  priority  on  [academic  achievement]  and  follow-up 
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by  adapting  high  but  realistic  expectations,  coordinated 
instructional  efforts,  and  periodic  assessment  of  progress'*  (p. 

The  implications  of  these  findings  are  that  the  poor 
academic  performance  of  Chapter  1  and  other  underachi^^ving 
students  is  caused  by  the  school  and  the  school  staff  who  need 
to  change ,  Brophy  notes  that  tho  "research  on  school  effects 
is  relatively  silent  about  how  teachers  can  accomplish  this 
-  -  .  but  research  on  teacher  effects**  is  more  helpful  {p.  IV- 
125). 

The  review  of  research  on  "teacher  effects*'  which  relates 
teacher  behavior  to  student  outcomes  reports  both  the  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  findings,  most  of  the  studies  having  been 
done  in  the  past  L5  years^  Brophy  observes  that  '*the  most 
basic  and  consistently  replicated  findings  link  students* 
achievement  gains  to  their  opportunity  to  learn  the  material , 
and  in  particular  to  the  degree  to  which  their  teachers  carry 
the  content  to  them  personally  through  active  instruction  and 
direct  supervision  of  their  learning  efforts**  (p,  IV*126> . 
Several  early  studies  of  inner-city  classrooms  found  that 
disadvantaged  students  received  far  less  instruction  than  their 
more  advantaged  peers  because  a  good  deal  o£  teacher  time  was 
devoted  to  classroom  behavior  problems  and  to  other  management 
problems  which  reduced  instruction  time-  Brophy  suggests  that 
if  teachers  are  businesslike  and  task-oriented,  they  allocate 
most  classroom  time  to  activities  with  academic  objectives 
rather  tt^an  personal  adjustment  or  group  dynajnics  objectives . 
Some  researchers  such  as  Eoocock  ( 1972 )  believe  that  "what 
children  who  fail  to  'make*  it  in  school  lack  is  role-playing 
skill,  not  the  desire  to  succeed,  and  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  play  the  role  of  student,  they  are  less  likely  to  do  the 
things  that  will  lead  to  success''  (p,  IV-126> ,  Boocock 
suggests  that; 

since  low^SES  [socioeconomic  status]  children  are 
most  likely  to  be  sub  j  ect  to  negative  image  and 
treatment,  there  is  a  need  for  strategies  designed 
either  to  change  teachers '  perceptions  of  the  kinds 
of  students  they  now  consider  undesirable  or  to 
create  new  roles  which  can  mediate  between  these 
children  and  the  school  system,  perhaps  helping  them 
to  change  symbolic  things  about  their  appearance  or 
behavior  which  will  lead  teachers  to  view  and  treat 
them  differently,     (p.  127) 

In  coiumenting  on  the  quantitative  findings,  Brophy 
identifies  four  classes  of  teachers  who  are  less  likely  to  be 
successful  in  eliciting  student  achievement  gains  <  One  class 
consists  of  teachers  who  are  "burned  out,"  Since  proportion- 
ately teachers  in  Chapter  1  schools  are  more  likely  to  be 
burned  out  than  teachers  in  schools  with  fewer  Chapter  L 
students ,    how   to  prevent   or   alleviate   teacher  burnout  repre- 
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sents  a  significant  staff  development  problem.  Are  the  lack  of 
academic  achievement  and  disruptive  behaviors  contributing 
factors  to  teacher  burnout  or  does  teacher  burnout  contribute 
to  low  achievement  and  management  problems? 

A  second  class  consists  of  teachers  who  place  higher 
priority  on  affective  or  social  outcomes  than  on  achievement 
outcomes .  Here,  staff  development  would  probably  focus  on 
orienting  such  teachers  to  emphasise  social  and  affective 
outcomes  as  well  as  achievement  outcomes,  especially  since  both 
outcomes  are  of  importance  to  Chapter  1  students  for  whom 
affective  and  social  goals  contribute  to  academic  achievement 
as  well. 

The  third  class  consists  of  teachers  who  lack  classroom 
management  skills  and  who  could  profit  from  training  focused  on 
enhancing  those  skills - 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  teachers  who  rely  on  indi- 
vidualised learning  modules  and  other  materials-based 
approaches  to  individualised  instruction  instead  of  carrying 
the  content  to  students  more  directly  through  whole-class  or 
small-group  instruction.  Brophy  suggests  that  the  problem  is 
that  responsibility  for  planning  and  managing  is  shifted  from 
the  teacher  to  the  student  and  responsibility  for  carrying 
content  is  shifted  to  the  materials  -  Individualized  learning 
pacl^ages ,  he  reports ,  seem  to  be  more  successful  with  special 
classrooms  with  small  student-teacher  ratios  such  as  those 
often  used  with  Chapter  1  students.  He  cites  findings  "that  in 
special  classes  with  small  student— teacher  ratios,  teachers  can 
move  the  students  through  curricula  at  a  faster  pace,  can 
provide  more  tutorial  and  individualized  instruction,  and  can 
assign  more  difficult  work  because  they  are  able  to  continually 
monitor  everyone *s  progress  and  provide  immediate  help  when 
needed"  (pp-  IV-131).  Thus,  Erophy  underscores  the  "role,  of 
active  instruction  from  the  teacher  in  producing  student 
achievement  gain,"  instruction  which  can  be  provided  in 
tutorial  form  in  special  classes  with  small  student- teacher 
ratios  or  in  small  groups  within  classrooms  where  appropriate 
management  techniques  have  been  designed.  The  implications  for 
staff  development  seem  clear- 
In  summarizing  the  qualitative  findings  concerning 
teachers '  management  of  lessons ,  Erophy  discusses  research 
regarding  three  major  instructional  tasks — giving  information, 
asking  questions ,  and  providing  feedback.  Here#  one  wishes 
that  some  of  the  studies  which  deal  with  these  tasks  in 
classrooms  with  Chapter  1  students  or  students  from  racial/ 
ethnic  minorities  were  included.  For  example ,  the  report  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Mexican  American  Education 
Study  ( 1971 )  found  disparities  in  teacher-pupil  interactions 
between  Anglo  and  Mexican  American  pupils-     An  Aii^lo  bias  was 
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found  with  respect  to  teacher  praise  and  encouragement, 
acceptance  and  use  of  student  ideas,  positive  teacher  response, 
teacher  questioning,  noncriticizing  talk  by  teacher ,  and  all 
student  speaking  (pp  •  21-42) •  The  report  concluded  "that  the 
schools  of  the  Southwest  are  failing  to  involve  Mexican 
American  children  as  active  participants  in  the  classroom  to 
the  same  extent  as  Anglo  children-  On  most  measures  of  verbal 
interaction  between  teacher  and  student ,  th'ire  are  gross 
disparities  in  favor  of  Anglos"  (p*  43).  The  report  notes  that 
Chicano  children  differ  from  Anglo  children  in  language, 
culture,  and  econorr-ic  background;  that  many  enter  school 
speaking  little  English  or  have  serious  problems  using  English; 
that  the  culture,  values  and  family  experiences  differ;  and 
"these  discrepancies  between  the  school  and  the  home  are  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  lower  participation  and  achievement 
levels  of  Chicano  pupils  in  school"  (p*  43)* 

Brophy's  review  of  the  qualitative  findings  regarding 
teacher  behaviors  in  enhancing  student  achievement  is  thorough 
and  informative .  One  suspects  from  research  such  as  that 
reported  by  the  Mexican  American  Education  Study  that  studies 
in  Chapter  1  classrooms  and  schools  would  provide  some  dif- 
ferent dimensions  to  the  qualitative  findings  Brophy  reports . 
He  does  note  that  '*much  roore  information  is  needed  about  what 
kinds  of  classroom  tasks  and  assignments  are  appropriate  for 
accomplishing  particular  objectives  with  particular  students** 
(p .  IV-140) ,  especially  with  the  population  which  comprises 
Chapter  1  students,  one  might  add* 

The  review  on  cooperative  learning  methods  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  traditional  independent  seatwork  is  a  means  for 
managing  student  assignments ,  The  Mexican  American  Education 
Study  pointed  to  cultural  differences  between  Chicano  and  Anglo 
children  which  Included  much  more  cooperative  effort  among  the 
latter.  Chicano  children  were  able  to  manage  cooperative  tasks 
much  more  effectively  than  their  Anglo  peers .  The  work  of 
Slavin,  the  Johnsons,  and  their  colleagues  seem  to  provide 
considerable  promise  with  respect  to  cooperative  learning 
methods.  Cooperative  learning  appears  to  be  effective  both 
with  respect  to  affective  as  well  as  academic  goals,  although 
there  are  apparently  certain  limitations  regarding  its  appro- 
priateness which  Brophy  notes  (p.  IV-142). 

The  section  on  interactions  with  context  and  learner 
characteristics,  especially  the  discussion  of  student  socio- 
economic status /ability/ affect,  is  particularly  relevant  to 
Chapter  1  students .  Brophy  asserts  that  low^SES  or  low- 
achieving  students  "need  more  control  and  structuring  from 
their  teachers ;  more  active  instruction  and  feedback,  more 
redundancy,  and  smaller  steps  with  higher  success  rates .more 
review,  drill,  and  practice,  and  thus  more  lower— level  ques- 
tions ....  exposure    to    less    material ,    but    with    emphasis  on 
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mastery  of  the  material  that  is  taught  and  on  moving  "he 
students  through  the  curriculum  as  briskly  as  they  are  able  to 
progress"    (p  -  -  .       He    suggests    that  low-SES 

students  "are  more  likely  to  require  warmth  and  support  in 
addition  to  good  instruction  from  their  teachers ,  and  to  need 
more  encouragement  for  their  efforts  and  more  praise  for  their 
success"  ( p •  IV— 1^6 ) -  While  one  would  concur  completely  with 
Brophy 's  suggestions ,  it  is  interesting  that  there  are  no 
research  references  in  this  section,  xmliTce  most  of  the  paper- 

Brophy  finds  most  research  on  compensatory  education  in 
other  than  regular  classroom  settings  xininformative  because  of 
the  absence  o£  extensive  classroom  observation.  One  wonders 
why  this  is  so<  He  does  cite  five  studies  in  special  educa- 
tional settings  and  concludes  that  ''the  same  aspects  of  the 
whole-class  ins  true tion/reci tat ion/seatworic  approach  that  are 
associated  with  achievement  gain  for  students  in  general  are 
also  associated  with  achievement  gain  for'^  Chapter  1  students 
with  two  qualifications  *  Chapter  1  students  "need  even  more 
active  instruction  and  close  supervision — -more  focused, 
structured,  and  redundant  teaching  and  more  personalized  and 
supportive  interactions , , - And,  in  special  small  class 
settings  with  teacher  aides,  they  can  be  paced  more  rapidly  and 
"taugjit  using  individualized  materials  and  instructional 
methods  that  are  not  feasible  under  more  typical  classroom 
conditions"  (p,  IV-1A8) ,  These  are  two  very  important  quali- 
fications . 

The  review  of  what  Brophy  labels  "other  relevant  research" 
adds  some  significant  insights  -  The  section  on  teaching 
cognitive  strategies  is  particularly  useful -  Brophy  suggests 
that  "Chapter  I  students  are  among  those  most  likely  to  need 
heavy  doses  of  strategy  training  in  addition  to  more  tradi- 
tional instruction  in  academic  content  and  skills",  although  we 
do  not  yet  know  "how  much  can  be  accomplished  through  strategy 
training  with  low  achievers"  (p-  IV-50) ,  We  can,  however , 
begin  to  test  the  value  of  strategy  training  with  Chapter  1 
students  and  we  can  explore  cognitive  modeling  with  such 
students , 

Brophy's  discussion  of  mastery  learning — an  approach  which 
at  least  theoretically  should  be  especially  useful  with  Chapter 
1  3tudent3~i5  balanced  and  helpful ,  He  concludes  that 
"available  research  does  not  support  the  notion  of  wholesale 
replacement  of  traditional  instruction  with  mastery  learning 
approaches  in  typical  classrooms" — something  which  has  been 
advocated  by  some  supporters  of  mastery  learning — and  that 
"there  do  appear  to  be  potential  benefits  in  attempting  to 
implement  at  least  some  aspects  of  the  mastery  learning 
philosophy"  (p.  IV-15A). 
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As  with  mastery  learning,  individualized/adaptive  instruc- 
tion and  computerized  instruction  should,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, be  useful  for  Chapter  1  students .  Brophy'a  discussion 
of  two  individualized  instructional  programs  (ALEM  and  TAI) 
indicate  potential  but  also  problems  with  each  and  with  the 
procedure  generally.  Slavin's  ( 19B5)  caution  in  implementing 
TAI  in  inner— city  classrooms  is  helpful  in  suggesting  problems 
with  individualized  programs  of  this  type  generally  with 
low-achieving  students  for  whom  they  are  meant- 

While  suggesting  that  computerized  instruction  should 
theoretically  avoid  problems  associated  with  individualized 
learning  systems ,  Brophy  then  indicates  some  advantages  and 
some  problems  of  computers .  Among  the  probl  ems  he  cites  are 
differential  access  to  computers  between  Chapter  1  and  other 
schools ,  unavailability  of  appropriate  software,  and  the  coat 
of  related  technology .  In  the  near  future ,  Brophy  thinks 
'^teacher 's  options  for  integrating  computerized  instruction 
into  their  classrooms  would  be  limited  to  drill  and  practice 
programs  and  educational  games. . computerized  instruction  is 
not  yet  a  solution  to  the  practical  problems  involved  in 
individualized  instruction  in  the  typical  classroom*'  (p  -  IV- 
161) . 

The  conclusions  Brophy  draws  seem  well  supported  by  his 
review,  including  the  two  common  themes  which  cut  across  his 
findings :  ( 1 )  "that  academic  learning  is  influenced  by  the 
am^otint  of  time  that  students  spend  engaged  in  appropriate 
academic  activities''  and  (2)  "that  the  students  learn  more 
efficiently  when  their  teachers  instruct  them  actively  by 
structuring  new  information  and  helping  them  relate  it  to  what 
they  already  know. ..."  (p,  IV-164) .  Brophy  relates  these 
themes  to  the  task  of  maximizing  achievement  gains  of  Chapter  i 
students  with  a  number  of  suggestions  which  are  clear  and 
direct.  Because  the  research  cited  does  not  deal  with  differ- 
ences in  language,  culture,  early  experiential  background,  and 
a  variety  of  other  factors  associated  with  Chapter  I  students, 
Brophy' s  implications  make  good  sense  but  would  have  a  firmer 
base  were  such  research  included.  Are  there  additional 
implications  for  teaching  low-SES,  racial/ethnic  minority  group 
children  in  the  context  of  classrooms  and  schools  which  are  de 
facto  segregated? 


Wilkinson;     Grouping  Students  for  Tnstrurtion 


Grouping  students  for  instruction  has  been  a  controversial 
practice  in  American  schools  since  at  least  the  turn  of  the 
century .  Despite  the  continuing  controversy,  grouping  and 
tracking  are  widely  practiced.  Most  recently,  several  of  the 
so-called    national    reform    reports    have    criticized  grouping 
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practices  (Adlei ,  1982;  Boyer*  1983;  and  Goodlad,  1983,  for 
example).  Oakes  (1985)  and  Peterson,  Wilkinson  and  Hallinan 
(1984)  are  two  examples  of  recent  publications  which  discuss 
research  and  philosophy  of  grouping  and  either  raise  new  issues 
or  explore  old  ones . 

The  four  distinct  traditional  approaches  to  the  study  o.f 
grouping — sociological ,  socioling:uistic,  process^product ,  and 
cooperative  learning — which  Wilkinson  discusser  at  the  outset 
do  not  have  the  same  history.  Certainly  through  the  1950s , 
what  Wilkinson  calls  the  process-product  approach  prevailed  and 
dominated  grouping  research  as  most  studies  attempted  to 
determine  student  outcomes  from  differing  grouping  patterns , 
Generally  the  focus  was  on  homogeneous  versus  heterogeneous 
groups ,  the  homogeneity  usually  being  determined  by  IQ  or 
achievement  test  scores.  There  were  a  few  sociological  studies 
during  that  period*  beginning  in  the  1920s .  However*  the 
sociolinguis tic  and  cooperative  learning  approaches  are  much 
more  recent ,  The  various  grouping  studies,  having  different 
purposes  and  foci  and  using  quite  diverse  research  approaches* 
add  to  the  problems  and  complexities  of  inte^ating  the 
findings.  Wilkinson  presents  a  model  for  integrating  research 
on  classroom  groups  which  suggests  four  important  sets  of 
variables  and  hypothesises  their  relationships. 

Focusing  on  within-clase  grouping*  Wilkinson  presents  two 
key  issues;  "(1)  the  bases  on  which  students  are  assigned  to 
groups ,  including  the  formation  and  stability  of  groups ;  and 
(2 )  the  patterns  of  consequences  for  students  of  interactional 
processes  in  instructional  groups'*  (pp ,  IV-i86) .  More  of  the 
research  literature  deals  with  between-class  grouping  than  with 
within-class  grouping .  However*  the  research  literature 
dealing  with  both  of  the  issues  Wilkinson  discusses  is  quite 
extensive  and  often  quite  equivocal. 

Although  the  most  common  basis  for  within-class  grouping 
is  student  ability  with  evidence  that  teachers  try  '*to  create 
and  maintain  instructional  groups  that  are  homogeneous  with 
respect  to  student's  ability"  {p.  IV-186)  Other  factors  also 
affect  the  assignment  of  students  to  ability  groups — "distribu- 
tion of  student  aptitudes  or  achievement  in  school  or  class* 
room,  organisational  constraints  within  the  school  or  class- 
room, and  student  management  and  discipline  as  well  as  the 
number,  size  and  diversity  of  students  within  groups . . , . "  (p . 
lV-187),  It  is  not  clear  from  ^he  report  of  the  study  by 
Sorenson  and  Hallinan  (1984)  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
that  '*the  data  showed  that  while  racial  composition  of  class- 
rooms did  effect  the  formation  of  ability  groups ,  race  in 
itself  was  not  a  criterion  for  assigning  students  to  ability 
groups"  (p ,  IV-186 )  It  is  significant  that  "teachers 
apparently  used  results  from  the  tests  differently  for  Black 
and  White  students  in  forming  groups"  (p-  IV-i87)  When  the 
claims    of    tes  t    bias    are    added    to   differential   use    of  test 


results ,  the  validity  of  the  groups  formed  is  called  into 
question. 

Although  Wilkinson  is  focusing  on  within-class  grouping, 
the  between— class  and  between— school  grouping  affects  the  pools 
from  which  the  within-class  groups  are  drawn.  That  is,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  low-income  and  minority 
children  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  lower— ability  classes 
within  which  groups  are  then  formed.  The  wide  use  of  pullout 
programs  for  Chapter  1  instructional  activities  also  affects 
the  kinds  of  within-class  groupings, 

Wilkinson  observes  that  "while  instruction  appears  to  be 
closely  linked  to  patterns  of  within-class  grouping,  learning 
may  not  be  so  clearly  associated"  (p.  IV-i87) ,  Research 
suggests  that  there  is  considerable  irregularity  in  the 
differentiation  of  curriculum  and  instruction  within-class 
groups  as  well  as  between  classes.  That  is ,  frequently  the 
curriculum,  strategies ,  and  materials  are  the  same  for  each 
group  with  the  exception  of  the  pacing  of  instruction.  in 
other  instances ,  there  are  real  differences  in  curriculum, 
strategies ,  and  materials .  As  for  the  question  whether 
"learning  may  not  be  so  clearly  associated'*  with  patterns  of 
within-class  grouping,  the  studies  Wilkinson  cites  seem  to  deal 
with  the  stability  of  groups  once  formed,  not  with  learning 
within  those  groups, 

Wilkinsor,  suggests  that  the  developmental  level  of 
students  should  be  considered  in  the  formation  of  groups,  that 
there  should  be  flexibility  and  reassignment  when  appropriate, 
and  that  students  should  not  be  labeled  as  members  of  low 
ability  groups  1  st  their  self-esteem  is  lowered  and  continued 
low-achievement  results  -  The  research  on  the  effects  of 
grouping  on  self-esteem,  motivation  and  other  affective 
behaviors  is  not  as  clear  as  some  of  the  literature  implies . 
For  example,  Goldberg,  Passow,  and  Justman  (196^)  found  that: 

In  general,  self— attitudes  seemed  to  be  rather  more 
sensitive  to  grouping  than  were  other  nonacademic 
variables,  but  the  effects  of  narrowing  the  range  or 
separating  the  extreme  levels  were  to  raisft  the  self- 
assessments  of  the  slow  pupils,  lower  the  initially 
high  self-rating  of  the  gifted,  and  leave  the 
intermediate  levels  largely  unaffected*  The  slow 
pupils  also  showed  greater  gains  in  their  "ideal 
image"  when  the  gifted  were  absent  than  was  true  when 
they  were  present,     (p.  163) 

Wilkinson  concludes  that  at  the  elementary  school  level, 
"students  in  low— ability  reading  groups  fare  poorly**  and  that 
this  poor  achievement  "is  thus  the  result  of  low  e:cpectations 
by  the  teachers  and/or  the  poor  quality  of  teaching  that  they 
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receive"  (pp.  IV-189).  However,  this  conclusion  is  tempered  by 
another  interpretation  of  the  data;  "That  the  low-ability 
students  are,  in  fact,  receiving  appropriate  instruction,  given 
their  level  of  performance  and  achievement"  (p.  IV-190) _  It  is 
the  latter  interpretation  which  is  the  basis  for  much  Chapter  1 
instructional  grouping — that  low—achieving  students  can  be 
provided  with  instruction  and  materials  based  on  their 
diagnosed  needs. 

The  research  cited  on  all-student  heterogeneous  (mixed 
ability  level)  groups  suggests  that  low-ability  students 
apparently  benefit  in  achievement  if  the  groups  are  small 
enough  so  that  they  can  be  provided  with  what  is  required  to 
support  their  learning-  However,  "unless  teachers  intervene  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  interactional  processes  in  the 
direction  that  is  beneficial  for  all  students all-student 
heterogeneous  groups  may  contribute  to  maintaining  the  status 
quo. 

Wilkinson's  review  of  cooperative  learning  suggests  that 
such  techniques  "do  show  positive  effects  oti  academic  achieve- 
ment, but  these  effects  are  fully  dependent  on  the  particular 
settings ,  measures ,  designs ,  and  populations"  (p.  lV-192 ) . 
Cooperative;  learning  may  provide  a  better  environment  for 
teaching  basic  skills  as  well  as  having  a  positive  effect  on 
racial  relations.  Whether  a  Gi-Udents'  low  ability  is  a 
function  of  lack  of  basic  skills  or  of  deficits  in  higher-order 
cognitive  processing  should  determine  which  cooperative 
learning  techniques  will  be  most  appropriate _  Moreover,  the 
developmental  level  of  the  student  will  determine  the  most 
appropriate  cooperative  learning  situation _ 

The  conclusion  Wilkinson  draws  from  her  review  is  that 
"the  research  literature  on  within— class  instructional  grouping 
is  not  as  complete  as  we  would  like  to  guide  polrLcy  and 
practice"  (p.  Iv-i93).  Goldberg  et  al,  (1966)  drew  a  similar 
conclusion : 

Many  of  the  issues  concerning  grouping  remain 
unresolved,  and  most  questions  are  Gtill  unanswered 
despite  seventy  or  eigjity  years  of  practice  and  at 
least  forty  years  of  study.  Insufficient  and 
conflicting  data  are  being  Tised  to  support  partisan 
views  concerning  the  consequences  of  grouping  rather 
than  to  resolve  the  persistent  issues.     (p-  21) 

Wilkinson  agrees  with  Carter  ( 1984  >  that  ^'grouping 
students  for  instruction  within  Chapter  1  classes  may  be  a 
useful  educational  practice  to  stimulate  the  learning  of 
low-achieving,  disadvantaged  students"  (p-  lV-i9A) _  The 
implications  for  Chapter  1  Wilkinson  suggests  make  sense: 
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—  Consider  many  factors  in  assigning  students 
to  groups ,  especially  individual  students ' 
needs  and  characteristics  - 

—  Reassign  students  to  groups  and  alter 
groups  as  seems  appropriate, 

- —  Use  a  variety  of  grouping  practices 
( including  teacher-led  and  all-student 
groups)  to  help  students'  learning 

—  Teach  students  l^ow  to  interact  effectively 
in  small  groups  so  students  learn  both 
cognitive  and  social  skills, 

—  The  quality  of  instruction  the  teacher 
provides  and  the  assistance  other  students 
provide  should  be  appropriate  to  the 
students'  level  and  skills- 

These  iirplications  make  sense  considering  the  research  and 
experience  available  and  the  deeply  ingrained  phenomenon  of 
within^claSs  and  between^class  groupings •  Wilkinson  agrees 
with  Breeban  (I98A)  "that  grouping  within  classes  ooay  be  used 
to  increase  students '  achievement,  and  address  individual 
differences ,  provide  differential  instructional  methods"  (p . 
lV-195) ,  This  is  t.he  basic  argujuent  which  has  sustained 
grouping  as  a  widespread  practice  in  American  schools .  She 
suggests  further  research  is  needed.  Research  which  focuses  on 
the  particular  needs  and  characteristics  o£  Chapter  1  students 
and  the  consequences  of  varied  grouping  practices  on  these 
students  with  their  diverse  needs  would  be  especially  useful  - 
In  the  meantime,  it  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  grouping  ig  to  facilitate  learning  and  teaching  and 
that  flexible,  varied  grouping  techniques  are  needed. 

Although  Goldberg  et  al .  (1966)  studied  between-class 
groupings,  two  conclusions  warrant  repeating  here; 

, , , -Simply  narrowing  the  ability  range  in  the 
classroom  does  not  necessarily  result  in  greater 
differentiation  of  content  or  method  and  is  not 
associated  with  greater  academic  achievement  for  any 
ability  level- 

- . .  -narrowing  the  range  of  ability  (on  the  basis  of 
group  intelligence  tests)  per  se,  without  specifi- 
cally designed  variations  in  program  for  the  several 
ability  levels ,  does  not  result  in  consistently 
greater  academic  achievement  for  any  group  of  pupils, 
(p.  161) 
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Having  stated  those  conclusions ,  one  must  point  out  the 
current  argument  of  Goodlad  ( 1983)  and  others  that  such 
differentiation  denies  equal  access  to  knowledge  and,  as  a 
consequence,  contributes  to  inequity. 
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Romberg:  Mathematica  for  Compensatory 

School  Programs 


In  his  Introduction,  Romberg  indicates  that  what  is 
addressed  ^'is  the  reality  of  mathematical  compensatory  programs 
and  how  they  meet  or  fall  to  meet^'  the  Intentions  of  the  social 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  to  help  underprivileged 
children  (p.  IV-5) .  His  approach  is  to  make  three  comnients 
about  the  studies  he  reviewed  and  raised  six  issues  which  he 
believes  must  be  dealt  with  by  those  Interested  in  compensatory 
education  in  mathematics.  His  cotnmen\.s  were  intended  to  focus 
attention  on  "some  interesting  and  even  disturbing  aspects"  he 
found  from  his  review. 

Romberg  observes  that;  (1)  "there  is  no  analysis  of  the 
mathematical  deficiencies  of  low~income  children  or  what 
constitutes  the  important  ideas  from  mathematics  they  (or  all 
children)  should  know  <p-  IV-6);"  <2)  "the  approach  to  compen- 
satory education  in  these  studies  contained  no  statements  of 
goals  or  even  a  description  of  a  desirable  end  product  (p-  IV- 
6 ) ; "  and  <  3 )  the  programs  could  be  organi  sed  into  three  broad 
categories :  enrichment,  differential ,  and  development ally 
based.  The  enrichment  programs  were  based  on  an  assumption 
that  "low-income  children  lacked  a  variety  of  experiences  and 
needed  those  experiences  and  Intellectual  challenge  in  order  to 
make  them  similar  to  the  middle-class  students"  < p,  IV-5) , 
Differential  programs  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  if 
children  differ,  then  classroom  organisation  and  procedures 
must  be  differentiated.  Independent-paced  instruction  which 
takes  into  account  rate  of  learning  and  highly  structured 
instruction  which  uses  direct  drill  methods  were  evolved. 
Development ally  based  programs  were  grounded  on  developmental 
psychological  theories  such  as  the  child's  level  of  logical 
concept  thought , 

Komberg  observes  that  "if  one  views  mathematics  as  things 
human  beings  do  such  as  abstracting,  inventing,  proving  or 
applying. . . .there  is  nothing  in  the  programs • . , -reviewed  that 
would  give  lovr-income  students  an  opportunity  to  do  any 
important  mathematics"  <p.  IV-II),  Clearly^  RcHnberg  believes 
the  same  is  true  about  mathematics  programs  for  all  children, 
not  just  low^income  children .  The  goal  of  most  compensatory 
education  programs  is  to  help  such  students  attain  acceptable 
scores  on  standardized  mathematics  tests ,  not  "to  do  any 
important  mathematics," 

Six  issues  are  posed  by  Romberg  which  he  believes  should 
be  addressed  as  a  b&sis  for  developing  a  program  which  is 
mathematically  sound  and  "would  provide  all  students  an 
opportunity  to  learn  mathematics"  (p.  IV-Il ) .  These  are  (I) 
the  fragmentation  of  mathematics  so  that  the  interconnectedness 
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of  mathematics  ideas  is  lost;  (2)  the  conception  of  learning  as 
passive  absorption  of  information  and  the  failure  to  apply 
knowledge  from  cognitive  science  to  mathematics  instruction; 
(3)  the  desltilling  of  teachers  who  have  become  only  managers  of 
resources;  (4)  the  creation  of  differential  opportunities  for 
learning  for  low-income  students  resulting  in  a  widening  of  the 
differences  between  them  and  more  affluent  students ;  ( 5 )  the 
defining  of  the  curriculxim  by  workbooks  and  judged  by  tests 
which  are  inadequate  and  inappropriate ;  and  ( 6 )  curriculxam 
change  which  is  rarely  assimilated  into  the  school  as  the 
developers  intended  < 

Romberg  believes  that  all  education,  especially  mathemat- 
ics education,  is  too  narrowly  mechanistic,  with  mathematics 
instruction  consisting  of  the  "acquisition  of  a  prescribed 
amount  of  knowledge  under  competitive  conditions  and  time 
pressures"  (p.  IV-i6).  He  provides  what  he  calls  a  basis  for 
developing  a  contemporary  mathematics  program  which  represents 
a  new  perspective  for  compensatory  mathematics  programs.  In 
Sum,  Romberg  argues  that  mathematics  instruction  needs  to  be 
changed  and  that  a  good  place  to  initiate  that  change  is  to 
develop  a  contemporary  mathematics  program  for  low—income 
students . 

At  the  root  of  several  mathematical  education  dilemmas , 
Romberg  notes ,  is  the  "distinction  between  knowledge  and  the 
record  of  knowledge,  knowing  and  knowing  about"  (P •  IV-16 ) . 
The  emphasis  in  mathematics  instruction,  he  argues,  must  be  "on 
experiences  which  help  [students]  know  mathematics — when 
mathematical  knowledge  means  knowing  and  doing  mathematics 
rather  than  knowing  about  mathematics,  other  things  follow"  (p. 
IV-17).  This  calls  for  redefining  the  work  of  the  students  and 
the  work  of  the  teachers*  The  work  of  students  becomes  that  of 
constantly  extending  "the  structure  of  the  mathematics  that 
they  know  by  making,  testing  and  validating  conjectures,  which 
may  originate  as  postulates  of  conscious  thought  or  be  derived 
intuitively"  (p<  IV— 18).  The  work  of  the  teacher  becomes  that 
of  providing  the  environment ,  acting  as  a  mentor ,  and  getting 
out  of  the  way  . 

Even  if  a  common  mathematics  curriculiam  were  developed, 
interest  groups  would  argue  that  knowledge  about  differences 
among  individuals  should  be  considered  in  making  instructional 
decisions,  differences  which  are  based  on  differential  psychol- 
ogy, developmental  psychology  and  sociology.  There  are 
differences  in  perspectives  about  individual  differences  and 
differences  in  conclusions  about  how  instruct^"  on  should  be 
differentiated.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  "instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  * complement '  differences i "  or  "that 
instruction  on  the  same  mathematical  units  should  be  adapted  to 
' compensate'  for  differences ; "  or  "that  different  students 
should  have  the  option  of  being  taught  different  mathematics." 
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Romberg  acknowledges  that  each  of  these  perspectives  are 
ctxrrently  found  in  schools  but  does  not  indicate  which,  if  any 
of  the  argiiments,  he  accepts  as  being  appropriate  to  the  new 
contemporary  mathematics  curriculum  he  would  develop .  He 
dimply  ouggestd  that  considerable  open  discussion  and  serious 
debate  should  be  carried  out. 

Romberg's  paper  takes  the  position  that  mathematics 
education  afl  it  exists  in  schools  today  is  inadequate  and  that 
compensatory  education  in  mathematics  reflects  the  inadec^uacies 
of  mathematics  instruction  generally.  He  would  begin  by 
developing  a  new  contemporary  mathema*_ics  program  that  would 
reflect i  in  some  ways ,  the  contemporary  mathematics  programs 
which  developed  in  the  1960s.  He  would  then  deal  with  what  he 
call  s  the  serious «  social— political  question ,  regarding  the 
consideration  of  individual  differences  with  respect  to  the 
teaching  of  the  common  course  of  study  of  mathematics*  This 
represents  a  maj  or  challenge  in  curriculum  and  instructional 
materials  development  as  well  as  teacher  edtxcation.  It  is  a 
task  which  Romberg  implies  is  needed  if  we  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  compensatory  education  in  mathematics  aS  a  subset  of  the 
larger  problems  of  reforming  mathematics  education  for  all 
children. 


Calfeet     Curriculum  and__Inatj:iictiQn  —  Reading 


Calf ee  bases  his  draft  report  on  two  chapters — "Research 
on  Teaching  Reading"  and  "Human  Diversity*  Implication  for 
Schools" —  plus  other  documents  and  experiences ,  One  of  the 
documents  he  refers  to  is  Teaching  Reading  in  CompenaatnrV 
Classes  which  he  coedited  with  Priscilla  Drum  (1979)  in  which 
"we  tried  to  bring  togetl^er  the  diverse  threads  from  the 
various  surveys  of  practices  in  compensatory  classes*'  (p-  IV— 
5>  •  This  undoubtedly  would  have  been  a  helpful  document  to 
have  on  hand*  The  chapter  on  "Research  on  Teaching  Reading" 
se3m3  to  be  a  very  comprehensive  well-^craf ted  review  which  does 
not  deal  specifically  with  compensatory  education  or  disadvant" 
aged  children.  The  chapter  on  "Human  Diversity*  Implications 
for  Schools"  has  more  direct  relevance  to  compensatory 
education.  Calfee  opens  that  chapter  with  the  statement:  "The 
single  most  important  dimension  of  psychological ,  social ,  and 
educational  diversity  among  hunian  beings  is  probably  marked  by 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  power  wealth  represents.^* 
[Calfee  believes  he  would  now  omit  the  word  "probably."]  The 
chapter  deals  with  diversity  in  the  home  and  community,  in  the 
school,  and  in  students  before  discussing  diversity,  decision^ 
malting  and  equity.  Calfee  raises  a  number  of  issues  and 
concerns  regarding  equal  educational  opportunity  which  have 
important  implications  for  reading. 
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Beginning  with  his  conception  of  literacy  and  the  literate 
person  and  the  plac  of  reading,  Calfee  arrives  at  four 
conclusions  which  he  presents  for  consideration  for  alternative 
strategies  to  teaching  reading. 

First ,  Calfee  concludes  that  "the  ]sid's  not  the  fault  - " 
There  is  a  prevailing  belief  "that  the  child  from  a  disadvan- 
taged environment  is  a  problem,  and  one  that  tile  school  v-Lll  hs 
hard  put  to  deal  with"  (pp-  IV^A2).  Noting  that  some  compensa- 
tory education  programs  have  had  a  positive  effect  on  student 
performance,  Calfee  questions  the  "starting  assumption. , , ,that 
something  special  needs  to  be  done,  either  qualitatively  or 
quantitatively;  an  earlier  start,  more  time  in  school,  smaller 
class  size,  individualized  attention,  a  more  structured 
program,  and  so  on"  {p ,  IV--42) ,  He  hypothesizes  "that  the 
present  methods  for  promoting  literacy  are  in  fact  off  the 
mark,  that  they  pose  a  challenge  to  the  more  able  students,  but 
are  virtually  pathological  for  the  child  from  a  lower-class 
home"  (p  -  IV-43 ) -  He  believes  that  "a  teacher 's  expectations 
(or  lack  thereof)  about  a  student's  potential  leads  to  instruc- 
tional decisions  that  can  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  student's 
success"  (pp*  IV-43).  Changing  such  expectations  could  lead  to 
changes  in  instructional  decisions  -  He  argues  that  low-income 
students  have  trouble  with  standardized  tests ,  but  that  they 
are  not  stupid  and  do  know  a  lot  about  the  world  which  teachers 
Seem  not  able  to  tap  and  use. 

Second,  Calfee  concludes  that  "schools  cannot  afford 
*  failure' ... .they  can  no  longer  operate  as  a  selectional  system 
certifying  the  middle-class  child  and  'dropping  out'  the  lower- 
class  youngster*'  (p .  IV-A7) .  He  assumes  that  the  conditions 
exist  which  would  enable  schools  to  become  more  effective  with 
all  youngsters,  especially  low-income  students* 

Third,  Calfee  concludes  that  students  from  disadvantaged 
homes  should  not  be  taught  as  if  they  cannot  learn.  While 
there  are  many  probleiris  in  ciirriculum  and  teaching  for  middle- 
class  children,  Calfee  finds  them  few  compared  to  those  for  the 
disadvantaged  child  where  the  "underlying  assumption  seems  to 
be  that  the  student  has  few  relevant  experiences  and  cannot 
think"  (p.  IV-4S)-  Low-income  students  encountei^  programs  and 
practices  which  differ  and  are  less  likely  to  develop 
literacy—a  stress  on  decoding  and  a  neglect  of  comprehension, 
requests  to  "sound  out  words"  rather  than  make  informed 
guesses ,  rare  requests  to  justi  fy  an  answer ,  appropriate 
feedback  that  is  balanced  between  support  and  correction, 
noncontingent  positive  feedback*  and  appropriate  pacing- 
Calfee  hypothesizes  that  if  "the  curriculum  was  more  straight" 
forward,  that  tbe  tasks  were  rendered  in  more  explicit  fashivifn, 
and  that  students  were  provided  with  adequate  instruction  in 
the    tasks • ■ • • the    amount    of    differentiation   between  children 
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from  lower-  and  middle-class  backgrounds  might  be  relatively 
small*'  (p.  lV-49)- 

Finally,  Calfee  concludes  that  "changing  present  organisa- 
tional patterns  may  make  it  easier  to  succeed''  (p-  lV-50).  He 
suspects  that  "tracking,  pullout  programs,  reliance  on  parapro- 
fessionals  to  monitor  remedial  learning"  and  a  variety  of  other 
practices  serves  as  barriers  rather  than  facilitators  "to 
improving  the  curriculum  of  literacy  for  youngsters  at  risk" 
(p-  IV-50)-  His  conclusion  is  that  programs  should  be  funded 
aimed  at  improving  schools  as  educational  organizations  instead 
of  programs  targeted  to  the  individual  student-  What  would  be 
involved  in  "improving  schools  as  educational  organisations" 
other  than  eliminate  or  somehow  alter  pullout  programs  and 
grouping  at  the  classroom  and  within-class  levels,  is  not 
detailed.  Calfee  notes  that  he  has  yet  to  see  clear  instances 
of  positive  effects  from  ability  grouping,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  gifted  students. 

Calf ee' s  "conclusions"  are  intended  to  serve  as  implica- 
tions for  compensatory  reading  instruction.  He  does  not  review 
or  comment  on  the  various  reading  systems,  programs,  materials, 
and  designs  which  have  emerged  since  the  1960s  aimed  at 
providing  developmental  and/or  remedial  instruction  for 
disadvantaged  students  and  one  implication  from  his  conclusions 
is  that  they  are  basically  irrelevant  and  of  little  value  in 
contributing  to  the  development  of  literacy  among  these  at-risk 
youngsters  - 


Adams  r  TeaGhing  Thinking  to  Chaof*;^^  1  Students; 


In  her  concluding  section,  Adams  states  that  she  had  two 
goals  in  writing  the  paper:  (1)  to  argue  that  Chapter  1 
students  could  profit  from  instruction  on  thinking  and  that 
such  instruction  would  have  maximum  impact  if  it  were  presented 
as  a  separate  course  and  (2)  to  discuss  the  issues  and  options 
which  should  be  considered  prior  to  adapting  a  course  on 
thinking  skills  -  Considering  the  proliferation  and  popularity 
of  programs  designed  to  enhance  children's  thinking,  Adams' 
approach  to  reviewing  the  status  of  curricula  ou  thinking  is 
useful  and  helps  focus  thinking  about  teaching  thinking.  Her 
selection  of  programs  for  illustration,  analysis  and  evaluation 
is  helpful-  Moreover,  Adams  clearly  has  the  Chapter  1  popula- 
tion in  mind  as  she  reviews  research,  discussing  the  implica*- 
tions  of  the  fact  that  a  "large  proportion  of  the  Chapter  1 
population  is  comprised  of  children  who,  for  reasons  of 
ethnicity,  or  parental  education,  fall  outside  the  mainstream 
culture  of  our  society''  (p.  IV-101 ) •  The  implications  for 
cultural   envirorjuents   as   determiners   of  the  kinds  of  experi^ 
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ence£  to  which  individuals  are  exposed  are  discussed  in  making 
the  case  for  teaching  thinking  to  Chapter  I  students. 

Adam*&  discussion  of  the  different  bases  on  which  thinking 
curricula  have  been  developed — targeting  of  '*macrological 
skills'*  vis-a-vis  targeting  of  "micrologxcal  skills" — is 
helpful  in  understanding  the  programs  she  chooses  as  illustra- 
tions '  Common  to  all  programs  on  teaching  thinking  is  the 
assumption  **that  'iihere  exists  a  certain  set  of  skills  or 
processes  that  are  common  to  thinking  in  general**  (p.  IV-87), 
in  f  act  ,^  three  of  the  curricula  discussed — the  deBono  CoRt 
Thinking  M:iiteriala^  Lipman's  Philosophy  for  Children,  and  Thg 
Productive  Thinking  Progr;M]ft  of  Covington  et  al. — are  the  focus 
of  presentations  regularly  given  at  conferences  and  workshops 
on  education  of  the  gifted, 

Adams  notes  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  thp  programs 
on  the  basis  of  evaluation  data  because  th^  data  *'are  often 
flawed  in  design  and  control"  (P>  IV-90),  and,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  advocacy  rhetoric  associated  with  the  literature  on 
thinking.  She  observes  that  the  good  news  is  that  •* virtually 
every  reported  evaluation  includes  evidence  of  some  gains  and 
amidst  the  various  evaluation  efforts  there  are  also  some 
extremely  positive  results"  (p,  lV-90) .  There  is  also,  she 
observes,  "room  for  disappointment.'* 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  six  programs  are  all 
beset  by  three  limitations:  "transfer  or  generalization  of  the 
processes  taught  In  these  courses  is  limited*'  (p.  IV-91),  the 
programs  seem  to  work  best  with  better  students  CG*g.,  gifted) 
and  Chapter  1  students  are  less  likely  to  be  among  the  better 
students  Cp  •  IV-97 ) ,  and  the  programs  differ  in  their 
useability  by  teachers,  some  requiring  considerable  investments 
of  teacher  training  time.  Adams  examines  each  of  these 
topics — transfer ,  individual  differences ,  and  teacher 
useability — thoughtfully,  if  tersely < 

With  regard  to  transfer  or  generalization,  Adams  asserts 
that  '*the  purpose  of  a  course  on  thinking  is  to  enhance 
students'  abilities  to  face  new  challenges  and  to  attack  novel 
problems  confidently  rationally  and  productively*'  and,  in  the 
case  of  Chapter  1  students  •*to  create  r>:e  intellectual  leverage 
to  catch  up  and  move  on^'  (p*  IV-91)* 

Her  brief  discussion  of  the  significance  of  schemata  with 
respect  '*to  our  ability  to  understand  what  we  hear*'  has 
implications  not  only  for  curricula  on  teaching  thinking  but 
for  curricula  more  generally.  She  argues  that  content"free 
efforts  to  teach  thinking  skills  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  content-oriented  approaches  since  the  latter  will  "be 
remembered,  understood  and — importantly — accessible  only  in 
relation  to  that  content"  (p-  IV-92>.     Intuitive  Math  and  Think 
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would  seem  to  have  resulted  in  significant  gains  for  Chapter  1 
s  tudents  while  PhlJiOSODhv  for-  c^hj  l<^^gn  aeems  to  have  produced 
gains  in  reading  comprehension  and/or  logical  thinking.  Adams 
concludes  that  In  order  to  maximize  transfer,  a  thinking  skills 
course  should  "result  in  a  single,  well"integrated  schema. _  _ , 
centered  on  the  principles  and  processes  the  course  was 
intended  to  develop ,  and  It  must  be  richly  and  diversely 
elaborated  with  concrete  or  real-world  instances  of  application 
(p,  IV-96), 

For  Chapter  1  students  for  whom  "their  knowledge,  skills, 
and  Interests  tend  to  be  unpredictable  both  within  and  across 
individuals"  (p  -  IV--97 ) ,  process-oriented  approaches  to 
teaching  thinking  skills  seem  to  be  raost  promising.  Whether  or 
not  "better  students  tend  to  be  relatively  homogeneous  in  terms 
of  general  knowledge  and  school  skills"  (p-  IV-97)  is  arguable 
but  not  important  in  terms  of  the  point  being  made. 


In  Conclusion 


The  five  papers  provide  different  kinds  of  reviews  of 
research  in  the  areas  on  which  they  focus i  dealing  mainly  with 
general  research  rather  than  compensatory  education  research. 
For  the  most  part,  they  avoid  the  controversy  concerning  the 
etiology  of  educational  disadvantage.  In  doing  so,  the 
reviewers  seem  to  agree ,  at  least  implicitly,  with  Calf ee' s 
conclusions  that  the  problem  is  not  with  the  disadvantaged 
child  and  that  improved  teaching  and  raised  teacher  expecta- 
tions as  well  as  improvement  of  schools  as  educational  organi- 
zations will  raise  achievement  levels ,  There  are  not  many 
discussions  of  the  effects  of  alternative  designs  in  the  s^nse 
of  the  planned  variations  studies  conducted  i^  connection  with 
the  Follow  Through  Program  (Emrick,  Sorensen,  &  Stearns,  1973), 

Considering  the  controversy  concerning  the  significance  of 
cultural,  language ,  and  linguistic  experiences  of  low^income 
and  racial/ ethnic  minority  children  in  beginning  reading  and 
other  instructional  areas ,  the  omission  of  this  literature 
could  imply  that  these  reviewers  do  not  thinh  that  those 
differences  make  a  difference  with  regard  to  curriculum  and 
instruction  of  disadvantaged  students.  There  are  educators  who 
believe  that  good  reading  instruction  for  middle^class  standard 
English  speakers  (whatever  that  may  encompass)  is  good  reading 
instruction  for  all  students  regardless  of  mother  tongue  or 
dialect  or  family  culture.  There  are  educators  who  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "dialect  interference"  and 
conflict  between  commmication  systems  and  those  who  view  this 
notion  as  irrelevant  in  designing  instruction.  The  equivocal 
nature  of  much  of  the  research  on  grouping,  both  between— class 
and  within-class,  results  in  drawing  very  different  conclusions 
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about  the  outcomes  of  such  practices,  although  at  the  moment, 
ability  grouping  is  not  well  regarded  by  educational  reformers 
despite  its  widespread  practice.  The  power  of  teacher  atti- 
tudes and  teacher  expectations  on  student  outcomes  has  long 
been  recognized.  How  to  change  those  attitudes  and  expecta- 
tions has  not  been  well  established  as  yet.  The  evaluations  of 
compensatory  education  programs  and  practices  ( e. g* ,  Carter , 
1984;  Walberg,  1984 )  have  not  provided  clear  directions 
regarding  their  effectiveness  although  obviously  the  problems 
associated  with  the  poor  school  performance  of  disadvantaged 
populations  still  exists. 

The  conception  of  the  nature  and  etiology  of  educational 
disadvantage  has,  or  should  have,  an  impact  on  curriculum  and 
instructional  programs  and  practices  designed  to  reverse  school 
failijtre.  This  is  the  basis  of  compensatory  education  and  yet 
it  is  often  assumed  or  ignored.  Since  none  of  the  reviewers 
have  included  the  possible  effects  of  linguistic,  language, 
cultural,  health  or  other  differences  in  their  reviews ,  one 
must  assume  that  these  differences  are  considered  as  having 
little  or  no  impact.  Taking  this  as  an  assumption,  then  the 
implications  for  Chapter  1  students  which  the  reviewers  present 
Seem  appropriate — research  suggests  that  those  programs  and 
practices  work  with  other  students  and  should  work  with  Chapter 
1  students  as  well .  In  his  conclusions ,  Brophy  uses  the 
phrase,   "Chapter  I  students  (or  any  students  for  that  matter)," 

Brophy  concludes  that  the  key  to  maximizing  gains  of 
Chapter  I  students  is  "maximizing  the  tine  that  they  spend 
being  actively  instructed  by  their  teachers  or  supervised  as 
they  work  on  assignments  ( assioming  that  both  the  instruction 
and  the  assignments  are  pitched  at  an  appropriate  level  of 
difficulty  and  otherwise  well  suited  to  the  students '  current 
needs )"  (p-  IV-164) .  Since  Brophy  does  not  discuss  the 
literature  on  curriculum — the  what  to  teach — the  "appropriate 
level  of  difficulty"  and  the  suitability  require  further 
discussion  and  specification-  One  of  the  problems  with  the 
time-on-task  literature  is  that  students  may  spend  a  good  deal 
of  tine  on  tasks  which  are  not  necessarily  appropriate  or 
suitable.  ErOphy's  suggestions  regarding  small-group  instruc- 
tion and  individualized  instmction  and  the  possibilities  for 
matching  assignments  to  individual  needs  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  Wilkinson's  findings  regarding  within-class  grouping 
since  that  is  the  approach  which  will  be  normally  used  to 
arrange  small  groups  or  individualized  instruction.  Calf ee 
raises  some  cautions  about  grouping  within  class,  although  he 
does  not  Specify  the  alternative  directly. 

Compensatory  education  efforts  have  witnessed  a  good  deal 
of  activity  In  the  development  of  instructional  materials  which 
may  be  more  structured,  more  culturally  relevant,  more  oriented 
to   independent   work,    or    a   variety   of    other    goals .  Brophy 
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suggests  that  the  teacher  should  carry  the  content  to  the 
student,  not  rely  on  the  materials  to  do  it .  Have  publishers 
who  have  developed  materials  which  are  culturally  pluralistic 
and  urban  oriented,  for  example,  missed  the  mark  or  are 
different  kinds  of  materials  required? 

Braphy  recommends  that  teachers  should  receive  "systematic 
training  in  classroom  organization,  lesson  presentation,  and 
seatworh  management  skills  involved  in  effective  implementation 
of  the  traditional  whole-class  instruction/recitation/ seatwork 
approach"  as  a  base  from  which  they  can  then  "phase  in  groups 
ias,  differentiated  instruction,  cooperative  learning  methods, 
and  other  adaptations"  ( p ,  IV-165 ) .  He  ci  tes  the  Kamehameha 
Early  Education  Program  (KEEP)  as  an  example  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  "curriculum  and  instruction  that  draw[s]  eclecti^ 
cally  but  planfully  from  the  full  range  of  available  knowledge 
in  devising  effective  methods  of  accomplishing  specified  goals** 
(p.  IV-166)-  The  KEEP  program  seems  to  attend  to  a  variety  of 
elements  which  Brophy  suggests  are  important,  including 
attention  to  native  Hawaiian  cultural  traditions  which  reduce 
the  "degr&e  to  which  school  norms  clash  with  these  traditions" 
( p .  IV-167 ) .  KEEP  is  a  beginning  reading  program  for 
low— income  children, 

Wilkinson  &xpr&s&&s  many  reservations  about  within-clas^ 
grouping  but  does  conclude  that  "grouping  students  for  instruc- 
tion within  Chapter  1  classes  may  be  a  useful  educational 
practice  to  stimulate  the  learning  of  low^achieving,  disadvant- 
aged  students"  (p.  IV-194) .  The  recommendation  is  accompanied 
by  some  suggestions  regarding  the  formation  of  such  groups,  the 
need  for  flexibility,  the  use  of  a  variety  of  grouping  prac- 
tices*  the  need  to  teach  students  skills  required  for  function- 
ing in  groups »  and  the  provision  of  appropriate  quality  of 
instruction.  Calf ee,  however,  expresses  serious  reservations 
about  grouping  practices  and  their  outcomes - 

The  possibility  of  stig?natising  low-ability  low-achieving 
youngsters  by  designating  them  as  Chapter  1  students  and 
placing  them  in  groups  is  a  real  problem.  Staff  development 
and  staff  planning  have  to  be  undertalcen  to  sensitize  teachers 
to  the  interactive  behaviors  which  will  help  ameliorate  or 
prevent  this  problem.  Every  pullout  program—whether  it  be  for 
the  gifted.  Chapter  1  students,  or  any  other  group — can  result 
in  attitudinal  problems  unless  a  climate  is  established  in 
which  differentiation  is  viewed  as  a  natural  event- 
One  aspect  of  within-class  grouping  which  is  seldom 
discussed  is  the  fact  that  many  schools  have  large  concentra- 
tions of  low-achieving  racial  and  ethnic  minority  children. 
Studies  often  are  concerned  with  the  impact  on  low-ability 
yotingsters  in  classes  with  students  who  cover  the  full  range  of 
ability  and  achievement.     But  many  so-called  Chapter  1  schools, 
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while  enrolling  the  whole  range  of  academic  ability,  have  a 
large  maj  ority  of  their  students  who  are  low  achievers ,  In 
California*  for  instance,  minority  enrollment  in  grades  K-I2  is 
expected  to  exceed  50  percent  by  1990-  An  estimatec?  23  percent 
of  5"-  to  17-year  olds  in  California  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  at  home.  Students  with  limited-English--prof  iciency 
already  compose  alJnost  12  percent  of  K-i2  enrollment  with  41 
different  languages  represented  (Policy  Analysis  for  Calif or^ 
nia  Education,  1985,  p-  1)- 

Adams '  discussion  of  cultural  environments  affecting 
cognitive  development  is  important ;  "Specifically,  cultures 
differ  in  the  uses,  they  make  cf  thinking  and  loiowledge.  This 
impacts  not  only  on  the  kinds  of  thinking  and  learning  a 
culture  fosters ,  but  also  on  the  attitudes  it  fosters  toward 
thinking  and  learning"  (p.  IV-102)-  Cultural  and  environmental 
differences  in  planning  instructional  strategies  cannot  be 
ignored  and  yet  many  curricula  assume  that  such  differences  are 
irrelevant .  Adams  argues  that  "a  good  course  on  thinking 
skills  would  be  an  invaluable  boost  for  [Chapter  1]  children... 
it  would  give  them  the  critical,  analytic,  and  organizational 
abilities  and  attitudes  to  make  the  most  of  the  information 
they  do  have  and  will  be  exposed  to"  (p.  IV^102).  She  suggests 
that,  of  the  six  programs  discussed.  Think  and  Intuitive  Math^ 
would  seem  most  promising  since  they  are  specifically  designed 
for  low^achleving  youngsters  and  their  content  "has  been 
carefully  contrived  to  connect  to  and  enhance  the  students' 
performance  in  language  arts  and  mathematics"  (p .  IV-103) — the 
twin  goals  of  many  Chapter  1  programs. 

The  issue  of  useability  by  teacher — the  extent  to  which 
teachers  can  be  expected  to  use  these  programs  without  exten- 
sive and  intensive  training  is  raised.  The  curricula  discussed 
differ  widely  in  this  respect  and  Adams  suggests  that  there  are 
tradeoffs  to  be  considered. 

The    ndyssey  s  A    Curriculum    for    ThinkinX    program  is 

discussed  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  implementing  it  in 
Venezuelas  barrio  schools .  Feuerstein's  Instrumental  Enrich- 
ment programs  was  also  widely  tested  in  Venezuela  and  it  would 
have  been  interesting  had  the  experiences  and  evaluations  of 
the  two  programs  been  compared. 

The  description  of  Odyssey,  the  rationale  for  its  desi|:n 
and  the  population  for  which  it  is  intended,  would  suggest  that 
it  is  a  thinking  program  which  may  have  promise  for  Chapter  1 
students , 

Adams  concludes i  "For  Chapter  1  students  especially,  the 
direct  teaching  of  thinking  promises  to  be  the  best  institu- 
tionalizable  ineans  of  developing  the  competencies  and  attitudes 
they  need  to  make  the  most  of  their  schooling  and  their  lives" 
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Cp.  IV^115)-  Adams'  paper  makes  a  strong  case  for  testing  this 
statement  as  a  hypothesis-  The  data  do  not  yet  warrant  direct 
teaching  of  thiiLking  without  considering  the  issues  Adam  raises 
in  selecting  from  and  implementing  a  curricula  for  teaching 
thinking . 

Early  on,  a  concern  was  expressed  regarding  the  absence  of 
consideration  of  the  lin^istic,  affective,  social,  develop- 
mental, cultural,  learning  styles,  and  other  characteristics  of 
low-SES,  racial  and  minority  children  and  youth*  It  was 
asserted  that  such  children  are  like  all  other  children  in  many 
ways  but  that  they  do  have  unique  and  different  needs  as  well 
which  require  programs  and  services  which  we  call  compensatory 
education.  If  the  research  reported  reflects  the  position  that 
human  diversity  exists  among  all  children  and  that  curriculum 
and  instruction  must  deal  with  that  diversity,  then  the 
suggestion  that  the  recommendations  are  appropriate  for  Chapter 
1  students  or  any  students  for  that  matter,  is  valid-  However, 
teachers  and  planners  must  understand  v^fliich  human  differences 
make  a  difference  and  attend  to  them  in  their  planning - 

As  Carter  (1984)  observed: 

There  is  a  complex  interaction  between  the  curricu- 
lum, the  characteristics  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors ,  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the 
school,  and  the  background  of  students-  This  leads 
to  the  unfortunate  situation  that  in  attempting  to 
improve  performance  of  disadvantaged  students,  one 
must  improve  a  large  number  of  educationally  relevant 
factors ,  and  there  is  no  simple  solution  to  the 
problems  of  improving  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children-     (p-  12) 
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VISION  AND  REALITlfr     A  REACTION  TO  ISSUES 
IN  CURPICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 


In  recent  years  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  our 
knowledge  about  teaching  the  basic  skill  subj  ects  of  reading 
and  arithmetic,  especially  to  lower— achieving  students  in  the 
early  elementary  grades .  In  their  papers  prepared  for  this 
conference,  Romberg,  Galfee,  Adams,  Brophy,  and  Wilkinson  do  an 
excellent  j  ob  of  siunmarizing  components  of  this  knowledge  and 
relating  them  to  significant  issues  of  curricular  and 
instructional  policies  for  compensatory  education. 

Each  paper  has  several  important  features  that  merit 
recognition  and  comment.  However,  I  saw  my  function  at  this 
conference  as  one  of  integration  rather  than  commentary.  In 
structuring  my  remarks,  therefore,  I  have  attempted  to  track 
some  of  the  common  themes  that  lun  through  these  papers. 
Although  this  approach  precludes  attention  to  details  of 
individual  papers,  I  see  this  tracking  exercise  as  valuable  for 
interpreting  the  diverse  lines  of  inquiry  represented  in  these 
papers  and  for  establishing  a  general  framework  for  thinking 
about  compensatory  education  programs. 

My  comments  are  organized  around  a  framework  for  inters 
preting  instructional  research.  The  framework  is  consfxucted 
from  an  analysis  of  what  appear  to  be  central  dimensions  that 
drive  program  effectiveness  (Doyle,  in  press  b).  The  focus  is 
on  basic  treatment  conditions  that  seem  to  account  for  how 
instructional  effects  are  achieved,  Within  this  framework, 
findings  from  instructional  research  are  viet^'od  as  sources  of 
analytical  categories  that  can  be  used  to  reason  about  teaching 
and  construct  solutions  to  classroom  problems  rather  than  as 
sources  of  guidelines  that  teachers  can  3pply  directly  in  their 
classrooms.  At  the  level  of  program  planning,  these  analytical 
categories  would  Seem  to  be  especially  useful  in  directing 
attention  to  significant  features  of  instructional  effective- 
ness ^ 


Interpreting  Instructional  Research 


All  of  the  authors  devoted  a  substant  al  part  of  their 
reviews  to  matters  of  instruction  and  instructional  effective- 
ness *  Calf ee  paid  close  attention  to  how  reading  instruction 
is  conducted  and  how  it  might  be  changed  to  be  more  consistent 
with  what  we  know  about  reading  proc^isses .  Brophy's  review  of 
process—outcomes  research  provides  a  marvelous  overview  of  the 
multiple  dimensions  of  teaching  and  learning  in  classrooms . 
Indeed,   Brophy's  reviews  of  research  in  this  area  a^e  distinc- 
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tive  in  one  important  respect:  rather  than  simply  cataloguing 
the  raw  "findings"  of  individual  studies,  Brophy  uses  these 
findings  as  data  points  which  specify  a  much  broader  model  of 
teaching  practices  and  their  effects .  This  model  is  used,  in 
turn ,  as  a  framework  for  integrating  maj  or  findings  and  for 
generating  new  practices  that  are  recommended  because  of  their 
consistency  with  these  findings  rather  than  their  direct 
empirical  base.  This  approach  is  of  considerable  value  in 
making  sense  of  the  findings  from  separate  studies  in  this 
area . 

How  can  this  rich  array  of  instructional  research  dat£i  be 
used  to  think  about  alternative  designs  in  compensatory 
education?  To  answer  this  question,  I  constructed  three 
analytical  categories ,  viz- *  content  coverage,  explicit ness, 
and  accountability,  that,  taken  together ,  appear  to  synthesize 
much  of  the  current  research  knowledge  and  enable  ua  to  account 
for  the  ways  in  which  program  effects  occur. 

nQntAn^  Coverage 

Content  coverage ,  as  measured  by  such  indicators  as 
opportunity  to  learn,  curriculum  pace ,  and  academic  learning 
time,  has  strong  empirical  support  as  a  central  dimension  of 
instructional  produL^i-vity .  As  an  analytical  category, 
coverage  focuses  attention  on  curriculum  and  specifically  the 
extent  to  which  the  content  covered  in  class  matches  the 
of iicial  curriculum  embodied  in  school  district  dociiments  and 
achievement  tests .  Indeed,  little  connection  between  teaching 
events  and  measures  of  student  outcomes  can  be  expected  if 
content  is  not  common  across  these  two  domains.  At  the  level 
of  application,  one  suspects  that  dramatic  changes  in  school 
achievement  can  be  traced  largely  to  an  increased  a7.ignment  of 
the  content  of  instruction  with  the  content  of  the  criterion 
measure.  It  can  also  be  noted  that  the  provision  of  compensa- 
tory instruction  through  "pullout"  programs  or  extra  tutorial 
sessions  can  have  the  effect  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
curricula  low  achievement  students  must  cover  unless  careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  alignment  of  content  across  instruc- 
tion settings. 

Student  engagement .  Student  engagement  is  implied  in  the 
concept  of  coverage  as  commonly  used  in  studies  of  teaching 
effects .  If  the  teacher  is  the  only  participant  in  classroom 
events  who  ever  actually  works  with  the  curriculum,  then  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  content  is  being  covered  in  any 
meaningful  sense.  Content  must  be  covered,  in  other  words,  }fy_ 
the  students T  and  any  instructional  procedure  that  leads  to 
such  student  engagement  with  content  is  likely  to  be  effective. 

Placing  engagement  or  "time^on^task"  as  a  subcategory 
within  the  area  of  content  coverage  has  an  important  advantage: 
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It  highlights  the  task  dimension  of  the  time  students  spend  in 
instruction  and  militates  against  the  questionable  conclusion 
that  time  by  itself  is  an  instructional  treatment. 

Content  representation .  Brophy  postulates  an  interesting 
contrast  around  the  theme  of  how  the  curriculum  is  conveyed  to 
students*  suggesting  that  teachers  who  carry  the  curriculum 
personally  to  students  are  more  successful  in  enhancing 
achievement  than  those  who  rely  on  materi:\ls  to  do  this 
transporting  -  The  precise  reasons  for  this  effect  are  not 
altogether  clear,  except  perhaps ,  as  Calfee  suggests ,  the 
materials  themselves  as  well  as  the  directions  supplied  to 
teachers  on  how  to  use  them  are  often  quite  poorly  designed. 

The  issue  of  content  representation,  i , e , ,  the  form 
content  takes  in  classrooms,  is  riglitfiilly  beginning  to  acquire 
prominence  in  teaching  research.  Indeed,  this  issue  is  central 
to  what  might  be  called  the  "curriculum"  papers  by  Romberg, 
Calfee,  and  Adams  in  which  they  explore  the  nature  of  mathGma,t- 
ical  knowledge,  or  reading^  or  thinking. 

In  my  own  work  I  have  been  drawn  to  the  view  that  content 
is  represented  fundamentally  in  the  work  students  are  required 
accomplish  in  classrooms  rather  than  simply  what  teachers 
say  or  how  materials  are  designed  (Doyle*  in  press  a) .  This 
view  calls  attention  to  the  assignments  students  are  given  and 
to  the  way  in  which  the  products  students  generate  in  response 
to  these  assignments  are  judged  by  the  teacher.  As  will  be 
seen  shortly*  this  view  of  content  representation  will  provide 
a  useful  framework  for  examining  other  aspects  of  curriculum 
and  instruction  in  compensatory  education, 

Domain  specificity.  The  issue  of  content  coverage  is 
related  to  a  t:heme  Adams  sounds  in  her  struggle  with  the 
problem  of  the  domain  specificity  of  thinking  skills ,  This 
problem  is  usually  framed  as  a  transfer  question;  Can  students 
acquire  broadly  applicable  thinking  strategies  that  im^prove 
their  efficiency  in  processing  information  in  several  curricu- 
lum domains?  This  question  seems  especially  applicable  to 
compensatory  education  since  many  students  in  compensatory 
programs  have  obvious  limitations  in  their  strategies  for 
handling  academic  work, 

I  will  cr  .sider  the  question  of  the  appropriatenc^ss  of 
thinking  strategies  as  an  approach  to  compensatory  education  in 
the  next  section .  With  respect  to  the  transferability  of 
thinking  skills ,  I  remain  convinced  that  the  acquisition  and 
utilisation  of  information-processing  strategies  is  fundamen- 
tally domain  specific  (Doyle*  1983 ) *  In  other  words*  an 
understanding  and  flexible  application  of  intellectual  pro- 
cesses is  knowledge  driven.  To  know  what  to  do  when,  one  must 
know   the   substance  of   a   field .      As  Romberg   suggests   in  his 
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paper,  such  problem-solving  abilities  are  embedded  in  semantic 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  connectedness  of  a  discipline. 
Without  this  context  of  knowledge,  akilla  are  highly  abstract. 

Adapting  inatrucition  fand  curri&ylum) .  The  most  startling 
and  potentially  revolutionary  theme  emerging  from  these  papers 
has  to  do  with  the  foundations  of  instructional  design  for 
compensatory  programs .  Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that 
instruction  for  compensatory  education  should  be  based  on 
mastery  assumptions .  The  argument  is  that  low-achieving 
students  have  not  acquired  the  entering  capabilities  and 
perhaps  lack  the  inclinations  needed  to  accomplish  academic 
tasks  on  their  own.  As  a  result,  they  need  strong  "individu- 
alized" or  "adapted"  instructional  support  in  the  form  of 
explicit  goals,  a  carefully  planned  sequence  of  small  steps 
through  the  curriculum,  frequent  tes  ting  and  feedback ,  and 
supplemental  or  "compensatory^^  instructional  time. 

In  practice,  these  ins  tructional  considerations  have 
important ,  but  often  overlooked,  currirular  consequences .  The 
requirement  to  translate  curriculum  into  a  sequence  of  small, 
explicit  steps  limits  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  can  be 
conveyed  to  students  (Jackson,  1985)  and,  Romberg  argues , 
represents  content  as  discrete  skills  rather  than  as  a  semantic 
network  of  information  structures  and  processes .  As  a  result 
of  this  fragmentation  of  curriculum,  students  do  not  acquire  an 
adequate  semantic  framework  to  give  meaning  to  the  discrete 
pi aces  of  content  they  encounter.  As  Calfee  maintains , 
efficient  thought  requires  a  coherent  mental  representation, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  coherence  that  is  lost  in  fragmented 
remedial  programs.  As  a  result,  compensatory  programs  often  do 
not  enable  students  to  apply  their  skills  in  complex  situations 
which  differ  from  the  constrained  instructional  context  in 
which  they  were  acquired.  In  other  words,  little  transfer  from 
compensatory  to  regular  classroom  settings  occurs. 

A  similar  argument  can  he  cons  tructed  from  the  grouping 
studies  reviewed  by  Wilkinson.  Grouping,  both  within  and 
between  classes ,  often  leads  to  curriculum  differentiation. 
Students  in  high-achieving  groups  have  many  opportunities  for 
self-direction  and  self-pacing  in  structuring  their  own  tasks 
and  appro^iches  to  learning.  Students  in  low-achieving  groups 
are  typically  relieved  of  the  responsibility  to  structure  the^r 
learning  because  tasks  are  simplified  and  instructional 
prompting  is  high.  Thus ,  low-achieving  students  have  fewer 
chances  to  experience  knowledge  domains  in  their  full  richness 
of  meaning— to  read  or  to  do  mathematics—than  their  higher- 
achieving  peers .  Moreover,  the  rules  for  behaving  in  low- 
achieving  groups  are  often  different  from  those  in  higher- 
achieving  groups .  In  the  end,  low-achieving  students  have 
little  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  participate  independently  in 
regular  school  work. 
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The  central  point  here  is  that  insr.ruct-ional  differentia^ 
tion  often  results  in  an  unintended  curriculum  differentiation 
and  this  latter  differentiation  can  defeat  the  long-term  goal 
of  empowering  compenjsatory  students  to  participate  successfully 
in  regular  classroom  settings.  Certainly  there  is  evidence 
that  mastery  programs  can  improve  the  performance  of  low- 
achieving  students  on  standardized  tests .  To  an  ever  increas- 
ing extent,  however,  this  accomplishment  is  being  criticized  on 
the  grounds  that  the  content  represented  in  standardized  test 
items  is  an  inadequate  representation  of  knowledge  structures 
in  various  disciplines .  Thus ,  test  performance  does  not 
necessarily  equal  true  achievement  in  ^  knowledge  domain. 
Moreover,  high  performance  on  standardized  test  items  may  be 
symptomatic  of  eith^y  understanding  of  a  knowledge  domain  or 
training  to  the  test.  ^n  the  latter  case,  test  performance  is 
illusory  because  it  does  not  reflect  empowerment  in  the 
knowledge  structures  required  to  do  academic  work.  Indeed,  as 
Romberg  suggests,  it  may  well  be  that  the  problems  of  sustain-- 
ing  effects  in  compens  atory  education  can  be  traced  to  the 
failure  of  mastery  programs  in  establish!  ^if^  an  adequate 
semantic  context  for  ur.ders  tanding  and  using  intellectual 
skills. 

Content  appropriateness .  Many  have  suggested,  or  course* 
that  a  curricul\im  geared  to  knowledge  structures  and  under- 
standing is  inappropriate  for  low^achieving  students,  at  least 
until  they  have  mastered  "basic"  skills .  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  considerable  anecdotal  and  even  some  formal  evidence 
that  an  emphasis  on  thinking  has  significant  consequences  for 
improving  performance  in  compensatory  programs  (e.g,,  Pogrow  &c 
Buchanan*  19S5).  This  theme,  of  course*  runs  through  Adams' 
analysis  of  programs  that  attempt  to  teach  thinking  skills,  in 
many  instances  it  seems  that  programs  which  are  heavily 
academic  presuppose  academic  ability  and  are  successful 
primarily  with  high--achieving  stxidents .  un  the  other  hand, 
programs  which  rely  on  everyday  knowledge  of  the  world  stimu- 
late interest  and  participation  among  compensatory  students  but 
their  effects  do  not  readily  transfer  to  academic  work. 

ExDlicitneaa 

Exp licit neds  directs  attention  to  a  central  dimension  of 
teachers'  explanations,  assignments,  prompting,  and  feedback  of 
classrooms.  Most  instructional  research  indicates  that  a  high 
degree  of  explicitnes  s  in  defining  goals ,  specifying  assign- 
ments ,  explaining  how  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  providing 
guidance  and  feedback  is  required,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  learning  or  when  working  with  novices  or  with 
students  who  lack  academic  skills  -  It  is  important  to  under- 
score that  explicltness  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  emphasis 
on  rote  memorization  or  mindless  drill  and  practice.  Explicit- 
ness  simply  itieans  that  students  are  told  or  shown  what  they  are 
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to  learn  and  how  to  use  specific  cognitive  operations  to 
accomplish  work.  For  example,  students  can  be  told  directly 
how  to  select  the  main  idea  of  a  pa?9sage  or  how  to  formulate  a 
cause-and-ef  f  ect  argument.  indeed,  many  have  ar^ed  that 
explicit  teaching  is  appropriate,  in  principle,  for  comprehen- 
sion, problem  solving,  and  other  complex  forms  of  academic  work 
for  which  the  underlying  processes  can  be  explained  or  demon- 
strated by  teachers  and  practiced  by  students  (Brophy  &  Good* 
1986;  Carnine  &  Stein,  19S1;  Collins  &  Smith,  1980;  Pearson  & 
Tierney,   198A;  Hosenshine  fit  Stevens,  19S6). 

At  the  same  time  too  much  explicitness  about  tasks  can  be 
counterproductive .  A  high  degree  of  explicitness  about 
operations  to  use  in  accomplishing  work  or  about  the  character 
of  the  final  product  reduces  the  need  for  students  to  struggle 
with  meaning,  make  their  own  decisions  about  work,  and  genera- 
ally  to  participate  in  generating  their  own  knowledge  in  a 
domain.  If,  for  example,  the  purpose  of  an  assignment  is  to 
have  students  learn  to  interpret  information  or  make  decisions 
about  how  and  when  to  use  skills  and  strategies,  then  the  task 
must  be  sufficiently  ambi^ous  to  leave  room  for  students  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment, 

The  management  of  explicitness  can  be  a  tricky  business 
for  teachers  (Doyle,  1982 ) .  As  Calf ee  argues ,  a  failure  to 
provide  adequate  specifications  for  work,  sufficiently  clear 
explanations  of  what  to  do,  or  appropriate  feedback  for 
performance  can  make  it  impossible  for  students  to  accomplish 
tasks  and  lead  to  the  invention  of  erroneous  strategies  and 
understandings.  At  the  same  time,  over-specif ying  requirements 
and  operations  can  restrict  the  range  of  opportunities  students 
have  to  learn  important  aspects  of  the  curriculxm*  Moreover, 
there  are  classroom  pressures  that  impinge  upon  teachers  and 
shape  their  explicitness  during  lessons ,  Snudies  of  academic 
work  suggest  that  ambi^ous  tasks  are  often  unstable  in 
classrooms  (Doyle  &  Carter,  1934).  Management  of  the  work  flow 
is  difficult  when  students  are  struggling  with  ambiguity . 
Errors  inrirease  and  completion  rates  decrease.  And  some 
students  are  skilled  at  eliciting  explicitness  from  teachers  in 
crdei  circumvent  task  demands .      Under  such  circuunstances , 

teacTiers  have  a  difficult  time  maintaining  appropriate  levels 
of  explicitness  in  instruction. 

There  is  an  interesting  connection  between  explicitness 
and  abstractness .  It  is  typically  assumed  that  explicit 
instruction,  because  it  is  specific,  reduces  abstractness . 
But,  as  Greeno  [1980)  observes,  the  statement  "2  X  4"  is  quite 
abstract  despite  its  broad  familiarity,  lo  what?  Four  what? 
And  J  if  the  answer  is  only  an  item  in  memory,  "times"  is  a 
fundamentally  mysterious  operation.  This  analysis  suggissts 
that  abstractness  is  a  function  of  semantic  context.  If 
students  fail  to  understand  what  academic  propositions  mean  or 
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if  meaning  is  limited  to  familiar  operations  in  classroom  task 
systems ,  then  little  enduring  acadedic  achievement  can  be 
expected  to  result  from  teaching. 

Accoimr  ability 

Findings  from  process-product  studies  of  teaching  suggest 
that  accountability  for  work,  achieved  through  such  means  as 
checking  homework  and  monitoring  progress,  is  strongly  associ- 
ated with  student  achievement .  Studies  of  academic  work  in 
classrooms  (Doyle,  1983*  similarly  have  indicated  that  account^ 
ability  drives  the  curriculim  for  students.  Students  attend  to 
tasks  for  which  they  are  held  accountable  dead  expend  energy  to 
understand  and  negotiate  requirepents _  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  policies  that  govern  accountability  in  a  teacher *s  class 
define  the  functional  curriculum  for  students  by  activating  and 
directing  student  engagement. 

Like  explicitness ,  accountability  is  a  difficult  aspect  of 
classroom  life  to  manage.  Stringent  requirements ,  especially 
for  inherently  demanding  work,  can  discourage  students « 
increase  tensions  in  teacher-student  relationships ,  and  reduce 
intrinsic  motivation  to  learn.  Softening  accountability  can 
suggest  to  students  that  the  work  is  not  important  or  can  be 
accomplished  without  careful  attention  to  detail .  And  some 
students  are  skilled  in  reducing  the  risk  associated  with 
accountability  for  tasks  by  eliciting  a  teacher's  generosity  in 
Judging  products.  Many  teachers  cope  with  these  complex 
demands  by  creating  a  surplus  economy  of  credit  in  classrooms 
that  can  be  used  to  reduce  risk  to  encourage  students  to 
attempt  demanding  tasks  while  maintaining  a  climate  of  account- 
ability. In  the  end,  however,  one  suspects  that  this  shifting 
of  accountability  standards  has  a  powerful  effect  on  ttvot 
importance  students  attach  to  school  work- 


The  Problem  of  Meaning  in  ClESsroom  Work 


My  reactions  to  the  curricul\im  and  instruction  papers 
centered  on  two  basic  themes  _  Firjit ,  curricultun  (i  -  e  _ ,  the 
substance  of  teaching  events)  is  a  cej'itral  but  often  overlooked 
dimension  in  program  effectiveness »  Seccnd,  tho  curricula  of 
most  compensatory  programs  does  not  r#^:present  well  the  know- 
ledge domains  which  give  meaning  to  discrete  skills •  Unfortu^ 
nately,  much  of  the  program  planning  in  compensatory  education 
has  concentrated  on  instructional  processes  rather  than 
curriculum  functions ,  and,  as  we  are  beginning  to  learn,  the 
consequences  are  problematic  from  the  perspective  of  the  type 
of  empowerment  students  acquire  in  compensatory  programs .  At 
the  same  time,  most  of  the  curriculum  ideals,  particularly  with 
respect   to   the   semantic   representation  of   content   in  school 
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work,  are  quite  difficult  to  translate  into  classroom  events* 
In  the  end,  there  appears  to  be  some  fundamental  tensions 
between  vision  and  reality  in  compensatory  education.  I  will 
explore  these  tensions  in  terms  of  the  problem  of  meaning  in 
classroom  work. 

The  problem  of  meaning  in  classroom  work  if  formidable. 
In  many  classes  students  seldom  accomplish  tasks  in  which  they 
are  required  to  struggle  with  meaning.  Of  course,  they  often 
struggle  with  the  meaning  of  work*  What  are  they  supposed  to 
do,  when  do  they  have  to  finish,  what  is  the  answer  to  the 
fifth  problem,  etc.  But  meaning  itself  is  seldom  at  the  heart 
of  the  academic  tasks  they  accomplish.  Grammar  usually 
consists  of  selecting  one  of  two  words  in  parentheses  that 
"sounds  right"  rather  than  an  effort  to  express  a  thought 
accurately  and  clearly,  Writing  assignments  frequently  require 
students  to  follow  a  format  to  construct  a  text  that  has  a 
specified  number  of  adverba  and  transition  words  rather  than  an 
occasion  to  communicate  ideas-  And  math  problems  are  typically 
exercises  in  computation  rather  than  interpretation  and 
decision-making , 

A  concern  for  meaning  would  require  that  a  teacher  focus 
explicitly  on  the  semantic  thread  that  ties  tasks  together 
across  separate  class  sesalons .  When  students  are  studying 
topics  which  extend  across  several  days,  such  as  the  nature  of 
the  scientific  method  or  the  operations  of  the  circulatory 
system,  a  teacher  needs  to  describe  the  connections  between 
lessons  in  order  to  build  broad  understandings  of  content  and 
place  individual  tasks  within  a  wider  context  or  understanding. 
In  addition,  a  teacher  must  design  tasks  that  require  students 
to  integrate  information  across  individual  lessons  and  class 
sessions . 

Meaning  in  school  subjects ,  especially  at  the  secondary 
level ,  often  resides  in  the  concepts  and  principles  of  the 
disciplines ,  If  skills  are  isolated  from  this  propositional 
context  and  treated  as  Interchangeable  parts  in  the  daily 
scheduling  of  lessons  i  then  meaning  is  likely  to  be  lost  and 
students  will  not  acquire  flexibility  and  fluency  in  using 
their  skills . 

Studies  of  academic  work  suggest  that  tasks  ar^  shaped  by 
the  daily  routines  of  organizational  life  in  classrooms  - 
Moreover,  some  tasks  appear  to  be  more  "suited"  than  others  to 
the  activity  systems  that  commonly  occur  in  these  settings-  In 
my  own  work  I  have  found  that  there  are  striking  differences 
between  tasks  involving  familiar  work  and  tasks  involving  novel 
work.  Familiar  work  is  typically  organized  around  routinised 
work  patterns,  such  as  warm-ups  in  math  classes  and  recurring 
journal  writing  segments  and  spelling  assignments  in  English 
classes.      ^n  addition,   familiar  work  is  usually  defined  quite 
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explicitly,  and  students  are  given  a  great  deal  of  guided 
practice  with  problem  types ,  Novel  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  students  to  assemble  information  or  processes  in  ways 
that  have  not  been  demonstrated  to  them  in  advance. 

When  familiar  work  is  being  done,  the  flow  of  classroom 
activity  is  typically  quite  smooth  and  well  ordered.  Tasks  are 
initiated  easily  and  quickly,  work  involvement  and  productivity 
are  typically  high,  and  most  students  are  able  to  complete 
tasks  successfully.  When  novel  work  is  being  done,  activity 
flow  is  slow  and  bunipy.  In  comparison  to  lessons  with  familiar 
work,  introductions  to  novel  tasks  are  lengthy  and  work 
involvement  and  productivity  are  sometimes  low.  Indeed^  rates 
for  student  errors  and  noncompletion  of  work  are  high  when 
novel  work  is  assigned.  Finally,  students  sometimes  respond  to 
the  ambiguity  and  risk  involved  in  novel  work  by  negotiating 
directly  with  teachers  to  increase  the  explicitnesa  of  product 
specifications  or  reduce  the  strictness  of  grading  standards* 
Many  teachers  avoid  strug^g^les  over  work  demands  by  what  might 
be  called  anticipatory  management  of  the  curriculum-  This 
phase  simply  means  that  a  teacher  excludes  novel  work  from  the 
curriculum  or  creates  a  highly  familiarized  task  environment  to 
smooth  out  possible  workplace  tensions  in  advance .  In  sum, 
novel  work  stretches  the  limits  of  classroom  management  and 
intensifies  the  complexity  of  the  teacher's  task  of  orchestrat- 
ing classroom  events,  in  response  to  these  pressures  on  work 
flow  in  the  classroom,  teachers  often  redefine  or  simplify  task 
demands  or  they  reduce  risk  by  softening  accountability, 

This  discussion  points  to  the  fact  that  meaning  is  often 
vulnerable  in  lessons  because  of  the  management  pressures  that 
shape  classroom  events ,  This  problem  is  likely  to  be  espe- 
cially large  in  classes  of  students  who  l£ick  either  the 
inclination  or  the  ability  to  do  academic  work  successfully. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  flow  of  activity  is  often  not  smooth 
and  has  little  power  to  hold  students '  attention.  Koutinised 
and  predictable  work,  therefore,  often  "fits"  management 
demands  better.  At  the  same  time,  work  that  fails  to  establish 
a  semantic  framework  that  organises  and  integrates  the  pieces 
of  curriculum  will  not  enable  students  to  develop  the  capacity 
to  do  school  work  independently.  Constructing  work  that  ade- 
quately represents  the  curriculum  and  can  be  accomplished  by 
students  remains,  then,  a  fundamental  problem  in  teaching  at 
all  levels ,  including  compensatory  education  programs , 
Solutions  to  this  problem  will  require  increases  in  our 
understanding  of  curriculum  representations  and  classrooms. 
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In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  underscore  the  central 
message  of  these  curriculum  and  instruction  papers  for  compen- 
satory education.  These  papers  make  a  case  that  thp  eonven- 
l;ional  wisdom  of  Instructional  design  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion is  wrong.  Mastery-type  plans  with  their  emphasis  on  small 
steps  through  the  content  may  well  prepare  students  to  do  well 
on  standardised  achievement  tests  -  But  serious  questions  are 
being  raised  concerning  the  validity  of  this  criterion  for 
judging  what  students  know  and  are  able  to  do  -  Compensatory 
students  are  getting  higher  scores  on  standardized  tests ,  but 
their  ability  to  do  school  work  independently  is  not  improving- 
These  papers  suggest  that  the  instructional  designs  typical  of 
^rompensatory  education  fragment  the  cxirricular  experiences  of 
students  and,  thus ,  fail  to  provide  them  with  the  coherent 
mental  representations  necessary  to  do  school  work.  This 
effect  would  appear  to  be  especially  large  when  students  are 
grouped  apart  from  their  peers  for  remedial  instruction.  Under 
such  circumstances ,  the  content  and  the  norms  of  behaviors  in 
low-achieving  groups  is  clearly  not  geared  to  advancement  into 
regular  school  programs. 

If  taken  seriously,  this  message  calls  for  a  radical 
revision  of  compensatory  education  and  a  redirection  of  program 
efforts  at  the  school  level.  In  particular,  we  need  to  shift 
our  emphasis  from  fragmentation  to  coherence  and  from  differen- 
tiation to  integration.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  optimistic 
that  such  a  redirection  will  occur  -  There  is  likely  to  be 
cons iderable  compat ibi 1 i ty  between  the  opera ti ng  requi remen ts 
of  Chapter  1,  with  its  emphasis  on  performance  and  accountabil- 
ity, and  the  mastery  approach  to  designing  instructional 
programs ,  A  redirection  at  the  level  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  is  likely  to  require  a  fundamental  change  in  how 
Chapter  1  itself  is  designed  and  administered, 
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PAiyENT  INVOLVEMENT  STRATEGIES:     A  NEW 
EMPHASIS  ON  TitADITIONAL  PARENT  ROLES 


Introduction 


Research  has  consistently  shown  family  background  to  be 
among  the  most  important  influences  predicting  a  child's 
performance  in  school  (Coleman  et  al - ,  1966 ^  Jencks  et  al  - , 
1972;  Hosteller  &  Moynihan,  1972) .  More  recent  studies  have 
begun  to  identify  the  family  attitudes  and  behaviors  that 
mediate  these  effects  (Walberg,  198^,;  Hanson  &  Ginsburg,  1985; 
Etzioni,  1934) -  Yet  despite  the  increased  knowledge  about  the 
importance  of  the  home  environment,  only  a  few  examples  exist 
of  intervention  strategies  that  have  succeeded  in  altering  this 
environment  in  ways  that  promote  a  child's  educational  develop- 
ment. 

This  paper  proposes  a  new  emphasi.s  on  home-based  parental 
involvement ,  one  that  takes  a  realistic  approach  to  the  roles 
accessible  to  parents  of  low-achieving  children,  given  poten- 
tial limitations '  on  their  skills  and  time.  This  apcroach  is 
based  on  encouraging  parents  to  use  everyday  activiti  in  the 
home  to  develop  in  their  children  behavior  and  rttitudes  that 
prToraote  academic  achievement  in  school.  These  approaches  are 
available  to,  and  have  effectively  used  by  al7--  types  of 
parents .  This  approach  differs  from  that  endorsed  in  past 
legislation  for  parents  of  Title  I  children, 

The  Title  I  program  targeted  supplemental  services  on 
educationally  lowT>er formers  who  resided  in  low-in?ome  areas , 
in  part  because  these  children  were  considered  less  likely  to 
have  the  same  educational  opportunities  at  home  as  other 
children-  This  deficit  model  of  the  home  reflects  the  origins 
of  the  compensatory  education  program  during  the  ''War  on 
Poverty*'  period  in  the  mid-1960s .  Now  known  as  Chapter  I  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1 98 1 ,  the 
program  retains  its  original  purpose- 
While  Title  I  largely  ignored  the  natural  role  of  parents 
as  their  children's  mentor  and  guardian  in  the  home ,  it 
stressed  a  major  role  for  parents  in  the  school.  This  school 
role  was  more  the  result  of  evolving  events  than  of  particular 
provisions  in  the  original  legislation ^  Indeed,  the  1965 
legislation  that  spawned  Title  I  simply  required  parents  to 
generally  be  "involved"  in  developing  local  projects  applica- 
tions . 

Initial  evaluations  of  learning  gains  of  compensatory 
education  participants  were  quite  disappointing.  However , 
investigations  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense   and  Education  Fund 
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(1969)  found  that  recipient  schools  and  districts  abuse  of  the 
use  of  compensatory  education  program  could  be  identified.  It 
was  reported^  instead*  that  Federal  money  flowed  for  peripheral 
expenditures  such  as  band  uniforms  *  swimming  pools  *  carpeting 
principal*s  offices  and  building  conatruction. 

The  extensive  abuses  of  legislative  intent  led  to  tighter 
Federal  legislation  and  regulations  that  included  expanded 
parental  oversight  -  In  1971  *  Parent  Advisory  Councils  ( PACs ) 
were  legislated  at  the  district  level  •  In  1974  ^  the  law  was 
changed  to  require  councils  at  the  school  level  as  well^  with 
members  of  all  councils  to  be  selected  by  parents .  Then^  in 
1978*  the  legislation  specified  that  "••,each  local  educational 
agency  shall  give  each  advisory  council  which  it  establishes*  • 
responsibility  for  advising  it*  in  planning  for^  and  implemen- 
tation and  evaluation  of  its  programs  and  projects  assisted 
xmder  this  title"    Section  125(b),   {?,L-  95-561), 

Parental  oversight ,  however ,  was  not  limited  to  ensuring 
only  that  compensatory  education  services  reached  the  intended 
beneficiaries  -  It  also  meant  that  some  parent  groups  were 
given  oversight  approval  of  the  curriculum  and  the  budget 
itself .  In     1979 ,     the     Systems     Development  Corporation 

(Melaragno,  Lyons,  &  Sparks,  198l)  found  that  60  percent  of  the 
district-level  cofusmittees  reviewed  or  signed  off  on  all  or  part 
of  the  budget • 

As  parent  conunittees  became  established,  funds  were  also 
set  aside  to  pay  parents  for  their  time  and  to  finance  expenses 
and  trips  for  parent  group  meetings-  The  1976  study  of  Title  I 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (niE)  identified 
assistance  to  parent  groups  as  the  largest  single  support 
service  expense  *  outweighing  expenses  for  food,  nutrition ^ 
health  or  counseling. 

Along  with  tae  growth  of  PACa^  the  use  of  parents  as  aides 
in  the  classroom 'emerged  as  another  type  of  school-based  parent 
activity-  In  1980*  case  studies  at  16  school  districts 
conducting  Title  I  proj  ects  ^  revealed  that  parent  aides  were 
found  at  75  percent  of  the  sites  (Melaragno  et  al.»  193J^- 

The  duties  fulfilled  by  the  parent  aides  indicated  that 
the  most  prevalent  activities  were  directly  associated  with 
instruction.  However^  it  is  not  clear  that  parents  of  Title  I 
students  are  most  equipped  to  handle  this  type  of  teaching 
assignment  in  the  school. 

The  education  amendments  uf  1981  brought  about  a  change  in 
Federal  requirements  that  eliminated  the  need  for  local  school 
systems  to  establish  formal  advisory  councils.  This  elimina- 
tion came  about  as  part  of  general  Federal  efforts  across  a 
number  of  social  programs  to  return  more  control  over  program 


decisions  to  local  officials*  More  recently  iisw  Department  of 
Education  regulations  represent  a  clarification  of  policies 
toward  parent  involvement  -  Although  thesR  regulations  list 
PACs  and  other  school-based  strategies  as  permissilJle  parent 
activities ,  the  regulations  stress  a  more  traditional  home- 
'based  role  for  parents. 

While  there  is  a  legitimate  role  for  school-based  acclivi- 
ties involving  parents,  particularly  in  monitoring  compliance 
with  Federal  regulations ,  there  are  also  inherent  problems. 
First ,  the  formation  of  PACs  for  a  multiplicity  of  Federal 
categorical  programs,  including  Title  !»  is  excessively 
burdensome  to  school  officials ,  The  schools*  and  districts* 
solicitation  of  parental  involvement  is ,  at  first ,  time- 
consuming  and  then  administratively  awkward  and  complex.  Even 
if  PACs  are  successfully  begun,  the  results  of  parent  partici- 
pation in  PACs  are  not  overwhelming.  According  to  the  Sustain- 
ing Effects  Study,  only  lA  percent  of  parents  in  Title  I 
schools  were  PAC  members  (Hinckley,  1979). 

Second,  Federal  requirements  for  the  involvement  of  PACs 
in  program  governance  activities  such  as  project  planning, 
implementation,  and  evalxaatlon  place  low-income  parents  in  a 
awkward  position.  While  they  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  ir  chi  Idren  are  l  earning  in  s  chool ,  they  may  have 
difficulty  making  decisions  on  specific  issues  of  school 
operations,  such  as  assessing  the  adequacy  of  curriculum.  Yet 
the  legislated  purpose  of  PACs  is  for  this  type  of  involvement* 

The  use  of  low^income  parents  as  Title  I  aides  is  also 
problematic.  These  parents,  who  are  most  likely  to  have  little 
or  no  higher  education,  are  being  used  for  instructional 
purposes ,  in  1976,  it  was  found  that  24  percent  of  compensa- 
tory education  ir^tniction  was  provided  by  paraprof essionals , 
compared  with  only  4  percent  of  regular  instruction  (NIE, 
1977).  In  essence,  disadvantaged  children  are  being  exposed  to 
teachers  with  tar  less  education  than  children  in  the  main" 
stream  curriculum.  Yet ,  disadvantaged  children  are  exactly 
those  students  who  most  need  professional  attention. 

Finally,  the  format 'Ion  of  PACs  for  parents  of  disadvan- 
taged children  is  segregative.  While  compensatory  students 
spend  no  more  than  one-fifth  of  their  school  day  in  Title  I 
activities,  by  forming  a  PAC  their  parents  deal  only  with  this 
fragment  of  their  education  and  remain  isolated  from  the 
goings-on  of  the  total  school  program.  Indeed,  Title  I  parents 
remain  insulated  from  the  major  parr:"f;.t-school  groups,  such  as 
the  PTA,  who  are  concerned  with  overall  educational  quality • 
Only  through  parental  participation  in  groups  concerned  with 
whole-school  progress  will  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
Ije  met. 
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This  paper  exanines  parental  involvement  strategies  that 
emphasize  traditional  home-based  activities ,  Since  the 
environment  of  low-  and  high-achieving  students  often  differs 
in  ways  that  are  important  for  assessing  home-based  strategies, 
we  begin  with  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  low 
achievers  over  which  parents  can  exert  influence  and  which 
research  shows  can  affect  student  achievement. 


Char  act  eriEti:'.C5-  of  Low  AjShi^vf^rw  Over 
\p>if^h  Ifiayei^Hs  Can  FvQirt  Influence 


There  are  many  reasons  why  a  student  fails  to  learn  in 
school-  Some  may  have  to  do  with  a  student's  innate  abilities. 
Others  may  have  to  do  with  school  inputs,  such  as  the  quality 
of  teachers,  class  size,  or  course  content.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  causes  of  Icwer  student  performance  are  related  to 
characteristics  over  which  parents  could  exert  control.  As 
Iverson  and  Walberg  (19S2)  note,  academic  ability  and  achieve- 
ment are  more  closely  linked  to  the  measures  of  some  process 
and  intellectual  stimulation  variables  than  to  parental 
socioeconomic  status  indicators,  and  the  process  variables  are 
"changeable  and. . .merit  constructive  efforts  to  improve 
them- . (p-  151) . 

These  characteristics  over  which  parents  could  have  some 
influence  and  which  are  effective  in  promoting  learning  are  the 
ones  that  we  seek  to  identify  in  this  section  so  as  to  point 
the  way  for  recommendations  on  appropriate  parental  involvement 
efforts.  Four  characteristics  are  considered:  student  values, 
behavior  in  school,  use  of  time,  and  access  to  educational 
resources  outside  the  school . 

Student  Values 

Students '  values  determine  what  youngsters  believe  is 
important  in  their  life.  Hence,  valnes  establish  priorities 
and  direct  student  energies.  Students  who  have  priorities  that 
emphasize  success  in  school  will  expend  the  effort  required  to 
learn.  For  others  who  focus  on  more  immediate  pleasures , 
school  work  may  take  a  backseat  to  other  activities  -  Values 
are  learned  and  students  tend  to  assume  the  values  of  those 
close  to  them,  and  hence,  parents  and  friends  have  much  to  do 
with  shaping  their  values  orientation* 

A  recent  study  (Hanson  &  Ginsburg,  1985 )  underscored  the 
importance  of  traditional  values  as  a  predictor  of  academic 
achievement-  It  identified  student,  parent,  and  peer  values  to 
be  Important  predictors  for  academic  success.  Students'  values 
included  belief  in  the  work  ethic,    taking  responsibility  for 
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one's  own  actions  and  religious  values ,  Parents'  values 
focused  on  their  general  level  of  encouragement  and  concern, 
attributes  which  encourage  responsible  behavior  in  their 
children  -  Peers  *  values  emphasized  the  importance  they 
attached  to  education,  and  thus ,  reinforce  a  student 's  own 
efforts  to  succeed  in  school. 

Examining  15,000  high  school  sophomores,  this  study  found 
that  these  traditional  values ,  as  predictors  of  academic 
success  as  measured  by  a  standardised  achievement  test,  were 
twice  as  important  as  family  economic  or  educational  back- 
ground •  Moreover,  the  greater  relative  importance  of  value 
characteristics  held  up  when  the  outcome  measure  was  changed  to 
grades  in  school  or  to  educational  improvement  between  the 
sophomore  and  senior  years • 

Mayeske's  (1973)  extensive  reanalysis  of  the  Coleman 
report  identified  three  motivational  variables  as  playing  a  key 
role  in  student  achievement  -  These  were  student  and  parent 
educational  expectations  of  students ,  attitudes  toward  hard 
work  and  responsibility  as  antecedents  of  success,  and  partici- 
pation in  educational  supportive  activities  in  the  home.  Also, 
parental  encouragement  for  education  has  been  shown  by  Sewell 
and  Hauser  (1972)  to  have  a  "net  value"  of  six-'tenths  of  a  year 
of  higher  education  when  other  factors  are  controlled ,  These 
authors  note  the  importance  for  higher  education  attainment  of 
peer  expectations,  or  having  friends  who  plan  on  attending 
college  - 

Freeman  ( 1985)  has  found  that  another  value  variable — 
religiosity — is  important  in  affecting  the  extent  to  which 
disadvantaged  ghetto  youths  hold  a  job  when  they  leave  school. 
He  notes  that  religiosity  is  not  just  an  indicator  of  who  are 
"good  kids",  but  that  at  least  some  part  of  the  impact  is 
causal. 

Recent  evidence  of  the  influence  which  traditional  values 
can  exert  to  enable  students  to  overcome  barriers  to  success  is 
offered  in  a  study  of  Asian  refugees  to  this  country  (Caplan, 
1985) ,  These  families  come  to  this  country  often  with  few 
material  possessions ,  little  formal  education,  and  not  knowing 
the  English  language.  Investigation  of  the  correlates  of  their 
accomplishments  attributed  maich  of  the  academic  success  of  the 
refugee  children  to  family  values  brought  from  Indochina,  The 
three  values  rated  as  most  important  by  95  percent  of  the 
Indochinese  families  were  educational  achievement ,  a  cohesive 
family  and  a  belief  in  hard  work.  The  author  concludes  that 
"these  data  suggest  that  cultural  values  and  family  centered 
achievement  orientations  and  strategies  can  determine  high 
levels  of  educational  achievement,  even  where  income  and  formal 
education  resources  are  minimal"  (p-  50) - 


Bloom's  (1935)  study  of  the  most  gifted  and  talented 
students  in  our  society  confirms  the  importance  of  parental 
reinforcement  of  students '  efforts  as  a  factor  for  even  our 
best  students  to  succeed-  Bloom  observed  that  many  of  the  most 
successful  students  were  not  possessed  with  unique  brilliance. 
Rather ,  what  distinguished  them  from  others  was  an  enormous 
drive  for  success  and  perfection.  The  author  cites  parental 
support  as  a  major  source  of  this  drive.  Other  research 
(Weiner,  1973)  Suggests  that  even  for  less  able  students,  extra 
effort  can  overcome  the  handicap  of  low  ability. 

The  importance  of  values  orientation  as  a  predictor  of 
educational  success  is  particularly  significant  for  partici- 
pants in  compensatory  education.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
characteristics  over  which  all  parents ,  regardless  of  their 
education  or  income,  could  exert  control- 

Behavior  in  School 

Students*  behavior  affects  achievement,  and  is,  in  turn, 
affected  by  parental  input.  Students  who  fail  to  follow 
instructions,  frequently  interrupt  class,  or  are  in  trouble 
with  the  law  are  not  likely  to  possess  the  self -discipline  to 
meet  academic  challenges  -  Recent  research  supports  the  link 
between  poor  discipline  and  low  academic  performance- 

Low-achieving  ( i -e - ,  lowest  quartile )  high  school  sopho- 
mores are  60  percent  more  likely  to  cut  class  compared  with 
high  achievers ,  25  percent  more  likely  to  be  viewed  by  their 
friends  as  troublemakers,  and  20  percent  more  likely  to  be  in 
trouble  with  the  law, 

A  study  by  Myers,  Milne,  Baker,  and  Ginsburg  (1986 ) 
demonstrated  that  misbehavior  among  sophomore  students  had 
negative  effects  on  their  grades  as  sophomores.  Further, 
misbehavior  affected  the  learning  that  occurred  between 
sophomore  and  senior  years;  this  is  an  important  finding  in 
demonstrating  that  student  misbehavior  is  causally  connected  to 
lower  achievement.  In  case  studies  of  low-achieving,  poor 
ghetto  children,  Clark  ( 1983)  observed  that  "rules  for  house- 
hold conduct,  vhen  they  exist,  tend  to  be  nebulous  and  contra- 
dictory or  sporadically  enforced"  (p-  19A)» 

Lack  of  discipline  has  consequences  that  are  not  limited 
to  the  problem  student-  Learning  does  not  effectively  take 
place  in  a  climate  of  fear  or  when  there  are  freQuent  classroom 
disruptions-  Moreover,  it  is  the  disadvantaged  student  who  is 
the  most  likely  victim-  For  example.  Blacks  and  Hispanics  were 
more  than  twice  as  likely  as  Whites  to  be  the  victims  of 
serious  assaults  at  school  (NIE,  1978)-  Equal  opportunity  for 
minorities  should  include  the  right  to  attend  orderly  schools. 
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Thus ,  parents  and  students  have  good  reason  in  judging 
school  discipline  as  a  major  problem  confronting  our  schools . 
In  16  of  the  last  17  Gallup  Opinion  Polls  (Gallup,  1985), 
parents  ranked  lack  of  school  discipline  as  their  number  one 
problem.  When  Goodlad  ( 19S2 )  surveyed  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  as  to  their  ''one  biggest  problem,  •*  student 
misbehavior  was  listed  niimber  one  by  junior  high  school 
students ,  and  alcohol  and  drug  use — a  related  problem —  was 
rated  first  by  high  school  seniors- 

Research  has  connected  a  student's  lack  of  discipline 
problems  with  the  values  described  above,  and  with  parents  * 
influence  on  these  values  -  Hanson  and  Ginsburg  ( 1965 )  found 
than  students  are  less  likely  to  be  a  discipline  problem  if 
they  hold  positive  values  related  to  personal  responsibility , 
religion,  and  high  educational  expectations ,  if  their  parents 
are  concerned  and  monitor  their  behavior,  and  if  they  choose 
friends  who  value  education ,  Thus ,  promoting  positive  values 
in  children  ia  also  an  important  strategy  for  controlling 
misbehavior. 

It  r.-s  a  strategy  open  to  all  parents-  Earlier  researchers 
(e.g-,  Cloward  &  Ohlin,  1960)  suggested  that  the  poor  sociali- 
zation and  academic  deficiencies  brought  to  school  by  lower- 
class  students  made  them  more  prone  to  fail  in  school  and  then 
to  become  behavior  problems.  Later  research  (Polk  £c  Halferty, 
1966)  found  surprisingly  little  class  difference  in  the 
backgrounds  of  delinquents  and  non-delinquents ,  Coleman  ( et 
al  - ,  1982 )  notea  that  ''the  family  structure  and  authority  has 
clearly  weakened  in  recent  years, . , there  appears  to  be  a 
reduced  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  regarding  their 
adolescent  children  as  full  members  of  their  family  subject  to 
their  attention  and  authority,  and  a  reduced  willingness  on  the 
part  of  adolescents  to  being  subject  to  family  constraints  and 
obligations"  (p,  190) ,  Parents  can  take  active  measures  to 
reverse  this  trend - 

Students  Use  of  Their  Out-of-School  Time 

One  of  the  robust  findings  of  the  school  effectiveness 
literature  is  that  the  amount  learned  is  related  to  the  time 
classrooms  devote  to  instruction  ^nd  that  substantial  differ- 
ences in  learning  time  take  place  among  achools  and  classrooms, 
Analogously,  the  amount  students  learn  can  be  related  to  their 
effective  use  of  time  out-of-school , 

As  early  as  1967 ,  Rankin  found  when  comparing  high- 
achieving  students  and  low^achieving  students  that  particular 
parental  behaviors  at  home  and  in  connection  with  the  school 
differ  significantly  between  these  groupa  ^  Parents  of  high- 
achieving  students  initiate  more  contact  with  their  childrens' 
school ,    provide    a    wider    variety    of    experiences    for  their 


children,  and  engage  in  activities  encouraging  achievement  such 
as  helping  with  homework  and  talking  about  school .  These 
characteristics  of  successful  families  have  been  documented  by 
others  ( Smith,  1968;  Clark,  1984;  Walberg,  19SA)  in  both 
single-  and  two-parent  homes  and  in  poor-  and  middle-class 
families  whose  children  do  well  in  school- 

It  seems  likely  that  parents  can  help  their  children's 
academic  success  through  exercising  control  over  their  leisure 
time  by  curbing  television  viewing  and  encouraging  homework, 
reading  and  conversation. 

Television.  Television  viewing  is  not  necessarily 
detrimental  to  learning .  ITounger  children  learn  vocabulary 
and,  depending  on  the  programs  watched,  students  can  learn 
about  the  surrounding  world-  Problems  occur  when  television 
watching  becomes  excessive  so  that  television  becomes  the 
primary  source  of  out-of-achool  knowledge  and  interferes  with 
more  productive  uses  of  time.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  disturb- 
ing that  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP; 
Department  of  Education,  1985)  found  that  a  full  quarter  of 
9-year-olds  watch  more  than  6  hours  of  television  per  day-  In 
general ,  television  viewing  in  excess  of  two  hours  a  day  is 
considered  detrimental  to  school  performance .  Data  from  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Survey  ( SES)  of  12, 000  nationally  represen- 
tative elementary  school  students,  grades  1  through  6 ,  demon- 
strate that  elementary  school  children  who  watched  four  or  more 
hours  of  TV  per  day  had  an  80  percent  greater  chance  of  falling 
into  the  lowest  rather  than  the  highest  quartile  of  reading 
achievement . 

Television  fosters  a  learning  process  built  around  rapid 
but  brief  presentations  of  information  rather  than  sustained 
concentration  on  material  required  for  an  in-depth  understand- 
ing of  topics.  At  the  preschool  level ,  Elkind  (1986)  suggests 
that  "the  rapid  presentation  of  material"  on  programs  such  as 
'•Sesame  Street"  and  the  "Electric  Company'*  is  much  too  fast  for 
the  information  processing  abilities  of  young  children-  These 
programs,  he  proposes,  ''have  amplified  the  attention  limita- 
tions of  young  children,"  with  negative  consequences  for  their 
reading  abilities  in  later  life .  Similarly,  Postman  ( 1 986 ) 
observes  that  TV,  with  its  emphasis  on  visual  scenes  to  provide 
information  with  frequent  commercial  interruptions,  discourages 
development  of  sustained  and  critical  thinking  skills, 

Reading.  Reading  is  basic  to  all  learning.  It  is  also  a 
subject  that  is  easily  practiced  at  home .  The  Department  of 
Education's  recent  report.  Becoming  a  Natjr>n  of  Readprfl  (NIE, 
1985)  emphasized  the  importance  of  leisure  reading .  For 
example,  their  study  of  fifth  graders  found  that  50  percent 
read  books  for  an  average  of  only  four  minutes  a  <iay »  but 
devoted   130  minutes   to   viewing  television-      Reading  at  home 
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works  to  improve  reading  achievement  scores.  To  illustrate,  an 
analysis  of  12, 000  nationally  representative  elementary  school 
students  in  the  SES  study  (Milne,  Meyers,  Rosenthal,  & 
Ginaburg,  in  press )  estimated  that  an  hour  of  reading  at  home 
each  day  would  increase  reading  achievement  scores  by  about 
one-fifth  standard  deviation  (up  to  6  percentile  points),  aft:er 
controlling  for  family  structure  and  economic  and  educational 
variables . 

Becoming  a  Nation  nf  Readers  speaks  directly  to  children 
and  parents  recommending  that: 

o  Chllrlren  should  Spend  time  in  independent  reading. 
Independent  reading,  whether  in  school  or  o^  t  of 
school,  is  associated  with  gain^  in  reading  achieve- 
ment- By  the  time  they  are  in  the  third  or  fourth 
grade,  children  should  read  independently  a  minimum 
of  two  hours  per  week.  Children's  reading  should 
include  classic  and  modem  works  of  fiction  and 
nonf iction  that  represent  the  core  of  our  cultural 
heritage . 

o        Parent?  should  aupport  school-aged  children's 

continued  growth  as  readers >  Parents  of  children  who 
become  successful  readers  monitor  their  children's 
progress  in  school... buy  their  children  books  or  take 
them  to  libraries,  encourage  reading  as  a  free  time 
activity,  and  place  reasonable  limits  on  such 
activities  as  TV  viewing. 

Hewison  and  Tizard  (1^80)  found  that  children  of  working- 
class  parents  who  listened  to  their  children  read  at  home  had 
significantly  higher  reading  performance  at  ages  7  and  8  than 
children  whose  parents  did  not  listen  to  them  reaci.  Following 
up  on  this  research,  Tizard,  Schofield,  £:  Hewison  (1982)  found 
significantly  greater  gains  in  reading  performance  for  children 
ages  6  and  7  whose  parents  listened  to  them  read  at  home  daily 
compared  with  a  group  receiving  extra  tutoring  in  school  and 
with  a  non-intervention  control  group .  This  effect  was 
observed  for  all  ability  levels  of  reading. 

Homework >  Homework  provides  students  with  extra  studying- 
The  U.S.  Education  Department's  What  Works  (1986)  concludes 
that  when  low^ability  students  do  1  to  3  hours  of  homework  a 
week,  their  grades  are  usually  as  high  as  those  of  average- 
ability  students  who  do  homework.  Similarly,  when  average- 
ability  students  do  3  to  5  hours  of  homework,  their  grades 
usually  equal  those  of  high-ability  students  who  do  no 
homework.  Further,  Walberg  (1984)  estimates  that  homework  that 
is  graded  and  commented  upon  can  have  three  times  the  effect 
that   socioeconomic  status  has  on  learnings     Homework  that  is 
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merely  assigned  can  have  an  effect  on  leaiming  comparable  to 
socioeconomic  status  - 

However,  time  spent  doing  homework  is  a  complex  variable 
to  understand.  First ,  simply  giving  students  homework  is  not 
nearly  as  valuable  as  when  it  is  accompanied  by  feedback  from 
the  teacher  (Walberg,  1984)  -  Also,  less  able  students  may 
spend  more  time  doing  homework  because  they  have  greater 
difficulty  doing  the  assignment. 

Conversing.  Parents  taking  an  interest  in  their  child's 
activities  and  talking  about  them  seems  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  enhancing  student  achievement  for  both  high  and  lov? 
achievers.  Indeed,  research  focusing  on  National  Merit 
Scholars  showed  they  all  shared  only  one  common 
characteristic — almost  every  evening  at  dinner  with  their 
parents,  they  discussed  world  events.  Clark's  (1983)  study  of 
low  achievers '  homes  observed  that  parents  found  time  for 
television,  "but  seldom  hold  family  dialogues ,  except  during 
arguments'*  (p  -   195)  * 

Building  on  the  findings  of  Becoming  a  Nation  of  Readers 
(1985) ,  What  Works  (1986)  ties  reading  with  conversing. 
"Reading  instruction  builds  on  conversational  skills.  To 
succeed  at  reading,  children  need  a  basic  vocabulary,  some 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  them,  and  the  ability  to  talk 
about  what  they  know.  Conve.^ Tng  with  children  about  the  world 
around  them  will  help  them  refl.«;ct  on  past  experiences  and  on 
what  they  will  see,  do,  and  read  ahout  in  the  future"  (p.  15). 

It  appears  that  such  family  routines  as  regularly 
scheduled  meals  provide  opportunities  for  family  interactions 
and  discussions  that  promote  learning.  Benson,  Medrich,  and 
Buckley  ( 1 980 )  note  that  family  members  eating  together  seems 
to  enhance  achievement  for  students  from  low  socioeconomic 
status  families- 

Rpaources  That.  Can  Promote  Education 

One  of  the  deficits  historically  perceived  as  being 
associated  with  need  for  compensatory  services  is  a  lack  of 
resources  in  the  home.  These  resources  include  both  human  and 
material  inputs  that  could  promote  learning.  While  some 
resources  may  not  be  available  to  families  of  compensatory 
education  students,  research  has  shown  that  academic  achieve^ 
ment  is  related  to  other  resources  that  are  available  to  all 
families . 

Books  in  the  home ,  A  number  of  studies  have  shown  the 
importance  to  achievement  of  having  books  and  other  reading 
materials  in  the  home.  The  Reading  Report  Card  (NIE,  1985) 
notes   that   "relationships  between  available  reading  materials 
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and  reading  proficiency  are  as  notable  as  those  for  level  of 
parental  education"  (p .  50) .  Other  studies  (e.g. ,  Milne  et 
al . ,  in  press )  have  shown  that ,  for  nationally  representative 
Samp] es  of  elementary  and  high  school  students ,  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement  are  both  related  to  the  number  of  books 
in  the  home.  For  example,  an  elementary  student  in  whose  home 
there  are  no  books  at  his/her  reading  level  is  15  times  more 
IJ.kely  to  be  in  the  lowest  quartile  than  in  the  highest- 
achieving  quartile;  conversely,  a  child  with  50  or  more  such 
books  is  5  ti»:^A,s  rTiOre  likely  to  be  in  the  highest-achieving 
than  in  the  lowest-achieving  quartile. 

Librarlp-S  and  Tnuaeums  _  Access  to  libraries  and  museums 
can  also  support  achievement.  As  Heyns  ( 1 97S )  f oxind,  both 
proximity  to,  and  regular  use  of,  a  library  were  correlates  of 
summer  learning  or  achievement  -  Both  variables  were  to  some 
extent  proxies  for  number  of  books  read  or  time  spent  reading 
( and  effects  therefore  diminished  when  such  controls  were 
exercised).  However,  Heyns  found  distance  to  library  from  home 
related  to  ntimber  of  books  read,  thus  indicating  that  access  to 
a  library  exerts  an  independent  influence  over  reading.  Thus, 
while  we  have  no  information  on  the  trade-offs  between  books  in 
the  home,  and  books  from  the  library,  both  clearly  can  contri- 
bute to  achievement. 

Benson  et  al ,  (1980)  also  note  that  family  visits  to  area 
cultural  centers  (museums,  aquariums,  etc.)  are  correlated  with 
achievement  across  sixth  graders .  However,  the  achievement  of 
lower  income  children  did  not  benefit  from  such  visits - 

A  placR  tn  study>  The  high  achievement  of  Japanese 
children  has  been  largely  attributed  to  their  parents*  inter- 
vention in  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  child  to  learn  at 
home  (Sava,  1985) ,  One  of  the  most  important  practices  of 
Japanese  parents  is  to  create  a  learning  atmosphere  -  For 
example,  home— study  desks  are  purchased  when  children  are  very 
young  ( 3  to  3  years  old) .  All  models  of  these  desks  have  a 
high  front  and  sides  that  minimize  distractions •  There  is  a 
built-in  study  light,  shelves,  a  clock,  electric  pencil 
sharpener,  and  calculator- 
Studies  in  the  U  - S,  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
providing  children  with  a  place  to  study.  Smith  (1968)  reports 
greater  achievement  gains  among  elementary  school  children 
whose  parents  employed  methods  such  as  providing  a  time  and 
place  at  home  for  the  completion  of  homework. 

Parents  as  aduGational  resources .  The  usefulness  of 
parents  as  educational  resources  for  their  children  depends  in 
part  on  parent  attributes  and  characteristics,  not  all  of  which 
are  subject  to  manipulation  nor  available  to  parents  of 
disadvantaged  students-     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  suggest 


that ,  for  this  target  group,  parent  activities  in  direct 
educational  instruction  with  their  children  should  not  be 
emphasised  as  the  sole  or  even  primary  method  of  parental 
involvement  - 

There  is  a  wealth  of  literature  on  the  relationship 
between  family  socioeconomic  statu:^—particularly  income  and 
education — and  student  achievement  (e,g*,  Coleman  et  al*,  1966; 
Jencks  et  al,,  1972)  •  The  recent  challenge  for  researchers  htis 
been  to  determine  how  these  effects  are  mediated — through  which 
parental  actions  on  family  processes  the  effect  takes  place . 
In  particulai  ,  authors  dealing  with  hiiman  capital  development 
(e.g, ,  Leibowitz,  1974,  1977;  Goldberg,  1977)  point  out  that 
there  are  a  number  of  mechanisms  through  which  these  family 
demographic  variables  affect  educational  outcomes ,  One  is 
inheritance  of  intellectual  ability,  not  a  manipulable  charac- 
teristic .  A  second  may  be  the  absence  of  a  father,  which 
reduces  material  and  human  resource  availability,  A  third  is 
through  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  better  educated  mother  as 
a  teacher  of  her  children  (Goldberg,  1977),  affected  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  mothers  spend  four  times  as  much  time  with 
children  as  do  fathers  (Leibowitz ,  1974) ,  These  are  all 
mechanisms  which  would  appear  to  be  primarily  available  to 
parents  of  higher  socioeconomic  status- 

However,  as  many  authors  have  noted  (Walberg,  1984,  1981; 
Bradley  &  Caldwell,  1977;  Hanson  &  Ginsburg,  1985)  these  family 
socioeconomic  and  structure  variables  can  often  be  shown  to 
account  for  less  of  the  variance  in  school  achievement  than 
family  process  or  environmental  variables .  Henderson  (1981) 
cites  the  various  reanalyses  of  the  Coleman  data  as  supporting 
a  "subtle  but  com^jelling  argument  for  parent  involvement." 
Less  subtle  and  more  compelling  are  the  numerous  studies  cited 
in  previous  sections  of  this  paper  supporting  the  fact  that 
there  are  behaviors  available  to  all  parents  that  can  make 
meaningful  contributions  to  educational  achievement.  These 
behaviors  involve  parents '  time  use ,  parents '  monitoring  of 
their  childrens '  time  use,  and  parental  inculcation  of  values. 


How  tha  School  Can  HelB 


What  used  to  be  considered  as  basic  obligations  that 
parents  had  to  fulfill  in  order  for  their  child  to  develop  and 
be  educated — the  teaching  of  values,  respect  for  authority, 
etc* — can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted.  As  James  Coleman 
noted  in  his  1985  Ryerson  lecture  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
"Traditionally,  the  school  has  needed  the  support  and  susten- 
ance provided  by  the  family,  in  its  task  of  educating  children. 
Increasingly,  the  family  itself  needs  support  and  sustenance 
from    the    school — and    througih    the    school,     from    the  other 
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families  with  children  in  the  school — in  its  task  of  raising 
children-" 

The  underlying  reasons  for  the  weakening  of  family  support 
mechaniams  are  fairly  apparent .  First ,  Coleman  haa  auggeated 
that  parents  have  leaa  aelf-intereat  in  inveating  the  peraonal 
time  and  financial  resources  to  promote  their  children's 
development.  Children  are  less  important  as  both  parents  have 
become  more  career  oriented,  work  longer  before  having  a 
family,  and  are  lesa  dependent  upon  children  for  financial 
aupport  after  retirement .  Second,  the  rise  in  one-parent 
families  and  the  related  increase  in  proportion  of  children 
from  families  in  poverty  mean  less  home  resources  to  invest  in 
children-  Third,  the  dominance  of  television  as  a  leisure 
pastime  has  eroded  traditional  parent— child  contact  through 
conversation  and  other  family  activities.  While  parents  remain 
their  child's  first  and  primary  educator,  this  role  has  largely 
been  ignored  by  professional  educators. 

Coleman  ( 1985) ,  who  recognizes  this  problem,  proposes  to 
"use  the  schools  to  strengthen  the  family's  capacity  tn  raise 
its  cihildren;  in  the  ghetto  and  the  suburbs,  it  implies  active 
involvement  of  the  school  in  helping  to  strengthen  the  norms 
that  parents  hold  for  their  children, (p-  22).  Schools 
should  also  take  initiatives  to  help  parents  siipport  their 
child's  educational  development  at  home. 

The  schools  have  been  quick  to  blame  parents  for  failure; 
U.  S  -  teachers  say  the  biggest  problem  facing  the  schools  is 
"parent  lack  of  interest  and  support"  (Gallup ,  1984) .  never- 
theless, the  schools  have  not  done  their  part  to  reach  out  and 
help  those  parents  who  want  to  become  involved.  Dorothy  Rich 
( 1985) ,  based  on  her  extensive  experience  in  home-school 
development  programs,  describes  what  she  terms  "a  teacher's 
pitfall . "  The  common  complaints  from  parents  are i  "Teachers 
don't  listen  to  us."  "They  feel  we  have  nothing  to  offer. " 
"They  don't   respect  los."    (p-  In  essence,    teachers  and 

school  officials  will  need  prodding  and  help  if  parent  involve- 
ment is  to  be  successful. 

This  section  considers  what  schools  and  communities  could 
do  to  foster  a  realistic  approach  to  parent  involvement- 

Teaching  Values 

Today,  the  teaching  of  fundamental  values — honesty, 
integrity,  responsibility,  and  the  work  ethic — in  the  public 
schools  is  controversial .  Foes  argue  that  in  our  modem 
tea-^Jio logical  and  pluralistic  society,  the  idea  that  absolute 
staTid^ards  of  conduct  can  guide  behavior  is  an  anachronism. 
They  believe  that  t>e  only  supportable  curriculiim  in  today's 
modem  world  st^ems  to  be  a  valuft-free  curriculum.     The  aim  of 


this  educational  philosophy  is  to  adapt  to  the  different 
viewpoints  embedded  in  our  pluralistic  soc■^:ety  by  creating  a 
pedagogy  in  which  all  values  are  personal  and  relative. 

This  approach  is  not  succeeding  in  its  lofty  aims  of 
improving  our  xjnderstanding  of  and  ability  to  deal  with  complex 
social  issues ,  The  basic  premises  on  which  it  is  built  are 
flawed — that  eduv^at:  on  jthould  be  value-free;  that  students  are 
able  to  evolve  thoir  own  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  without 
adult  guidance;  that  a  value-free  education  is  unbiased  in  its 
presentation  of  issues;  and,  that  this  form  of  instruction 
promotes  higher^order  thinking  and  reasoning- 

The  stark  truth  is  that  the  transmission  of  cultural 
values  by  Our  schools  has  historically  characterized  American 
education.      From  the    19th  century  McGuf fev's  Readers   to  the 

NEA  handbook,  children  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write 
through  poems  and  rhymes ,  riddles  and  essays  that  stress 
personal   and   civic   virtues .      As   Honig    (1985)    noted    in  his 

recent  book  X^ast  Chance  for  Our  Children^  "  these  texts  were 

on  to  something— the  power  of  stories  to  edify  as  they  enter- 
tain. . (p.  10) . 

The  public  schools  can  provide  that  help  again.  As  Honig 
noted,  "Indeed,  that  may  be  their  unique  and  essential  purpose 
in  the  United  States — to  bind  together  a  diverse  and  pluralis- 
tic society  by  disseminating  the  guiding  morality  that  inheres 
in  Our  best  literature  and  history"  (p*  107)* 

Recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  American  public  recog- 
nises that  the  teaching  of  fundamental  American  values  belongs 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  normal  education  curriculum-  When 
questioned  by  the  16  th  Annual  Gallup  Poll  ( 198A)  of  the 
Public ' 3  Attitudes  Toward  the  Public  School  on  the  goal  of 
.education,  the  highest  rated  response  next  to  "speaking  and 
writing  correctly, "  was  ^'to  develop  standards  of  what  is 
*right'  and  *wrong*."  An  earlier  Gallup  Poll  (1983)  revealed 
that  79  percent  of  Americans  favor  public  school  instruction 
that  deals  with  ethical  and  moral  behavior;  ainong  parents  of 
public  school  students  *  SA  percent  favored  the  teaching  of 
values  in  their  children's  schools. 

The  school's  need  to  respond  to  this  is  imperative*  They 
need  to  bring  a  message  to  their  students  that  is  consistent 
with  the  values  they  learn  In  the  home— respect  for  authority, 
the  virtue  of  hard  work  and  the  worth  of  self-discipline. 

And  this  does  not  mean  that  schools  need  to  create  a 
course  entitled  "Values  Education."  Rather,  schools  must  teach 
in  the  classroom  values  through  stories  and  studies  in  history, 
literature  and  civics.  Schools  can  undertake  policies,  such  as 
they  recently  adopted  by  the  California  system,    to  teach  the 


clad 3 lea  *  There  t^e  ideals  of  civilization  can  best  be 
illustrated . 

Vh^L^B  EXTjectcd  of  Student^ 

Alonjg  ivlth  teacIiir-'T  gtv-dents  about  the  importance  of  basic 
values  .:el;:  i  -0  to  standards  of  conduct  or  ideal.3 ,  schools  must 
rut  the  V  -..ties  into  practice ,  Students  must  know  what 's 
expected  of  them  and  they  must  be  held  re3pon:^ible  for  their 
behavior ,  Moreover,  parents  need  to  know  what  schools  expec*: 
of  their  children  so  that  they  Ciin  reinforce  these  expec'cat^'^^ns 
at  home. 

Cot^es  of  school  conduct  are  not  a  novel  idea,  but  they 
have  ill  recent  years  become  more  of  a  legal  document  to  protect 
a  school  system  and  its  employees  against  law  suits  instead  of 
a  simple  statement  of  the  schools '  eicpec  tat  ions  for  its 
students ^  For  example,  the  Boston  Safe  Schools  Commission 
( 1983) ,  established  to  reduce  high  rates  of  violence  and 
disruption,  concluded  "there  must  be  a  greater  clarity  in 
Boston  about  what  behavior  is  expected.  The  intent  of  the 
present  Code  of  Discipline  has  not  been  well  enough  understood 
or  communicated,  in  large  part  because  it  is  too  lengthy  and 
technical  in  its  language"  (p.  17), 

In  additiCii,  codes  of  school  conduct  should  be  compre- 
hensive in  scope  and  cover  expectations  regarding  academic  as 
well  as  disciplinary  conduct.  It's  not  sufficient  that  a 
student  simply  show  up  at  school  and  not  cause  trouble  to  pass. 
Students  and  their  parents  need  to  know  that  they  are  eicpected 
to  work  hard  at  their  academics ,  Past  pressures  lOr  social 
promotions  in  schools  have  discouraged  clear  comrauaication  of 
academic  expectations , 

An  acceptable  statement  of  a  school's  expectations  for  its 
students  should,  therefore,  have  at  least  the  following  four 
characteristics :  ( ± }  clear  statements  of  what  is  expected 
written  in  simple  but  specific  language;  (2)  rules  of  conduct 
covering  such  behaviors  as  attendance,  classroom  conduct,  drug 
use,  and  assaults  and  thefts;  (3)  expected  academic  conduct 
covering     sucJi     activities  average    amount    of  homework, 

completit/n  i^i;  assignments ,  and  amount  of  outside  reading;  (A) 
definite  and  consistently  enforced  penalties  for  misconduct- 

A  statement  of  expectations  for  students  is  of  little  help 
to  parents  if  they  are  unaware  of  suLh  statements ,  Unfortun- 
ately, studies  show  that  a  majority  of  parents  are  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  such  statements .  Schools  not  only  must  make 
efforts  to  ensure  that  parents  receive  statements  about  school 
policies  but  that  these  statements  are  read ,  Some  schools , 
such  as  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  have  had  greater  success  in 
achieving    parental    awareness    through    requiring    students  to 
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return  a  signed  parental  pledge  that  they,  as  parents ,  will 
reinforce  at  home ,  the  schools  *  expectations  for  student 
academic  and  discipline  behavior* 

What*a  Expected  of  Parents 

Home-based  parent  involvement  strategies  must  be  realistic 
in  what  they  set  out  to  accomplish  •  They  should  establish  a 
set  of  roles  that  a  responsible  parent  will  carry  out ,  These 
are  responsibilities  that  focus  on  attitudes  and  behaviors  < 
Some  potentially  worthy  activities ,  especially  those  involving 
direct  parent"child  instruction ,  are  simply  not  ones  that  we 
could  tiXpect  most  parents  to  undertake  <  Too  few  parents  are 
willing  or  have  the  time  required  and,  beyond  the  early  elemen- 
tary grades,  many  parents  may  not  have  the  knowledge. 

We  previously  identified  a  list  of  parent  responsibilities 
in  the  home  that  we  propose  schools  emphasize.  They  are 
supported  by  research  and  are  akin  to  the  activities  that  a 
parent  would  normally  carry  out  in  fulfilling  their  duties  as 
their  child*s  guardian,  Exainplea  included  instilling  children 
with  a  sense  of  worth  and  importance  of  accomplishment, 
promoting  good  discipline,  and  monitoring  their  child's  use  of 
time. 

Schools  can  provide  specific  guidance  as  to  wh£it  parents 
should  do  in  each  area  through  four  types  of  strategies  •  One 
is  to  establish  a  set  of  specific  ev^rvdav  activities  for 
parents  to  do  to  reinforce  their  children's  learning.  The  list 
would  include  ensuring  completion  of  homeworle,  conversing  about 
school  activities ,  limiting  a  child' s  television  viewing,  or 
encouraging  the  reading  of  books,  activities  which  all  parents 
can  manage  and  which  research  has  demonstrated  proves  effec- 
tive. Having  the  parent  sign  homework  and  keep  a  dail> 
checklist  of  their  accomplishments  in  other  activity  areas 
represents  a  simple  mechanism  by  which  many  schools  foster 
home-based  involvement* 

The  Jacksonville  school  district  implements  r.n  ^'everyday" 
activities  strategy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a 
"back— to-school-night*^  is  hosted  by  the  district*  Parents  are 
given  an  orientation  where  they  ara  told  of  their  responsibili- 
ties and  where  they  receive  a  year-long  calendar  marked  with 
major  school  and  district  events.  In  addition  to  these  events, 
the  district  marks  suggested  activities  to  do  with  the  child < 
The  calendar  is  grade-specific,  based  on  the  age  of  the 
parent* 3  child  and  the  activities  are  coordinated  with  the 
curric^.ilum.  For  example,  if  the  child  is  studying  nutrition, 
then  the  parent  is  encouraged  to  take  the  child  to  the  grocery 
store  to  study  nutritional  labels  on  the  groceries. 
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For  the  sujiuner  months*  the  Aiiierican  Fedleration  of  Teachers 
has  prepared  a  summer  calendar  for  parents .  E.^ch  day  on  the 
calendar  suggests  an  activity  that  parents  can  do  with  their 
children  to  supplement  their  schooling. 

Parents  will  also  need  encouragement  to  ^et  involved. 
Many  parents*  especially  those  who  lack  substantial  schooling, 
may  find  the  school  a  frightening  place .  Others  haven' t 
realised  the  importance,  Honig  (1985)  reports  on  some  Oakland 
public  schools  that  increased  attendance  at  parents  back-to- 
school  night  primarily  by  running  "parent  participation 
programs  like  a  political  campai^.  In  English  class*  students 
wrote  invitations  to  parents  asking  them  to  attend.  Teachers 
manned  the  contests .  Contests  were  held  pitting  one  class 
against  another*  with  each  one  having  the  highest  parental 
attendance  rates  earning  ice  cream  sundaes"  (p .  168 ) -  Tho 
result  was  that  parent  attendance  at  backet  o^school  night 
increased  from  15  to  A  5  percent  <  To  boost  attendance  at 
parent- teacher  conferences ,  volunteer  parents  called  up  those 
who  initially  failed  to  attend-  Attendance  jumped  to  65 
percent .  To  maintain  lines  of  coramunication,  teachers  sent 
home  weekly  progress  reports  with  their  children's  work  that 
parents  had  to  sign. 

Parents  may  also  need  h^lp .  Teacher  homework  hotlines 
(Fairfax  County,  Virginia;  Indianapolis,  Indiana)  in  which 
teachers  are  av&ilable  to  answer  phone  questions  respond  to  an 
immediate  need  for  information.  However*  a  more  basic  and 
continuing  need  for  aesijstance  is  suggested  in  Joyce  Epstein's 
surveys  of  firdt-  ,  third-  and  fifth-grade  parents  and  teachers 
in  Maryland  school  districts*  Four-fifths  cf  the  parents  said 
that  they  could  spend  more  time  ^'helping  their  children  at  home 
if  they  were  shown  how  to  do  specific  learning  activities 
Further,  the  study  showed  that  teachers  can  be  effective. 
Parents  of  students  whose  teachers  emphasised  parent  involve- 
ment were  more  likely  to  feel  they  should  help  their  children 
and  to  receive  most  of  their  ideas  for  home  involvement  with 
teachers  -  Dorothy  Rich  has  developed  and  successfully  tested 
an  extensive  set  of  ideas  to  assist  parents  in  helping  their 
children  at  home  through  everyday  activities < 

While  parent  contact  with  the  school  is  too  often  associ^ 
a ted  with  negative  experiences— your  child  is  in  trouble* 
please  come  to  school — parents  must  accept  their  share  of 
reSDonsibililiy  for  the^r  children's  imProa^J^-QPnduct  or  failure 
to  otherwise  meet  thtir  obligations.  Some  districts  are 
requiring  parent  attendance  at  school  as  a  condition  for 
reinstatement  from  expulsion.  In  the  case  of  controlling 
student  drug  use ,  Anne  Arundel  County  has  found  remarkably 
effective  a  policy  that  rec^uires  parents  to  come  to  school  to 
co-sign  an  anti-drug  use  pledge  with  their  child  and  to 
CO— participate  in  a  drug  counseling  program. 
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Concluaions 


While  the  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  parental 
involvement  haa  changed,  over  the  years  policy  makers  have  not 
backed  away  from  their  belief  in  the  ifDportance  of  parents  in 
educating  their  children.  Secretary  Bennett  has  made  parental 
involvement  one  of  his  major  priorities*  and  the  Department  of 
Education  is  providing  leadership,  supporting  research, 
disseminating  findings ,  and  working  through  such  Federal 
programs  as  Chapter  1  and  Title  VII  by  issuing  parent  involve^ 
ment  regulations. 

While  the  regulations  deal  In  part  with  the  more  tradi- 
tional activities  of  school  districts  related  to  parents — 
notification  of  a  child' s  selection,  establishing  parent 
advisory  councils  *  etc . —  they  also  speak  to  other  practices . 
Thus f  it  is  pointed  out  that  school  districts  may  want  to 
consider  supporting  parents  by: 

o  informing  parents  of  the  specific  instructional 
objectives  for  the  child; 

o        reporting  to  the  parents  on  each  child's  program; 

o  providing  materials  and  suggestions  to  parents  to 
help  them  promote  the  education  of  their  children  at 
home ;  and 

o  consulting  with  parents  about  how  the  school  can  work 
with  parents  to  achieve  the  program's  objectives. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Networking 
Gommunity^Based  Services,  Secretary  Bennett  stated,  "Above  all, 
I  think  it  is  now  the  j  ob  of  the  Federal  government  to  help 
recreate  the  social  and  cultural  fabric  that  used  to  give 
families  support  in  raising  children. " 
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INVOLVING  PAEENTS   IN  THE  SCHOOLS:     LESSONS  FOR  POLICY 


Deliberate,  organized  efforts  to  involve  low-income 
parents  or  the  parents  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children 
in  public  education  are  little  more  than  twenty  years  old 
CLareau  19G6).  Whereas  the  middle  and  upper  classes  long  have 
had  both  implicit  avenues  for  involvement — their  r^^ady  and 
comfortable  access  to  teachers  and  administrators—and  explicit 
means  of  participation—Parent  Teacher  Associations «  for 
example — less  advanta\ed  parents  traditionally  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  utilize  theae  modes  of  participation  {see 
Schlossmann  1976 ) . 

All  of  this  changed  significantly  in  the  inid-^1960s  as 
educators  and  policy  makers  converged  on  parental  involvement 
as  a  promising  way  to  improve  educational  outcomes  for  poor  or 
underachieving  students  and  developed  multiple  strategies  to 
promote  the  participation  of  their  parents. 

The  variety  of  parent  involvement  mechanisms  and  policies 
pursued  in  the  past  two  decades  differ  substantively* 
strategically*  and  in  their  intended  effects  -  These  diverse 
experiences  provide  means  to  examine  the  operation  of  varicns 
modes  of  parent  involvement  and  the  extent  to  which  they  met 
their  somewhat  different  obj  ectives.  This  paper  undertakes 
such  a  review  as  a  way  to  inform  current  deliberation  about 
policies  to  involve  parents  in  the  schools,  especially  parents 
of  economically  or  educationally  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Modes  of  Parent  Involvement 

Strategies  developed  to  involve  target  parent  groups  in 
the  schools  take  two  broad  forms.  One  is  largely  advisory  and 
structures  parental  involvement  through  advisory  councils  at 
the  school  or  district  level.  The  second  is  collaborative  and 
casts  parents  as  partners  in  their  youngsters'  education;  this 
mode  pursues  various  methods  for  enhancing  home/school  coopera- 
tion. 

Advisory  roles  for  parents  generally  have  been  tied  to 
Federal  parent  involvement  mandates-  Congruent  with  the 
celebrated  call  for  '*inaxiinuJJi  feasible  participation  of  resi- 
dents of  the  commiinity  served**  in  Title  II  of  the  1964 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  (P*L-  8S-452) ,  Congress  initiated 
parent  participation  requirements  in  education  programs  in  1964 
with  the  passage  of  Head  Start .  This  Federal  education 
initiative  was  followed  by  the  massive  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA;  1965),  Follow  Through  (1967),  the  Bilin* 
gual  Education  Act  (1968)  and  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children   Act    ( 1975 ) »       All   of   these   major   Federal  education 
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programs  required  that  parents  of  commimity  members  play  a  role 
in  program  development  and  implementation  at  the  local  level- 
Organized  attempts  to  develop  partnership  roles  for 
parents ,  in  contrast,  generally  have  been  a  product  of 
university— based  development  efforts  in  compensatory  education 
(see ,  e.g. ,  Gordon,  1970;  Gray,  1966;  Karnes ,  1969;  Weikart , 
1969)  or  the  result  of  individual  interests ,  policies  and 
initiative  at  the  local  level  (see,  for  example,  Berger,  1983; 
Epstein,  1984 ) •  Two  types  of  partnership  roles  have  evolved* 
One  is  school-basfed  and  solicits  parent  participation  as 
clasaroom  aides  or  school  volunteers.  The  other  is  home-based ^ 
engaging  parents  as  tutors  for  their  children.  While  these 
partnership  efforts  have  been  developed  outside  the  policy 
arena*  it  has  been  the  existence  of  a  plethora  of  Federal  and 
state  categorical  programs  that  has  provided  most  districts 
with  needed  funds  to  carry  them  out. 

Why  Involve  Parents? 

What  substantive  or  strategic  rationale  underlies  these 
parent  involvement  approaches?  Advisory  and  partnership  models 
share  common  premises  >  That  low— income  parents  have  fewer 
resources  t  apply  to  their  child's  education  (Lareau,  1986) ; 
that  minority  parents  are  less  able  or  equipped  to  participate 
in  mainstream  activities  (Deutsch,  1967;  Becker  &  Epstein, 
1982 ) ;  that  there  are  critical  social-class  differences  in 
parent-school  relations  that  disadvantage  low- income  parents 
(Ogbu,  1971 ;  Connell*  1982) ;  that  educators  see  lower-class 
parents  and  their  youngsters  differently  and  less  positively 
(Lightfoot,  1978;  McPherson,  1972;  Amato,  1980). 

However,  the  strategic  differences  in  advisory  or  partici- 
patory approaches  also  signal  different  dia^oses  of  the 
underlying  issues  _  Parent  advisory  councils  were  mandated 
primarily  to  give  increased  political  clout  to  low-income 
parents-  Reformers  such  as  Robert  F»  Kennedy  believed  that 
political  poverty  was  as  detrimental  as  economic  poverty  for 
the  success  of  many  Americans.  Reforrneis  argued  that  the 
economically  disadvantaged  needed  additional  voice  or  power  as 
well  as  financial  resources  if  educational  programs  responsive 
to  their  needs  were  to  be  developed  (see  also  Davies ,  1971 )  _ 
In  this  view,  schools  failed  to  serve  the  poor  because  their 
special  needs  and  interests  were  noi:  heard  and  attended  to  - 
Consequently,  Congress  included  a  coimrunity  involvement 
requirement  in  the  billion  dollar  Titl"  I  of  the  1965  ESEA. 
The  mandated  involvement  of  parents,  it  was  hoped,  would  make 
the  institutions  that  served  them  more  accountable.  Further, 
Congress  expected  that  mandated  participation  through  advisory 
councils  would  also  make  federally  supported  compensatory 
education  programs  more  effective  because  they  would  be  based 
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on  better  information — information  supplied  hy  parents — about 
iippropriate  programs  for  low-income  youngsters. 


Partnerflhip  models  draw  their  primary  rationale  from  the 
research  which  points  to  the  central  role  of  the  family  in  a 
child*s  academic  career  (e.g.,  Jencks  et.  al.,  1972;  Coleman, 
1966;  Bloom,  1964;  Marj orihanhs ,  1979)  and  the  necessary  inter-- 
institutional  interaction  between  school  and  family 
(Eronf enbrenner,  1979;  Leichter,  197^;  Litwack  &  Meyer,  1974; 
Rich,  1985).  This  emphasis  supports  a  different  direction  of 
influence  and  cjinraiinication.  Whereas  advisory  strategies  focus 
on  pareiits  informing  the  schools ,  partnership  initiatives 
emphasize  the  value  of  partiriipation  as  a  way  for  the  schools 
to  inform  parents  and  build  on  the  centrality  of  the  home  to 
educational  outcomes  (see,  e.g. ,  Rich,  VanDien,  &  Matt ox, 
1979) . 

Involving  parents  as  aides  or  volunteers  in  the  classroom 
presents  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  classroom  routines, 
teachers*  expect  nations  and  school  goals.  This  learning  is 
expected  to  promote  development  of  the  mutual  expectations, 
congruence  of  values  and  knowledge  often  lacking  between 
low-income  parents  and  educators  (e.g. ,  Comer ,  1982 ;  Brooif en- 
brenner,  1974;  Strodbeck,  1958;  Seeley*  1984)  and  to  promote 
the  sustained  and  meaningful  support  of  parents  for  the  schools 
(Gordon,  1979;  Keealing  &  Melaragno,  1983;  Rich  &  Jones,  1977), 

Involving  parents  as  home-based  tutors  extends  this 
rationale  of  parent  information  or  training  to  focus  on  the 
parent-child  relationship  and  the  importance  of  active  parental 
interest  in  thei:^  child' s  education.  Involving  parents  as 
tutors  not  only  provides  valuable  practice  and  skill-building 
for  youngsters  but  it  also  is  a  powerful  signal  about  the 
importance  of  education  and  parent  support  for  the  schools. 

Conaeauences  of  Pflren^  Involvement 

How  effective  have  these  various  strategies  been  in 
meeting  their  objectives?  Parent  advisory  coxincila  receive 
mi^ed  reviews.  The  general  conclusion  appears  to  he  that 
parent  councils  have  not  been  successful  either  in  awarding 
more  effective  power  to  parents  or  in  contributing  to  the 
design  and  implementation  of  morci  successful  compensatory 
education  programs  (see  e.g.,  the  review  prepared  by  Tangri  & 
Moles,  in  press). 

The  comprehensive  study  of  Title  I  carried  out  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  (  1978)  foxind  that  parent 
council  members  regularly  participated  in  needs  assessment, 
planning,  and  evaluation  in  just  one-half  of  local  projects,  in 
spite  of  Federal  regulati""n5  requiring  such  involvement .  In 
the  most  comprehensive  study  of  parental  involvement  activities 
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under  Title  I ,  Melaragno,  Lyons ,  and  Sparks  ( 1 9Z] )  foiuid  that 
the  majority  of  parent  councils  did  not  participate  in  any  form 
of  decision-making-  While  more  recent  survey  resfiarch  has 
demonstrated  somewhat  higher  levels  of  participation  in  central 
programs  decisions  (Advanced  Technology,  inc . ,  1983 ) *  case 
study  analyses  have  shown  that  "participation"  in  many  dis- 
tricts consists  of  Xittle  more  than  providing  periunctory  input 
into  detailed  plans  prev^-ously  r^Rvelop'^d  by  aflministrators 
(Melaragno  et  al»,  1981;  McLaughlin,  Shr^eids ,  fit  R'*sabek,  1985; 
Shields  Sc  McLaughlin,  in  press)- 

These  general  conclusions  raask  the  great  variability  in 
parent  council  activities  across  districts ,  however  _  Studies 
of  parent  involvement  in  compensatory  education  programs  have 
consistently  found  a  broad  ran^e  of  participation  patterns  _ 
While  parent  councils  in  many  districts  have  existed  primarily 
on  paper  or  acted  solely  as  rubber  stamps  for  administrators ' 
decisions ,  in  a  significant  number  of  communities  parents  are 
actively  involved  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
program  activities-  In  these  districts,  there  is  evidence  that 
a  number  of  reformers '  expectations  were  realised.  Melaragno 
et  al  -  ( 1981)  found  positive  effects  on  both  program  and 
students  in  districts  where  parents  were  actively  involved  in 
the  decision'-making  process  _  in  our  own  work,  we  have  found 
districts  in  which  parents  have  played  a  major  role  in  deci- 
sions ranging  from  the  choice  of  appropriate  reading  materials 
for  minority  students,  to  the  targeting  of  services  on  particu- 
lar grade  levels ,  to  the  use  of  particular  pedagogical  tech- 
niques by  teachers — decisions  which  parents ,  teachers ,  and 
administrators  agree  led  to  better  compensatory  education 
services  (Shields  &  McLaughlin,  in  preas)- 

While  significant  and  positive  influence  on  program 
practice  appears  to  be  a  rare  result  of  parental  activities , 
Important  bureaucratic  and  political  benefits  are  enjoyed  by 
many  districts  which  have  established  regular  and  systematic 
channels  for  parent  involvement  _  Bureaucratic  benefits  are 
paid  in  terras  of  the  ready  mechanism  provided  by  parent 
advisory  councils  to  structure  community  conflict,  to  channel 
that  conflict  into  a  mechanism  under  the  auspices  of  the  school 
district  (McLaughlin  et  al- ,  1985;  Shields  &  McLaughlin,  in 
press).  In  one  New  York  district,  for  example,  a  compensatory 
education  council  was  established  before  the  Federal  require- 
ment was  codified  in  order  to  deal  with  a  group  of  minority 
parents  who  had  physically  taken  over  a  school  _  To  this  day, 
the  parent  council  is  actively  involved  in  many  district 
decisions,  including  the  development  of  a  magnet  school  program 
to  desegregate  the  district-  The  same  pattern  was  repeated  in 
a  rural  California  community,  where  the  district  established  a 
well  funded  council  to  provide  an  organised  forum  for  the 
concerns  of  a  group  of  protesting  Hispanic  parents _ 


In  cases  of  intense  conflict  between  the  community  and  the 
schools,  the  incorporation  of  protesting  groups  into  the  normal 
decision— making  process  has  added  political  benefits-  AdminiS"* 
trators  in  these  districts  report  that  community  protest  is 
lessened  as  parents  come  to  xinder stand  the  difficulties  of 
developing  and  implementing  effective  programs .  At  the  same 
^.ime,  such  participation  defuses  potential  futura  conflicts  by 
ensuring  that  prograjn  decisions  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community  ( Shields  ^  McLaughlin,  in  press )  -  Ev€>n  in 
less  conflictual  districts ,  political  benefits  can  be  seen  in 
the  increased  political  support  for  the  schools  associated  with 
an  active  parent  council .  In  these  districts ,  administrators 
have  found  organised  parent  groups  to  be  powerful  political 
allies.  ^OT  example,  one  Missouri  administrator,  commenting  on 
the  continuation  of  the  district's  parent  advisory  striicture 
even  after  Federal  requirements  had  been  eliminated*  noteui  that 
the  parent  council  had  been  "instrumental  in  selling  our 
prograjn  to  the  general  commainity"  (McLaughlin  et  al- ,  1985,  p. 
151).  Or,  an  Alabania  district  has  successfully  utilized  its 
parent  advisory  council  to  lobby  for  compulsory  state  kinder- 
garten and  to  circulate  petitions  against  proposals  calling  for 
tuition  tax  credits  for  private  schools. 

Given  the  expected  educational,  bureaucratic ,  and  politi- 
cal benefits  of  organized  parent  councils,  why  have  studies 
consistently  found  many  districts  with  little  effective 
involvement?  The  nationwide  study  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Educati^m  (1978 )  concurred  with  the  analysis  of 
the  Lawyers'  Committije  for  civil  Rights  under  Law  (Silverstein 
&  Schember,  197?)  that  ambiguous  Federal  regulations  were  to 
blame  for  the  broad  variability  in  parent  activities  in  local 
projects.  Yet,  studies  carried  out  after  the  enactment  of  the 
very  specific  Title  I  amendments  in  1978  found  similar  varia- 
bility (Advanced  Technology,  inc . ,  1983 ) •  The  NIE  study  as 
well  as  the  in-4epth  analysis  of  parent  activities  by  the 
Systems  Development  Corporation  (Melaragno  et  al . ,  1981 ) 
pointed  to  administrators '  attitudes  toward  the  value  of 
parental  involvement  and  the  steps  local  districts  have  taken 
to  facilitate  such  involvement  as  key  determinants  of  parental 
activities . 

Our  most  recent  study  confirms  these  findings  ( Shields  & 
McLaughlin,  in  press) •  Compensatory  education  administrators 
who  value  parent  involvement  tend  to  run  programs  in  which 
parents  exert  a  high"-  degree  of  influence  over  programmatic 
decisions .  We  also  found  negative  relationships  between  the 
extent  of  parent  involvement  and  administrators  finding 
participation  requirements  burdensome  and  believing  parents  to 
be  apathetic. 

Similarly,  districts  with  high  levels  of  involvement  had 
established  numerous  mechanisms  to  support  parent  involvement 


activities — these  districts  were  charac  ,:erized  by  organized 
±TiC^rw±ce  training,  by  opportunities  for  conference  attendance, 
and  by  the  existence  of  district^  and  school-level  administra- 
tors charged  with  facilitating  parent  involvement. 

While  parent  and  staff  attitudes  and  district  structures 
are  clearly  associated  with  variance  in  parental  involvement 
activities ,  our  in-depth  case  study  analyses  point  to  the 
community  context  as  the  overriding  determinant  of  parental 
participation  patterns  (Shields  &  McLaughlin,  in  press } .  Ehie 
to  economic  and  demographic  factors ,  certain  communities  have 
attracted  and  supported  specific  minority  groups.  Characteris- 
tics of  these  groups,  their  size,  stability,  and  the  extent  of 
their  organization  establish  the  specific  context  for  parent 
activities  in  the  schools.  The  type  of  staff  hired  to  work  in 
the  schools ,  this  staff's  attitudes  toward  the  value  of 
community  input,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  district  has 
worked  to  facilitate  parent  involvement  are  all  related  to  the 
relationship  between  these  groups  and  the  schools. 

In  those  districts  where  a  sisaable  and  stable  minority 
group  has  confronted  the  schools  through  protest  activity, 
organized  channels  for  involvement  through  the  Title  I  and 
Chapter  1  programs  he*^  worked  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
administration  and  the  community.  In  districts  where  an 
unstable  and  unorganized  minority  group  has  never,  or  only 
occasionally  confronted  the  schools,  administration  officials 
have  found  the  parental  advisory  requirements  to  be  burdensome 
and  potentially  threatening.  Finally,  in  those  districts  in 
which  community/ school  relations  have  remained  cooperative 
(frequently  ethnically  homogeneous  communities) ,  the  parental 
involvement  activities  have  been  perceived  as  a  burdensome  and 
wholly  unnecessary  compliance  exercise. 

Results  frora  partnership  approaches  are  mixed  as  well  • 
Evidence  is  consistent  that,  whatwer  its  benefits  to  middle 
and  upper  income  parents ,  a  school -based  partnership  model 
(classroom  aides,  volunteers,  room  mothers,  etc<>  is  not  always 
effective  for  low-income  parents .  Low-income  parents  are 
reluctant  to  become  involved  :'.n  school  activities,  don't  see 
school-site  involvement  as  especially  appropriate,  and  further, 
have  difficulty  finding  time  for  these  daytime  activities  given 
the  press  of  job  and  childrearing  responsibilities ,  Some 
commentators  note  the  ironic  result  of  school"based  partnership 
models  from  the  perspective  of  low-income  parents .  These 
strategies  actually  can  increase  the  disadvantaged  status  of 
low-income  parents  relative  to  their  more  advantaged  peers  (see 
Toomey,  undated  a).  The  inequality  widens  because  participat- 
ing middle-income  parents  often  gain  knowledge  and  mutuality  o£ 
goals ,  as  planners  hoped,  while  non-participating  lower-income 
parents  do  not* 
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Evidence  on  this  point ,  however  is  inconsistent .  While 
the  Australian  studies  reported  by  Toomey  found  that  middle- 
class  parents  benefitted,  thereby  increasing  the  differences 
between  them  and  the  lower-income  parents,  Epstein  (1984)  found 
that  parent  Involvement  at  the  school  site  did  not  affect 
significantly  parents'  (largely  mlddle^class )  responses  to  the 
school  program  or  evaluation  of  teachers'  qualities.  Examining 
these  data,  Epstein  { in  press  *  p .  19)  concludes :  "(i Involve- 
ment of  parents  at  school  may  help  teachers  or  administrators 
fulfilling  their  teaching  and  other  duties,  but  does  not  affect 
most  parents  attitudes  and  reactions  to  the  school  or  teacher." 

Involvement  of  parents  as  home^based  tutors,  in  contrast, 
appears  to  provide  multiple  and  direct  benefits  for  low^income 
parents ,  youngsters  and  their  teachers  (Seeley ,  198 A ;  National 
Education    Association,  Tangri     fit    Moles,     in    press) - 

Parents  who  have  taken  on  a  tutoring  role  report  that  they 
understand  more  about  the  school — its  programs ,  goals  and 
expectatic»ns — that  they  feel  more  comfortable  approaching  their 
child's  teacher,  and  that  their  parenting  role  has  been 
enhanced.  For  example,  Epstein  (in  press )  finds  clear  and 
measurable  effects  of  parent  tutoring  on  parents'  awareness  and 
understanding  about  school. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  these  parental  efforts  pay 
off  for  students .  Epstein  (1984 )  reports  consist  .;nt  and 
enduring  gains  in  students '  reading  scores  as  a  insult  of 
parent  tutoring  activity.  Earlier  studies  (e.g. ,  Rich,  1976; 
Goodson  &  Hess ,  1975 )  also  underscore  the  value  of  involving 
parents  in  a  tutorial  mode  as  a  way  to  raise  the  academic 
achievement  of  low-income  youngsters .  Further,  Epstein  ( 1983 , 
p  -  A3 )  finds  that  active  home-ba3ed  strategies  are  successful 
in  obviating  the  fall-uff  of  parent  involvement  as  children 
move  up  through  the  grades .  Whereas  parents  of  all  social 
classes  tend  to  reduce  their  school-based  involvement  as  well 
as  their  involvement  at  home  as  their  children  move  out  of  the 
primary  grades,  parent  interest  and  participation  can  be 
sustained  despite  grade  level  through  some  home-based  activi^ 
ties . 

Benefits  of  home-based  activities  are  evident  at.  school , 
too*  Teachers  say  that  they  gain  valuable  insights  about  their 
students  and  their  home  environment,  especially  when  home 
visits  are  part  of  the  tutoring  effort .  For  example ,  one 
teacher  commented  that  a  single  home  visit  early  in  the  school 
year  provided  "alx  weeks  of  knofWledge"  about  the  child — 
knowledge  that  enabled  her  to  be  a  more  effective  teacher 
(Epstein  &  Becker,  198Z,  p.  HO). 

Lespite  the  apparent  benefits  associated  with  home-based 
parent  involvement  activities ,  the  extent  to  which  they  occur 
depends   upon   the   interest   and   the   initiative   of  particular 
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teachers  (Epstein  &  Becker,  1982) ,  Where  teachers  take 
leadership  and  responsibility  in  establishing  and  supporting  a 
parent  partnership  in  the  home,  the  positive  results  reported 
are  seen.  However,  most  teachers  have  limited  interest  in  such 
activity,  believing  that  low-income  parents  cannot  or  will  not 
participate  in  their  child's  academic  work  or,  further,  that 
their  participation  (even  if  forthcoming)  would  not  pay 
dividends  for  the  student  <  For  example,  Epstein  < 1983 ,  p,  i ) 
found  teachers  who  did  not  uqe  parent  involvement  tended  to 
believe  that  parents  with  less  education  could  not  or  would  not 
assist  with  learning  activities  at  home,"  Epstein  also  found 
that  teacher  attiUudes  about  the  value  of  parent  involvement 
could  be  influenced  by  increased  exposure  to  parents  with  a  lov 
level  of  education.  Her  data  show  that  increased  parent 
involvement  in  the  school  is  associated  with  an  increased 
belief  in  and  focus  on  parent  involvement  in  the  home. 

Thus  most  teachers  apparently  conclude  that  investing 
effort  in  home-based  partnerships  ia  not  worth  their  time.  The 
chicken-  and-egg  problem  associated  with  advisory  councils 
emerges  here  too.  That  is ,  teachers  who  think  low^income 
parents  can  play  a  meaningful  role  in  their  child 's  education 
talice  the  initiative  to  support,  that  role;  those  who  don't, 
won't. 

In  summary,  school-hased  parent  involvement  strar.^gies 
appear  to  have  limited  direct  value  for  low-income  parents , 
whereas  strategies  such  as  parent  tutoring,  which  move  the  site 
of  interaction  to  tha  home,  seem  to  yield  positive  outcomes  for 
all  participants,  students,  parents  and  teachers. 

These  findings  thus  belie  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
low-income  parents  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  take  an 
active,  substantive  role  in  their  child's  education.  They  also 
point  to  tiie  importance  of  involvement  strategies  that  reach 
out  to  low^income  parents ,  instead  of  assuming  parental 
initiative • 

This  is  understandable  when  we  consider  that  interaction 
bstween  home  and  school,  between  parent  and  teacher,  is  a 
aonatruetpd  reality  which  necessarily  reflects  the  attitudes , 
beliefs  and  knowledge  of  each  party*  Low^income  parents  are 
less  likely  than  are  their  middle-class  counterparts  to  feel 
welcome  bk  the  school  site,  to  feel  thrit  they  h-ive  something  of 
value  to  offer,  or  to  feel  that  their  voict.  in  educational 
discussion  is  legitimate  (Lareau,  198A)  -  Bec:^iise  of  these 
attitudes  and  beliefs ,  Involvement  strategies  which  require 
parents  to  take  the  initiative,  or  which  locate  the  site  of 
interaction  at  the  school,  predictably  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  involving  low-income  parents ,  They  are  involvement  prac- 
tices played  almost  entirely  by  the  **rules"  of  the  school  or 
educators ,  Home— based    strategies ,     in    contrast,  function 


according  to  the  rules  of  low-income  parents — they  foi^us  on 
their  child ,  they  locate  the  interaction  in  the  home ,  they 
build  parents '  slcills  and  confidence  as  participants ,  they 
accommodate  the  demands  on  the  time  and  energy  of  low-income 
parents  (Toomey,  undated  b;  Berger,  1963)- 

A  RoIe  for  Policy? 

Thinking  about  a  role  for  policy  requires  response  to  at 
least  three  broad  questions  about  parent  involvement :  Does  it 
work?  Should  it  be  a  policy  priority?  Is  it  a  feasible  target 
for  policy? 

Does  it  work?  Evidence  generated  over  the  past  twenty 
years'  efforts  to  involve  parents  through  diverse  strategies 
generally  is  positive •  Where  parent  involvement  models  have 
been  implemented  according  to  desi^,  expected  benef  iti^ 
typically  are  ev'dent .  ( For  an  extensive  review  that  extends 
the  efforts  cit  J  here ,  see  Henderson,  1981 ) ,  Significant 
educational,  bureaucratic  and  political  benefits  are  associated 
with  active  parent  advisory  coimcils*  Home— based  parent 
partnership  prograins  show  clear  student  academic  gains  as  well 
as  increased  levels  of  parental  interest  i^*  and  support  for  the 
schools »  Teachers,  too,  benefit  from  home-based  models  through 
greater  knowledge  of  their  students'  home  environment.  School- 
based  models  report  different  outcomes-  While  apparently 
sucressful  for  more  advantaged  parents^  they  have  been  less 
effective  in  securing  the  involvement  of  low— income  parents. 

These  findings  suggest  that  strategies  which  assvune  the 
initiative  of  teachers  and  administrators  (rather  than 
parents ) ,  which  locate  involvement  activities  on  parent 's  turf 
(home  tutoring,  coimcil  structures  and  schedules  defined  by 
parent s '  needs ) ,  and  which  are  responsive  to  local  political 
realities  ( instead  of  state  and  Federal  regulations )  can  be 
effective  in  securing  the  participation  of  parents  of  poor  or 
low-achieving  students* 

Should  parent  involvement  be  a  policy  priority?  Even  if 
it  "works" ,  should  parent  involvement  concern  policy  makers 
given  the  multiple,  competing  demands  for  policy  attention?  We 
believe  the  answer  is  "yea*"  Parent  involvemen'  merits 
significant  policy  attention  and  public  resources  prii.  ,rily  for 
two  reasons  -  One  stems  from  the  strong  evidence  that  low^ 
income  and  poorly  educated  parents  want  to  help  and  want  to 
play  a  role  in  their  child 's  education*  Further  ^  we  see  that 
this  parent  group  seeks  a  role  even  wh&n  they  believe  their 
children  will  fail  or  do  poorly  (Scott-* Jones,  1960  as  cited  in 
Epstein,  1963 ,  p -23 ) .  Despite  conventional  wisdom  to  the 
contrary,  lack  of  parental  knowledge  does  not  equal  a  lack  of 
parental  interest  in  the  schools  (sc:e  also  Ogbu^  197A;  Lareau, 
198A ) ,      What  are   lacking,   in  most  schools   and  districts ,  are 
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strategies  or  structures  appropriate  to  the  involvement  of 
these  parents* 

A  second  reason  for  focusing  policy  attention  on  the  issue 
of  parent  involv&ment  dr.iives  from  demographic  data.  The 
concerns  and  problems  that  prompted  policy  attention  to 
low^income  parents  and  the  parents  of  low-achievirvg  youngsters 
in  the  mid-60s  will  be  iragnified  in  the  ^ears  ahead  as  changes 
in  the  differential  birth  rate  between  minority  and  maj  ority 
populations ,  family  pat terns ^  immigration  trends  and  in 
wage-structures  increase  this  parent  group  many-fold.  For 
example,  today's  school  children  have  the  following  character-- 
istics : 

14%    are  illegitimate; 

AQ%    will  be  living  with  a  single  parent  by  their  IBth 

birthday; 
30X    are  latchkey  children; 
20%    live  in  poverty; 
15%    speak  another  lauguai^e; 
15%    have  physical  or  men^ial  handicaps; 
10%    have  poorly  educated  parents,     (Kodgkinooii,  1986, 

p.  6) 

A  significant  portior.  of  today's  school  children,  then,  come 
from  the  family  situations  that  gave  rise  to  concern  about  new 
ways  to  involve  parents  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  only  7 
percent  of  today's  school-age  yotmgsters  come  from  f aicilies 
that  were  typical  in  196? — tuo  parent »  single-wage  earner 
families , 

Further,  demographic  projections  indicate  that  these 
trends  will  continue  and  generate  a  public  school  clientele 
which  dominatelv  is  "non-^mainstream"  in  the  near  future 
(Hodgkinaon,  1986).  Traditional,  mainstream  or  PTA-t3rpe  parent 
involvement  models  predictably  will  be  ineffective  in  promoting 
the  participation  of  the  parents  of  these  children*  It  is 
evident  that  the  success  of  the  schools  in  serving  these 
student  groups  can  be  enhanced  significantly  by  reaching  out 
and  engaging  their  parr.nts ,  Experience  suggests  that  school 
success  is  as  much  ai:  act  of  social  construction  undertaken  by 
families  and  schools  as  school  failure  has  b^an  shown  to  be 
(e,g, »  Sieber,  1982) .  There  is,  in  short,  a  strong  case  for 
parent  involvement  as  a  policy  priority.  Parent  involvement , 
then,  apparently  is  an  effective  strategy  when  implemented 
according  to  design  and  is  well  justified  as  a  target  for 
public  policy.  But  is  it  a  feasible  subject  for  policy 
intervention?  Can  policy  make  a  difference  in  the  level  and 
quality  of  parent  involvement »  especially  for  parents  of  poor 
or  underachieving  students  ? 


This  question  is  problematic.  It  is  not  clear  that  policy 
can  mandate  the  things  that  matter.  As  the  preceding  review 
shows,  the  involvement  of  low-income  parents  through  any  means 
has  been  extraordinarily  uneven  among  the  country^s  schools  and 
districts-  In  general,  mandated  parent  advisory  councils  have 
not  been  implemented  as  reformers  intended.  Instead,  in  post 
districts  and  at  most  school  sites,  parent  councils  have  been 
effectively  letterhead  bodies  that  second  decisions  made  by 
school  administrators  with  little  input  or  debate.  Educators 
typically  did  not  exert  effective  effort  to  form  and  support 
parent  advisory  councils;  parent  demand  for  active  councils  has 
not  been  high  in  most  areas.  Partnership  models  too  have  been 
implemented  unevenly;  where  they  are  in  place ,  they  typically 
reflect  individual  adiri;,istrator 's  or  teacher's  interest, 
rather  than  institutionalized  or  systematic  concern. 

Thus  we  must  conclude  that  the  development  and  support  of 
effective  parent  involvement  strategies  turns  on  local  reali- 
ties and  on  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  those  individuals — 
district  administrators  and  teachers — primarily  responsible  for 
implementation.  Effective  parent  involvement  activities,  it  is 
clear,  do  not  depend  centrally  on  policy  sidelines.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  policy  makers  cannot  require  the  things 
essential  to  meaningful  parent  involvement — belief  in  the 
ability  of  low-income  parents  to  contribute  in  inq^ortant  ways 
to  their  youngsters'  education  and  willingness  to  make  an 
effort  to  involve  them, 

The  Federal  policy  ghif t  from  the  parent  involvement 
mandates  of  the  ESEA  to  the  loose  requirements  of  "consulta- 
tion'' with  the  community  required  by  its  successor,  the  1991 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act,  shows  how  superfi- 
cial such  mandated  responses  are  in  the  absence  of  supportive 
local  attitudes  and  beliefs  -  In  the  numerous  rural ,  homo- 
geneous communities  in  which  compensatory  education  parents  can 
only  be  differentiated  from  other  parents  by  their  children's 
test  scores  1  councils  disappeared  almoat  entirely.  Here  in  the 
absence  of  conflict  between  any  one  segment  of  the  community 
and  the  schools,  parent  councils  fit  poorly  with  local  norms  of 
commfunication;  councils  structured  by  the  1978  Title  I  legisla- 
tion had  been  both  unnecessary  and  burdensome. 

Similarly^  councils  have  been  eliminated  in  those  rural 
communities  where  minority  groups  exist  at  the  margins  of 
political  and  economic  life — migrant  farm  workers,  for  example. 
Here  Pederal  requirements  for  meaningful  parental  involvement 
were  necessarily  insufficient  to  alter  the  unequal  balance  of 
power .  Only  in  those  districts — overwhelmingly  urban — where 
parent  councils  have  served  an  important  political  and 
bureaucratic  function — channeling  potentially  harmful  community 
conflict  and  generating  support  for  the  schools  have  councils 
continued  with  strength.     in  fact,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the 
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Federal  cnandates  of  the  mid-fiOa  built  upon  existing  parent 
involvement  structures  and  parent  coimcils  have  co-exia ted  for 
some  time  with  other,  district-generated  channels  of 
participation — evidence  of  the  coasruenCe  of  this  strategy  and 
local  context-  Consequently,  even  in  these  ostensibly 
"successful"  instances  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  success 
directly  to  policy- 
Is  there  a  role  for  policy,  then,  in  an  arena  that  depends 
critically  on  individual  attitudes  and  beliefs?  The  policy 
quf^s  tion  must  engage  the  chicken— and— egg  problem  associated 
wiT:h  both  broad  forms  of  parent  involvement-  Administrators 
and  teachers  who  act  to  support  meaningful  parent  advisory 
roles  or  partnerships  say  that  the  effort  is  not  an  unreason-^ 
able  burden  and  well  worth  the  associated  benefits-  Adminis- 
trators and  teachers  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  do  not 
support  these  modes  of  involvement  for  low-income  parents  feel 
that  personal  and  institutional  costs  in  this  area  outweigh  any 
benefits  -  Yet  we  see  that  low-incotre  parents  as  advisors  and 
as  educational  partners  (especially  as  home— based  tutors)  can 
generate  important  consequences - 

To  abandon  a  policy  role,  then,  would  render  the  involve- 
ment of  low-income  parents  dependent  on  individuial,  local 
initiative  and  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  systematic  or 
institutionalized  approach  to  the  problem-  Yet ,  to  require 
involvement  of  any  mode  through  policy  would  likely  lead  to 
much  wasted  time  and  resources  where  individuals  and  communi- 
ties did  not  support  the  strategy- 
Experience  with  general  efforts  to  bring  about  planned 
change  in  education  provides  some  purchase  on  this  policy 
paradox-  From  this  perspective,  stimulating  and  effecting 
successful  parent  involvement  efforts  presents  a  change  problem 
of  the  highest  order-  Developing  and  carrying  out  meaningful 
parent  involvement  efforts  assumes  the  most  difficult  sort  of 
change,  change  in  beliefs  and  practices-  While  incremental 
change  in  existing  activities,  or  change  In  the  use  or  revision 
of  existing  materials  present  complex  issues ,  the  most  prob- 
lematic changes  to  effect  are  changes  in  what  people  do  and  in 
what  they  think  (see  Fullan,  1936 )  -  Implementing  effective 
parent  involvement  activities  requires  both-  Teachers  and 
administrators  need  to  change  their  beliefs  and  attitudes  about 
low-income  or  poorly  educated  parents  before  they  car  levelop 
practices  to  worfc  meaningfully  with  them- 

This  analysis  presents  a  discouraging  conundrum-  However, 
there  is  evidence  that  policy  can  be  successful  in  modifying 
beliefs  -  In  particular,  the  planned  change  literature  indi- 
cates that  behavior  often  changes  before  beliefs  (see  Fullan, 
1932 )  -  While  believing  is  doing,  then,  it  also  appears  that, 
in  some  instances,  doing  is  believing - 
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This  suggests  a  policy  approach  to  parent  involvement 
that  strategically  combines  pressure  and  support.  Some 
combination  of  these  is  necessary  to  encourage  teachers  and 
administrators  to  try  various  parent  involvement  activities 
with  the  goal  of  eventually  modifying  their  attitudes  about  the 
ability  and  interest  ot  low-income  parents .  But  some  combina* 
tion  of  pressure  and  support  is  necessaryj  too,  even  for  those 
individuals  who  support  these  goals.  The  policy  questions  thus 
become  "what  kinds  of  pressures?"  "vAiat  kinds  of  support?"  are 
appropriate  to  p  omote  parent ^1  involvement  for  low-income, 
low-achieving  youngsters. 

Guidelinps  fo?r  Parent  InvolvRment  Policies 

Evidence  from  the  past  15  years*  efforts  to  carry  out 
planned  change  shows  that  little  change  improvement  occurs 
without  some  element  of  pressure — even  wh^^re  participation  is 
voluntary  (Fullan,  1986 ) .  Pressure  in  this  instance  serves  as 
an  attention-focusing  strategy,  establishing  priority  for  an 
activity  or  change  in  the  context  of  many  other,  and  often 
competing  demands*  At  the  same  time,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  search  for  appropriate  pressures  should  move  beyond 
the  rule^based  pressures  that  characterized  parent  involvement 
policies  in  the  past.  The  inability  of  mandates  to  bring  about 
parent  involvement  to  any  meaningful  extent  is  evident*  A  more 
fruitful  source  of  policy  pressure  to  encourage  parent  involve- 
ment may  be  norm-based — pressures  based  in  the  incentives , 
values  and  priorities  that  influence  the  behavior  of  teachers 
and  administrators . 

Normative  pressure  would  comprise  information  about  the 
success  of  various  parent  involvement  activities,  incentives  to 
try  new  Practices  or  Peer-based  development  efforts ,  expecta- 
tions for  professional  behavior  at  the  school  and  district 
level .  Central  to  such  a  norm-based  approach  would  be  educa- 
tion. Education  for  teachers  about  the  merits  of  involving 
parents #  about  the  interest  and  willingness  of  low-income  or 
poorly  educated  parents  to  become  involved,  about  specific 
involvement  models  that  have  proven  successful.  Education  for 
administrators  about  the  importance  of  teachers'  initiative  and 
of  administrators  *  expectations  concerning  parent  involvement 
in  the  school  or  district,  about  the  bureaucratic  and  political 
value  of  parent  councils,  abo^Jt  the  importance  of  signaling  the 
value  of  parent  involvement  to  both  teachers  and  community. 
Education  for  public  opinion  leaders  about  the  particular 
promise  and  contribution  of  involvement  for  the  parents  of  poor 
or  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

These  education-oriented  efforts  aim  directly  at  the 
professional  norms  and  values  that  drive  practitioner  choices , 
Of  the  multiple  pressures  operant  in  the  education  policy 
system — the   various    sanctions    and    incentives — those   based  in 
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the  normative  structure  of  the  profession  consistently  have 
been  most  effective  In  changing  educators'  behavior  {see,  e.g., 
Lortie,  1975;  Fullan,  1982) .  Credible,  specific  information 
about  the  value  of  parent  Involvement  activities ,  clear 
expectations  from  opinion  leaders  and  organizational  leaders 
about  the  need  for  and  merit  of  parent  involve  ^ent ,  detailed 
and  believable  descriptions  of  successful  activities  are  more 
likely  than  are  rules  or  mandates  to  move  educators  to  try 
something  new  In  the  area  of  parent  involvement — even  it  they 
are  not  yet  convinced  of  its  value. 

There  is,  in  short,  a  substantial  "sell  job"  to  do  in  the 
education  policy  system  concerning  the  participation  of  low- 
income  ,  poorly  educated  parents .  This ,  together  with  the 
attendant  requirements  for  change  in  attitudes  and  beliefs  • 
presents  a  difficult  but  not  impossible  challenge  for  policy. 

What  kinds  of  supports  could  policy  provide?  if  normative 
pressures  succeed  in  nudging  educators  to  consider  new  prac- 
tices, these  inclinations  require  support  such  as  materials* 
training,  networks,  mini-grants ,  and  the  like.  Of  particular 
importance  are  the  dissemination  of  information  on  and  finan- 
cial and  logistical  support  for  successful  parent  involvement 
strategies  -  Even  those  educators  convinced  of  the  value  of 
parental  involvement  are  often  strapped  for  creative  and 
effective  mechanisms  to  foster  meaningful  participation.  This 
need  is  most  acute  in  rural  areas  where  myriad  cultural , 
educational,  and  logistical  obstacles  often  undermine  the  plans 
of  committed  teachers  and  administrators. 

We  also  would  include  "rules"  under  the  rubric  of  support 
( rather  than  pressure) <  The  history  of  Federal  compensatory 
efforts  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  rules  as  legitimation 
for  new  activities  or  efforts  likely  to  encounter  serious 
opposition.  "Because  I  have  to"  has  protected  many  a  Title  I 
administrator  from  pressures  to  distribute  resources  or  develop 
structures  other  than  as  intended  by  the  legislation <  Some 
kind  of  sanction  through  policy  can  support  local  efforts  and 
highlight  the  area  in  the  midst  of  other  competing  initiatives 
and  pressures .  The  School  Improvement  Program  in  California, 
for  example ,  has  experienced  success  in  fostering  effective 
parent  involvement  by  requiring  school-site  "partnership" 
councils  ( 50  percent  staff,  50  percent  community  members) , 
charged  with  specific  programmatic  responsibilities;  planning, 
needs  assessment,  and  evaluation.  Parents  and  administrators 
agree  that  this  council  model  has  been  effective  because  it  is 
not  dominated  by  parents  and  because  it  provides  for  decision- 
making authority.  While  such  specific  requirements  might  prove 
unenforceable  and  politically  unfeasible  in  Federal  categorical 
programs ,  we  would  argue  for  the  continued  inclusion  of 
mandates  for  consultation  with  parents  in  such  legislation. 


But  to  reiterate,  rules  or  mandates  alone  cannot  stimulate 
the  changes  in  beliefs,  attitudes  and  practices  necessary  to  a 
meaningful  level  of  parent  involvement  in  the  schools.  Change 
of  the  nature  and  level  required  depends  on  motivating  teachers 
and  administrators  to  try.  ihe  evidence  is  compelling  that 
doing  can  be  believing. 
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THE  PARENT  GAP  IN  COMPENSATORS  EDUCATION 
AND  HOW  TO  BRIDGE  IT 


Two  major  questions  addressed  in  this  paper  ares 

o  How  can  the  mounting  research  on  the  relationship  of 
the  home  to  children's  school  success  be  translated 
into  practical  action  In  communities  across  the 
nation? 

o  How  can  we  involve  all  families  meaningfully  in 
children's  education _ 


The  Parent  Gap 


A  great  deal  is  already  known  about  the  importance  of  the 
family  as  educator.  Yet,  the  focus  for  and  the  responsibility 
for  educational  reform  has  centered  almost  exclusively  on  the 
School . 

While  there  have  been  specific  efforts  to  work  with 
families ,  they  are  fragmentary  and  come  an<f^  go,  usually  go  in 
times  of  budget  cutbacks .  Local  schools  have  not  yet  been 
Supported  or  encouraged  to  work  with  the  home  or  with  other 
connnunity  agencies  in  a  concerted,  systematic  manner. 

The  maj  or  thrust  for  education  reform,  including  the 
report  of  the  National  Coimission  on  Excellence  in  Education 
(1983),  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  school-  That  report 
addressed  parents  only  in  a  postscript*  "As  surely  as  you  are 
your  children's  most  important  teachers,  your  children's  ideas 
about  education  and  its  significance  begin  with  you*  Moreover, 
you  bear  a  responsibility  to  participate  in  your  children's 
education" • 

These  are  good  words.  But  vrtiat  is  the  parents'  responsi- 
bility?   And  what  is  the  responsibility  of  policy  makers? 

The  i9SA  State  Legislative  Siimmarv  of  Childran  and  Youth 
Issues,  in  the  rush  of  activity  after  the  National  Commission 
report,  identified  over  600  different  bills  affecting  children 
and  youtli.  Clearly,  policy  makers  »re  seeking  ways  to  support 
and  I  rengthen  the  family.  Many  of  these  laws  affect  chil- 
dren '  a  schooling  and  they  could  have  included  measures  to 
promote  family  involvement,  but,  in  most  cases  *  they  did  not 
(Rational  Conference  on  State  Legislatures,  198^)- 

Reform  activities  and  initiatives ,  summarized  by  the 
publication  Education   Week    C 1 985) ,    included   such  traditional 
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topics  as  career  laOders  and  corspetency  tests  for  teachers, 
higher  graduation  requi --^merits,  and  limitations  on  extracur- 
ricular s  for  students  <  No  stt^rte  identified  family-school 
involvement  as  a  strategy  to  be  used  to  address  educational 
issues . 

WhAt  Works-  the  just  published  report  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
"•^^^nt  of  Education  C 1986 )  is  the  most  supportive  document 
attesting  to  the  impact  of  parent  involvement  in  children's 
schooling.     It  is  an  important  opening  step. 

The  startling  "parent  gap'*  in  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  education  refo.-  .^  movement  is  explainable:  One  reason  is 
nhat  there  is  a  basic  lack  of  Imowledge  about  the  lesearch  and 
experience:  which  point  to  the  si^ificance  of  the  family  in  the 
education  of  children.  Another  reason  for  the  "parent  gap"  is 
tiie  appealing  ryth  that  parent  involvement  doesn't  cost  money, 
that  it's  all  free  Or  should  be  free.  The  work  done  by  parents 
and  childi  a  at  home  i£  free  once  involvement  programs  are  set 
in  place  <  However ,  what  isn ' t  free  is  the  funding  needed  to 
put  these  programs  into  place,  for  personnel  (a  coordimitor  or 
home— school  liaison  worker  to  reach  out  to  t'ajnilies)  and  for 
materials  families  use  at  home  (home  activities  and  other 
parenting  information) , 

If  parent  invclvement  is  regarded  as  important  and 
critical  to  children's  school  success — and  it  is  now  ]mown  that 
it  is — then  parent  involvei::»ent  must  be  3een  as  basic  to  the 
school  prot^ess;  it  muf^t  he  funded  and  supported  consistently  in 
the  same  way  that  reading,  writing  and  math  are  supported* 

Reasons  for  Bridging  the  Gap 


Cu'rent  Research 

Briefly,  what  is  already  toiown  about  family  involvement 
progrtics  is  that  they  address  major  school  problems .  Among 
thnm  ..rft s  disappointing  student  academic  achievement;  poor 
work  behaviors  and  attitudes  of  students ;  and  the  relationship 
between  home  and  school  (Collins,  Holes,  fit  Cross,  1982). 

Ke:  earch  evidence  indicates  that  parent  involvement  raises 
the  academic  achievement  of  students;  improves  attitudes  and 
performance  of  children  in  school;  h^lps  parents  undei'3tand  thR 
work  of  the  school s ;  enables  parents  and  children  to  communi- 
cate more  and  :3how  their  caring  toward  each  other;  and  builds 
school-community  relationships  in  an  ongoing,  problem-prevent" 
ing  way  (Epstein, 


In  Maryland,  researcher  Joyce  Epstein  { 1983 )  additionally 
found  that,  "Parents  who  participated  in  involvement  programs 
were  more  positive  about  the  teacher 's  interpersonal  skills , 
and  rated  the  teacher  higher  in  overall  teaching  ability, - _ - 
In  other  words ,  teachers  who  work  at  parent  involvement  are 
considered  better  teachers  than  those  who  remain  more  isolated 
from  the  families  of  the  children  they  teach-'* 

The  evaluation  report  (Tiear  I  on  the  Home  and  School 
Institute's  multilingual  home  activity  project)  reported  the 
following  additional  payoff  _  For  the  teachers ,  thn  ma  j  or 
benefit  have  been  increased  parental  involvement  with  their 
child's  school  experiences.  More  parents  came  to  school 
conferences  and  ttiore  parents  contacted  the  school  regarding 
their  child's  absence  from  school  or  aspects  of  their  child's 
school  work-  This  finding  was  very  clear  for  the  teachers 
(Trinity  College,  1984), 

hs  one  teacher  said  to  tlie  evaluat-or ;  "This  project  has 
helped  pull  parents  into  the  school-  The  parents  of  my  kids 
have  been  usually  involved  this  year,  not  just  in  coming  to 
school  for  programs  and  parent  conferences  but  they're  calling 
more  and  sending  more  notes.  I  also  sense  they  are  looking  at 
the  homework  more  than  last  year"  (Trinity  College,  1984). 

Finding  ways  for  Schools  to  establish  family  support  in 
education  is  strategic  use  of  scarce  public  resources.  A  minor 
input  of  school  staff  time  and  materials  makes  major  output  of 
parent  support  possible. 

Tndav'fi  Family 

Schools  must  work  with  a  new  kind  of  family  today — not 
necessarily  worse  or  better,  but  different-  Without  going  into 
elaborate  deniographic  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
majority  of  mothers  today  hold  jobs  outside  the  home  and  that 
single  parenting  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  predicted  that  by 
the  year  2000,  50  percent  of  all  children  will  have  lived  at 
leaf*t  for  a  time,  in  a  single  parent  h  lusehold  (Bureau  of  the 
Census ,  1985) .  Working  parents  may  not  be  able  to  come  to  2 
P-m-  school  events,  but  they  want  to  help  their  children  (Home 
and  School  Institute,  1984) .  Even  under  the  constraints  of 
limited  time  and  financial  pressures,  today's  parents  care 
about  the  value  of  their  children's  schooling-  After  years  of 
heavy  dependence  on  the  School  to  do  everything,  the  public 
appears  ready  to  assiime  more  responsibility  for  what's  happen- 
ing to  children.  In  recent  Gallup  Polls,  lack  of  discipline 
Was  cited  as  a  major  school  problem.  When  asked  for  the  cause 
of  the  school '  s  discipline  problems ,  the  public ,  including 
parents,  laid  chief  blame  on  the  home  (Phi  Delta  Kappan,  1964). 


Most  parents  today  are  better  educated  than  those  of 
previous  decades-  It's  no  secret  that  parents  are  asking 
questions,  niaking  demands,  and  showing  conceim.  Parents  are 
seeking  involvement  in  the  education  of  their  children.  They 
may  not  come  to  meetings  at  school,  but  parents  are  interested 
in  ways  to  help  their  own  children — ways  that  are  easy^  fast, 
and  linked  to  their  children's  school  achievement  (Home  and 
School  Institute,   1979}  • 


New  Roles  for  Schools  and  for  Families 


It's  been  traditional  to  talk  about  the  need  for  family 
support  of  the  school.  And  that  has  usually  been  defined 
through  such  activities  as  advisory  coxincil  and  volunteer  work 
in  the  classroom.  For  the  majority  of  families ,  this  is  out- 
of-^date  and  ineffective  as  an  approach  for  home— school  rela- 
tions today. 

What 's  needed  now  is  not  old-fashioned  support  of  the 
achool,  but  new  and  different  support  for  the  educational  role 
of  the  family.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  priority  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  developing  the  mode  of  participation 
which  directly  involves  parents  in  the  education  of  their  own 
child.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "parent-as-tutor" 
approach . 

The  reasons  for  this  position  are  two-fold.  First ,  it  is 
the  approach  which  a  continuing  line  of  research  indicates  is 
most  directly  linked  to  improved  academic  achievement  -  The 
second  reason  for  this  position  is  that  it  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  equity  for  widespread  involvement  and  sustained 
participation •  Programs  which  require  attendance  at  meetings 
or  involvement  in  school  activities  during  the  day  will 
necessarily  have  limited  participation.  The  need  to  reach  out 
to  single  parents  and  to  families  in  which  both  parents  are 
employed  is  a  special  concern.  Furthermore,  this  approach 
appeals  to  the  most  basic  parental  motivation  for  involvement 
in  the  first  place — the  desire  to  help  one's  child  do  better  in 
school. 

What  do  I  mean  in  practical  terms  when  I  speak  of  the 
farily 's  educational  role?  It's  old-fashioned  because  it  will 
sound  like  what  parents  have  always  done.  And  it's  very  modern 
because  many  parents  today  never  learned  or  have  forgotten  what 
they  had  to  do  at  home  to  pave  the  way  for  their  child's 
success  in  school.  In  recent  years,  education  became  a  job  for 
the  school,  and  usually  for  the  school  alone.  It  is  now  known 
from  research  and  common  sense  that  education,  to  be  success-^ 
ful,  has   to  be  a  team  effort .     But  there  are  a  lot  of  people 


out  there  who  don't  know  this  or  they  don't  know  how  they  can 
help , 

Let  me  amplify  my  approach  to  the  family  role .  The 
traditional  form  of  family  involvement  of  the  last  two  decades 
has  been  the  advisory  council  with  families  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  as  in  Title  I  PACs -  Good  or  effective  family 
involvement  appropriate  for  today's  farnilies  is  different.  The 
advisory  role,  while  it  may  have  been  a  relevant  and  useful 
model  at  the  time  it  was  designed,  is  no  longer  the  most 
appropriate  involvement  method.  This  is  due  to  the  changes  in 
family  life  and  to  the  findings  of  educational  research. 

Appropriate  involvement  today  provides  learning  strategies 
for  families  to  use  at  home .  These  reinforce  but  do  not 
duplicate  the  school .  Today's  involvement  uses  the  school , 
community  agencies,  and  businesses  to  "deliver  support"  to 
families  in  their  important  role  in  the  education  of  their 
children . 

Effective  involvement  today  needs  to  be  based  on  a 
non"*deficit  view  of  families .  More  traditionally,  families 
have  been  idratified  by  deficits,  with  the  school  in  a  compen- 
satory role.  My  position,  based  on  experience  with  thousands 
of  families  across  the  nation,  is  that  there  are  strengths  in 
every  f ainily  that  can  be  mobilized  into  effective  educational 
action  (Home  and  School  Institute,  1983)- 

The  roles  of  parents  and  teachers  are  different — they  are 
different  but  they  are  complementary.  The  family  is  in  the 
ideal  position  to  prepare  for,  e^cpand,  and  extend  the  work  of 
the  school ,  To  use  the  family  only  to  duplicate  the  school 
does  not  take  advantage  of  the  family*s  significant  educational 
role ,  Beyond  traditional  homework,  there  is  the  unique 
opportunity  for  families  to  engage  in  individualized  give-^and- 
take  with  students  at  ''teachable  moments"  that  teachers  can 
only  dream  about. 

However ,  there  is  still  a  prevailing  idea  that  working 
with  families  is  somehow  too  complex  a  task  and  if  only  we 
could  tune  the  school,  that  seemingly  controlled  enviroiiment, 
to  a  finer  degree,  that  schooling  problems  would  be  solved . 
While  I  have  great  respect  for  the  school,  and  I  am  a  longtime 
schoolteacher,  it  is  clear  from  our  own  institute  research  and 
from  the  research  of  others  that  this  approach  is  like  expect-- 
ing  a  three-legged  stool  to  stand  firmly  on  one  leg ,  that  of 
the  school  alone- 

Schooling  needs  to  be  thought  about  in  the  same  way  as 
football  games  and  orchestras*  You  can't  play  a  football  game 
alone,  no  matter  how  good  a  player  you  are.  And  you  can't  play 
a   symphony  without    the   rest   of   the   orchestra •      Right  now. 


schools  are  being  asked  to  play  the  game  without  all  the 
players  on  the  field — and  that's  no  way  to  win- 
Educators  can  be  helped  to  see  themselves ,  not  Just  as 
classroom  leaders ,  but  as  community  leaders ,  corralling  and 
connecting  the  other  people  outside  the  classroom  who  have  so 
much  impact  on  what  children  do  inside  the  classroom.  Everyone 
has  a  part  to  play,  and  when  structured  effectively,  these 
parts  combine  and  complement  one  another-  For  example^  in  the 
last  two  years,  the  National  Education  Association  { 1985}  has 
been  sending  home  Institute  activities  from  teachers  to 
families  in  17  states-  The  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  parent 
do  not  overlap  in  these  programs  -  Each  pi  ays  as  a  member  of 
the  team,  and  response  is  overwhelmingly  enthusiastic- 

The  coraamnity^coaching  role  that  I  recommend  for  teachers 
cannot  be  accomplished  if  their  effort  is  viewed  as  an  extra, 
something  "nice"  but  not  really  essential  -  This  is  the  way 
parent  involvement  is  usually  viewed,  and  this  is  the  damaging 
misconception  that  T  have  analyzed  in  my  new  book.  The  Forgot- 
ten Factor  in  School  Siiccess — The  Family  (Rich,  1985). 

Briefly,  here  is  hew  the  Home  and  School  Institute  (HSI> 
system  works  and  it  has  worked  in  12  different  demonstration 
projects  at  35  sites  nationally,  including  programs  for  special 
education  and  bilingual  families - 


A  Hf>w  Kind  of  Involvement 


The  HSI  system  provides  parents  with  techniques  to  foster 
children's  learning-  In  fact ,  parents  who  already  know  the 
value  of  informal  education  may  be  using  these  on  their  own. 
The  key  to  the  HSI  system  is  to  motivate  -OJ.  parents  to  get 
directly  involved  in  the  education  of  their  own  children, 

These  are  activities  that  do  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
school -  The  activities  are  not  keyed  to  tomorrow  morning's 
te^t  but  to  the  basic  attitudes  and  skills  children  need  to  do 
well  everyday  in  school  and  out.  The  techniques  for  the  young 
child  are  such  activities  as  using  the  clock  to  teach  arithme- 
tic, using  the  TV  schedule  to  keep  to  time  limits,  dialing  and 
reading  telephone  numbers;  for  the  older  youngsters,  activities 
include  filling  in  blank  comic  strips  with  home— made  dialogue, 
making  good  purchases  at  the  store,  or  using  maps  for  family 
trips . 

The  material  is  written  and  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
parents  know  exactly  what  to  do-  They  are  encouraged  to  use 
their  own  imagination  and  creativity-  They  are  told  they  can 
do  nothing  wrong.     An  activity,    for  example,   is   "Measure  for 
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Pleasure  - "  In  this ,  families  measure  everything  in  a  room, 
"Catalog  Shopping  Spree"  is  another-  In  this,  families 
^'hypothesise  about  what  to  buy  and  make  some  wise  buying 
j udgments - "  Another  is  "Current  Events  Wall , "  where  children 
and  parents  post  articles  and  materials  in  which  they  are 
interested-  There*s  "Morning  Messages"  where  everyone  in  the 
family  writes  to  each  other-  After  a  while,  families  start  to 
make  up  their  own  activities  -  The  activities  are  done  along- 
side household  routines •  A  hurried  parent  in  a  few  minutes  a 
day  can  teach  science  or  reading  or  math  or  writing  in  a 
relaxed,  at-home  way. 

These  programs  have  been  documented  to  raise  academic 
achievement  and  improve  student  attitudes  -  The  distribution 
system  for  these  programs  is  as  follows;  In  the  course  of  a 
semester ,  classroom  teachers  send  the  activities — one  each 
week — home  with  sttxdents-  Together,  children  and  their  parents 
do  them*  Parents  return  feedback  sheets  that  indicate  they 
have  completed  the  activity-  This  interaction  increases 
communication  araong  all  participants - 

The  key  to  this  system  and  the  way  it  differs  from  other 
programs  is  not  these  activities  as  such*  although,  they  are 
very  carefully  designed  -  HSI  methods  stimulate  families  to 
continue  use  of  activities  such  as  these  at  home  on  a  regular 
basis-  It  has  been  very  gratifying  in  my  20  years  of  working 
with  parents #  many  of  whom  are  foreign  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
are  on  welfare  with  little  education  themselves ,  to  see  how 
deeply  they  desire  their  children  to  succeed- 

The  Institute  programs  are  built  on  a  nondeficit  approach 
to  families.  Xhe  key  is  to  use  qualities  and  innate  capacities 
that  virtually  all  parents  have.  A  parent*s  capacity  for 
caring,  concern  and  love  for  their  children  is  already  in 
place;  The  nondeficit  approach  builds  on  these  and  on  the 
capacities  parents  have  for  self-help. 

HSI  programs  appeal  to  parents  hecatxse  they  provide 
se]  f-help  techniques  that  do  not  demand  that  families  have 
money,  be  well  educated  or  even  highly  literate.  They  build  on 
the  motivation  and  the  love  that  parents  have  for  their 
children - 

HSI  trains  teachers  to  tell  parents  how  important  they  are 
in  teaching  their  child  and  gives  teachers  the  prepared  home 
learning  materials  to  use-  In  some  programs,  such  as  the  one 
that  HSI  created  in  Los  Angeles ,  parents  teach  other  parents 
(Plaskett,  1978)- 

By  and  large,  teachers  generally  have  not  received 
training  in  reaching  out  to  parents ,  nor  do  they  know  the 
research    which    underscores     the    importance    of    doing    this  - 
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Often,  even  if  they  want  to  work  with  parents,  they  do  not  get 
the  support  and  the  time  from  their  school  systems  to  do  it  - 
The  Institute  works  with  school  administratoia  to  win  their 
support  in  this  critically  needed  effort-  Some  school  adminis- 
trators do  recognize  the  importance  of  this  work,  but  they  are 
still  few  and  far  between. 


Recommenriations  for  Action 


To  take  advantage  of  the  family  role  in  education  will 
take  some  reorientation  of  policies  and  programs.  It  requires 
people ,  itiformatioti  and  programs  to  make  thitigs  happen. 
Willing  volunteers,  even  parents,  need  help  and  direction.  If 
they  didn' t ,  right  now  across  the  country  there  would  be  all 
the  family  support  from  families  that  is  latent  but  has  not 
been  tapped.  It  needs  mobilization.  This  section  outlines  the 
steps  in  a  mobilization  plan.  My  recommendation  is  that  the 
Federal  government ,  in  its  leadership  role,  share  prograinmatic 
approaches  with  states  and  localities - 

Here  is  a  basic  design  presenting  10  essential  themes 
needed  to  conduct  a  successful  home-school  program  keyed  to  the 
educational  role  of  the  family.  This  design  has  been  selected 
because  it  can  be  put  down  anywhere  and  work.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  room  for  local  individualization  and  applica- 
tion. 

In  >/]iat:  Works >  the  U-S-  Department  of  Education  made  clear 
that  research  supports  the  following  significant  key  findings: 
(a)  ^'Parents  are  the  children's  first  and  most  influential 
teachers.  What  parents  do  to  help  their  children  learn  is  more 
important  to  academic  success  than  how  well-off  the  family  is" 
and  (b)  "Parent  involvement  helps  children  learn  more  effec- 
tively. Teachers  who  are  successful  at  involving  parents  in 
their  children's  schoolvork  are  successful  because  they  work  at 
it"  (U.S.    Department  of  Education,  1986)- 

BT;Lilding  on  What  Works 

The  following  recommendations  provide  structure  for 
carrying  out  the  points  in  uhat  Works,  They  are  keyed  to  basic 
needs  of  f ajnilie5  and  educators  to  put  changes  into  action, 
Each  also  lists  ways  to  carry  out  the  recommendation. 

The  overall  goal  is  to  increase  public  awareness  about  the 
family's  impact  on  learning,  to  emphasi£:e  family  and  school 
strengths  and  to  give  all  families  practical  things  to  do  to 
help  themselves  and  to  help  their  children  learn  better. 


Teachers  &nd  families  need  information,  and  Chey  need 
au^yport  to  use  it.  The  school  is  the  key  facilitator  of  thia 
Approach-  Educators  can  help  families  and  the  community  assume 
appropriate  responsibility  for  children*s  success  in  school, 

1.  Set   a   base   of   understanding   and   aGceptan&e   of  thf^ 

parent-as-educator  concept  through  an  information 

campaign.  This  helps  ensure  the  success  of  programs 
that  call  Upon    familiea  to  take  steps  on  their  own. 

Example:  A  local  media  campaign  can  begin  to  educate 
the    public  HOME:        A    SPECIAL    LEARNING  PLACE, 

Signs,  slogans,  hume  learning  activities  through  the 
radio,  TV,  back"Of*-the  bus  signs,  meaasiges  on  grocery 
bags  and  on  construction  fences  carry  the  message 
with  this  general  theme:    Home  +  School  =  Learning, 

2.  Identi fv  wav3  to  encourage  fathers  to  be  involved 
directly  jp  the  car^  &n<3  education  of  the;ir  chiidrpn 
and  in  their  children*s  schooling. 

Example:  A  media  campaign  can  be  started  showing 
fathers  working  with  children*  These  public  service 
messages  can  appear  on  TV  during  sports  broadcasts  * 
This  enhances  the  image  of  the  "macho"  man  as 
caregiver  to  children, 

3.  Provide  mi=^aningful  roles  £Qr  Lllfi  private  sef-tnr- 

Businesses  can  receive  information  and  materials  to 
support  the  family/school  relationship.  The  choices 
for  private  employers  to  help  parents  are  not  limited 
to  setting  up  child  care  centers . 

Example:  Encourage  the  contributions  of  business  to 
the  work  of  schools  beyond  sending  occasional 
volunteers  into  the  classroom  •  This  could  mean 
employers  giving  time  to  employees  to  participate  in 
parent/ teacher  conferences  and  also  distributing 
parenting  information  that  helps  employees  with 
work/home  conflicts. 

Example:  Parenting  information  for  families  should 
be  available  C in  easy^to— read,  easy— to— use  leaflets ) 
from  every  school  and  also  from  places  like  doctors* 
offices  and  supermarkets*  Families  across  the  nation 
have  similar  needs  for  similar  kinds  of  information. 
(National  Education  Association,  1985) 

Concern  about  children  and  lack  ox  time  to  be  with 
them  are  fundamental  sources  of  anxiety  and  inatten- 
tion for  working  mothers  (Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
1986 ) .      These  can  lead  to  job  performance  problems . 
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Working  mothers  (and  fathers  too)  need  the  tools  that 
can  help  then  manage  the  demands  of  their  work  and 
home  lives — as  well  as  their  children's  education. 

HSI  Is  now  developing  the  CAREERS  AND  CARING  PROGRAM- 
This  Is  a  series  of  how- to  activities  that  employees 
are  given  to  take  home.  Employees  use  these  to 
manage  the  often  competing  demands  of  work  and  hone 
life  and  build  their  children's  abilities  at  the  same 
time. 

Uhile  providing  support  from  business ,  this  is 
essentially  a  self-help  approach  that  extends 
responsibility  to  employees  and  provides  strategies 
employees  use  to  help  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  schools  - 

Assign    educational  responsibil  jlties  tmilZ^ 

Federal  policy  and  programs  should  help  localities 
focus  on  the  methods  identified  by  research  as  being 
the  moat  effective.  These  should  emphasize  the 
educational  role  of  the  family. 

Example:  Original  S5EA  Title  I  programs  were 
designed  with  the  family/community  functioning  at 
best  in  an  advisory  capacity.  This  is  no  longer  the 
most  appropriate  involvement  method,  A  redirection 
of  this  policy  at  all  levels ,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  family's  educative  role  is  now  in  order.  This 
will  entail  reorientation  for  state  and  school 
personnel  administering  local  programs. 

Example:  Use  a  school /home  involvement  system  that 
provides  families  with  specific,  practical  activities 
they  can  do  to  help  their  children  learn.  HSI  has 
tested  home  learning  activities  ^ihat  simultaneously 
provide  reinforcement  in  an  academic  subject,  teach  a 
daily  life  skill  to  children,  and  meet  the  time  needs 
of  working  parents-  These  home  activities  while 
supportive  of  school,  should  use  the  unique  resources 
of  the  home  and  neighborhood  and  be  different  from 
traditional  schoolwork-  Such  programs  cost  next  to 
no  money  and  foster  parent— child  closeness  and  are 
enthusiastically  received  by  parents,  children  and 
teachers  - 

groT^ide  teachers  with  training  and  information 
helP_  them  work  well  with  families.  Teachers  need 
training  and  nateriala  to  help  them  work  more 
closely  and  effectively  with  today' s  family.  Part 
of  a  new  and  enhanced  role  for  teachers  is  to 
facilitate   what    is    learned   outside    the  classroom 


with  what  is  learned  inside-  This  means  t.h.  t 
teachers  need  additional  training  zo  work  with  adults 
as    well  as  with  children. 

Example :  Experience  with  hSI  School  and  Family- 
Community  Involvement  training  for  educators 
indicates  that  teachers  on  the  job  have  not  been 
prepared  for  work  with  families .  Teachers  need  to 
know  the  research  about  families  as  educators ,  and 
they  need  to  know  the  strategies  for  reaching  and 
teaching  adults .  Providing  this  know-how  to  new 
teachers  should  be  expected  from  and  included  in 
current  teacher  training.  Training  programs  can  be 
designed  so  that  teachers  on  the  job  can  participate 
in  halfway  sessions  to  gain  these  needed  skills. 

Suimort  family  involvement  as  an  integral  and  funded 

part  Qf    the    school ^  s    services ,        Schools  should 

recognize  the  family  as  a  system — a  system  for 
teaching  and  learning  across  the  grades  in  all 
subj  ects » 

Example:  Set  up  an  Office  for  Family  Involvement  in 
the  school  system  to  support  home-school  liaison  work 
at  every  school. 

Example i  Train  paraprof essionals  for  the  speci  fic 
job  of  woricing  to  connect  home  and  school. 

Example :  Establish  Family  Resource  Centers  at 
schools  and  businesses ,  perhaps  staffed  by  senior 
citizens,  where  parents  can  meet  to  get  information 
and  materials  on  childrearing  and  education. 

Provide  v^pys  for  families  to  help  each  othftr.  Find 
ways  to  support  the  work  of  parent— to— parent 
programs ,  The  current  interest  in  self  ^lelp  has 
been  identified  as  a  Megatrend. 

Examp] e*  Incentives  can  be  provided  for  schools  to 
establish  peer-support  groups  for  teen  parents ,  for 
single  and  working  parents .  Outside  groups  such  as 
•'Parents  Without  Partners"  can  be  encouraged  to 
organize  and  hold  meetings  at  the  schools  and  to 
focus  on  school-family  concerns. 

Prov-Lde  support  for  comolemeTii^ary  efforts  to  schools 
from  hospitala,  child  care^roupa — ^all  who  work  with 
children^  Start  with  children's  earliest  years : 
Provide  information  for  psirents  about  their  signifi- 
cant educative  role  from  a    child's  birth  on. 
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Example:        Education    for    successful    schooling  can 

begin    with    in-hospital     programs     to    provide  new 

parents  with  practical  tips  and  information  on  how 
they  can  help  their  infants  develop  optimally- 

9,  Integrate  more  education  ±n  f^nilv  dav  care.  Schools 
should  support  education  programs  for  children  in 
family  day  care.  The  majority  of  early  childhood 
care  in  this  country  is  being  offered  in  family  day 
care  homes i  It  is  recognised  that  bef ore-school 
education  is  vital  to  the  success  of  children  in 
school. 

Example;  Educational  training  and  visits  to  schools 
can  be  organized  for  family  day  care  providers  _  I'o 
provide  incentives,  family  day  caregivers  can  obtain 
accreditation  for  their  successful  participation  in 
such  programs .  Preschool  care  providers  need  to  see 
how  their  work  ties  in  with  the  work  of  the  schools. 

10.  Involve  senior  citizens  and  non-parents .  Senior 
citizens ,  growing  in  number ,  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  in  later  years  than  every  before,  are  an 
untapped  resource  for  helping  families  and  teachers - 

Example ;  The  HSI  Senior  Corps  curriculxun,  field- 
tested  in  the  inner  city*  provides  a  model  for 
communities  to  consider.  It  is  a  structured  basic 
skills  curriculum  for  seniors  to  use  in  working  with 
students  with  special  needs  in  class  and  it  also 
provides  complementary  activities  for  the  students* 
family  to  use  at  home.  The  family  and  the  senior 
form  a  team  to  help  the  student  overcome  learning 
difficulties, 

infrastructure  for  Change 

The  recommendations  above  are  basic  components  of  a 
campaign  to  encourage  greater  awareness  of  the  total  com- 
munity's role  {especially  families )  in  the  education  of 
children*  campaign  will  serve  four  primary  purposes!  (I) 

to  involve  the  media  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the 
family's  critically  important  role  in  children's  education;  (2) 
to  give  parents  ( and  other  adults  caring  for  children) 
practical  things  they  can  do  to  help  children  learn;  (3)  to 
involve  business  as  a  distributor  of  parenting  and  education 
information  to  their  employees  and  to  their  customers;  and  (A) 
to  ensure  that  senior  citizens  and  other  populations  beyond 
parents  are  integrated  into  this  community  education  process. 

This  sets  in  place  a  basic  home— school  infrastructure 
which  to  date  has  not  been  built*     Infrastructure  in  education 


means  connecting  schools  more  formally  to  the  rest  of  society — 
to  the  family  and  the  home,  the  outside-of-school  environments 
in  which  children  spend  more  time  than  they  do  in  school. 

The  fact  that  the  recent  education  reports  focused  so  much 
on  teachers  when  they  are  but  one  cog,  albeit  important,  in  the 
education  machinery  is  evidence  of  lack  of  infrastructure  in 
education ,  Just  as  good  health  depends  on  more  than  medical 
care,  education  depends  on  more  than  schooling. 

This  infrastructure  can  be  put  in  place  fairly  quickly: 
It  is  not  a  new  level  of  bureaucracy ,  It  is  a  connector, 
taking  advi-^ntage  of  what  is  already  there  to  ensure  that  home, 
school,  and  community  work  together, 

School  and  family  responsibilities  are  increasing  and  will 
increase  even  more  in  the  near  future.  Before  1990,  there  will 
be  more  young  children  in  school  and  more  mothers  in  the 
workplace.  Minority  students  are  increasingly  the  majority  of 
students  in  urban  schools  (Hodgkinson,  1985) ,  For  more 
students  to  succeed,  it  is  vital  to  enable  families  to  have 
greater  positive  impact  on  children's  schooling. 

Fortunately,  there  is  today  a  convergence  of  opportune 
forces  and  needs  about  families  and  schools: 

o  Teachers  are  realizing  more  than  ever  that  they  must 
work  in  partnership  with  parents  and  the  community, 

o  A  growing  rerrearch  base  is  affirming  the  impact  of 
families  as  educators  of  their  children, 

o  There  is  strong  interest  in  this  country  in  self-help 
initiatives  rather  than  in  waiting  for  government  and 
institutions  to  take  care  of  individual  needs. 

These  are  the  strengths  that  the  Federal  government  can 
build  upon  to  provide  educational  leadership  that  states  and 
localities  are  ready  for  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive. 
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COOKDINATION  AMDNG  REGULAR  CLASSROOM  READING  PROGRAMS 
AND  TARGETED  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 


Among  those  who  discuas  educational  intervention  programs 
for  specially  targeted  student  populations  (e-g-  Chapter  i  for 
economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  P-L-  94-- 142  for 
the  handicapped,  bilingual  education  for  those  whose  native 
language  is  not  English)  there  seems  to  be  general  agreemeit 
that  little  coordination  exists  among  the  various  Federal - 
state,  and  local  initiatives.  While  coordination  has  been 
variously  defined  in  these  discussions,  regar'llGSS  of  defini- 
tion, virtually  no  one  reports  locating  coordinated  efforts  - 
In  this  paper,  we  will  review  and  frame  previous  discussions  of 
coordination  and  clarify  the  issues  involved  in  the  development 
of  coordinated  educational  programs  to  provide  optimal  instruc- 
tion for  those  children  who  are  regarded  as  having  special 
needs . 

At  the  outset  we  briefly  discuss  the  notion  of  coordina- 
tion as  it  has  appeared  in  the  literature.  We  then  review  the 
available  evidence  on  the  coordination  of  core  curricular 
instruction  with  the  curricula  and  instruction  offered  in  a 
variety  of  educational  intervention  programs  designed  to 
alleviate  the  school  failure  of  targeted  student  populations . 
In  most  cases  these  intervention  programs  are  in  place  because 
of  policy  making  at  higher  governance  levels  and  the  programs 
are  subject  to  regulations  issued  by  Federal  or  state  agencies 
or  both.  We  assess  the  influence  of  the  policies  emanating 
from  higher  levels  on  the  policies  and  practices  at  the  lowest 
levels,  the  school  and  classrooni  settings, 

In  the  second  section  of  the  paper,  we  present  an  analysis 
of  a  set  of  assumptions  that  have  seemed  to  guide  the  policy 
making  at  the  highest  levels  and  point  out  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  these  assumptions .  Here  we  are  particularly 
concerned  with  how  understandings  of  the  higher-level  policies 
have  affected  those  developing  lower-level  policy,  especially 
at  the  local  district,  school,  and  classroom  levels.  We  argue 
that  most  higher- level  policies  are  grounded  in  assumptions 
about  how  children  learn,  or  fail  to  learn,  in  schools  and  that 
many  of  the  guiding  assumptions  are  clearly  suspect. 

In  the  final  section  we  propose  some  alternatives  to  the 
current  assnmptions  that  guide  most  policy  at  the  highest 
levels ,  and  which  influence  policy  and  practice  at  lower 
levels .  We  argue  for  curricular  congruence  as  a  key  to  the 
design  of  effective  programs  for  alleviating  school  failure. 
In  one  sense  we  propose  to  redefine  coordination  with  a  focus 
on  the  quality  of  services  received  as  a  result  of  participat- 
ing in  instructional  intervention  programs  that  derive  from 
policies  emanating  from  the  Federal  level  especially,  Through- 
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out,  we  focus  primarily  on  efforts  to  alleviate  reading  failure 
since  most  of  the  programs  have  been  designed,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  to  address  this  problem.  Iha  coordination  of  core 
curriculum  instruction  with  the  support  program  instruction  and 
the  coordination  of  instruction  between  support  programs  are 
our  principal  concerns . 


What  ^'s  Meant  by  Coordination 

Coordination  of  instructional  programs  has  been  approached 
in  several  ways.  One  view  of  coordination  concerns  the 
relationships  between  programs  and  policies  at  different  levels 
of  governance.  These  vertical  analyses  of  coordination 
emphasize  the  consistency  of  regulatory  policies  concerning 
educational  intervention  programs  for  targeted  student  popula- 
tions .  An  example  might  be  the  relationships  among  the 
federally  funded  Chapter  1  program,  a  state  funded  remedial 
program  (e,g.  Pupils  with  Special  Educational  Needs  (PSEN),  and 
a  locally  fianded  remedial  program.  Some  of  those  examining 
this  vertical  coordination  have  focused  more  on  the  issue  of 
overlap  among  the  target  populations  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  clear  audit  trails  when  programs  and  policies 
emanating  from  different  levels  of  governance  have  similar 
^oals  and  target  populations  {cf . ,  Legislative  Commission  on 
Expenditure  Review,  1982 ) .  These  vertical  analyses  seem  to 
primarily  concern  examinations  of  laws,  policies ,  and  regula- 
tions »  both  formal  and  informal .  For  instance,  Moore  et  al . 
( 1983)  conducted  a  textual  analysis  of  Federal  and  state 
policies  and  laws  governing  several  educationa].  intervention 
programs  in  eight  statos.  Here»  then,  coordinatior  was  defined 
as  an  element  of  the  regulatory  features  of  different  interven- 
tion programs.  Coordination  was  noted,  in  this  case,  when  the 
regulations  and  policies  were  found  to  contain  language  that 
required  that  complementary  uses  of  separate  programs  and 
funding  sources  be  identified  and  effected .  However,  little 
evidence  of  coordination  of  programs  was  found. 

However,  Moore  and  her  collea^es  (1983)  also  attempted  to 
assess  horizontal  coordination  among  programs .  In  this  case, 
different  programs  offered  at  the  same  level  of  governance  were 
examined  for  coordination  in  regulatory  features .  For 
instance,    complementary   use    requirements    in   Chapter    1,  F.L. 

and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  were  examined  -  Since 
it  is  obvious  that  some  students  would  be  eligible  for  programs 
under  each  of  these  Federal  initiatives  the  analysis  sought 
evidence  of  coordination  in  the  Federal  regulations  governing 
these  programs.    Again,  little  evidence  was  found. 

We  have  previously  argued  (Johnston,  McGill-Franzen,  L 
Allington,   1985)  that,  in  the  case  of  reading  failure,  there  is 
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little  reason  to  expect  extensive  legislative  coordination  - 
Indeed,  often  legislative  initiatives  presume  that  student 
aubpopulationa  (e-g- ,  economically  disadvantaged,  learning 
disabled,  bilingual ,  migrant)  are  identifiable  snd  therefore , 
by  definition,  require  different  educational  interventions.  We 
argued  that  little  theoretical  or  empirical  evidence  existed  to 
support  either  assumption.  In  any  cage,  the  various  analyses 
of  regulatory  coordination,  whether  examining  vertical  or 
horizontal  coordination  ^seem  to  conclude  that  Federal  policy 
has  been  generated  in  a  sort  of  patchwork  design  with  too 
little  regard  for  coordination  of  programs ,  policies ,  and 
regulations  - 

We  began  with  this  brief  slcetch  of  efforts  to  identify 
regulatory  and  programmatic  coordination  at  the  Federal  level 
because  we  believe  that  the  lack  of  attention  to  coordination 
at  this  level  has  had  some  influence  on  the  design  of  programs 
at  lower  levels  of  governance.  That  is,  we  agree  with  Elmore 
and  McLaughlin  ( 1981 )  that  the  Implementation  of  policies  at 
higher  levels  forces  policy  malting  at  lower  levels  -  In  addi- 
tion^ some  of  that  lower-level  policy  making  (e.g.,  state 
policies ,  local  district  policies,  school  and  individual's 
policies)  is  shaped  by  higher— level  policies  as  those  policies 
are  translated  and  imderstood  by  those  at  lower  levels , 
However,  our  primary  interest  is  in  coordination  as  it  relates 
to  the  delivery  of  instructional  services  to  children  in  school 
settings .  This  view  of  coordination  ig  by  no  means  iinique. 
Allington  and  Shalce  (  1986) ,  Hannifin  and  Barrett  (  1983) , 
Johnston,  Allington,  and  Af f lerbach  { 1985) ,  and  Moore,  Hyde, 
Blair ,  and  Weitzraan  ( 1981 )  among  others ,  all  discuss  coordina- 
tion in  terms  of  the  coherent  and  parsimonious  delivery  of 
curriculum  to  Students*  In  each  case  the  issue  is  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  content  of  instruction-  These  are  calls ,  in 
whole  or  part,  for  a  curricular  alignment  between  core 
curriculum  instruction  and  the  instruction  offered  in  compensa- 
tory or  special  education  intervention  programs. 

Finally,  others  have  discussed  coordination  in  both  the 
regulatory  and  curriculum  senses  -  Birman  ( 1981 ) ,  Ginsburg  and 
Turnbull  ( 1981 ) ,  Kimbrough  and  Hill  ( 1981 ),  and  Leinhardt, 
Bickel  and  pallay  (1982)  each  address  the  issue  of  students  who 
are  eligible  for  services  from  multiple  programs  -  A  primary 
emphasis  here  is  the  overlap  between  populations  and  the 
problems  of  meeting  these  students '  instructional  needs  with 
any  one  program  or  with  services  from  multiple  programs.  Less 
clear  in  these  papers  is  any  call  for  coordination  of  the  core 
curriculum  with  the  curricula  of  the  support  programs. 
Instead,  the  emph^asis  is  on  coordination  of  eligibility 
criteria  and  service  delivery  between  programs.  This  is  not  to 
argue  that  curricular  coordination  is  wholly  neglected  in  these 
papers,  just  that  other  features  of  the  delivery  of  instruction 
are  emphasized. 


Current  Status  of  Curricular  Coordination 


Curriculum  coordination  has  never  appeared  as  part  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  language  for  any  of  the  various  intervention 
programs  that  emerged  as  a  result  of  Federal  laws  or  pclicies. 
As  noted  previously,  this  may  stem  from  the  assumptions  of 
differential  instructional  needs  underlying  some  of  the 
legislation.  Alternatively,  it  may  have  resulted  from  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  which  prohibits  legislation 
that  can  be  construed  to  authorize  Federal  agencies  or  employ- 
ees from  exercising  any  direct  supervision  or  control  of 
curriculum  or  instruction-  Nonetheless,  in  a  similar  vein,  few 
if  any  state  regulations  present  guidelines  concerning  the 
coordination  of  core  curriculum  instruction  and  support  program 
instruction-  In  fact,  as  noted  earlier,  little  evidence  of  any 
sort  of  coordination  haa  been  identified,  vertical  or  horizon- 
tal ,  amongst  the  various  levels  of  governance  or  amongst  the 
various  support  programs  in  the  analyses  of  Federal  and  state 
program  regulations  and  policies. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  seems  too  often  to  be  true 
concerning  coordination  at  the  local  district  level .  In  our 
review  we  sought  reports  that  atialVzed  school  district  policies 
dnd  practices  iti  implementing  compensatory  and  special  educa" 
tion  programs .  We  sought  in  the  literature  evidence  that 
districts  established  policies  or  engaged  in  practices  that 
resulted  in  coordination  between  core  curriculum  reading 
instruction  and  Chapter  1  reading  instruction-  In  addition,  we 
sough  evidence  that  a  district  coordinated  Chapter  1  reading 
instruction  with  reading  instruction  offered  in  a  resource  room 
program  for  learning  disabled  students  and,  perhaps ,  reading 
instruction  offered  in  a  bilingual  program. 


District-J^e^l  ProKrajn  Coordination 


In  one  of  the  largest  studies  of  the  coordination  of 
Federal  education  programs  with  core  local  program,  Kinibrough 
and  Hj  11  (1981)  noted  that  "few  districts  appear  to  make 
serious  attempts  at  coordination"  (p.  42)  -  However ,  the 
districts  e^camined  were  all  selected  as  instances  in  which 
potential  problems  existed  in  adfnitlis  tering  Federal  education 
programs*  Thus  the  results,  while  illustrative^  may  portray  an 
overly  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation.  Nonetheless ,  the 
results  do  suggest  that  too  often  school  district  administra- 
tors have  continued  to  treat  Federal  educational  programs  "as 
foreign  entities,  to  be  administered  separately  from  the  local 
core  program  and  from  one  another"  (p-   Al).     The  report  notes 
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two  points  that  must  be  considered;  1 )  district-level  efforts 
at  coordination  can  work  and,  district— level  administrators 
have  far  greater  resources  and  influence  for  producing  coordi-* 
nation  of  Federal  programs  than  do  school  principals  and 
teachers • 

Kimbrough  and  Hill  also  report  that  they  found  greater 
coordination  in  a  district  where  district-level  administrators 
had  attempted  to  reduce  scheduling  and  content  conflicts 
between  the  core  instructional  Program  and  the  Federal  educa- 
tion categorical  programs ,  In  this  case ,  a  district-wide  set 
of  goals  for  each  content  area  was  established  for  all  programs 
and  the  core  and  categorical  programs  complemented  each  other 
in  terms  of  both  teaching  methods  and  curricultim  materials  • 

In  case  studies  of  two  large  school  districts  Moore  and 
his  colleagues  ( 1981 )  examined  the  "service  quality"  of 
educational  environments  offered  children  at  risk,  including  a 
variety  of  Federal  and  state  categorical  programs •  They  report 
finding  little  coordination  at  the  school  district  level  and 
suggest  several  potential  reasons  for  this  situation.  First , 
they  argue  that,  generally,  district-level  administrators  are 
not  selected  on  the  basis  of  potential  contribution  to  coherent 
and  coordinated  instructional  programs .  Since  the  focus  of 
these  analyses  was  "the  right  to  read"  they  sought  to  determine 
whether  district-level  administrators  had  been  selected  because 
of  a  demonstrated  expertise  in  developing  a  district  plan  for 
implementing  coherent  reading  instructional  services .  The 
review  of  documents  and  interviews  suggested  that  generally 
this  criterion  was  not  present  in  job  descriptions  of  district- 
level  administrators .  Thus  r  they  argue  that  coordination  at 
the  district  level  was  unlikely  since  it  seemed  neither  a 
priority  nor  an  area  of  special  expertise  of  district-level 
administrators . 

A  second  feature  they  noted  was  that  districts  tended  to 
fragment  responsibilities  for  instructional  planning  amongst 
several  district-level  program  coordinators .  However*  these 
program  coordinators  operated  independently  and  typically  had 
no  direct  line  of  administrative  influence-  That  is ,  a 
district  with  a  reading  program  coordinator  placed  that 
posi  ti  on  out  of  any  central  administrative  line  of 
responsibility  so  that,  while  the  reading  programs  in  the 
district  were  organizationally  under  the  control  of  the 
position,  the  reading  coordinator  had  no  authority  to  implement 
programs  at  the  school  level ,  Only  through  good  humor  and 
persuasive  argument  could  the  ideas  of  the  reading  coordinator 
be  carried  out , 

In  addition,  the  reading  coordinator  was  not  seen  as 
having  authority  over  reading  instruction  in  special  education 
or  bilingual  programs  since  each  had  a  different  district-level 
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coordinator  who  was  responsible  for  students  eligible  for 
services  under  those  categorical  programs .  The  special 
education  and  bilingual  coordinators,  in  turn,  had  no  authority 
over  either  regular  core  programs  or  personnel <  Finally,  no 
district"lGvel  key  administrator  encouraged  or  enforced  efforts 
or  policies  to  provide  coordinated  programs,  Moore  and  his 
colleagues  tl981)  argue  from  their  data  that  if  there  exists  no 
effective  district-level  procedures  for  cooperative  planning 
among  the  various  district  content  area  and  program  coordina- 
tors^ then  one  can  expect  programmatic  fragmentation  to  occur 
and  to  increase  over  time* 

Eirman  (1981)  notes  that,  in  some  cases,  state  regulations 
or  policies  may  work  to  increase  fragmentation.  Her  analysis 
of  the  overlap  between  p.L,  94-142  and  Title  I  programs 
indicates  that  some  states  have  adopted  policies,  which  ara 
often  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Federal  regulations,  that 
have  excluded  handicapped  children  from  receiving  Title  I 
services,  even  when  they  were  eligible  for  such  services.  In 
other  cases ,  school  districts  had  adopted  similar  policies  in 
the  absence  of  such  state  policy*  In  either  case ,  however , 
such  policies  seem  to  negate  efforts  to  coordinate  programs  and 
services ,  since  the  exclusionary  policy  decrees  no  joint 
service ,  On  the  other  hand,  some  states^  and  some  districts , 
had  adopted  different  interpretions  and  policies.  She  notes 
some  settings  in  which  dually  eligible  children  routinely 
received  services  under  both  Title  1  and  P.L,  94-^142  and  these 
services  were  deemed  essential  for  successful  mainstream 
placement  of  handicapped  children*  Though  not  directly  noted 
by  Birman,  it  seems  likely  that  district  policies  that  encour- 
age providing  dual  services  to  eligible  children  would  work  to 
foster  cooperative  planning  more  so  than  district— level 
exclusionary  policies •  That  is ,  district-level  policies  that 
systematically  deny  dual ,  or  multiple  program  participation 
among  eligible  students  would  seem  to  make  cooperative  planning 
among  different  programs  almost  irrelevant .  However,  as 
Kimbrough  and  Hill  (1981)  and  Moore  et  al •  (1981)  clearly 
document,  policies  allowing  dual  and  multiple  program  partici- 
pation are  surely  not  sufficient  to  assure  such  coordination, 

The  influence  of  district-level  administrators  *  beliefs 
about  the  relationship  between  support  instruction  and  core 
curriculum  was  noted  in  a  report  by  Johnston,  Allington,  and 
Afflerbach  (1985),  They  found  that  district  administrators  of 
remedial  reading  programs  split  into  three  categories  of 
beliefs  about  such  program  relationships*  One  group  thought 
the  remedial  reading  and  core  reading  programs  should  be  rather 
tightly  coordinated  with  remedial  instruction  being  congruent 
with  the  core  curriculum.  Another  group  indicated  the  two 
programs  should  offer  instruction  that  was  distinct  from  each 
other,  usually  arguing  that  core  curriculum  instruction  was 
obviously  not   working   since  student  achievement  was  unsatis— 
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factory-  A  third  group  indicated  that  the  two  programs  should 
have  some  similarity  but  also  provide  some  distinctly  different 
curricular  options .  Interestingly,  coordinated  instructional 
efforts  were  far  more  likely  to  occur  when  program  administra^ 
tors  believed  coordination  was  appropriate.  In  these  cases, 
nearly  two- thirds  of  the  time  the  instruction  offered  in  each 
setting  was  congruent  and  the  commiinication  among  core  and 
support  teachers  was  more  frequent  with  the  result  being  that 
both  teachers  knew  about  the  instruction  the  other  offered- 
Conversely,  when  district  adniinis  trators  indicated  that  they 
believed  the  instructional  programs  should  be  distinct ,  little 
evidence  of  coordination,  communication,  or  congruence  was 
identified*  These  data  suggest  that  district-level  administra- 
tive beliefs  not  only  vary  about  the  appropriateness  and  need 
for  coordinated  efforts  but  that  these  beliefs  are  influential 
in  determining  whether  such  efforts  are  implemented. 

Bogdan  {1983)  offers  what  may  be  useful  insights  here*  He 
notes  that  special  educational  programs  seldom  exist  as  an 
integated  part  of  an  educational  system  but,  rather,  "they  are 
add-ons'*  (p,  A32),  This  lack  of  integration  was  evidenced  by  a 
lack  of  clarity  in  administrative  supervisory  responsibilities 
in  many  districts*  In  addition,  he  notes  that  most  classroom 
teachers  and  even  specialist  teachers  were  skeptical  and 
irreverent  about  official  categorical  identifications  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  district  administrators  who,  more 
generally,  took  such  identification  at  face  value .  In  short, 
it  seems  that  district— level  administrators  were  more  likely  to 
adhere  to  a  belief  system  that  supported  categorical  separate— 
ness  than  those  involved  in  the  daily  delivery  of  instruction 
to  participants. 

Leinhardt ,  Bickel,  and  Pallay  ( 1982  >  note  a  variety  of 
hi  storical  facts  that  seem  to  work  against  program  coordina- 
tion, including  the  several  professional  and  philosophical 
positions  concerning  the  nature  of  school  failure.  Perhaps,  as 
educators  become  increasingly  identified  with  a  single  profes- 
sional or  progranimatic  category,  as  would  likely  be  the  case 
with  separate  program  coordinators ,  their  belief  systems  and 
professional  identification  become  far  more  firmly  entrenched 
than  those  who  work  daily  with  nrultiple  category  students* 
These  beliefs  are  then  translated  into  instructional  practices 
through  both  formal  and  informal  policies. 

In  summary,  district-level  policies  do  seem  to  affect  the 
level  of  coordination  between  core  curriculum  instruction  and 
support  program  instruction  and  also  the  coordination  between 
the  various  support  programs ,  In  most  districts ,  however , 
coordination  of  either  type  seems  a  neglected  aspect  of 
district-wide  plans.  The  available  evidence  suggests  that  many 
dis tricts  have  not  structured  administrative  responsibilities 
in  a  manner  that  facilitates  such  coordination  and  that  even  in 
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the  event  such  coordination  is  attainable,  the  efforts  of 
district— wide  administrators  in  monitoring  coordination  has 
been  minimal . 

The  lack  of  district-wide  initiatives  seems  to  enhance 
fragmentation  among  core  and  support  programs*  This  lack  of 
initiative  may  stem  from  several  sources  but  three  areas  seem 
most  likely  candidates ,  First ,  the  low  priority  seemingly 
given  to  achieving  a  coordinated  effort  in  the  employment  of 
district^level  administrators ,  Without  a  clear  goal  and 
leadership  at  the  district  level,  coordination  of  support 
programs  is  unlikely.  Second,  the  misinterpretation  of  Federal 
and  state  regulations,  or  the  very  conservative  interpretation 
of  the  same  may  limit  coordination .  Some  have  argued,  for 
instance,  that  district  administrators  may  select  certain 
program  designs  because  they  seem  safer  hedges  against  compli- 
ance objectives  and  auditors  (McLaughlin,  Shields  &  Resabek, 
1985) ,  Third ,  the  traditions  and  professional  beliefs  of 
district  administrators  may  actively  oppose  coordinated 
efforts ,  Unlike  those  who  have  direct  daily  contact  with 
students  in  different  categorical  programs ,  district-level 
administrators  seem  to  invest  more  heavily  in  belief  systems 
that  perpetuate  separateness  of  categorical  programs  and 
instructional  efforts • 


School  Level  Program  Coordination 

In  the  absence  of  district-level  efforts  to  attain 
coordination  of  core  and  support  program  curricula  or  among 
various  support  services ,  attempts  at  coordination  fall  to 
school-level  administrators  or  the  instructional  staff  of  the 
core  and  support  programs.  Perhaps  because  of  the  degree  of 
autonomy  afforded  many  school-level  administrators ,  coordina- 
tion efforts  at  the  school  level,  in  various  forms,  seem  more 
common  than  district— level  plans  and  policies,  yet  still  occurr 
infrequently  (Hannifin  &  Barrett,  1^83 ) ,  Whether  we  look  for 
coordination  of  any  separate  support  program  with  the  core 
curricul^im,  coordination  among  support,  programs ,  or  more 
complete  coordination  between  and  among  core  and  support  pro- 
grams ,  the  current  literature  suggests  fragmentation  and 
separateness  seem  more  the  norm  than  does  coordinated  effort* 

When  coordination  efforts  are  defined  as  scheduling  plans 
and  policies,  several  reports  note  difficulties  in  the  delivery 
of  support  instruction  to  students .  Lignon  and  Doss  ( 1982 ) , 
Archambault  and  St.  Pierre  { 1980) ,  and  Kimbrough  and  Hill 
(19S1 )  all  report  that  participation  in  support  programs  often 
serves  to  replace  core  curriculum  instruction.  Students  served 
by  various  support  programs  actually  ended  up  with  less 
instructional    time    than   students    not    served.       In  comparing 
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schools  with  Title  I  programs  to  schools  without  such  programs, 
others  also  report  that  students  in  Title  I  schools  received 
les  s  academic  ins  true tional  time  than  s  tudents  in  non-Ti  tie  I 
schools  ( Stanley  and  Greenwood,  1983 ) .  Similar  results  are 
reported  for  handicapped  students  attending  resource  room  pro- 
grams from  mainstream  classroom  placements  (Haynes  St  Jenkins , 
in  press;  Ysaeldyke,  Thurlow,  Mecklenburg,  &  Graden,  1984)  . 
Thus ,  at  the  outset  the  evidence  suggests  that  coordinating 
core  curriculum  instruction  with  support  program  instruction  in 
order  to  provide  targeted  students  with  additional  amounts  of 
academic  instructional  time  is  not  particularly  common. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  lack  of  coordination  results  in 
reduced  services  to  the  students* 

When  coordination  is  seen  as  communication  between  the 
core  and  support  instructional  staff  the  evidence  is  also  less 
than  encouraging.  Cohen,  Intilli ,  and  Robbins  ( 1978 )  report  a 
Survey  of  teachers  in  A6  elementary  schools  in  which  they  found 
that  more  than  half  of  the  classroom  teachers  reported  that 
reading  resource  teachers  rarely  or  nev»jr  offered  instructional 
Information,  suggestions ,  or  materials .  Bogdan  ( 1983 )  reports 
that  core  program  teacher  and  special  education  teachers 
indicated  substantial  confusion  about  who  was  responsible  for 
instructional  planning  and  delivery.  His  report  parallels  some 
of  the  situations  discussed  by  Moore  et  al .  ( 1981 )  in  which 
both  the  support  program  teacher  and  the  core  program  teacher 
thought  the  other  was  responsible  for  reading  instruction- 

In  an  interview  study  conducted  in  ten  school  districts  in 
two  states,  we  previooisly  reported  that  nearly  a  third  of  core 
program  and  support  program  teachers  could  not  remember  when 
they  had  last  had  either  an  informal  or  f omal  discussion  of 
remedial  students  needs ,  progress  or  concerns  (Johnston, 
Allington,  £c  Afflerbach,  1985).  In  addition,  there  was  wide 
variability  between  the  pairs  of  respondents  in  terms  of  these 
meetings  with  support  teachers  reporting  more  frequent  and 
longer  contacts  about  students  than  did  the  classroom  teachers 
with  whose  students  they  worked.  When  queried  on  instructional 
needs  and  goals  for  specific  remedial  students  there  was  little 
agreement  between  the  responses  of  the  classroom  and  remedial 
teachers »  In  a  further  assessment  of  communicatiion  we  asked 
classroom  and  remedial  teachers  about  the  curricular  materials 
used  in  each  instructional  setting  (core  classroom  and  support 
program) ^  Two  of  every  three  support  program  teachers  were 
xmable  to  identify  the  reading  instructional  material  the 
remedial  student  used  in  the  core  classroom  re. ".ding  context . 
Fewer  than  1  in  lo  core  classroom  teachers  could  name  the 
material  that  remedial  students  from  their  classrooms  used 
during  support  program  instruction.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  in  interviews  conducted  with  participating  teachers  in 
an  observational  study  reported  by  Allington,  McGill-Fransen, 
and  Boxer  (in  preparation). 
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Several  studies  have  sought  to  assess  coordination  between 
the  core  and  support  instruction  offered  students  -  Ihese 
studies  reported  observational  analyses  of  the  congruence 
between  the  content  of  instruction  in  classroom  and  remf>'iial 
reading  contexts ,  Ailing ton,  Shake ,  Stuetsel,  and  LaMarche  ( in 
press )  observed  students  enrolled  in  remedial  programs,  though 
the  observations  included  both  core  curriculum  and  support 
program  instruction.  The  qualititive  field  notes  were  examined 
for  several  types  of  potential  instructional  coordination,  or 
congruence.  However,  virtually  no  coordination  was  identified. 
The  types  of  tasks ,  the  specific  skills  emphasized  and  the 
nature  of  the  instructional  materials  more  often  differed  than 
matched.  In  short,  the  instruction  remedial  students  received 
in  the  two  settings  seemed  generally  independent  of  each  other. 
This  occurred  even  in  an  in^class  remediation  design  in  which 
support  program  personnel  offered  remediation  in  the  core 
curriculum  classroom. 

On  the  other  hand.  Pike  ( 1985)  reports  an  observational 
study  conducted  in  four  elementary  schools  with  Chapter  1 
programs  in  a  district  where  coordination  is  emphasized.  This 
study  of  second-grade  students  indicated  a  fairly  high  degree 
of  congruence  between  the  decoding  skills  taught  in  the  core 
curriculum  classroom  and  in  the  support  program.  The  district 
provided  a  management  checklist  indicating  the  scope  and 
sequence  for  decoding  skills  in  the  adopted  basal  reader 
series ,  and  remedial  teachers  were  to  use  this  as  a  guide  for 
instructional  intervention.  Most  did,  and  although  the 
remediation  tended  to  focus  only  on  this  narrow  band  of  reading 
behaviors.  It  was  coordinated  and  the  teacher  interviews 
supported  the  suggestion  that  communication  between  core  and 
support  staff  was  ongoing.  However,  within  some  schools  such 
coordination  was  less  evident  than  in  others,  seemingly  a 
result  of  support  ^taff  personality  characteristics  and 
professional  beliefs , 

The  Hc^ynes  and  Jenkins  ( in  press)  study,  noted  earlier, 
indicated  little  evidence  of  coordination  among  core  and 
support  program  instruction  for  elementary  special  education 
students  *  They  also  noted  wide  variability  in  the  amount  and 
nature  of  both  core  and  supPor t  program  reading  instruction 
offered  students  with  seemingly  similar  instructional  needs  - 
Licopoli  (19S4)  offers  one  of  the  rare  observational  studies  of 
high  school  support  programs ,  He  noted  few  instances  of 
coordination  and  suggests  that  participation  in  special 
education  resource  rooms  offered  little  in  the  way  of  preparing 
handicapped  students  for  participation  in  mainstream  classes , 
Here ,  however ,  there  seemed  to  be  little  agreement  in  the 
school  about  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  resource  room 
support     program     with     quite     divergent     views     offered  by 
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school— level  administrators ,  resource  room  support  Staff ,  and 
core  curriculum  instructional  staff. 

While  school""level  coordination  seems  generally  lacking 
there  are  a  few  report5!  that  indicate  such  efforts  do  occur  * 
Rickert ,  Ripple,  and  Coleman  { 1985) ,  for  instance ,  report  on 
the  first  year  of  a  project  where  "Chapter  1  instruction  is 
offered  in  the  regular  classroom  in  direct  support  of  the 
classroom  reading  program^'  They  offer  irmltiple  reasons  for 
the  shift  away  from  the  previously  used  pul louts ,  11  lack  o£ 
appropriate  instructional  space  in  some  schools  for  the  pullout 
instruction,  and  the  need  for  support  for  the  classroom  program 
in  terms  of  Chapter  1  teachers  serving  as  instructional  models 
for  classroom  teachers*  Their  report  provides  little  informa- 
tion about  the  effects  of  the  shift  in  progratn  design  but  they 
do  note  that  problems  were  encountered  with  some  classroom 
teachers  reporting  difficulties  adjusting  to  having  another 
teacher  in  the  room,  others  reporting  differences  in  philoso- 
phies about  how  best  meet  the  needs  of  poor  readers  and  a 
few  problems  with  personality  conflicts < 

The  incidence  of  school^level  coordination  seems  low  and 
the  level  of  coordination  ±s  Quite  variable  in  the  available 
reports*  Where  they  do  occur,  the  most  common  attempts  at 
coordination  seem  to  be  attempts  to  derive  some  plan  for 
selecting  students  and  programs  when  students  are  eligible  for 
multiple  program  services  *  These  efforts  may  include  school" 
level  policies  that  exclude  students  frotn  tnultiple  services  or 
the  development  of  school-level  criteria  for  participation  in 
one  support  program  or  another .  This  sometimes  results  in 
selection  criteria  for  program  participation  that  vary  from 
school  to  school  within  a  district ,  These  efforts  are  gener- 
ally not  focused  on  coordination  of  the  content  of  instruction, 
Moore  et  al  <  (1983  >  seem  to  best  characterize  the  current 
situation  in  this  area  by  noting  that  "program  coordination 
both  in  the  sense  of  deliberai^e  steps  to  dovetail  instructional 
effort  and  in  the  sense  of  less  deliberate  actions  to  make 
programs  somohow  fit  into  the  school  setting  almost  invariably 
falls  to  those  actually  delivering  services  to  students*  *  *  " 
Cp*iOO>*  Thus,  while  some  have  pointed  to  the  principal  as  a 
key  factor  in  achieving  school^level  coordination  (Moore  et 
al .  ,  1981  >  more  often  than  not  such  leadership  seems  to  be 
lacking*  In  most  instances ,  neither  district-level  nor 
building-level  administrators  seem  to  provide  adequate  leader- 
ship for  achieving  either  coordination  between  core  curriculum 
programs  and  support  programs  or  amongst  the  various  support 
programs  delivering  services  to  low- achieving  students. 

One  final  comm-^nt  is  needed  in  concluding  this  section* 
There  is  evidence  that  curricular  coordination  does  occur , 
though  not  frequently  and  rarely  as  a  result  of  general  program 
design     or     administrative    planning ,         In    these     areas  the 
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coordination  is  a  result  of  "teacher  deals'*  (Biklen,  1985 ) < 
That  is,  a  support  teacher  (e,g<  remedial  reading,  learning 
disability,  or  speech/language  specialist),  through  her  own 
efforts  and  on  the  strength  of  her  professional  expertise  and 
personal  style  manages  to  collaborate  with  some  or  many  of  the 
core  cuTricul^jm  classroom  teachers  whose  children  she  serves- 
As  Biklen  notes,  this  coordination  is  often  unnoticed,  or  if 
noticed  not  recognized,  by  key  administrators-  In  addition,  we 
agree  with  Biklen  when  he  notes  that  while  intervention 
programs  for  at"riak  children  ultimately  depend  on  the 
expertise  of  the  teachers  providing  the  services ,  programs 
should  not  be  hinged  on  teacher  effort  alone.  That  is , 
Allington  et  al.  (in  press)  note  that  much  well-intfentioned 
instructional  effort  was  unleashed  in  the  compensatory  educa- 
tion classes  they  observed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  lack  of 
leadership  at  higher  levelSs^left  the  support  teachers  primarily 
to  their  own  resources  and,  at  times ,  denied  them  even  that < 
Biklen  (1985)  noted  that  support  of  the  school  principal  was 
important  to  successful  mains tr earning  of  handicapped  children- 
Maxnatreaming  might  ensue  without  active  support  but  only  on  a 
limited  and  uneven  basis.  However,  any  resistance  by  the 
principal  spelled  doom  for  the  effort  -  We  think  there  is  a 
parallel  for  the  development  of  coordinated  cOTipensatory 
education  programs ,  Ideally,  principals  would  provide  the 
leadership  for  such  redesign  but  at  the  least  they  would  not 
stand  in  the  way. 


The  Effects  of  School-Level  program  Coordination 


While  program  coordination  at  the  school-level  is  reported 
as  uncommon  there  does  exist  some  evidence  to  indicate  not  only 
that  such  coordination  can  be  achieved  but  that  these  efforts 
can  enhance  student  achievement.  For  instance,  a  report  by  the 
New  York  State  Office  of  Performance  Review  (15S4)  noted  that 
schools  that  were  considered  successful  had  greater  amounts  of 
interaction  between  classroom  teachers  and  support  program 
teachers  combined  with  an  emphasis  on  instructional  continuity. 
Likewise,  Venezky  and  Winfield  (1979)  found  that  more  effective 
Schools  were  more  likely  to  have  integrated  support  services. 
In  their  review  of  effective  compen;?atory  education  practices 
Criswold,  Cotton,  and  Hansen  ( in  press )  note  coordination  of 
the  regular  program  with  other  support  programs  was  one  of  the 
seven  organizational  attributes  of  Successful  Chapter  1 
projects .  Gezi  ( 19S6 )  also  notes  that  coordination  of  compen- 
satory instruction  with  core  curriculum  was  one  feature  of 
leadership  provided  in  successful  compensatory  education 
schools • 

Nonetheless ,  we  have  argued  elsewhere  (Ailing ton  St  Shake, 
195v*>;     Johnston,     AllingtOn,     St     Af  f  lerbach,     1985)     that  as 
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attractive  afl  coordination  traong  programs  appears  we  still  have 
little  understanding  of  the  effects  of  coordination  of  any  of 
the  several  types  discussed  and  similarly  impoverished  notions 
of  how  such  coordination  can  bs  routinely  achieved.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  coordination  in  terms  of  more 
appropriate  scheduling  of  services  could  result  in  greater 
amounts  of  basic  skills  instruction  being  delivered  to  target 
students .  While  expanding  the  quantity  of  ins  true  tic3n  seems 
likely  to  favorably  affect  achievement  (Cooley  &  Leinhardt  ^ 
1980;  Gre&nwood  et  al . ,  1981;  Kiesling,  1978)  and  would  rectify 
the  current  situation  reported  in  schools  in  which  support 
program  participation  seems  to  decrease  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion, such  efforts  seem  minimal,  and  still  insufficient.  In  a 
similar  vein,  we  suppose  that  coordination  that  attempts  to 
lirtk  the  content  of  instruction  will  result  in  enhanced 
achievement .  Here ,  however ,  we  have  rather  few  reports  to 
buttress  the  argument  -  The  work  of  Clay  ( 1985 )  is  the  mc3St 
pcwerful  evidence  but  her  work  involves  more  f  lan  just  aligning 
the  support  curricula  with  the  core  curriculum.  Winf ield 
( 1986 )  assessed  the  achievement  of  Chapter  1  participants  on 
reading  skills  that  were  emphasized  by  both  the  Chapter  1 
teachers  and  the  classroom  -  teachers  against  those  slcills 
emphasised  by  one  set  of  teachers  or  the  other.  She  reports 
that  the  dual  emphasis  skills  were  more  likely  to  be  mastered 
than  the  single  emphasis  skills  suggesting  that  the  coordinated 
effort  produced  better  learning  and  retention.  However,  in  her 
data  it  was  only  lower-level  reading  skills  ( simple  decoding 
tasks )  that  received  the  dual  emphasis  and  the  evidence 
suggests  that  these  skills  are  relatively  easier  to  master  than 
some  of  the  more  complex  skills  that  were  not  emphasized 
(drawing  inferences  from  text) .  Thus ,  while  supportive ^  these 
data  cannot  provide  an  adequate  base  for  recc3mmending  curricu- 
lar  coordination.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  achieving  curricu- 
lar  coordination  has  little  to  recommend  it,  but  simply  that  we 
lack  empirical  evidence  -  Indeed,  later  we  will  argue  C3n 
theoi*etical  grounds  that  curricular  coordination  is  critical- 


Effects  of  Pf^Heral,  State.  District^and  Lo^al  Policies 


We  need  to  begin  by  noting  that  there  is  much  opinion  but 
little  hard  evidence  to  support  any  conclusion  about  the 
effects  of  policies  developed  at  any  level,  except  that  policy 
making  begets  pC3licy  making.  Our  analysis  of  the  various 
reports  indicates  that  two  views  exist  abc3Ut  the  effects  of 
Federal  policies  concerning  the  development  and  delivery  of 
support  prograni  instruction.  In  one  view  Federal  policies  are 
the  root  of  all  of  our  problems.  Moore  et  al  -  (1983)  argued 
that  the  Federal  goal  of  isolating  Federal  monies  from  state 
and  local  funds  contributed  to  the  administrative  separation  of 
the  various  support  programs  and  that  the  full  Federal  funding 
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of  Chapter  1  produced  only  minimal  state  bases  for  support  of 
compensatory     education.  Cohen     (1932)      suggests  that 

"specialisation  at  the  lower— level  parallels  developments 
higher  up;  it  also  impedes  coordination  of  activities  within 
schools  and  districts , .  (p.  Aei )  .  Gins burg  and  Turnbull 
(1981)  echo  this  view  with  their  statement  that  "Federal  fiscal 
controls  have  also  tmintentionally  encouraged  schools  to 
isolate  Federal  programs  from  each  other  and  from  the  regular 
school  program"  (p.  36).  This  view  is  also  offered  by  Kaestle 
and  Smith  (1982), 

The  common  theme  in  these  analyses  is  that  much,  if  not 
IDOS t ,  of  the  current  fragmentation  can  be  attributed  to  the 
rather  patchwork  development  of  Federal  policies  concern:ine  the 
various  laws,  reflations,  and  programs  intended  to  guarantee 
or  enhance  the  education  of  target  populations  -  This  frag- 
mented development  has  been  coupled  with  continuously  shifting 
regulations  within  programs  and  shifting  interpretations  of  the 
same  regulations  (Naticwial  Institute  of  Education,  1977a).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  analysis  by  Moore  et  al •  ( 1981 )  of  imple- 
mentation at  the  local  level  led  them  to  conclude  that  sta^e 
and  Federal  regulations  had  slight  impact  in  the  decisions  made 
by  district  or  building  level  personnel .  In  addition,  they 
note  that  they  found  little  evidence  that  any  comparable  level 
of  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  at-risk  students  would  have 
existed  in  the  absence  of  Federal  policies  *  Similarly, 
McLaughlin  (1982 )  notes  that  ^'federal  policies  cannot,  by 
themselves,  cause  particular  outcomes;  they  must  be  implemented 
within  and  through  existing  institutional  arrangements 
567  )• 

As  a  result  of  our  analysis  of  the  various  reports  we  have 
adopted  vrfiat  might  be  considered  an  "inter actionist"  perspec- 
tive* Like  Leinhardt,  Bickel,  and  Pallay  (1982)  and  Stainback 
and  Stainback  (198A)  we  see  much  of  the  existing  Federal  policy 
structure  as  unnecessarily  duplicative,  unwieldy  and  inf luen'^ 
tial  in  producing  the  fragmentation  so  often  noted*  However, 
the  development  of  Federal  policy  has  often  followed  shifting 
social  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  school  failure  and  responded 
to  political  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  different  interest 
groups  *  Federal  policy  has  as  often  reflected  professional 
wisdom  and  social  beliefs  as  it  has  nurtured  or  refined  them. 
For  example,  the  development  of  the  ^rullout  model ,  which  has 
been  so  unanimously  adopted  in  compensatory  and  special 
education  seemed  to  follow  the  professional  wisdom  of  a 
previous  era  as  much  as  a  desire  of  the  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  clear  audit  trails •  The  small-group  clinical  model 
adopted  by  Chapter  1  teachers  and  special  education  teachers 
mirrored  the  clinical  model  so  prevalent  in  universit5r-based 
clinics  where  these  support  teachers  received  specialised 
training.  The  use  of  separate  and  different  curricular 
materials   to  meet   the   special   instructional  needs  of  special 
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populationa  ia  likewise  part  of  the  profeaaional  wisdom  (Cook  & 
Earlly*  1979;  Dechant,  1981;  Gllliland,  197A).  An  example,  for 
instance,  is  the  '*dif  f  erential  teaching**  model  that  has 
dominated  compensatory  and  special  education  training  for  so 
long,  and  also  fita  very  nicely  into  aome  misinterpretations  of 
the  "supplement-not-supplant*'  provision  of  Chapter  1- 

While  it  is  true  that  the  pullout  model  of  instructional 
delivery  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  fragmentation  of 
the  instruction  received  by  target  students  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Federal  policies  can  he  wholly  blamed  for  the  institution- 
alization of  the  model .  On  the  other  hand,  local  administra- 
tors who  prefer  a  safe  bet  in  anticipation  of  a  compliance 
audit  might  he  edged  away  from  other  designs  by  the  widespread 
understanding  that  Federal  policies  cast  the  pullout  design  in 
a  favorable  light.  Likewise,  state  and  district  administrative 
organizational  structures  may  have  been  refined  by  Federal 
policies  hut  rarely  does  it  seem  that  they  were  created  by  such 
policies.  We  feel  we  can  argue  this  simply  because  of  the  wide 
variability  in  existing  administrative  structures  one  can 
currently  find.  The  varioois  Federal  initiatives  were  primarily 
the  result  of  shifting  social  beliefs  and  professional  wisdom 
(Johnston,  McGill-Franzen,  &  Allington,  1985) ,  These  shifts 
and  influences  largely  produced  Federal  action  and  policy  and 
thus  the  patchwork  quality  of  much  of  the  Federal  effort . 
Without  Federal  policies  much  of  the  current  special  effort 
would  be  nonexistent-     Thus  the  *'Catch  22," 


Analyzing  the  Assumptions  and  Th^lr  Consequencea 

Several  asaiimptions  seem  to  have  guided  Federal  policy 
making  in  the  past  twenty  years;  the  era  when  the  Federal  role 
expanded  significantly-  These  assumptions  were  generally  not 
the  result  of  the  Federal  policies  hut ,  rather  preceded  them- 
The  first,  and  prohably  most  critical  assumption*  is  that  there 
exist  several  identifiable  categories  of  at-risk  children _ 
implicit  in  this  assumption  are  the  notions  that  1)  children  in 
these  several  categories  have  different  instructional  needs,  2) 
that  these  categories  are  reliably  different  from  one  another 
and,  3 )  that  we  can  identify  children  that  fit  in  each  cate- 
gory. Unfortunately,  as  has  been  argued  elsewhere  (Algozzine  & 
Ysseldyke,  19S3;  Johnston,  McGillFranzen,  &  Allington,  19S5; 
Leinhardt,  Bickel,  &  Pallay,  19S2;  Stainback  &  Stainback*  19SA) 
there  is  little  theoretical  or  empirical  evidence  to  support 
any  of  these  assumptions ,  These  assumptions  were  not  created 
by  the  Federal  policy  making  but  they  have  surely  been  main- 
tained and  strengthened  hy  them. 

The  influences  that  have  led  to  the  fragmentation  of 
support  instruction  services  have  fed  and  nurtured  each  other, 
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As  educators ,  sociologists ,  psychologists ,  economists ,  and 
others ,  have  created  their  various  rationales  for  explaining 
school  failtire ,  a  variety  of  beliefs  about  the  etiology  of 
school  failure  have  arisen  and  shortly  thereafter  appears 
Federal  policy.  In  our  analysis  of  explanations  for  school 
failure  we  traced  the  evolution  of  economic  disadvantagedness 
as  a  primary  rationale  and  the  resultant  development  of  the 
Federal  Title  programs  designed  co  compensate  for  such  disad^ 
vantagedness  (Johnston,  McGill-Fransen,  &  Allington,  1985) • 
The  number  of  publications  in  professional  journals  with  both 
reading  and  disadvantagedness  as  key  descriptors  rose  steadily 
for  better  than  a  decade  but  then  gave  way  tc  another  develop- 
ing belief  system. 

This  shift  was  evidenced  in  the  rise  in  the  number  of 
professional  J  ournal  publications  using  the  Icey  descriptors 
reading  and  learning  disability.  In  the  past  decade  the  number 
of  such  articles  has  risen  tenfold  and  10  years  ago  replaced 
the  previous  standard  of  reading  and  disadvantagedness ,  In 
fact,  articles  on  reading  failure  are  now  more  frequent  in 
journals  published  for  apecial  education  and  learning  disabili- 
ties professionals  than  in  journals  published  for  reading 
professionals .  These  trends  in  publishing  seem  to  mirror  the 
categorical  identification  of  students  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  providing  support  instruction.  That  is,  the  recent 
rise  in  the  numbers  of  children  identified  as  learning 
disabled,  and  the  related  rise  in  expenditures  for  the  services 
provided,  parallels  the  increase  in  publication  with  a  brief 
time  lag  -  However ,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  passage 
of  P .L.  94-142  created  this  trend  since  the  number  of  articles 
on  reading  and  learning  disability  had  reached  Significant 
proportions  before  the  enactment  of  the  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  legitimization  of  the  category  through  the 
development  of  Federal  policy  seems  to  have  had  an  enormous 
effect-  Prior  to  the  inclusion  of  learning  disability  as  a 
reimbursable  category,  relatively  few  school  districts  had  any 
significant  number  of  students  30  classified,  Now  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  dramatically  (Johnston,  McGill-Fransen,  & 
Allington,  1985;  Ysseldyke  &  Algossine,  1982). 

Even  though  the  number  of  children  living  at  the  "poverty 
level*'  has  risen  above  earlier  levels  the  number  of  disadvant" 
aged  children  served  by  Chapter  1  programs  continues  to  decline 
as  do  the  funds  to  support  such  programs.  We  see  the  trends  as 
reflections  of  shifting  social  beliefs  about  reading  failure ; 
beliefs  not  bom  in  Federal  policy  making  but  nurtured  by  it- 
To  reiterate  our  earlier  point,  however ,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  children  identified  as 
learning  disabled  exhibit  any  substantial  psychometric  or 
educational  differences  from  economically  disadvantaged 
children  who  experience  school  failure  {Algossine  &  Ysseldyke, 
1 983 ) ,       Rather    than    new    populations    with   newly  discovered 
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etxologxcal  bases  for  reading  failure,  vAiat  we  have  is  shifting 
or  developing  social  belief  systems,  that  attribute  reading 
failure  to  an  ever  increasing  array  of  etiologies ;  etiologies 
invariably  located  in  the  learner ,  A  coinmon  feature  of  these 
developing  social  beliefs  and  resultant  intervention  programs 
is  the  lack  of  concern  for  the  possible  deficiencies  in  the 
original  educational  environment  in  which  the  deficits  were 
nurtured  (Bo&dan,  1983;  Gelzheiser,  1985;  Stainback  &  Stain- 
back,  1984).  When  children  fail  to  learn  to  read  competently 
after  aome  schooling  we  rush  to  categorically  identify  them 
with  one  program  or  another ,  but  regardless  of  categorical 
identification,  there  seems  little  evidence  of  concern  for 
adopting  or  improving  the  original  educational  program  from 
fcAience  they  came.  This  "fix-it"  mentality  works  against 
collaborative  efforts  to  remedy  reading  failure  because  it 
presumes  the  etiology  is  centered  in  a  deficit  in  the  learner, 
not  in  the  educational  program.  While  it  may  be  less  distress- 
ing to  the  educational  system  to  blame  the  victim,  it  is 
unlikely  that  wholehearted  efforts  for  coordinated  instruc- 
tionsil  planning  will  ensue  imtil  this  belief  system  is  modi- 
fied. 

While  not  as  popular  in  the  current  debates  the  same  could 
be  said  to  be  true  of  differences  between  migrant  populations 
and  either  learning  disabled  or  other  economically 
disadvantaged  non-migrant  children,  though  there  is  a  separate 
Federal  program  for  that  population  also.  The  key  qualities  of 
effective  support  programs  seem  generally  similar  regardless  of 
student  classification  (Leinhart  &  Pallay,  1982) .  Federal 
policy,  then,  by  providing  the  various  categorical  programs  has 
influenced  the  design  of  state  and  local  programs  but  the 
policies  seem  to  have  mirrored  emerging  social  belief  systems* 
The  development  of  the  policies  strengthened  these  social 
beliefs  and  categorical  separation  became  even  more  evident  and 
entrenched. 

Compounding  the  problem  has  been  the  interpretation,  or 
misinterpretation  of  Federal  policy  at  the  local  level.  The 
most  obvious  example  is  the  "supplement-not-supplant"  provision 
of  Title  I-  There  are  niimerous  references  in  the  literature  to 
the  misinterpretation  of  this  regulation,  suggesting  commonly 
that  the  misinterpretation  led  to  the  widespread  use  of  the 
pullout  model  for  delivery  of  compensatory  instruction 
(National  Institute  of  Education,  1977b;  Shulman,  1983) -  As 
Allington  (1986)  reports,  this  aspect  of  the  regulation  still 
seema  widely  misunderstood  since  better  than  one  of  three 
compensatory  education  administrators  surveyed  viewed  the 
provision  as  disallowing  noa-pullout  designs  and  congruent 
curricular  materials.  Nonetheless,  we  noted  earlier  that  the 
pullout  design  also  mirrored  the  most  common  organization  for 
remedial  services  delivered  In  the  university-based  reading 
clinics   that   trained  the  reading  specialist  who  organized  the 
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remedial  services  in  schools ,  Thus ,  the  small  group ^  in  a 
small  room,  with  a  specially  trsiined  teacher^  using  specialised 
curricular  materials  and  methods  fit  well  Into  both  the 
professional  belief  system  and  the  Federal  policy.  This  design 
is  being  perpetuated  in  programs  for  the  learning  disabled  even 
though  no  similar  Federal  policy  e:cists  { Junkala  &  Mooney, 
1986).  In  fact*  Federal  policy  requires  placement  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  as  a  matter  of  course ,  but  the  design 
of  support  services  for  the  learning  disabled  leans  heavily 
toward  pullout  from  the  least  restrictive  environment  for 
services  delivered  in  separate  resource  rooms.  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  a  variety  of  reasons  why  the  pullout  design  has 
evolved  as  the  most  popular  and  some  of  these  are  related  to 
Federal  policies ,  but  other  reasons  also  exist  (Bogdan,  1983; 
Lortie,  1976;  Milofsky,  1976)-  While  we  do  not  wish  to  argue 
that  non-withdrawal  programs  are  inherently  superior — they  have 
their  own  set  of  problems — we  do  suggest  that  conguence  between 
instructional  programs  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  pullout 
programs. 

Legislation  that  presumes  categorical  identification  and 
identifiable  instructional  needs  based  upon  the  categorical 
label  will  obviously  shape  the  policies  made  at  lower  levels « 
especially  if  fiscal  incentives  are  present  (Johnston,  McGill- 
Franzen*  &  Ailing ton«  1985) <  However,  as  Leinhardt  et  al < 
< 1982)  argue,  the  established  professional  beliefs  and  alli- 
ances sustain  and  refine  the  policies  made  at  the  service 
delivery  level.  The  separate  Federal  programs  administered 
from  different  Federal  offices  often  present  a  maze  of  con- 
flicting information <  This  maze  i3  often  further  complicated 
by  state  laws  and  regulations  and  state  level  interpretations 
of  Federal  policies.  By  the  time  the  bundle  reaches  the  local 
district ,  much  less  the  local  school  building,  the  task  of 
coordinating  may  seem  unmanageable.  While  greater  attention  to 
the  coordination  of  support  services  at  the  Federal  level  would 
undoubtedly  help,  that  simply  will  not  ensure  that  services  at 
the  local  level  provide  coordinated  and  coherent  instructional 
environments  for  the  children  served.  Our  pessimism  should  not 
deter  any  attempts  at  clarifying  Federal  policies  but*  we 
believe  that  it  will  take  a  major  reconceptualisation  of  both 
reading  failure  and  support  program  design  to  undo  what  has 
already  been  so  unfortunately  achieved. 

Some  Alternative  Assumptions  and  Practices 


Instructional  Congruence 

A  number  of  the  works  which  we  have  reviewed  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  coordination  between  instructional  programs , 
Few  have  described  the  features  of  coordinated  programs.  Some 
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have  discussed  the  coordination  in  terms  of  the  congruence 
between  the  curricula  in  the  two  contexts  (Allington  &  Shake, 
1986;  Johnston,  Allington,  &  Af flerbach,  1935) -  However, 
exactly  what  it  means  for  instruction  to  be  congruent  has  not 
been  made  clear.  For  example,  we  cannot  see  a  remedial  reading 
teacher  bound  to  replicate  a  classroom  reading  program  vAiich  is 
unsatisfactory-  Also,  we  would  not  lilce  to  see  a  language- 
experience  approach  in  a  classroom  program  prevent  the  use  of 
predictable  language  texts  in  the  remedial  program.  Thus,  we 
need  to  clarify  the  notion  of  congruence  beyond  simply  **more  of 
the  same-" 


Perhaps  we  should  explain  our  notion  of  what  would  be 
appropriate  before  addressing  what  we  feel  would  be  inappropri- 
ate *  We  view  literacy  development  in  terms  of  broad  concepts 
about  communication  and  social  and  personal  development  * 
Within  these  higher-level  concepts  lie  a  substantial  variety  of 
conceptual  and  procedural  knowledge  which  individuals  integrate 
in  the  pursuit  of  various  goals  in  various  circumstances-  The 
individual  skills,  unorganized  and  unintegrated,  are  of  limited 
help  -  Similarly  J  they  are  of  little  help  if  they  are  not 
autoniated,  or  if  they  are  used  inflexibly*  Optimally,  children 
will  develop  within  a  balanced  langvtage  arts  program.  In 
reading  for  example,  by  balanced,  we  mean  a  program  which 
emphasizes  a  variety  of  means  of  controlling  the  difficulty  of 
text,  such  as:  predictable  lan^age,  familiar  contentj 
prereading,  rereading,  word  frequency,  meaning  unit  repetition, 
interest  level j  recencyj  and  so  on-  Through  a  careful  balance 
of  such  means  of  controlling  difficulty,  children  can  develop 
their  weaknesses  while  being  allowed  success  through  the 
support  of  their  strengths .  For  example,  in  the  language 
experience  side  of  A  program  a  child  is  supported  by  his 
personal  knowledge,  syntax,  vocabulary,  and  the  personalised 
nature  of  the  text,  while  he  or  she  works  on  developing  an 
ULnder standing  of  graphophonic  relationships  through  writing* 
Patterned  language  reading  materials  on  the  other  hand,  support 
the  child  through  the  predictability  of  the  language ,  whiXe 
introducing  new  vocabulary,  new  syntax,  and  new  experiences  * 
It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  whether  children  are  involved  in  a 
literacy  related  task*  However,  it  is  hard  for  researchers  or 
administrators  who  do  not  understand  children's  literacy 
learning  to  tell  a  balanced  literacy  program  from  an  uncoordin- 
ated one  and  3  coordinated  one  from  a  rigid,  unbalanced 
program. 

There  are  several  major  elements  in  this  congruence  issue- 
First  ,  there  is  congruence  between  curricula— what  is  to  be 
taught ,  in  what  order ,  and  using  which  materials  *  Second , 
there  is  the  method  of  instruction*  The  actual  techniques 
which  teachers  use  to  help  children  leam  the  curriculum- 
Conflicts  arise  in  the  following  sets  of  circumstances  which  we 
have  encountered         too  frequently  in  school  settings; 
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o  when  the  sets  of  difficulty  control  procedures  in  the 
materials  in  the  two  settings  are  radically  differ-^ 
ent ,  for  example ,  when  extreme  orthographic  regular- 
ity reigns  entirely  in  one  setting  but  word  frequency 
and  natural  language  rule  in  the  other  setting.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  reading  strategies  which  are 
learned  and  practiced  in  one  setting  will  be 
extremely  inefficient  in  the  other  situation.  One 
might  see  such  conflict  in  a  school  where  the  core 
curriculum  reading  instruction  is  based  on  the  Scott 
Foresman  Reading  Systems  (Aaron  et  al.,  1971)  and  the 
support  program  reading  instruction,  offered  in 
remedial  or  special  education  resource  rooms*  follows 
the  DISTAR  (Engelmann  £c  Eruner,  1^75)  curriculum. 

o  when  the  hierarchy  of  learning  assumed  in  the  two 
settings  conflicts  as  when  one  setting  emphasizes 
decoding  as  the  essence  of  reading  while  the  other 
setting  focuses  strongly  on  comprehension.  In  one 
case,  the  development  of  prediction  will  be  discour- 
aged ,  whereas  in  the  other  context  it  will  be 
encouraged.  One  might  see  such  a  conflict  in  a 
school  where  the  Houghton^Huf f lin  basal  is  the  source 
of  core  curriculum  reading  instruction  and  the 
Merrill  Linguistic  Readers  is  offered  in  support 
programs . 

o  when  the  strategies  to  be  learned  differ  from  one 
context  to  the  other.  For  example,  long  division  can 
be  taught  In  terms  of  "borrowing'*  or  through  concep- 
tually quite  different  procedures. 

o  when  instructional  strategies  differ  radically  in  the 
two  settings .  For  example,  when  one  setting  depends 
entirely  on  direct  instruction  and  the  other  setting 
depends  on  learner-directed  instruction.  In  such  a 
case  one  context  will  s  tress  self-monitoring  and 
self— correction,  while  the  other  will  prevent  them. 

o  when  the  terminology  and  metaphors  differ  in  the  two 
settings  the  child  is  likely  to  become  confused  about 
some  of  the  concepts.  For  instance,  use  of  a  *'word 
family"  (e.g. ake ,  ame )  approach  to  decoding  i  s 
coupled  with  a  synthetic  phonics  approach. 

If  the  two  parts  of  a  program  could  easily  be  '.een 
operating  within  a  coherent  classroom  program,  then  they  are 
more  or  less  congruent .  There  Is  the  risk  that  with  widely 
divergent  approaches  the  children  will  be  unable  to  integrate 
what  they  are  being  taught  and  will  develop  confused  notions  of 
the    nature    and    purposes    of    reading.        Vernon     { 195B)  has 
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described  the  problem  as  one  of  "cognitive  confusion",  and  some 
of  its  consequences  have  been  documented  by  Johnston  ( 1985 )  • 
Thus,  i£  two  parts  of  a  program  are  necessarily  separate,  then 
some  part  of  the  program  needs  to  be  devoted  to  clarifying  how 
the  parts  fit  together ,  otherwise,  the  integration,  the  tough 
bit,  is  left  up  to  the  children.  It  also  seems  likely  that 
conflicts  stemming  from  programmatic  differences  will  be 
intensified  with  factors  such  as  anxiety,  which  are  often  quite 
severe  for  failing  learners^  It  is  probably  more  efficient  to 
ensure  congruence  from  the  outset • 

We  feel  that  the  major  aspect  which  affects  these  dimen- 
sions of  instruction  is  the  teacher's  expertise  •  If  we  can 
consider  both  classroom  and  support  teachers  as  experts,  then 
presumably,  the  support  teachers  is  more  expert  than  the 
classroom  teachers  in  a  specific  area  such  as  reading  or  math 
curriculum  and  instruction.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  this,  and  too  often,  poorly  trained  te^tchers*  aides  provide 
the  remedial  instruction*  Experts  differ  from  novices  in  three 
major  ways  <  They  differ  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  the  structure  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  flexible 
use  of  their  knowledge  (Chi ,  Glaser ,  &  Rees ,  1982)<  It  is 
their  knowledge  of  teaching  of  a  specific  content  like  reading, 
and  how  children  learn,  which  makes  them  choose  materials  and 
techniques  (to  the  extent  that  they  perceive  that  they  have 
choice  in  each  area) •  The  structure  of  teachers '  knowledge 
becomes  apparent  when  they  teach  and  when  they  choose  materi- 
als ,  and  the  differences  can  be  substantial  (DeFord,  1985 ) , 
Unf  ortunat  ely ,  these  ideological  differences  are  most 
pronounced  at  the  beginning  stages  of  reading  and,  as  Carter 
(1984)  and  Clay  (1^82,  1985)  have  pointed  out,  the  earlier 
remedial  programs  begin,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  success. 

In  other  words ,  there  are  essentially  two  curricula 
involved •  One  ±B  the  explicit  curriculum  expressed  by  the 
school  curriculum,  and  the  other  is  the  implicit  curriculum 
held  in  the  knowledge  structures  of  the  teachers  •  Program 
planning  decisions  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  explicit 
curriculum,  but  the  moment  to  moment  decisions  must  be  auto- 
matin  or  intuitive,  and  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
implicit  curriculum.  When  the  congruence  issue  is  viewed  this 
way,  the  clarity  and  coherence  of  the  overall  school  curriculum 
becomes  important*  There  should  be  a  clear-  ejc^slicit,  reading 
curriculum  including  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  the 
curriculum,  and  it  should  encompass  descriptions  of  how 
students  with  special  needs  instruction  should  differ  from  that 
of  regular  students  needs,  if  it  is  indeed  felt  that  it  should 
differ  in  some  way. 

If  a  School  seriously  adopts  a  basal  series,  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  coherence  in  the  overall  reading  instruction 
provided.        Indeed,    some    evidence    suggests    that  "effective 
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schools"  are  more  likely  to  have  a  achool^ide  adoption  than 
are  less  effective  schools  {Clark  &  McCarthy,  1983).  This  may 
be  because  the  basal  curriculum,  while  constraining  decisions , 
does  provide  a  more  coherent  school^ide  curriculuin  than  an 
"every  teacher  for  him/herself"  situation  in  which  no  common 
basal  or  other  unified  curriculum  exists  *  However ,  a  unified 
curriculiani,  whether  or  not  achieved  through  a  basal  series , 
does  not  ensure  compatibility  of  the  curricula  iuipli'^.it  in  the 
teachers*  knowledge  structures,  which  is  a  much  more  difficult 
congruence  to  attain .  For  example ,  with  respect  to  reading 
instruction,  the  training  undertaken  by  teachers  preparing  to 
serve  learning  disabled  students  is  generally  substantially 
different  from  that  undertaken  by  teachers  training  specifi- 
cally to  serve  students  with  special  needs  in  reading .  This 
difference  is  ideological  and  influences  how  students ' 
behaviors  are  interpreted,  and  how  they  are  seen  as  different 
from  other  students  (Ysseldyke  &  Algoazine,  1982). 

It  seems  that  the  effects  of  teachers  *  ideological 
differences  might  be  minimized  through  a  clear  curriculum, 
cooperative  planning  of  that  curriculuin,  and  coordinated 
inservice  programs.  Many  schools*  curricula  are  defined  by  the 
basal  series  adopted,  and  serious  school— wide  adoption  con- 
strains some  dimensions  of  classroom  instruction.  For  example, 
each  basal  series  opts  for  particular  forms  of  text  difficulty 
control.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  a  teacher  to  stress  predic- 
tion and  gelf-^monitoring  if  the  ba3al  program  selected  and 
enforced  were  the  Merrill  Linguistic  Series  for  which  unpre- 
dictable text  has  deliberately  been  constructed ,  difficulty 
control  being  through  restriction  of  the  letter-sound  rela- 
tionships*  In  the  same  way,  a  developmental  reading  program 
based  on  reading  trade  books  stressing  self -monitoring  and 
self-correction  in  the  classroom  would  seriously  conflict  with 
a  direct  instruction  program  such  as  DISTAR  (Engelmann  & 
Bruner,  1975)  in  the  support  program,  which  stresses  immediate 
feedback  by  the  teacher  where  errors  occur. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  balance  then,  an  expert 
remedial  teacher  might  observe  the  classroom  teacher's  reading 
program  and  decide  that  it  is  a  balanced  program.  But  that 
within  that  program,  a  certain  student  requires  special 
attention  in  a  specific  area  which  might  not  be  possible  to 
attend  to  in  the  classroom,  at  least  to  the  level  that  is 
necessary  for  that  student.  Such  instruction  would  include  the 
broader  framework  particularly  by  highlighting  how  the  focal 
points  fitted  into  the  broader  program.  For  example ,  the 
student  may  require  additional  attention  to  hearing  sequences 
of  sounds  in  words-  This  can  be  difficult  for  some  children  to 
pick  up  in  a  group-  The  teacher  could  work  on  that  in  the 
context  of  writing,  and/or  reading  real  stories.  On  the  other 
hand,  observation  of  the  classroom  instruction  might  reveal  an 
unbalanced  program-     For  example,  suppose  a  classroom  teacher's 
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program  consisted  almost  entirely  of  phonic  analysis .  Diffi- 
culty control  in  such  a  program  is  accomplished  by  constraining 
the  letter-sound  relationships ,  and  success  is  defined  by 
accurate  pronunication  of  words,  A  reading  teacher,  can  decide 
to  work  with  the  classroom  teacher  to  help  balance  up  the 
program,  or  can  try  to  shore  up  the  balance  indspendently ,  The 
former  involves  extensive  commnmication,  which  currently  seems 
lacking.  The  latter  requires  not  simply  teaching  the  untaught 
skills,  but  teaching  in  such  a  way  that  the  instruction  ensures 
the  integration  of  that  learned  in  the  regular  program  wi  th 
that  learned  in  the  remedial  program.  Again,  this  requires 
knowledge  of  the  other  prograin,  which  implies  some  form  of 
communication. 

The  implication  here  is  that  the  individual  responsible 
for  program  coordination  must  have  extensive  knowledge  of  how 
readers  develop  and  of  frameworks  of  instructional  techniques. 
At  the  same  time,  such  individuals  must  actively  encourage 
communication  between  teachers  in  regular  and  remedial 
programs ,  It  is  not  possible  to  attend  to  the  relationship 
between  the  learning  in  two  programs  if  one  is  only  aware  of 
the  activity  in  one  of  the  programs,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
(Johnston,  Allington,  &  Af f lerbach,  1935) .  There  needs  to  be 
extensive  investigation  of  ways  in  which  cooperative  instruct 
tional  programs  can  be  developed.  This  raises  the  issues  of 
communication  and  awareness  of  other  teachers'  approaches ,  as 
well  as  that  of  compatibility  of  knowledge  structures  -  It 
seems  likely  that  the  more  congruent  teachers '  knowledge 
s  true  tiires  are ,  the  les  s  time  is  likely  to  be  involved  in 
communicating  and  coordinating  programs,  and  the  more  congruent 
the  programs  are  likely  to  be  in  the  first  place .  Similarly, 
when  two  teachers  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  how  each  other 
teaches ,  even  if  their  knowledge  structures  differ,  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  build  bridges  between  each  other 's 
programs . 

Current  "cellular  organization'^  ( Lortie ,  1^76)  of  class- 
rooms tends  to  isolate  teachers  one  from  another  so  that  they 
do  not  develop  knowledge  of  each  others '  teaching  approaches  * 
The  use  of  in-class  approaches  for  support  program  instruction 
may  foster  a  greater  knowledge  of  program  compatibility,  but 
because  of  ego  defense  may  actually  i educe  the  likelihood  of 
cooperation  unless  the  arrangement  is  self —induced.  Various 
contextual  factors  seem  likely  to  influence  the  probability  of 
teachers  cooperating.  For  example,  competitive  organisational 
structures  such  as  those  set  up  in  some  career  ladder  systems 
seem  less  conducive  than  do  cooperative  organizational  struc- 
tures <Ames  &  Ames,  1984),  These  are  matters  which  need  some 
serious  consideration  in  future  research. 
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Although  support  for  the  notion  of  differential  instruc- 
tion for  differential  categories  of  students  has  been  seriously 
underminded  CStainback  k  Stainback,  1984),  the  residual  effects 
of  the  approach  are  still  evident  in  the  training  of  many 
specialists  and  teachers,  and  it  remains  implicit  in  the 
structure  of  P.L.  9A-142.  In  some  respects  this  situation 
almost  guarantees  a  lack  of  congruence  between  instructional 
programs.  We  believe  that  there  is  reasonable  evidence  that 
this  situation  deserves  to  be  remedied.  On  the  basis  of  the 
lack  of  support  for  differential  instruction,  and  the  rather 
extensive  evidence  that  sheer  opport%inity  to  learn  is  a 
powerful  explanatory  variable  (LeinhardL  &  Pallay,  1982) ,  wg 
thirik  it  would  be  better  to  begin  planning  support  curricula 
with  the  assumption  that  the  differences  between  the  special 
needs  and  regular  students  reside  largely  in  the  need  for 
differential  opportunities  to  learn  (Good,  1933;  Crawford, 
Kimball,  &  Patrick,  1984;  Hiebert,  1953;  Zigmond,  Vallecorsa,  fit 
LeiTihardt ,  1980) .  Such  a  reevaluation  may  change  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  student  labeling  practices. 

Under  such  an  assumption  there  is  every  reason  to  coordin- 
ate instruction  so  that  program  effects  are  cxamulative  rather 
than  fragmented.  In  addition,  there  is  greater  reason  to 
support  unified  planning  of  academic  programs  which  include 
special  needs  students  and  their  teachers  from  the  beginning* 
If  the  mystique  surrounding  the  nature  of  the  differences 
between  the  regular  and  special  needs  students  is  broken  down, 
there  Is  likely  to  be  a  greater  sharing  of  responsibility.  If 
the  root  of  a  child's  reading  problem  is  perceived  to  lie  in 
neurological  causes,  then  not  only  is  differential  instruction 
seen  as  a  logical  consequence,  but  the  problem  goes  beyond  the 
training  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  out  of  his/her  responsi- 
bility<  It  is  time  to  reexamine  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
legislation  and  its  interpretation, 

SuDPJement-not-Supmant 

A  major  dictum  of  the  Chapter  1  regulation  is  the  notion 
that  remedial  assistance  should  supplement  and  not  supplant  the 
regular  instructional  efforts .  The  intention  was  to  prevent 
schools  from  simply  using  Federal  money  to  fund  existing 
instructional  efforts .  As  we  have  already  noted,  interpreta- 
tions of  this  regulatory  language  have  produced  aberrant 
instructional  situations <  For  example,  some  believe  that  it 
prohibits  in-class  programs  and  others  believe  that  it  insists 
on  different  instructional  methods  and  materials  (Johnston, 
Allington,  it  Afflerbach,  1985)*  However,  the  basic  problem  is 
that  within  a  given  school  day,  unless  the  school  day  is 
extended   for    remedial    children,    some    teacher's   efforts  must 
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generally  be  supplanted  in  order  to  provide  remedial  support. 
Thus ,  the  notion  of  supplementation  needs  to  be  examined  in 
terms  of  the  alternatives  open  to  school  systems* 

One  approach  to  this  is  to  stagger  the  school  day  to  allow 
some  students  to  arrive  and  leave  before  others*  This  allows 
for  reduced  teacher-pupil  ratios  during  parts  of  the  day.  Such 
an  approach  has  been  used,  for  example,  in  Sweden  (Clay,  1979}- 
Similarly,  it  has  been  shown  that  using  Chapter  1  money  to 
substantially  reduce  the  teacher'T>upil  ratio  across  the  board 
can  produce  gains  for  che  low-achieving  studsnts  (Doss  &  Holly, 
1962) .  Leinhardt  ( 1980) »  however,  notes  some  potential  risks 
in  this  approach  derived  from  lowered  expectations.  In  some 
ways,  such  an  approach  reduces  the  need  for  coordination  since 
only  one  program  exists-  For  teachers  who  know  what  they  are 
doing,  and  who  do  not  reduce,  but  rather  increase  the  level  of 
instruction,  this  seems  to  be  an  option  well  worth  exploring. 
We  are  not  yet  convinced  that  this  approa  li  will  malte  a 
difference  for  teachers  with  limited  expertise. 

Research  suggests  that  within  a  fixed-length  school  day, 
it  is  also  possible  to  supplant  regular  instruction  somewhat, 
provided  the  displacement  is  relatively  shorflived .  The 
critical  features  which  make  it  short^li/ed  have  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  remedial  students  must  learn  substantially  faster 
than  the  regular  students.  The  faster  they  learn,  the  briefer 
the  supplantation.  The  conditions  which  produce  this  acceler- 
ated learning  seem  to  include  efficient,  effective  instruction 
focusing  on  independence,  low  teacher-pupil  ratio  (particularly 
one-on-one),  and  early  intervention  (Carter,  1984;  Clay,  1985)* 
For  example,  under  these  conditions.  Clay  (1982;  19S5>  has 
shown  that  for  the  children  making  the  least  progress  in 
literacy  development,  one-on-one  instruction  for  HO  minutes  per 
day,  four  days  a  week,  can  bring  most  of  them  to  levels 
comparable  to  the  average  group  of  students  who  need  no  further 
support.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  approach  took  place 
within  a  contGKi:  of  strongly  comparable  teacher  knowledge 
structures,  cjKtensive  cooperative  arrangements  between  teachers 
to  release  one  another  for  parts  of  the  school  day,  and 
considerable  administrative  support  -  However,  with  respect  to 
the  present  discussion,  the  important  point  is,  that  if  regular 
instruction,  in  whole  or  iti  part,  is  temporarily  replaced  with 
highly  effective  individual  instruction,  the  problem  of 
congruence  is  substantially  reduced  except  for  the  problem  of 
reintegration  into  the  regular  curriculum,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  goal  of  the  program  and  remain^s  critical  -  The  reintegra- 
tion largely  means  that  the  instruction  should  emphasise,  and 
spend  most  time  on,  the  reading  of  connected  text,  which  is 
what  will  be  required  in  the  regular  classroom. 

Currently,  the  likelihood  of  such  intensive ,  preventive 
approaches    being    implemented    seems   minimal.      The   notion  of 
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prevention  appears  to  requirs  resource  investment  where  there 
is  not  yet  (and  may  never  be)  a  problem.  In  times  of  shriiLking 
resources  such  as  the  present,  this  does  not  seem  likely  to 
gain  favor-  While  one— on— one  instruction  has  received  bad 
press  in  some  of  the  literature  (see  for  example,  Ro^enshine  & 
Stevens ,  1 98A )  it  appears  that  there  may  have  been  some 
overgenerali^ation  from  classroom  studies-  The  work  of  Bloom 
(1984)  and  Clay  (1982,  1935)  strongly  favors  intensive,  early 
one-on-one-tutoring,  and  the  Title  I  evaluation  work  of  Carter 
(1984),  Crawford  et  al -  (198A),  and  Guthrie,  Seifert,  and  Kline 
( 1978)  provides  additional  support  for  low  teacher-pupil 
ratios,  preferably  one-on-one. 

Early  intervention  is  not  encouraged  by  current  assessment 
practices  (Johnston,  1984)  or  by  funding  policies  and  prac- 
tices ,  but  there  are  some  serious  disadvantages  in  delaying 
intervention-  Less  able  readers  normally  learn  more  slowly  in 
their  regular  classroom  program  than  do  other  students-  Thus 
they  fall  increasingly  further  behind .  This  means  that  even 
with  accelerated  learning,  later  intervention  wil  1  require 
longer  intervention  in  order  for  students  to  catch  up*  In 
addition,  the  secondary  characteristics  which  such  students 
pick  up  as  a  consequence  of  continued  failure ,  extend  even 
further  than  the  necessary  length  of  the  intervention  program 
(Johnston,  1985;  Johnston  &  Winograd,  1985).  Associated  with 
this ,  remedial  teachers  currently  have  to  deal  with  up  to  10 
children  at  once  >  and  because  of  scheduling  problems ,  fre- 
quently the  children  range  over  several  grades  in  perfosrmance 
level.  The  size  and  heterogeneity  of  the  reading  groups  often 
scheduled  for  remedial  teachers  makes  faster  learning  impossi- 
ble .  Each  of  these  factors  simply  compounds  and  prolongs  the 
coordination  problem,  thus  we  suggest  that  along  with  consid- 
eration of  program  coordination,  additional  assumptions  which 
Imp^c^  upon  the  length  and  likelihood  of  coordination  should  be 
re-examined. 


STjitimarv  and  Conclusions 


In  this  paper  we  have  reviewed  the  available  research  on 
instructional  coordination,  and  tried  to  clarify  what  coordina- 
tion is ,  what  it  does,  and  what  is  likely  to  maximize  its 
occurrence.  While  there  are  various  levels  of  both  vertical 
and  horizontal  coordination,  our  particular  focus  has  been  on 
the  lowest  level  of  coordination,  that  which  imparts  the 
individual  student's  learning  directly .  We  have  examined 
coordination  as  it  impacts  the  quality  of  instruction  delivered 
to  students . 

We  have  stressed  the  importance  of  policy  making  at  the 
lowest  levels,  by  direct  service  providers  in  school  buildings, 
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more  than  policy  making  at  either  state  or  Federal  levels . 
Nonetheless,  it  seems  that  state  and  Federal  policy  does  exert 
influence  on  tlie  policy  making  in  scliools .  Thus ,  wg  suggest 
that  policy  generated  at  the  upper  levels  must  eniphasize  the 
following: 

o       The  policies  generated  by  several  Federal  aSencies 

and  programs  serving  children  wi  th  exceptional 
educational  needs  must  provide  a  coordinated  and 
coherent  focus  for  lower-level  policy  makers^ 

o  The  policies  generated  at  the  Federal  level  must 
focus  more  on  "service  quality"  and  less  on  separat- 
ing funds  by  categorical  programs.  The  letter  ^^^jems 
to  emphasize  clear  "audit  trails"  and  work  against 
the  design  of  dis  trict^ide  or  school-wide  coordi- 
nated efforts  for  providing  appropriate  educational 
support  services  to  a  wide  variety  of  children 
exhibiting  any  of  several  educational  service  needs - 

o  The  pOa  icies  generated  at  the  Federal  level  must 
emphasriie  the  similarity  of  instructional  needs 
amongst  the  children  served  by  the  several  current 
categorical  programs . 

To  achieve  these  shifts  may  require  a  number  of 
organizational  rearrangements  in  the  Department  of  Education . 
These  might  include; 

o  Merging  the  agencies  in  charge  of  compensatory 
education,  of  the  handicapped  and  vocational  educa*" 
tion,  to  name  a  f  e\: .  Such  an  agency  would  be 
responsible  for  developing  policy  that  emphasizes 
school-wide  <or  district-v^ide)  efforts  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and  coordir^ated 
support  program  for  all  children  with  exceptional 
educational  needs  regardless  of  the  current  label. 

o  Alternatively,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education  could  eraphasize  coordination  amongst  the 
several  agencies  and  a  better  articulation  of  Federal 
roles  in  achieving  effective  schools  for  the  various 
"at-risk"  populations »  We  sea ,  for  instance,  a 
distinct  potential  for  the  announced  "effective 
schools"  initiative  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Were  these  awards  to  require  demonstrated  coordina- 
tion of  all  Federal  programs  funds  and  to  emphasise 
the  "service  <^uali ty"  improvement  to  be  achieved  by 
such  coordination,  the  Department  of  Education  would 
be  clearly  signalling  a  shift  in  previous  policy 
emphasis.  As  we  have  noted  before,  such  policy  mak^ 
ing   at   Federal   levels  will   undoubtedly  produce  new 
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policy  at  lower  levels  and  we,  perhaps  naively, 
suspect  that  lower-level  policy  making  will  also 
shift  noticeably  toward  coordination  and  coherence  in 
the  design  of  support  programs  for  children  with 
exceptional  educational  needs .  Also,  the  "effective 
schools"  initiative  is  a  small  enough  target  that  we 
may  be  able  to  create  local  policy  shifts  in  dis- 
tricts that  are  interested.  This  may  need  enabling 
legislation  or  re^latory  exceptions  on  trial  bases. 
But  we  thiiLk  it  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  if 
the  local  districts  create  models,  rather  than  trying 
to  improve  the  models  from  above.  Subsequently,  the 
most  effective  local  efforts  might  be  encouraged  and 
disseminated. 

We  expect  none  of  this  to  be  easily  achieved,  and  most 
difficult  may  be  obtaining  shifts  in  the  content  of  instruction 
offered  in  support  of  regular  programs,  in  order  to  produce  an 
integrated  program  of  instruction  for  the  individual  student. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  studies  that  have  examined  coordina- 
tion among  regular  and  various  support  programs,  regardless  of 
definition,  have  invariably  found  it  rare,  but  where  evident , 
important  to  children ' s  learning ,  However ,  we  have  found  that 
there  is  little  clear  description  of  exactly  what  coordinated 
instruction  would  look  like  short  of  "more  of  the  same".  While 
wc  have  made  an  attempt,  there  needs  to  be  research  directed 
toward  clarifying  this  issue.  There  are  sufficient  ideological 
differences  over  the  nature  of  reading  instruction  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  Federal  or  state  legislators  to 
intervene  in  this  area .  However,  whatever  the  ideology,  it 
does  not  saem  unreasonable  that  within  a  given  school ,  for  a 
given  pupil,  the  instruction  be  coherently  articulated.  We 
feel  that  curricular  coordination  may  be  further  encouraged  at 
the  local  level  through  some  of  the  following: 

o  It  seemfi  likely  that  explicit ,  and  cooperatively 
engineered  curricula  with  similarly  explicit  ration- 
ales would  go  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  instruc- 
tional congruence. 

c  While  unified  explicit  curricula  would  help,  they 
would  certainly  not  guarantee  coherently  articulated 
instructional  services .  A  serious  stumbling  block 
remains  in  the  form  of  teachers  *  knowledge  struc- 
tures, or  what  might  be  termed  the  "implicit  curricu- 
lum". Ihis  implicates  teacher  training  and  program- 
matic teacher  inservice  development .  Teacher 
training  initially  develops  these  knowledge  struc- 
tures, and  subsequent  teacher  isolation,  issues  of 
"turf",  and  the  other  institutional  and  policy  Issues 
discussed,  perpetuate  the  differences , 


o  Communication  among  teachers ,  both  regular  and 
support,  might  be  fostered  in  a  variety  of  ways 
including  requiring  regular  conferences  between 
teachers  involved  with  specific  special  needs 
children.  Timr  imist  be  specifically  allocated  to 
this  activity  b  t  time  allocation  is  not  enough.  All 
teachers  will  have  to  acquire  a  sense  of  ownership  of 
the  problem  student  and  his  or  her  instruction, 
Cooperative,  planning  may  not  be  easily  accomplished 
but  it  must  begin. 

o  Required  observation  of  special  needs  student 
performance  in  another  class  setting  is  likely  to 
provide  better  knowledge  of  different  components  of 
the  child's  actual  curriculum,  and  concrete  grounds 
for  discussions  between  teachers. 

o  Continuous  process  records  of  children's  development 
may  be  very  helpful  in  inducing  curricular  alignment. 
For  exan^ple,  such  records  might  contain  samples  of 
the  child's  writing,  and  running  records  of  reading 
behaviors  (Clay,  1985)  over  time*  If  teachers  are 
required  to  keep  such  records,  and  provided  with  the 
expertise  to  do  so  with  minicial  additional  effort, 
the  nature  of  the  files  will  focus  instruction,  and 
the  data  within  the  files  will  give  a  more  concrete 
foundation  for  teachers*  discussions  of  students  * 
progress  and  difficulties* 

We  have  argued  that ,  in  addition  to  attempts  to  im^Drove 
coordination,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  concurrent  progress 
toward  reducing  the  demands  on  coordination*  in  particular,  we 
have  stressed  the  need  for; 

o  Clearly  developed  district  policies  supporting 
coordination- 

o  Early  attention  to  difficulties  with  an  -.mphasis  on 
prevention- 

o  Short-term,  highly  intensive  intervention  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  support  services  as  quickly  as 
possible . 

o  Low  teacher-pupil  r^itios ,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages,  and  even  one-on-one  support  instruction  where 
possible  * 

o  Intervention  programs  which  focus  on  student  indepen- 
dence so  that  students  might  return  to  the  regular 
instruction  and  maintain  progress, 
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Intervention  programs  that  focus  on  service  quality 
more  than  categorical  compliance.  Again,  we  want  to 
stres  s  that  the  bottom  line  in  any  attempts  to 
improve  coordination  is  the  ultimate  effect  on 
student  learning. 
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CHAPTER  1  AND  TKE  REGULAR  SCHOOL;     STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


Introduction 


This  paper  presents  a  point  of  view  about  effective  staff 
development  for  teachers  and  uses  that  point  of  view  to  argue 
that  Chapter  l^related  staff  development  practices  should  be 
integrated  into  Chapter  1  school  settings ,  This  integration 
can  only  be  accoitpxished,  I  believe,  if  the  practices  and 
programs  are  made  available  to  all  persons  in  the  school, 
although  modestly  differentially  across  role  groups,  rather 
than  only  to  Chapter  1  teachers ,  administrators ,  and  aiies . 
This  assertion  is  supported  by  research  findings,  by  proposi- 
tions about  school  and  instructional  effectiveness ,  and,  to  a 
degree,  by  common  sense*  Relevant  literature  is  used  to 
buttress  the  position  that  Chapter  1  staff  development  should 
be  school— wide,  not  targeted  to  special  educational  personnel 
groups , 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  of  this  paper  that 
staff  development  is  not  a  ''mature'*  field  of  study;  the  body  of 
research-derived  knowledge  about  the  nature  and  effects  of 
staff  development  programs  and  activities  is  currently  sparse 
(Koehler,  1983).  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  good  deal 
of  research  with  objects  other  than  staff  development  to  create 
a  conceptually  complete  argument  for  this  paper,  w^lhese  other 
bodies  of  research  findings  include  those  related  to  effective 
teaching,  effective  schools,  school  change,  and  schools  as 
organisations*  As  will  be  argued,  knowledge  from  &ach  studies 
suggests  strongly  that  staff  development  conceived  as  school 
(versus  classroom)  activity  is  potentially  powerful  for  the 
accomplishment  of  Chapter  1  objectives. 

A  Conceptualisation  of  Staff  Development 

Staff  development  is  considered  for  this  paper  to  be  any 
systematic  attempt  to  alter  educational  professionals  * 
behavior^  Icnowledge,  and/or  values  toward  some  specified  end 
(Griffin^  1983).  Two  conceptualizations  of  how  this  alteration 
can  or  should  be  brought  about  are  present  in  the  literature 
and  observed  in  practice .  (The  conceptualisations  are  not 
"pure  types*"  That  is^  each  will  contain  elements  of  the  other 
but  the  dominant  modo  will  be  one  or  the  other.) 

The  most  typical  conceptualization  of  staff  development  is 
one  that  has  specified  content  and  process ,  with  the  emphasis 
upon  some  predetermined  content  (Howey  &  Vaughan,  1963) . 
Delivering  staff  development  this  way  suggests  that  there  has 
been  some  decision  as  to  what  teachers,  for  instance,  ought  to 
know  or  believe  or  be  able  to  do  and  that  the  principal  issue 


for  the  staff  developer  is  to  find  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  delivery  system.  An  example  of  this  might  be  the 
decision  by  school  district  officers  that  teachers  should  be 
able  to  deliver  direct  instruction  in  a  mastery  learning- 
oriented  reading  program*  Subsequent  to  this  decision,  process 
or  delivery  decisions  are  made  about  such  is3ues  as  who  should 
teach  the  teachers ,  for  what  length  of  time,  using  what 
materials,  in  what  settings,  with  what  follow^p,  and  so  forth. 
In  such  iiistances  of  staff  de'*^lopment ,  using  research  terms , 
the  educator  is  the  subject  of  an  intervention  planned , 
executed,  and  occasionally,  evaluated  hy  others < 

An  emerging  alternate  conceptualization  of  staff  develop— 
ment  differs  sharply  from  the  one  noted  above.  Instead  of 
concentrating  upon  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
content— driven  intervention  to  be  introduced  into  teachers*  or 
others'  professional  lives,  attention  is  given  to  manipulating 
the  environment  in  which  teachers  do  their  work  such  that  the 
work  is  positively  affected  (Griffin,  1983 ) •  An  example  of 
this  might  be  activity  centered  on  decreasing  the  isolation  of 
teachers  from  other  teachers  in  the  belief  that  more  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  collegiality  will  promote  School^ide 
understandings  of  problems  and  prospects ,  serve  as  a  stimulus 
for  teacher  collaboration  on  schooling  issues ,  make  possible 
coherent  policies  and  practices  across  classrooms,  make  the 
School  a  more  pleasant  and  rewarding  place  for  adults,  and  so 
on.  Naturally,  enacting  such  a  strategy  will  eventually  call 
for  the  introduction  of  "new**  content,  but  that  introduction  is 
in  response  to,  rather  than  the  cause  of,  the  structural 
manipulation  of  school  context  variables  (Stallings,  1981)* 

This  context  conceptualization  of  staff  development  has 
both  intuitive  and  knowledge— based  appeal .  Observations  of 
staff  development  programs  for  practicing  teachers  support  the 
conclusion  that  large  niimbers  of  externally— developed  interven- 
tions are  unsuccessful  (Goodlad  &  Klein,  197A) .  The  lack  of 
effectiveness  is  blamed  Variously  on  lack  of  "ownership'*  by 
teachers  of  the  central  components  of  the  intervention,  absence 
of  consideration  of  the  situation  specific  context  Variables 
across  schools,  the  sporadic  nature  of  opportunities  to  learn 
about  or  do  what  is  expected  ( e  •  g . ,  the  one-time  workshop ,  a 
speech  by  a  Visiting  dignitary) ,  the  expense  associated  with 
p:*ovidin,j  another  layer  of  school  activity  on  existing 
programs,  the  relative  dearth  of  technical  expertise  available 
given  an>'  single  innovation,  and  problems  associated  with 
maintenance  of  the  change  by  school-external  monitors*  In  the 
best  situations ,  programs  that  are  termed  effective  are  more 
often  than  not  those  that  have  undergone  mutual  adaptation, 
changes  in  intent ,  procedures ,  or  outcomes  as  a  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  the  contexts  into  which  they  were  introduced 
(Berman  &  McLaughlin,  1975)* 
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The  potential  of  the  context  conceptualization  builds  to 
some  extent  from  what  has  been  learned  from  tne  so"called 
"effective  schools"  research-  This  body  of  research  suggests 
that  there  are  school  context  variables  that  are  consistently 
associated  with  success,  (The  definition  of  school  success  is 
more  often  than  not  pupil  scores  on  tests  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, usually  reading  and  mathematics  (Barnes,  1981).  Although 
there  are  conceptual,  philosophical,  and  methodological 
difficulties  in  this  line  of  research,  the  general  agreement 
across  studies  supports  the  conclusion  that  attention  to 
context  in  general  and  to  specific  manifestations  of  certain 
context  variables  in  particular  is  a  fruitful  way  to  think 
about  Increasing  the  power  of  the  school  to  positively  affect 
pupil  outcomes  (Turkey  &  Smith,  1983)- 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  staff  development,  particu- 
larly staff  development  aimed  at  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  Chapter  1  programs?  Quite  simpl./,  if  the  school  context  is 
sucU  a  powerful  Influence  upon  the  outcomes  of  educational 
programs,  attending  to  that  context  as  staff  development  seems 
a  reasonable  proposal  to  implement  and  investigate  ( Schif fer , 
1930), 

Some  years  ago,  I  claimed  that  there  should  be  two  major 
goal  areas  for  staff  development  activity  (Griffin,  1979).  The 
first  goal  area  included  conventional  goals  Such  as  improving 
pedagogy,  introducing  innovative  curricula,  creating  more 
effective  testing  procedures ,  and  the  like ,  This  goal  area 
includes  content  that  is  similar  if  not  identical  to  the 
content— process  conceptualization  discussed  above.  But  it  was 
seen  as  being  intimately  connected  to  and  influenced  by  another 
goal  area.  Goal  Area  Two  included  contextual  goals  for  staff 
development,  including  such  items  as  increased  collegiality^ 
greater  teacher  participation  in  school  decision-rnaking  ^ 
increased  cosmopolitanism  of  school  persons,  and  so  on.  The 
argument  is  that  the  content  and  process  expectations  included 
in  the  first  goal  area  will  be  heavily  influenced,  in  terms  of 
success,  by  the  degree  of  presence  of  the  context  variables  in 
the  second  >  For  example,  to  expect  implementation  of  new 
curricula  in  a  school ,  it  is  important  that  the  school  be 
characterized  by  an  ethos  of  inquiry  and  experimentation  (Ward, 
Pascarelli ,  Games,  1985)  -  The  development  of  a  consistent 
and  articulated  school  testing  program  calls  for  a  profession- 
ally collegial  teacher  group .  And  undergirding  both  goal 
areas ,  the  content-process  one  and  the  context  one,  is  the 
structural  properties  of  Schools  in  the  forms  of  governing 
structures »  reward  systems ,  communication  systems ,  evaluation 
schemes,  and  the  like. 

What  this  briefly  described  model  of  staff  development 
accomplished  for  me  was  the  integration  of  (1)  what  should  be 
the  objectives  of  attention,  (2)  which  context  conditions  would 
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contribute  to  successful  implementation,  and  (3)  the  organiaa-* 
tional  properties  that  had  to  be  in  place  in  some  coherent  form 
to  promote  success .  The  passage  of  time  since  this  sketchy 
integrated  model  was  advanced  has  provided  much  richer  evidence 
to  support  it  as  a  reasonable  way  to  think  about  staff  develop- 
ment. 

For  Chapter  1  settings ,  the  context  approach  seems 
reasonable  from  several  perspectives .  First,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Chapter  1  programs  are  not  well-developed 
educational  or  instructional  interventions  ( Carter,  193A ) .  My 
understanding  of  the  Chapter  1  expectations  is  that  the 
provision  of  the  services  demands  less  that  a  particular  brand 
of  service  is  made  available  to  eligible  students  than  that 
some  service  that  is  logically  related  to  the  needs  of  students 
is  made  available .  This  rather  "loose"  expectation  seems  to 
rest  for  success  upon  the  wit  and  the  will  of  local  and  state 
education  agencies  to  define  the  nature  of  the  Chapter  1 
services  (McLaughlin,  1952).  It  is  reasona*ile  LO  assume,  given 
certain  school  change  research  findings,  that  the  interventions 
that  arise  from  the  school  context  into  which  they  w±±l  be 
introduced  has  mors  chance  of  successful  implementation  than 
interventions  that  are  prescribed  from  district  or  state  levels 
of  decision-making  (Ginsburg  fit  Turnbull,  1981).  This  is  not  to 
deny  the  appropriateness  of  such  agencies  guiding  local 
decision— making  and  implementation  with  rules  and  regulations 
in  the  forms  of  guidelines ,  The  argument ,  though,  is  that 
these  rules  and  regulations  should  be  ones  that  cause  teachers 
and  administrators  to  work  together  within  a  given  context  such 
that  all  of  the  appropriate  context  influences  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  provision  of  educational  opportunity  for 
Chapter  1  students,  Ue  do  know  that  most  schooling  issues  are 
site-specif ic^  although  there  are  generic  properties  of 
schools*  how  those  properties  are  made  present  is  a  function  of 
a  particular  school  environment  (Romberg  &  Price,  19S3).  This 
is  a  compelling  reason  for  formulating  situation-specific 
interventions  - 

Second,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  generalisa- 
tion. Chapter  1  students  tend  to  be  located  disproportionately 
across  school  settings ,  In  some  schools  there  are  no  such 
students ,  in  others  they  make  up  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  population.  The  latter  case  seems  to  be  more  common  in 
urban  centers  than  in  suburban  or  rural  settings,  when  Chapter 
1  students  are  indeed,  a  majority  or  close  to  a  majority  in 
schools ,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  entire  school 
faculty  and  administration  should  be  preoccupied  with  their 
instruction.  It  is  acknowledged,  for  instance,  that  "regular" 
and  Chapter  1  teachers  historically  and  currently  are  at  odds 
with  one  another  in  intellectual,  practical,  and  collegial  ways 
(Kimbrough  &  Hill,  l9Sl> .  This,  I  believe,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  ignoring  the  concept  of  the  school  as  the  ideal 
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unit  for  change  and  effect! veneas ,  as  opposed  to  consideration 
of  individual  classrooms ,  teachers ,  or  ins  tructional  programs 
as  the  most  desired  unit  (Goodlad,  1975) ,  The  student  should 
be  the  focus  for  instructional  improvement  and  the  school 
should  be  the  organizational  mechanism  to  impact  upon  that 
focus.  For  a  student  to  receive  qualitatively  different 
instructional  attention  from  the  regular  and  Chapter  1  teachers 
is  to  create  a  dysf uiLCtionality  that  rebounds  to  the  detriment 
of  student  affect  and  intellect .  By  using  the  school  as  the 
unit  for  better  understanding  and  acting  upon  the  learning 
problems  of  the  Chapter  1  student ,  it  would  te  possible  to 
reinforce  and  strengthen  instruction  across  settings  {e-g.,  the 
conventional  classroom  and  the  pullout  program).  The  teachers 
in  each  setting  would  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  other 
and  act  upon  that  knowledge  through  reinforcement ,  extension, 
and  enrichment  ^ 

Third,  school  level  leadership  can  be  made  more  efficient 
and  effective  if  it  is  focused  on  context  issues  that  are 
school-wide  than  it  is  expected  to  shift  intellectual  and 
programmatic  gears  according  to  the  requirements  of  numbers  of 
school-based  prograjns  (Griffin  et  al  -  ,  19S3 )  -  The  recurring 
criticism  of  school  leadership  as  lacking  in  effectiveness 
surely  will  not  be  reduced  by  expecting  that  leadership  be 
distributed  across  a  number  of  intentions.  Integrating  Chapter 
1  program  goals  and  practices  into  acroas-school  activities 
such  as  staff  development  has  promise  for  both  promoting 
coherence  for  students ,  as  noted  above,  and  increasing 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  leadership  behavior- 
Fourth,  with  the  exception  of  reduction  in  instructional 
group  size,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  instructional  strategies 
most  predictive  of  success  in  pullout  programs  for  Chapter  1 
students  will  be  equally  effective  in  conventional  classrooms, 
particularly  in  those  schools  where  the  Chapter  1  students  are 
located  in  significant  numbers.  Much  of  the  so-called  "teacher 
effectiveness**  research  was  conducted,  in  fact,  in  schools  with 
characteristics  marj^edly  like  those  in  Chapter  1  settings 
(Barnes,  19&1;  Good,  1982;  Rosenshine,  1983).  To  use  these 
research  findings  only  with  Chapter  1  teacher  specialists ,  as 
the  content  of  staff  development^  does  a  distinct  disservice  to 
teachers  who  also  work  with  Chapter  1  students  in  conventional 
classrooms  -  Again  using  the  argument  that  the  focus  of  staff 
development  should  be  in  largest  measure  upon  student  outcomes, 
helping  teachers  to  come  to  grips  with  instructional  strategies 
that  impact  those  outcomes  should  be  school— wide ,  not  selec- 
tively determined*  Although  it  could  be  argued  that  such  help 
Could  be  provided  for  one  group  and  then  another  (as  opposed  to 
all  together),  this  seems  needlessly  cumbersome  and  in  compli- 
ance only  with  Federal  rules  and  regulations  rather  than  in 
compliance  with  common  sense. 


Fifth,  it  is  widely  understood  that  schooling  for  any 
youngster  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  interacting  variables 
{Per rone  &  Associates,  1985) .  A  practice  that  depends  upon 
selection  of  only  one  of  those  variables,  el  Chapter  i  pullout 
program  for  example,  to  make  an  observable  difference  in 
student  outcomes  is  naive  at  best  and  mischievous  at  worst.  It 
xsJ  naive  because  it  denies  the  influence  upon  achievement  of 
integrated  curriculum  offerings ,  consistent  instructional 
strategies ,  peer  relationships ,  school  organization,  and  the 
like .  It  may  be  mischievous  because  it  sets  up  the  interven- 
tion f 5r  limited  success  or  failure.  As  some  of  the  formal 
obseri'^ations  of  Chapter  1  suggest,  the  isolation  of  the 
programs  from  the  ongoing  instructional  system  of  tho  school 
puts  many  participating  youngsters  at  educational  risk, 
particularly  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. Therefore,  to  concentrate  staff  development  aimed  at 
increasing  the  power  of  the  school  as  a  whole  (versus  only 
Chapter  1  designated  teacher  specialists)  ^eem  to  be  a  more 
potentially  powerful  influence  on  Chapter  1  students. 

Last,  the  preceding  discussion  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  typical  Chapter  1  intervention >  pullout  programs 
whereby  Chapter  1  studeniis  are  removed  from  their  conventional 
classrooms  for  "special"  instruction,  may  not  be  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  goals  of  Chapter  1 .  Although  small-group 
instruction  for  Chapter  1  students  may  be  an  important  piece  of 
the  instructional  program,  it  is  theoretically  and  practically 
problemmatic  when  seen  as  the  entire  intervention.  Certainly, 
decreasing  the  numbers  of  students  in  an  instructional  group 
has  the  promise  of  increasing  instructional  attention  per 
student .  This  is  a  desirable  strategy.  Its  desirability, 
however,  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  place  it  has  in  a 
larger  instructional  context ,  a  school-wide  strategy  that  puts 
considerable  intellectual  and  practical  force  behind  increasing 
educational  opportunity  and  outcomes  for  all  students,  includ- 
ing those  designated  as  Chapter  1  participants  (Sara£;on,  1971). 

Clearly,  I  sm  arguing  in  this  paper  for  a  revision  of 
staff  development  program  guidelines  related  to  Chapter  1 
programs .  The  argument  suggests  that  staff  development  should 
logically  be  focused  upon  comprehensively  enhancing  the 
educational  opportunity  of  students  identified  as  eligible  for 
Chapter  1  services i  that  such  students  are  quite  often  signifi- 
cant percentages  of  schools '  populations ;  that  segmentation  of 
Chapter  1  interventions  and,  by  association,  staff  development 
to  increase  tiie  power  of  the  interventions  is  to  ignore  the 
complex  of  interacting  school  context  variables  with  influence 
upon  pupil  outcomes ;  that  school^wide  staff  development  will 
promote  coherence  of  approach  and  strategy  related  to  all 
students,  including  Chapter  1  designated  participants ^  and  that 
the    school    is    the    logical    unit    for    change ,    in    this  case 


changing  the  educational  opportunities  made  available  to 
Chapter  1  students • 

The  next  section  presents  research  and  propositions  in 
support  of  this  conceptualization. 

Staff  DeveloDment-Related  Reaf^^rch 

One  of  the  most  compelling  longitudinal  studies  of  school 
change  and  improvement  was  conducted  by  Goodlad  and  associates 
in  the  late  1960^ ,  This  effort  involved  eighteen  schools  from 
a  like  number  of  school  districts  and  studied  the  change 
process,  with  particular  attention  to  teacher  change ,  over  a 
five-year  period  (Eentzen,  1974 ) ,  Among  the  f in^  ings  of  the 
study  are  two  concepts  related  to  successful  school  and 
teacher.  First,  the  school  is  the  logical  unit  for  change  and, 
second,  the  change  process  ±a  characterised  by  a  cycle  of 
teachers'  group  behavior .  The  change  process  in  successful 
schools  waa  guided  by  attention  to  what  was  called  DDAE: 
dialogue,  decision-making,  action,  and  evaluation.  Although 
the  phases  of  the  process  often  overlapped  or  moved  backward 
and  forward  in  fits  and  starts,  teachers  and  administrators  in 
these  schools  engaged  in  extensive  talk,  formally  and  infor- 
mally, about  school  problems  and  issues  (dialogue).  They  then 
mads  decisions  about  how  to  move  ahead  toward  acting  upon  the 
issues  ( decision-making) .  The  decisions  led  to  concerted  and 
focused  activity  (action) ,  And,  finally,  after  a  reasonable 
amoiint  of  time  had  been  devoted  to  the  issue-related  activi- 
ties ,  staff  members  reflected  upon  their  impact  C  evaluation) . 
This  was  a  naturally  occurring  cycle,  not  one  that  was  induced 
into  the  school  settings,  and  was  consistently  associated  with 
successful  change. 

Building  upon  this  research,  two  comprehensive  research 
programs  sought  to  both  refine  the  DEAE  conceptualization  and 
introduce  it  experimentally  into  existing  school  si  tua tions , 
The  Interactive  Research  and  Development  on  Teaching  Project 
(IRStDT;  Tifcunoff,  Ward,  St  Griffin,  1979)  was  designed  to  engage 
school  persons  in  a  systematic  assessment  of  school  and 
classroom  problems ,  design  methodologically  and  conceptually 
rigorous  attempts  to  resolve  the  problems,  collect  relevant 
data,  and  draw  conclusions  that  would  be  of  use  to  school  and 
classroom  colleagues ,  Although  the  IR&ET  work  was  designed 
initially  as  an  alternate  means  of  knowledge  production,  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  it  contributed  signify  cant ly  to  teacher 
participants  *  professional  growth  •  That  growth  was  charac- 
terized by  a  broader  awareness  of  the  school  as  a  dynamic 
context  for  learning  and  teaching,  more  skill  in  manipulating 
school  variables  toward  the  resolution  of  persistent  problems , 
increased  sense  of  professionalism  by  participants,  and  greater 
teacher  efficacy,  ( Interestingly,  one  of  the  participating 
schools    was    Involved    in    Chapter    1-like    interventions  and 


focused  its  interactive  research  and  development  attention  on 
increasing  instructional  time  for  students  through  reduction  of 
classroom  interruptions .  This  reduction  of  non-instructional 
use  of  teacher  and  student  time  was  seen  as  a  major  contributor 
to  the  success  of  the  instructional  programs  over  time-) 

Another  research  program.  Changing  Teacher  Practice,  was 
conceptualized  as  a  school— level  intervention  through  which 
school  principals,  as  a  consequence  of  a  five-day  immersion  in 
effective  teaching  and  effective  leadership  re^search  findings , 
developed  plans  for  working  with  their  teachers  toward  intro- 
duction of  the  teaching  findings  into  classrooms  (Griffin  & 
Eames,  in  press).  Although  the  research  team  never  worked 
with  teachers,  only  with  principals  in  a  workshop  setting  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  school  year ,  the  teachers  did,  in  fact , 
alter  their  teaching  toward  alignment  with  research  findings 
regarding  teacher  effectiveness.  The  principals  who  were  most 
successful  in  working  with  teachers  toward  this  end  were  the 
ones  who  most  systematically  used  the  research  on  leadership 
findings  to  guide  their  interactions  with  teachers  -  For 
Chapter  1  purposes ,  th*^  study  is  also  significant  in  that  the 
effective  teaching  research  findings  are  mostly  liased  upon 
classrooms  in  which  teachers  worked  effectively  with  low 
socioeconomic  status  (SES)  and  predicted  (but  not  realized) 
underachieving  youngsters ,  Also ,  the  findings  were  fairly 
readily  introduced  into  both  Chapter  1-like  and  upper  SES,  high 
student  achievement  schoolr^  with  positive  outcomes - 

A  number  of  school  level  ^^j^riables  are  fairly  consistently 
associated  with  school  success  tPurkey  &  Smith,  1983)-  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  the  \'ariables  included  here  are  those 
that  have  some  logical  relationship  to  staff  development 
activities-  In  line  with  the  argument  presented  earlier,  they 
are  also  ones  that  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  context 
upon  teacher  growth  and  studant  achievement.  They  offer 
further  encouragement  to  those  of  us  who  beli^eve  that  staff 
development  must  be  a  well—understood  school-wide  strategy 
rather  than  a  segmented  one .  Briefly,  the  research  suggests 
that; 

—  the  school  principal  is  a  key  actor  in  bringing  about 
school  success ; 

—  teacher  growth  is  most  probable  when  teachers  have 
systematic  and  consistent  opportunities  to  interact 
around  professional,  school-based  issues; 

—  school  success  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
school-wide  goals  and,  in  turn,  school-wide  goals  are 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  professional  collegial— 
ity  among  teachers  and  administrators  in  schools; 
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-  the  presence  of  school  goals  related  'co  scademic 
success  is  associated  with  evidence  of  that  success; 

-  staff  devel  opment  success  is  associated  with 
available  opportunities  to  liiLk  teachers  with 
in-school  and  outside-of-school  tec;hnical  assistance, 

The  list  i^;  illustrative  rather  than  comprehensive ,  What 
it  suggests  if?  that,  as  Purkey  and  Smith  (1983)  have  claimed, 
the  classroom  level  behaviors  of  teachers  and,  to  some  extent, 
students  are  influenced  by  school  level  variables  such  as 
principal  behavior  and  what  can  be  termed  "ethos"  variables 
such  as  expectations  for  DDAE,  professional  collegiali ty , 
participatory  goal  setting,  and  so  on.  Naturally,  a  school 
principal,  in  most  instances,  can  manipulate  the  school 
variables  more  readily  than  any  other  individual  member  of  the 
school  culture.  In  effective  settings ,  though,  that  manipula- 
tion is  acted  out  more  as  reasoned  professional  interactions 
than  mandate ,  more  as  problem  identification  than  solution  by 
fiat,  and  more  as  creation  of  opportunities  than  prescriptions 
for  practice ,  In  other  words ,  the  orJ nrioaT  can  control  the 
environment  such  that^_tlie__r.&g.uirenieni:s  and  regularities  of  the 
environment  become  the  content  anrl  process  of  a  staff  develop- 
ment strategy. 

The  principal  engages  in  this  context  control ^  admittedly 
with  others,  through  the  exercise  of  leadership  knowledge, 
skill,  and  disposition,  (The  lis r  below  is  a  synthesis  of 
findings  from  a  number  of  sources ,  including  Berman  & 
McLaughlin,  1974 ;  Gross ,  Giaquinta,  &  iJernstein,  1971;  Hall  & 
Loucks,  1981  ;  5 tailings,  l'>81 ;  Litt'i^,  1981 ;  Williams ,  1983)  , 
She/he 

-  focuses  on  teacher  behavior; 

-  identifies  specific ,  concrete  resources ,  and  avail- 
able technical  assistance; 

-  provides  teachers  with  opportunities  to  interact  with 
one  another  about  teaching  and  schooling; 

-  provides  teachers  with  opportunities  to  plan 
together^ 

-  provides  teachers  with  opportunities  to  implement 
their  plans; 

-  diagnoses  school-^  and  classroom—specific  norms  of 
operation; 

-  uses  teacher  concerns  as  bases  for  staff  development 
activities ; 
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"  works  with  teachers  on  adaptation  of  teaching 
strategies  according  to  the  characteristics  of 
students,  the  classroom^  and  the  school; 

"  provides  in— classroom  technical  assistance  to 
teachers ; 

-  links  teachers  to  technical  assistance  outsi^ie  the 
immediate  school  environment; 

-  provides  teachers  with  feedback  which  is  consistent, 
objective,  concrete,  and  focused; 

-  provides  consistent,  ongoing  assistance  to  teachers; 

-  adapts  his/her  behavior  according  to  personal  and 
organizational  characteristics  or  participants; 

-  uses  teachers '  time  to  deal  with  teachers '  problems , 
issues,  and  concerns; 

-  demonstrates  knowledge  of  the  issue  under  considera- 
tion; 

^  engages  teachers  in  problem  identification,  solution 
formulation,  and  testing  activities; 

-  reflects  upon  the  effects  of  his/her  behavior  and 
uses  that  reflection  as  a  basis  for  decisions  about 
maintenance  or  modification  of  that  behaviLor  (Griffin 
et  al-,  1983), 

Obviously,  these  are  not  typical  staff  development 
strategies  in  the  sense  of  a  content-process  model*  Xhey 
comprise  a  school  context  plan  of  operation,  however,  that  has 
been  shown  to  be  influential  upon  the  way  teachers  go  about  the 
business  of  teaching*  In  effect,  the  principal  who  uses  these 
behaviors  interactively  creates  a  school  "press"  for  improve- 
ment and  change^  a  context  influence  that  is  rooted  in  an 
understanding  of  how  professionals  best  come  to  grips  with 
increasing  the  power  of  their  work  and  the  professional 
authority  related  to  that  work- 
in  a  prior  review  of  staff  development  research,  I 
concluded  that  there  were  8  features  of  an  effective  staff 
development  program  (Griffin,  1983)f     They  are: 
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1  -  It  will  be  designed  as  a  consequence  of  systematic 
problem  identification  by  those  most  directly  related 
to  the  problem, 

2.  It  will  be  interactive. 

3,  It  will  mitigate  to  some  degree  status  differences 
between  teachers  and  adniiniatrators  > 

^-  It  vvill  depend  leas  on  consultants  and  more  on 
teachers  and  adniinistrators  for  substantive  and 
procedure  ^idance. 

5.  It  will  be  forimilated,  in  part,  in  terms  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  organization  and  the  people  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

6-  It  will  be  formulated  and  monitored  largely  according 
to  perceptions  of  the  participants. 

7.  It  will  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  changes  in 
participants  and  the  changes  in  the  setting. 

8.  It  will  be,  within  reasonable  limits situation- 
specific  - 

Recent  analyses  of  the  findings  of  three  large-scale 
studies  of  teacher  education  (preservice,  induction,  and  staff 
development  for  practicing  teachers)  revealed  a  set  of  program 
features  that  were  consistently  associated  with  success 
(Griffin,  in  press ) _  C Success  is  defined  here  as  being  the 
blend  of  realised  program  objectives,  positive  perceptions  of 
participants,  and  expert  opinion.)     The  features  are; 

1 '  ^he  program  is  context  sensitive.  Staff  development 
efforts  tliat  do  not  take  into  account  the  significant 
characteristics  of  the  contexts  they  are  meant  to 
influence  are  oTten  either  ignored  or  disregarded  as 
meaningless  by  participants - 

2.  The  program  is  knowledge-based.  Although  it  should 
be  axiomatic  that  some  form  of  knowledge  (research, 
theory,  proposition,  craft)  should  guide  staff 
development  work,  it  is  not  unusual  tc  find  a  strange 
admixture  of  opinion  or  an  incoherent  blend  of 
competing  claims  at  the  core .  This  knowledge  base 
must  be  public  and  widely  understood,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  universally  believed  to  be  the  best 
knowledge  _ 

3  -  The  program  is  participatory  and  collaborative , 
Throughout    this    paper ,    it    has    been    implied  that 
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teachers  should  be  more  than  jus  t  subj  ects  of  staff 
developmecit .  In  the  research  reviewed  for  this  set 
of  features  of  successful  programs,  it  is  clear  that 
the  greater  "staJte'^  the  teacher  has  in  the  program, 
the  more  probable  the  program  will  succeed .  This 
participation  and  collaboration  appears  to  be  a  key 
ingredient  in  promoting  teacher  growth, 

^.  The  program  is  ongoing.  A  major  complaint  by 
teachers  is  that  their  opportunities  to  engage  in 
staff  development  are  not  coherent  over  time .  A 
workshop  here,  an  institute  there,  a  visiting  expert 
yet  somewhere  else  do  not  add  up  to  a  coherent 
program.  Successful  programs  move  over  time  in  ways 
that  are  not  disconnected  events. 

5.  The  program  is  developmental.  As  noted  immediately 
above,  successful  staff  development  is  coherent  over 
tijne  and  that  coherence  is  most  often  a  function  of 
the  developmental  feature .  That  is ,  the  connected 
processes  and  events  aim  toward  something,  such  as 
accumulated  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  well— defined 
domain  of  professional  knowledge  or  behavior,  and  are 
based  upon  a  conception  of  teacher  growth  and  change. 

6 .  The  program  is  analytic  and  reflective.  Too  often 
school  r'^ople  are  caught  up  in  their  daily  activities 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  few  opportunities  to 
singly  or  collectively  analyze  those  events  and 
reflect  upon  their  meaning.  Successful  staff 
development  efforts  include  as  major  components  time 
and  rewards  for  standing  back  from  the  dailiness  of 
schooling  and  using  that  ideological  and  temporal 
distance  to  stimulate  analysis  and  reflection. 

These  features  are  ones  that  are  most  efficiently  and 
effectively  introduced  and  sustained  at  the  school  level .  Of 
course,  staff  development  programs  even  at  the  school  level  can 
have  planned  variations .  Specially  prepared  experiences  for 
grade  level  teachers  or  subject  specialists  or  Chapter  1 
resource  teachers  can  be  planned  and  implemented-  The  point  to 
be  made,  though,  is  that  these  plaimed  variations  should  fit 
within  a  school *s  plan  for  professional  growth  of  its  members 
and  not  be  isolated  from  the  larger  context .  This  concentra- 
tion upon  integration,  if  research  and  intuition  are  accurate^ 
;?hould  contribute  to  the  influence  of  instruction  on  young- 
sters ,  the  sense  of  professionalism  of  staff,  the  stimulation 
of  a  positive  working  climate,  conservation  of  limited 
resources,  and  ongoing  school  improvement- 
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Cnnclusion 


This  paper  has  usrd  research  and  propositions  to  argue 
that  Cbjptet  i  sLaf t  dfivelopment  funds  be  used  to  integrate 
ur*derf>'  Lining  of  the  special  needs  and  prospects  of  and  for 
Ch^ Ttiir  students  throughout  a  school  i  Rather  than  isolate 
staff  d&velopment  opportunities  within  a  Chapter  1  resource 
teacher  group ,  iz  is  believed  more  reasonable,  to  extend  those 
opportunities  to  all  professionals .  This  ar^xuneiit  s  based 
upon,  the  proposition  that  the  school  is  a  complex  environrPi^nt, 
composed  of  a  number  of  interacting  variables,  all  of  ^^^hich 
have  some  impact  upon  teachers  and  students.  Staff  development 
th,'  t  focuses  the  environment  in  all  of  it3  contextual  complex- 
ity upon  students*  academic  and  social  advancement  is  believed 
to  be  more  powerful  than  staff  development  that  isolates 
teachers  from  one  another,  concentrates  upon  segments  of 
curriculum  and  instruction,  creates  "mini contexts"  that  may  be 
in  contrast  to  the  larger  context,  and  dilutes  rather  than 
strengthens  the  accumulated  power  of  schooling  upon  student 
outcomes . 
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CHAPTEK   1  AWD  STUDENT  ACMIEVEMENT : 
A  t:ONCEPT\JAL  MODEL 


For  the  past  twenty  years ,  the  prin  ary  way  the  Federal 
government  has  addressed  the  problem  of  educating  low—achieving 
students  in  elementary,  middle  and  secondary  schools  in  this 
country  is  by  allocating  fijnds  to  compenscitory  education 
programs ,  Beginning  in  1 965 ,  remedial  educational  services 
were  provided  for  these  students  under  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  EdiJcation  Act  which  granted  Federal  funding 
to  loral  education  agencies.  The  implementation  of  these 
services  was  improved  in  1981  when  the  Ediication  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  was  enacted,  replacing  Title  I  by  Chapter 
1 . 

The  compensatory  educational  services  provided  by  Chapter 
1  primarily  include  remedial  instruction  emphasizing  basic 
skills  in  reading  and  mathematics.  A  typical  practice  is  to 
remove  Chapter  1  students  from  the  classroom  for  special 
instruction  in  these  subj  ects  (pullout )  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  reading  and  m^>thematiC3  instruction  received  by 
their  non-Chapter  1  classmates .  Instruction  generally  lasts 
from  20  to  30  minutes,  on  three  to  five  days  a  week.  In  some 
cases,  special  instruction  is  given  to  Chapter  1  students  in 
the  classroom  while  non-Chapter  1  students  are  doing  other 
worH,  In  a  small  percentage  of  schools,  Chapter  1  services  are 
provided  through  add-on  programs ,  with  students  receiving 
remedial  instruction  before  or  after  school  and/ or  during  the 
summer.  Chapter  1  services  are  provided  by  teachers  and  aides 
who  receive  special  training  in  strategies  for  instructing  low- 
achieving  students. 

Criteria  for  designating  a  school  as  a  recipient  of 
Chapter  1  funds  vary.  Frequently  employed  bases  ^or  selection 
include  the  number  of  students  receiving  free  or  reduced— price 
lunches  and/or  nhe  number  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  en- 
rolled. These  criteria  demonstrate  that  the  Chapter  1  program 
is  aimed  at  poor  schools  rather  than  low-achieving  students . 
The  underlying  assumption  is  that  academic  achievement  ±s 
highly  related  to  socioeconomic  status  or  income.  Students 
most  likely  to  receive  Chapter  1  services ,  relative  to  their 
number  in  the  total  student  population,  are  Hispanics  and 
Blacks  in  large  cities  and  rural  areas  and  in  the  South. 

Within  the  set  of  Chapter  1  schools,  criteria  for  assign- 
ing students  to  compensatory  education  programs  differ  across 
school  districts  and  even  across  schools  within  a  district  and 
classrooms  within  a  school.  Ordinarily  teachers  and  principals 
identify  low-achieving  students  through  standardized  achieve-^ 
ment  tests ,  class  grades  and  student  observation.  Yet  in  some 
schools,     all    students    are    assigned    to    Chapter    1  programs 
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whether  they  are  low-achieving  or  not-  In  other  schools,  only 
the  lowest  achieving  students  are  assigned  to  Chapter  1 
programs  - 

A  consequence  of  the  way  Chapter  1  schools  are  a electee 
and  of  the  way  these  resources  are  used  within  schools  is  that 
many  low-achieving  students  are  not  recipients  of  Chapter  i 
resources  while  many  students  who  are  not  low  achievers  benefit 
from  this  program.  In  1976-77,  only  40  percent  of  students  who 
were  low  achievers  received  compensatory  education  while  over 
2,000,000  low-achieving  students  did  not  receive  any  compensa- 
tory education  (Carter,  i982)» 

The  extensiveness  of  the  Chapter  1  program  in  terms  of 
cost,  teacher  training  and  number  of  student  recipients  is 
staggering.  In  198^-85,  Chapter  1  programs  cost  the  Federal 
govenunent  over  a  billion  d  liars .  Over  160,000  teachers , 
administrators,  curriculum  specialists  and  clerical  and  support 
staff  (in  full— time  equivalents)  were  involved-  Almost  five 
million  students  in  grades  pre-K  through  12  (70  percent  of  whom 
were  in  grades  1  through  6)  were  served  by  Chapter  1  during 
that  period - 

Any  program  of  the  magnitude  of  Chapter  1  is  an  obvious 
target  for  repeated  evaluation  to  determine  whether  its 
effectiveness  justifies  its  cost-  Chapter  1  and  its  predeces- 
sor ,  Title  I ,  are  no  exceptions  -  One  of  the  most  extensive 
efforts  to  evaluate  Ti*:le  I  was  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study 
(Carter,  198^) -  This  study  examined  the  nature  of  federally 
funded  compensatory  education  programs,  identified  students  who 
received  them  and  tried  to  determine  how  effective  they  were  - 
The  national  sample  included  about  120,000  students  in  over  300 
elementary  schools  on  v;hom  data  were  collected  for  three 
successive  school  years  beginning  in  1976-77- 

Many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  other  studies  evaluating  Title 
I  and  Chapter  1  (e-g-,  Wargo  et  al-,  1972;  Trismen,  Wallter,  & 
Wilder,  1976 )  -  Among  the  most  noteworthy  results  are  the 
following: 

1-  Compared  to  low^achieving  students  who  did  not 
receive  compensatory  education.  Title  I  students  made 
significant  gains  in  mathematics  achievement  in  all 
the  grades,  L  through  6,  However,  they  made  signifi- 
cant gains  in  reading  only  in  grades  1 ,  2  and  3- 
Ti  tie  I  programs  showed  no  impact  on  the  reading 
gains  of  4th  through  6th"grade  ^ludents  in  the  Samf>le 
compared  to  low-achieving  non-Title  I  students. 
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2*  The  largest  gains  in  reading  and  mathematics  occurred 
in  the  first  grade. 

3.  Title  I  services  were  found  to  be  effective  for 
students  who  were  moderately  low  achievers  but  did 
not  improve  the  relative  achievement  of  students  who 
were  seriously  disadvantaged » 

A.  By  the  time  students  reached  junior  high  school, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  years  they  had  partici- 
pated in  Title  X  programs ,  no  sustained  or  delayed 
effects  of  the  programs  were  observed- 

These  results  are  disappointing^  given  the  investment  of 
resources  and  personnel  that  the  government  has  made  in  Title  X 
and  continues  to  make  in  Chapter  K  The  desired  outcome  of  a 
program  of  this  magnitude  would  be  steady,  significant  achieve^ 
ment  gains  that  are  sustained  throughout  a  student's  school 
career .  While  one  could  challenge  the  results  of  these 
evaluation  studies  on  methodological  or  conceptual  grounds,  the 
consistency  of  the  findings  across  studies ,  many  of  which 
relied  on  large  samples,  justifies  a  certain  amount  of  credence 
in  their  conclusions. 

As  well  as  being  dis appoint 7 -^-^  .  the  outcomes  of  the 
evaluations  of  compensatory  educaL  programs  to  date  are 
puzzling  and  raise  a  number  of  questions  about  Chapter  1 .  In 
the  first  place ,  why  are  compensatory  education  programs  more 
successful  in  mathematics  than  in  reading,  especially  if  the 
same  amount  of  compensatory  instruction  is  provided  in  both 
subject  areas?  Why  is  compensatory  education  most  successful 
in  the  first  grade  and  increasingly  less  effective  as  students 
advance  through  school?  Wiy  are  compensatory  education 
programs  more  successful  with  students  who  are  moderately  low 
achievers  than  with  students  who  are  seriously  disadvantaged 
educationally?  Why  do  the  positive  effects  of  participation  in 
compensatory  education  programs  disappear  when  students  move 
beyond  the  elementary  level? 

Ihese  questions  call  for  a  re-examination  of  compensatory 
education  in  order  to  determine  why  it  has  not  been  more 
successful  and  why  these  pussling  outcomes  occur .  The  aim  of 
this  paper  is  to  identify  the  mechanisms  that  relate  participa- 
tion in  Chapter  1  programs  to  student  achievement .  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  I  will  ignore  questions  relating  to  the 
appropriateness  and  equity  of  current  practices  designating 
certain  schools  as  Chapter  1  schools  and  of  identifying 
particular  students  as  qualifying  for  Chapter  1  resources . 
Instead,  I  will  focus  on  what  happens  to  students  in  Chapter  1 
programs  and  how  their  experiences  affect  their  growth  in 
academic  achievement . 
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tMp-"Clafis  Ability  Grouping  and  Academic  Achievempnt 


Chapter  l  programs  are  basically  a  form  of  within-class 
ability  grouping ,  The  rationale  for  ability  grouping  is  to 
gear  the  content,  level  and  pace  of  instruction  to  the  aptitude 
of  students.  Instruction  in  groups  that  are  homogeneous  with 
respect  to  aptitude  is  e^cpected  to  maximize  the  likelihood  that 
students  will  learn. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  ability  grouping  is  not 
utlequivocal  -  In  a  recent  review  of  five  studies  of  within- 
class  ability  grouping  for  mathematics,  SLavin  (1986)  concluded 
that  this  practice  was  more  conducive  to  student  learning  than 
whole-class  instruction.  A  number  of  other  studies  detected  no 
direct  effect  of  ability  grouping  on  mathematics  or  reading 
achievemeni:  at  the  elementary  level.  For  example,  Sorensen  and 
Kallinan  (1986)  found  no  difference  in  reading  gains  for  fourth 
through  seventh-grade  students  who  were  ability  grouped 
compared  to  those  who  received  whole-class  instruction. 
Similarly  they  observed  no  direct  effect  of  ability  grouping  on 
mathematics  achievement  for  the  saine  age  group  (Hallitian  £c 
Sorensen,  1986) • 

Research  on  whether  ability  grouping  differentially 
affects  the  achievement  of  students  in  high-  and  low-ability 
groups  also  has  been  inconclusive-  Eased  on  his  best^evldence 
synthesis ,  Slavin  (1986 )  concluded  that  within-class  ability 
grouping  for  mathematics  benefits  low,  middle  and  high 
achievers,  especially  when  the  groups  are  small.  In  contrast, 
a  number  of  studies  report  that  within-class  ability  grouping 
disadvantages  students  assigned  to  the  low  group .  Reviews  of 
this  research  are  found  in  Good  and  Marshall ,  1934 ;  and 
Hossert ,  Barnett  and  Filby ,  1984.  These  studies  show  that, 
controlling  for  prior  achievement ,  students  in  the  low-ability 
group  learn  less  than  those  in  the  high  group-  A  differential 
impact  of  ability  grouping  on  students  by  group  level  could 
explain  the  failure  of  many  studies;  to  find  a  direct  effect  of 
ability  grouping  on  student  achievement-  A  positive  effect  of 
ability  grouping  on  the  high  group  may  be  offset  by  a  negative 
effect  on  the  low  group  resulting  in  no  change  in  the  mean  gain 
in  achievement  in  ability  grouped  classes  compared  to  ungrouped 
classes . 

Despite  the  absence  of  strong  empirical  support  for 
within-class  ability  grouping,  educators  continue  to  employ 
this  pedagogical  practice ,  convinced,  apparently ,  that  the 
advantages  associated  with  homogeneous  grouping  outweigh  the 
disadvantages.  The  primary  advantage,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
teacher's  ability  to  tailor  instruction  to  the  students ' 
apt  »rudes .      Yet  there   are  several  disadvantages .      One  is  the 
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reduced  amount  of  total  instructional  time  students  rec:eivt>, 
since  the  teacher  must  distribute  instructional  time  across  the 
number  of  ability  groups  in  the  classroom*  A  second  diss^dvant- 
age  IS  the  potential  for  differences  in  the  quantity  and /or 
quality  of  instruction  across  groups •  Moreover,  if  teacher 
expectations  differ  across  groups,  students  for  whom  teachers 
Have  lower  expectations  may  be  disadvantaged*  Finally,  student 
self-image  and  motivation  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  ability 
grouping,  if  membership  in  a  certain  group  is  associated  with  a 
negative  label  or  stigma. 

Since  Chapter  1  is  seen  to  be  a  form  of  ability  groupingt 
the  research  findings  on  ability  group  effects  on  academic 
achievement  are  relevant  to  an  evaluation  of  Chapter  1 <  More 
importantly,  the  mechanisms  that  relate  ability  grouping  to 
achievement  are  also  likely  to  govern  learning  in  Chapter  1 
programs . 

Chflpt^ptr  1  and  SMi(;3f>nr  Ach-j  p-t/emp>nr 


In  attempting  to  specify  the  mechanisms  that  relate 
student  participation  in  Chapter  1  programs  to  achdemic 
achievement ,  i t  is  important  tc  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  way  teachers  implement  Chapter  1  programs  in  schools.  The 
most  popular  strategy  is  pullout ,  that  is ,  the  removal  of 
Chapter  1  students  from  the  classroom  for  ins  true t ion  in  a 
laboratory  or  resource  center  by  teachers  or  aides  trained  in 
compensatory  education*  Students  are  usually  instructed  in 
small  groups  with  considerable  individualised  attention*  In 
some  cases  the  teacher  recommends  to  the  specialist  the  kind  of 
instruction  that  should  be  given*  In  other  cases ,  the 
specialist  initiates  instruction  and  the  teacher  attempts  to 
reinforce  the  skills  that  are  learned  when  the  student  returns 
to  the  classroom*  Often  the  teacher  and  specialist  Jointly 
evaluate  the  outcome  - 

A  less  common,  though  not  rare,  practice  Is  mainstreaming 
in  which  Chapter  1  students  are  instructed  within  their  regular 
classroom.  One  approach  to  ma  ins  t  reaming  is  for  the  regular 
teacher  to  instruct  Chapter  1  students  while  Chapter  1  person- 
nel provide  supplementary  assistance*  Another  form  of  main- 
streaming  occurs  when  a  Chapter  1  staff  person  visits  the 
classroom  and  instructs  Chapter  1  students  while  the  regular 
teacher  works  with  the  other  students  in  the  class  •  With  the 
exception  of  add-on  programs,  such  as  summer  school,  nearly  all 
Chapter  1  programs  reflect  some  aspect  of  pullout  or  main- 
streaming^  and  consequently  these  two  practices  wil  1  be  the 
primary  focus  of  attention  here • 


The  effects  of  ability  grouping,  and  in  particular,  of 
compensatory  education  programs »  on  student  achievement  are 
transmitted  through  two  processes  t  instructional  and  interac- 
tional .  It  will  be  argued  here  that  variations  in  these  two 
processes  account  for  the  diif erential  success  of  Chapter  1 
programs  across  schools  *  grades  and  subject  areas.  These 
processes  will  now  be  outlined. 

Chaotf^r  1  and  the  Instructional  FrocRSs 

Instruction,  or  the  transmission  of  knowledge  to  students » 
has  two  dimensions;  quantity  and  quality  (Hallinan,  in  press). 
The  quantity  of  instruction  is  the  total  amount  of  material 
that  is  presented  to  students  to  learn.  It  is  a  function  of 
the  amount  of  time  allocated  to  instruction  and  of  the  pace  of 
instruction.  The  quality  of  instruction  refers  to  the  match 
between  the  way  a  teacher  presents  material  to  students  and  the 
students'  ability  and  motivation  to  comprehend  it. 

Quantity  of  Vnstruation.  A  number  of  studies  on  instruc- 
tional time  have  shown  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
instruction  received  by  students ,  the  more  they  learn  (see 
Fisher  and  Berliner,  1985»  for  illustrations  of  this  body  of 
research).  This  is  true  both  in  terms  of  the  actual  niimber  of 
hours  or  minutes  of  instruction  and  the  rate  of  instruction 
within  a  teaching  period •  Controlling  for  other  factors » 
instructional  time  has  been  shown  to  predict  academic  achieve- 
ment . 

Students  are  actively  engaged  in  learning  for  some  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  time  a  teacher  devotes  to  instruction. 
The  percentage  of  time-on-task  is  influenced  by  the  quality  of 
instruction,  by  characteristics  of  the  learning  environment  and 
by  individual  characteristics  of  the  students.  Again*  the  more 
time  spent  on  task,  the  more  a  student  learns. 

The  amount  of  instructional  time  allocated  to  a  particular 
aubj  ect  varies  across  school s  and  classrooms  and »  at  times » 
across  groups  within  a  classroom.  Similarly,  the  proportion  of 
instructional  time  a  student  is  actively  engaged  In  learning 
depends  on  characteristics  of  the  learning  environment  and  of 
individual  students ■  As  a  result »  students  in  different 
schools  and  classrooms  and  in  different  ability  groups  within  a 
classroom  have  unequal  opportunities  for  learning  particular 
subjects.  Schools  that  require  more  hours  of  instruction  over 
a  school  year  provide  greater  learr "ng  opportunities  than  those 
that  have  shorter  semesters  or  aays ,  Similarly »  within  a 
school  day,  teachers  who  allocate  more  time  to  a  particular 
subject,  such  as  reading,  provide  greater  opportunities  to 
learn  reading  (and  likely  fewer  opportunities  to  learn  other 
subjects)  than  teachers  who  have  shorter  reading  lessons. 


Another  way  quantity  of  instruction  varies  is  by  the  pace 
of  instruction ,  Different  teachers  present  instructional 
material  at  different  rates.  In  addition,  teachers  may  vary 
the  pace  of  instrurition  across  ability  groups,  instructing  high 
dchievers  more  quickly  than  low  achievers  -  If  the  instruc- 
tional units  are  the  same  length,  then  the  students  who  receive 
faster  paced  Instruction  will  cover  more  material  (and  likely 
demonstrate  greater  g.ains  in  achieveinent )  than  those  who 
receive  slower  pac&d  instruction-  In  a  aeries  of  studies  on 
the  organization  of  reading  instruction,  Barr  and  Dreeben 
( 1983)  showed  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  assignment  to 
low-abili-ty  group  was  that  students  were  exposed  to  signifi- 
cantly fewer  basal  words  and  phonics  concepts  than  those 
assigned  to  higher  groups* 

The  effects  of  quantity  of  instruction  on  student:  achieve- 
ment has  particular  relevance  for  an  evaluation  of  Chapter  1 
programs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  progress  of  Chapter  1 
students  is  usually  compared  to  that  of  regular  students  with 
the  same  aptitude.  Many  Chapter  1  students  receive  instruction 
in  reading  and/or  mathematics  along  with  their  classmates  and, 
in  addition,  receive  supplementary  instruction  in  that  subj ect 
in  a  pullout  or  mainstream  setr.ing.  If  Chapter  1  students 
receive  more  instruction  in  these  subjects  than  their  class- 
mates, then  controlling  for  aptitude,  one  would  expect  them  to 
show  greater  achievement  gains.  This  is  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  success  of  some  Chapter  1  programs. 

However,  the  Chapter  1  services  do  not  always  provide  more 
instruction  in  a  particular  subject  than  regular  students 
receive ,  even  ^  lien  Chapter  1  instruction  is  given  over  and 
above  regular  instruction  in  a  subject*  One  must  consider  what 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  Chapter  1  students  are  missing 
when  they  are  receiving  compensatory  education.  In  many  cases. 
Chapter  1  reading  instruction  is  scheduled  while  non-Chapter  1 
students  are  engaged  in  academic  or  co— curricular  work,  such  as 
social  studies ,  music  or  art ,  1o  the  extent  that  these 
activities  involve  reading,  the  amount  of  time  reg^ilar  students 
spend  reaaing  may  approximate  the  time  Chapter  1  students  are 
being  instructed  in  reading.  Even  though  the  formal  instruc- 
tion Chapter  I  students  receive  may  be  more  beneficial  for  them 
than  the  work  they  are  missing,  the  comparative  advantage  of 
receiving  Chapter  1  services  over  regular  instruction  still  may 
be  small-  The  fact  that  in  some  schools  Chapter  1  programs  do 
not  significantly  increase  the  amount  of  time  students  actually 
spend  reading,  compared  to  regular  students ,  may  account  for 
their  failure  to  produce  significant  gains  in  reading, 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  instruction  Chapter  J  and 
regular  students  receive  in  mathematics  may  explain  why  Chapter 
1  produces  greater  actiievement  gains  in  mathematics  than 
reading.      Unlike   the  case  with  reading,   regular   students  may 
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not  be  doing  mathematics  while  their  Chapter  1  peers  are 
receiving  supplementary  mathematics  instruction .  Mathematics 
is  more  curriculum  bound  than  reading  and  does  not  er^sily 
transfer  across  curricula-  Therefore,  Chapter  1  students  are 
likely  to  receive  more  mathematics  instruction  than  theii 
classmates,  which  may  account  for  their  progress  in  this  area. 

In  other  Chapte .  1  snhools*  compensiatory  education 
replaces  regular  instruction  in  re;iding  and  ^mathematics .  In 
thes^  cases,  the  ainount  of  time  Chapter  1  and  regular  students 
are  exposed  to  reading  and  mathematics  instruction  is  about  the 
same ,  and  Chapter  1  students  do  not  receive  the  adv^^:Tltage  of 
extra  instructional  time  in  these  subj  ecrs .  But  tho  pace  of 
instruction  also  must  be  taken  into  account-  If  Chapter  1 
students  are  given  more  instructional  time  but  the  pace  of 
instruction  is  slower  than  regular  instruction*  the  amount  of 
coverage  may  basically  be  the  same.  If  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tional titne  allocated  to  Chapter  1  and  regular  students  is  the 
same  but  the  pace  of  instruction  is  slower  for  Chapter  1 
students,  then  the  quantity  of  instruction  they  receive  will  be 
less.  Differences  in  the  amount  of  time  and  pace  of  instruc" 
tion  in  Chapter  1  programs  compared  to  regular  instruction 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  evaluating  the  success  of 
Chapter  1 , 

Quality  of  in<irrur-r.±on.  The  second  dimension  of  the 
instructional  process  is  quality  of  instruction-  Quality  is 
determined  by  the  content  of  instruction  and  by  teacher 
pedagogy  (Hallinan,  in  press).  Content  refers  to  the  body  of 
material  presented  to  students ,  while  teacher  pedagogy  is  the 
way  or  ways  the  material  is  presented.  The  better  t:he  fit 
between  these  two  aspects  of  instruction  and  student  character- 
istics, the  higher  the  quality  of  instruction. 

Although  teachers  are  generally  bound  by  uistrict^wide  or 
state  regulations  in  selecting  instructional  content,  some 
flexibility  is  usually  possible.  This  is  often  apparent  in 
ability  grouped  classes  where  teachers  limit  themselves  to  the 
curriculum  when  instructing  low-ability  groups  but  go  beyond 
the  curriculum  when  instructing  higher-ability  groups.  This  is 
partly  because  high-ability  students  can  cover  the  required 
material  more  quickly  than  lower*-ability  pupils.  Consequently # 
low^ability  groups  receive  less  content  than  higher  groups. 

The  pedagogical  practices  employed  by  teachers  are  also 
likely  to  differ  by  group  level,  A  number  of  studies  show  that 
students  in  high-ability  groups  receive  more  interesting  and 
challenging  materials ,  interact  more  with  the  teacher  and  are 
asked  to  do  more  creative  work  than  students  in  low— ability 
groups  (e.g, ,  Martin  fit  Evertson,  1980;  Stern  &  Shavelson* 
1981).  Teaching  methods  employed  in  low-ability  groups  include 
more    memoxi nation    and    rote    learning,     less  teacher-student 
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interaction  and  the  use  of  less  interesting  materials.  With 
respect  to  both  content  and  pedagogical  techniques,  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  low-ability  groups  appears  to  be  inferior  to 
that  in  high-ability  groups- 

Questions  about  the  quality  of  ins  true  ti^jri  arise  in 
examining  compensatory  education  programs ,  The  qu£.lity  of 
instruction  Chapter  1  students  receive  varies  in  content  and 
method  j uat  as  it  does  with  regular  instruction .  Th^:  quality 
of  instruction  in  some  Chapter  1  programs,  like  that  observed 
in  some  low-ability  groups ,  may  be  inferior  to  the  instruction 
received  by  higher-achieving  students ,  Moreover,  ths  content 
may  be  limited  and  the  methods  of  instruction  uninteresting  and 
possioly  unproductive-  Oth*ir  Chapter  1  programs  are  likely  to 
be  of  high  quality,  partly  because  ft^talf  members  have  benefited 
from  and  implemented  the  specific  training  they  received  in 
compensatory  education,  In  thest  programs,  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  is  likely  enhanced  and  presented  in  ways  that  engage 
student  interest  and  increase  motivation  to  learn.  The 
effectiveness  of  Chapter  1  programs  in  producing  gains  in 
reading  and  mathematics  achievement  is  determined  by  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  instruction  Chapter  1 
Students  receive. 

chaptpr  T  and  Student  Interaction 

The  second  process  that  transmits  the  effects  of  instruc- 
tional grouping  zo  s tudent  achievement  is  the  interac  tional 
process,  The  irteractions  of  interest  here  are  those  that 
occur  between  teacher  and  students  and  among  students  within  a 
classroom.  Also  important ,  of  course,  are  the  interactions 
between  parents  or  other  relevant  adults  and  students  but  these 
will  not  be  considered  here ,  Several  aspects  of  teacher- 
student  and  peer  interaction  will  be  examined*  These  include 
teacher  expectations,  labeling,  and  peer  influences. 

Teacher  ejcoec tat ions ,  In  predicting  student  behavior, 
teachers  respond  to  various  cues  from  students ,  including  both 
ascribed  characteristics ,  such  as  race  and  sociaX  class ,  and 
achieved  characteristics,  such  as  previous  school  performance. 
Based  on  these  cues,  they  tend  to  form  fairly  accurate  expecta- 
tions about  students '  future  behavior,  and  especially  their 
academic  performance  (Dtisek,  1985)  -  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  teachers  adapt  their  behavior  toward  students  based  on 
these  expectations  and  whether  students  modify  their  behavior 
to  make  it  consistent  with  teacher  predictions.  This  is  known 
as  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  (Rosenthal  it  Jacobson,  1968)- 

A  number  of  res  earch  studies  examining  teacher 
expectancies  show  that  a  self— fulfilling  prophecy  does  occur 
(Dusek,  1985)*  Many  of  these  studies  can  be  criticized  on 
methodological   grounds •      Nevertheless ,    the  possibility  of  an 
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interaction  between  teacher  expectancies  and  teacher  behavior 
or  between  teacher  expectancies  and  student  behavior  is  of 
considerable  concern .  The  fear,  of  course,  is  that  teachers 
will  limit  student  attainment  through  inappropriate  expecta- 
tions- Although  teachers  tend  to  make  fairly  accurate  assess- 
ments of  student  potential  (Dusek,  1985) ,  their  expectations 
remain  fairly  stable  over  time .  This  could  be  detrimental  to 
stiiden*"s  who  demonstrate  a  sporadic  rather  than  steady  learning 
pattern- 

The  mechanism  through  which  teacher  expectancies  affect 
achievement  is  student  motivation-  Teacher  expectancies  have  a 
direct  impact  on  student  self-concept  and  self-expectations 
(Eccles  U  Wigfield,  1985}  which  are  determinants  of  motivation* 
A  positive  self-concept  and  a  high  expectation  of  success 
increases  a  student's  motivation  to  succeed,  resulting  in  a 
greater  expenditure  of  effort  to  learn  and  ultimately,  higher 
achievement  -  A  negative  self ^concept  and  low  expectation  of 
success  diminishes  motivation  and  decreases  achievement • 
Teacher  expectations ,  then  affect  student  mo ti vat ion  and 
achievement  through  their  impact  on  self -concept  and  self- 
expectations- 

One  way  teacher  expectations  are  communicated  to  students 
is  through  their  assignment  to  ability  groups ,  including 
Chapter  1  programs ,  Teachers  assign  students  to  Chapter  1 
services  when  they  judge  them  to  be  slow  learners  in  need  of 
remedial  work  or  compensatory  education*  This  assignment, 
which  is  highly  visible  to  classmates  and  to  school  personnel, 
is  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  students  as  a  negative  evalua- 
tion of  their  academic  capabilities  and  potential -  The 
visibility  of  Chapter  1  and  its  clear  designation  as  a  service 
for  low  achievers  should  increase  the  influence  of  low  teacher 
expectations  on  the  self-concept  and  self -expect anions  of 
Chapter  1  students  -  A  weak  self -concept  and  low  self- 
expectations  would  then  decrease  student  motivation-  Moreover, 
since  student  participation  in  Chapter  1  becomes  part  of  their 
school  record,  it  may  influence  the  expectancies  of  other 
teacher^  who  interact  with  the  student  in  nhe  future*  ^ 

Teacher  expectancies  for  Chapter  1  students  are  also 
communicated  through  teacher-student  interactions  within  the 
program*  This  occurs  in  the  same  way  it  does  in  a  non-Chapter 
1  setting,  namely  through  the  instructional  process.  Unless 
teachers  offset  the  negative  effect  of  being  assigned  to 
Chapter  1  by  communicating  higher  expectations  to  students 
during  instruction,  the  program  is  expected  to  have  an  ongoing 
negative  impact  on  student  motivation* 

Teachers  have  a  number  of  ways  to  counter  the  negative 
expectations  that  are  communicated  to  students  through  assign- 
ment to  a  Chapter  1  program*     One  way,  for  example,  is  through 
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their  evaluation  system*  Student  progress  can  be  judged  based 
on  self-mastery J  on  performance  relative  to  peers  or  by  some 
absolute  standard*  An  evaluation  system  that  rewards  self" 
improvement  makes  success  seem  within  the  reach  of  low- 
achieving  s  tudents  and  improves  their  self-expectations •  The 
experience  of  Success  strengthens  a  student's  self— image  and 
increases  motivation* 

Another  way  of  offsetting  the  negative  teacher  expectan- 
cies that  students  perceive  through  their  assignment  to  Chapter 
1  is  by  creating  a  cooperative  learning  environment*  A 
student's  academic  self -concept  is  formed  by  comparison  with 
other  students  in  a  reference  grcup  (Marsh  Parker,  19SA).  A 
cooperative  learning  climate  de-emphasizes  comparisons  with 
PGtiirc  and  stresses  the  importance  of  each  student's  contribu- 
tion toward  a  common  goal .  Cooperative  learning  strengthens 
student  self —esteem  by  increasing  student  participation  in 
instructional  or  group  activities  ( Slavin,  19B0) .  The  result 
should  be  greater  motivation  and  higher  achievement  >  The 
failure  of  Chapter  1  and  regular  teachers  to  implement  strate- 
gies Such  as  these  may  leave  students  feeling  that  teachers 
expect  little  progress  from  them  resulting  in  their  expending 
little  effort  to  learn. 

Labeling  *  A  second  kind  of  interaction  (process  is 
labeling .  Usually  regarded  as  a  theory  of  social  deviance 
(Becker,  1973),  labeling  theory  refers  to  the  process  of  making 
rules  about  appropriate  attitudes  and  behavior  and  assigning 
the  status  of  outsider  or  deviant  to  a  person  who  disregards  or 
breaks  those  rules  *  Once  a  person  has  been  labeled,  the 
deviant  is  expected  to  conform  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
role .  While  labeling  theory  aims  to  explain  certain  kinds  of 
delinquent  or  nonconformist  behavior,  it  describes  a  social 
interaction  process  that  occurs  more  generally. 

Teachers  and  students  label  various  kinds  of  student 
behavior  in  the  classroom*  Frequently,  labels  are  related  to 
academic  performance*  Students  are  given  names,  such  as 
"brain"  or  "dunce" ,  to  reflect  their  position  in  the  academic 
status  hierarchy  of  the  classracsta*  These  titles  may  be 
accompanied  by  esteem  or  derision  and  by  social  pressure  on  the 
part  of  peers  to  live  i^p  to  the  designated  role*  Failure  to  do 
so  may  result  in  group  sanction*  Less  f:nvere  names  are  also 
used,  such  as  "diimb"  or  ''smart",  that  carry  simi lar  expecta- 
tions •  In  attempting  to  meet  these  expectations ,  students • 
attitudes  and  behaviors  may  change  and  their  self— concepts  may 
be  altered* 

The  assignment  of  students  to  Chapter  1  programs  produces 
an  Occasion  for  classmates  to  label  these  peers  with  some 
appellation  indicating  that  they  are  slow  learners .  It  also 
provides  validation  of  their  labels .     Labeling  theory  predicts 
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that,  once  labeled.  Chapter  1  students  would  be  expected  to 
perform  poorly.  When  Chapter  1  students  are  placed  together 
with  regular  students  for  instruction,  these  expectations 
should  govsrn  their  behavior.  They  may  withhold  answers  that 
they  know  or  limit  participation  in  group  activities  lest  they 
be  sanctioned  by  their  peers <  The  expectation  of  poor  perform- 
ance is  likely  to  govern  a  student's  behavior  regardless  of  the 
Subject  area  being  taught  because  labels  tend  to  be  generalisa- 
tions of  behavior.  If  a  student,  for  example,  is  in  Chapter  1 
for  reading,  out  performs  at  an  average  or  above  average  level 
in  mathematics,  the  latter  behavior  is  lik.^ly  to  be  ignored, 
once  the  label  of  Chapter  1  student  or  low  achiever  has  been 
applied* 

Deviacions  from  the  behavior  associated  with  a  label  are 
generally  noted  by  a  student  'a  cla^^smates .  If,  for  e>cample , 
Chapter  1  and  regular  students  were  together  for  instruction 
and  a  Chapter  1  student  provided  the  correct  answer  to  a 
difficult  question,  the  student  *s  classmates  might  attribute 
the  response  to  luck  rather  than  to  proficiency.  Repeated 
correct  responses ,  however,  would  be  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  the  student*s  label  and  would  be  judged  as  inappropriate. 
The  other  students  might  sanction  the  behavior  by  ridiculing  or 
ignoring  the  Chapter  1  student.  Rather  than  changing  the 
label,  peers  would  likely  exert  pressure  on  the  Chapter  1 
student  to  withhold  responses  or  participate  less  in  the 
lesson. 

One  could  ask  whether  the  tendency  to  label  Chapter  1 
students  in  a  derogatory  way  is  more  pronounced  in  a  pullout 
setting  than  wh^n  students  are  mainstreamed-  The  answer 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors ,  The  more  visible  Chapter  I 
students  are,  the  easier  it  is  to  label  them,  Pullout  seems  to 
single  Out  Chapter  1  students  more  than  mainsrreaming,  Suggest- 
ing that  it  may  be  more  likely  to  encourage  labeling.  However, 
with  ixiainstrpiiniing.  Chapter  1  students  must  perform  in  the 
presence  of  their  classmates  and  poor  performance  may  produc * 
labeling.  With  either  practice,  the  behavior  of  the  teacher  is 
also  a  factor.  A  teacher  can  decrease  the  impact  of  negative 
labels  by  sarctioning  their  use^  by  replacing  them  with 
positive  labels  and  by  teaching  the  students  to  respect  and 
appreciate  the  talents  and  skills  of  each  of  their  classmates- 

p^er  influences .  A  third  type  of  ii teractional  process 
that  affects  student  achievement  is  peer  ir.A traction,  A  large 
body  of  literature  demonstrates  that  peers  can  have  ft  signifi- 
cant impact  on  a  student*s  educational  achievement,  attainment 
and  aspirations  <  ( See  Spady ,  1973 ;  and  Hallinan,  1 982 ;  for 
reviews  of  this  literature  < )  This  impact  can  be  positive  and 
Supportive  of  learning  or  negative  and  an  obstacle  to  learning. 
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The  moat  coimon  explanations  of  peer  influences  are 
normative  and  comparative  reference  group  theories •  A  norma- 
tive reference  group  is  one  that  sets  norms  and  standards  for 
an  individual's  behavior.  The  DechanisDS  that  govern  the 
influence  of  a  normative  reference  group  are  compliance  and 
internalization  CPeterson,   Rollins,   &  Thomas,  .  Compli- 

ance is  conformity  that  is  motivated  by  the  desire  to  obtain 
rewards  and  £.void  punishments .  Internalization  is  conformity 
based  on  personal  commitment  and  choice.  A  comparative 
reference  group  serves  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  individuals 
to  evaluate  their  own  behavior  or  that  of  others. 

The  assignment  of  a  student  to  an  ability  group  or  to  a 
Chapter  1  program  provides  a  normative  reference  group  for  the 
student •  Instructional  groups  usually  define  standards  of 
academic  behavior,  including  degree  of  involvement  in  the 
instructional  process,  attention,  motivation,  effort  and  tiint; 
spent  on  homework,  as  well  as  attitudes  toward  learning  and 
school.  The  norms  are  established  by  the  students  and  govern 
their  behavior* 

A  number  of  studies  show  that  the  norms  and  standards 
established  in  low-ability  groups  are  less  supportive  of 
learning  than  those  characteristic  of  higher— ability  groups . 
Students  in  low-ability  groups  are  more  easily  distracted,  have 
more  disciplinary  problems  and  provide  weaker  instructional 
models  than  higher  achievers  {Eder,  1981;  Gamoran,  1984) * 
Since  Chapter  1  students  are  low  achievers ,  these  features  of 
low^ability  groups  are  likely  to  describe  Chapter  1  programs  as 
well  • 

An  ability  group,  or  i..  Chapter  1  program,  may  also  serve 
as  a  co^iparative  reference  group  for  a  student*  Group  members 
can  judge  their  academic  progress  relative  to  that  of  other 
members •  Students  who  make  good  progress  academically, 
relative  to  their  peers ,  are  likely  to  have  better  academic 
self-images  and  stronger  motivation  to  succeed  than  those  whose 
progress  is  below  the  group  average  *  The  "frog-pond*'  phenome- 
non (Davis ,  1959)  operates  here  with  students  measuring  their 
progress  and  ability  in  comparison  to  their  iicmediate  reference 
group  and  defining  success  or  failure  relative  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  other  group  members. 

The  peer  influences  that  act  on  Chapter  1  students ,  then, 
appear  to  have  both  positive  and  negative  effects  on  their 
achievement.  Low-ability  groups,  including  Chapter  1  prograjns, 
provide  a  normative  reference  group  that  may  be  less  conducive 
to  learning  than  that  of  higher-ability  groups.  Yet  they  also 
provide  a  realistic  comparative  reference  group  that:  should 
foster  rather  than  discourage  achievement  by  strengthening 
student  self-confidence  and  motivation*  Characteristics  of 
reference  groups  vary,  of  course,  across  classrooms  and  schools 
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as  do  their  impact.  The  norms  and  standards  governing  academic 
behavior  in  the  high  and  low-ability  groups  may  be  far  more 
similar  in  some  classrooms  than  An  others ,  Similarly,  the 
heterogeneity  of  groups  with  respect  to  student  aptitude  varies 
with  some  groups  being  too  heterogeneous  to  provide  a  reasona- 
ble comparative  reference  group  for  a  student _  The  particular 
characteristics  of  an  ability  group  modify  the  extent  to  which 
group  members  influence  a  student's  ^chieveraent- 


ChaPter  1  and  the  AssiKnniQnt  Pron^ss 


Given  the  potentially  serious  consequences  for  student 
achievement  of  assignment  to  a  Chapter  1  program,  it  is 
Important  to  examine  the  process  through  which  students  are 
designated  as  eligible  for  Chapter  1  services  -  As  mentioned 
ea  tier*  teachers  gen'srally  make  this  decision  and  have 
considerable  discretion  over  the  criteria  on  which  they  base 
their  judgment-  It  is  possible,  therefore^  for  subjective 
evaluations  and  biases  to  enter  into  the  decision-making 
process .  In  a  recent  study,  Hallinan  and  Sorensen  ( 1986 ) 
showed  that  teachers  took  gender  into  account  in  assigning 
students  to  the  high-ability  mathematics  group  in  a  sample  of 
fourth  through  sixth-grade  classes .  Reliance  on  idiosyncratic 
factors  such  as  a  student 's  ascribed  characteristics  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  mismatch  between  some  students  and  a  Chapter  1 
program.  Even  when  teachers  rely  on  standardized  test  scores 
for  the  assignment,  these  measures  are  only  weak  indicators  of 
a  student's  aptitude ^  -^'.bject  to  measurement  error,  and  are 
likely  to  be  poor  pj.eciictors  of  academic  performance  in  many 
cases . 

The  inappropriate  assignment  of  a  student  to  a  Chapter  1 
program  or  the  inappropriate  exclusion  of  a  child  from  such  a 
program  may  have  serious  consequences  for  the  student's 
achievement  -  To  the  extent  that  the  ins  tructional  and 
interactional  processes  are  different  in  Chapter  1  programs 
than  in  the  regular  classroom,  students  may  be  advantaged  or 
disadvantaged ,  depending  on  characteristics  of  the  Particular 
Chapter  1  program  in  which  they  participate .  if  student? ' 
ability  levels  higher  than  that  appropriate  for  Chaptei"  1, 

they  may  receive  less  instruction  than  they  are  capable  of, 
exposed  to  a  more  limited  curriculum  or  be  negatively 
influenced  by  peers  who  are  less  involved  in  the  learning 
process  than  their  higher-achieving  classmates  *  As  a  result, 
students  may  actually  make  slower  gains  in  reading  or  mathema- 
tics which  may  result  in  their  being  ''correctly"  designated  as 
a  Chapter  1  student  the  following  year. 

Within-class  ability  group  assignments  tend  to  be  stable, 
at  least  over  a  school  year  (Hallinan  ^  Sorensen,  This 
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may  be  less  true  for  Chapter  1  programs  (Carter,  . 
Nevertheless,  any  tendency  to  reassign  students  to  a  Chapter  1 
program  because  they  were  previously  designated  as  Chapter  1 
students  can  perpetuate  th&  Tiegative  effect  of  a  misassignnient . 

Finally,  participation  in  some  Chapter  1  programs  may 
necessitate  a  student *s  missing  a  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
liim,  such  as  social  studies  or  music,  while  they  are  receiving 
compensatory  education-  To  the  extent  that  instruction  in 
these  subjects  is  sequential,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
for  Chapter  1  students  to  pursue  these  subjects  after  they  are 
reclassified  as  regular  studeats.  This  results  in  their  having 
more  limited  options  in  course  selection  as  they  move  through 
their  school  career  Lhan  their  regular  classmates .  This  is 
unfortunate  for  any  student ,  but  is  even  more  so  when  the 
assignment  of  a  particular  student  to  a  Chapter  1  program  was 
inappropriate  in  the  first  place- 


Cnrfrlufiions 


This  paper  provides  p.  conceptual  tool  with  which  to 
evaluate  Chapter  1  programs  -  The  questions  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paper  now  can  be  addressed  in  terms  of  the 
processes  r^tat  relate  Chapter  1  programs  to  student  achieve- 
ment* For  example,  in  asking  why  Chapter  1  is  more  successful 
in  the  earlier  grades ,  and  particularly  in  first  grade,  than 
later ,  one  can  compare  the  instructional  and  interactional 
processes  that  occur  in  f irat  grade  with  thosR  in  higher 
grades-  It  may  be  that  the  greater  success  of  Chapter  1  in 
first  grade  is  because  Chapter  1  students  receive  more  instruc- 
tional time  and  higher  quality  instruction  in  first  grade  than 
later.  Similarly ,  interactional  processes  may  be  more 
supportive  of  learning  at  the  beginning  of  a  student  *s  school 
career. 

The  conceptual  model  can  also  shed  light  on  the  failure  of 
Chapter  1  to  have  significant  long-term  effects-  The  quantity 
of  instruction,  in  terms  of  the  ntunber  of  years  a  student 
participated  in  Chapter  1,  may  be  a  major  determinant  of 
whether  the  program  has  long-range  benefits »  Since  many 
students  receive  Chapter  1  services  for  only  one  year,  their 
participation  in  t^omp'.nsatory  education  may  not  be  sufficrent 
to  produce  long-term  benefits.  Moreover,  since  only  the  lowest 
achievers  are  retained  in  Chapter  1  programs  across  grades, 
long-range  effects  are  not  likely  to  appear  because  achievement 
is  generally  small  uith  this  population  of  students,  -Regardless 
oi  the  kind  of  instruction  they  receive.  It  also  ma/  be  that 
only  the  lowest  achievers  are  retained  in  Chapter  1  programs 
for  a  prolonged  period  and  gain  in  achievement  is  least  likely 
with  this  population  of  students. 
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The  question  of  why  the  lowest  achieving  students  benefit 
less  from  Chapter  1  services  than  their  somewhat  higher-* 
achieving  classmatejs  can  also  be  exaicined  using  the  conceptual 
framework  presented  here.  It  suggests  that  very  low^achieving 
students  ^^Y  be  more  vulnerable  to  the  negative  effects  of  low 
teacher  expectancies  and  labeling  than  their  higher-achieving 
peers  because  their  academic  self-concepts  are  generally 
weaker.  The  impact  of  negative  interactional  processes  on  the 
motivation  of  these  students  may  account  for  their  typically 
small  academic  gains. 

Research  on  the  effects  of  ability  grouping  has  been 
useful  in  identifying  the  mechanisms  that  relate  Chapter  1  to 
student  achievement  -  Since  Chapter  1  programs  are  a  form  of 
ability  grouping,  the  same  processes  that  govern  the  relation- 
ship between  ability  grouping  and  achievement  also  influence 
the  effectiveness  of  Chapter  1  programs.  Some  of  these 
processes  are  conducive  to  learning  while  others  are  detri- 
mental to  it  -  In  order  to  adequately  evaluate  Chapter  1 ,  the 
nature  of  these  instructional  and  interactional  processes  must 
be  clearly  understood  and  the  conditions  that  generate  them 
musi-  be  identified. 
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CHAPTER  li     THE  CHOICES  FOR  EDUCATORS 


by 

Michael  J,  Uaffney 
Gaf fney ,  Anspach,  Schember, 
Klimaski  &  Marks,  P^C. 
Washington,  DC 


CHAPTER  1:     THE  CHOICES  FOK  EDUCATORS 


The  three  papers  under  review  share  a  broad  concern;  How 
can  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  compensatory  education  efforts 
be  enhanced?  Each  paper  considers  a  different ,  but  related, 
part  of  the  o  les tion.  Allington  and  Johnston  approach  the 
question  from  the  direction  of  concerns  about  coordination 
among  regular  classroom  reading  programs  and  targeted  support 
progiaiDs.  Griffin  focuses  on  the  perceived  need  to  redirect 
the  use  of  Chapter  i  staff  development  funds .  And  Hallinan 
contributes  a  conceptual  model  for  use  in  evaluating  the 
achievement  of  Chapter  1  students. 

The  perspective  reflected  in  this  reaction  paper  is  that 
of  an  attorney  familiar  with  the  evolution  of  the  legal 
franework  for  Title  I  and  Chapter  1  and  experienced  in  inter- 
disciplinary studies  concerning  implementation  of  Title  1  and 
Chapter  1 .  Consistent  with  this  perspective,  the  paper  first 
provides  an  overview  of  the  '^nge  of  discretion  Chapter  1  gives 
school  districts  and  then  c  aents  on  the  three  papers  from  a 
legal  and  policy  perspective. 


The  e3sent:',al  purpose  of  Chapter  1  is  *'to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  state  and  local  educational  agencies  to  meet 
the  Special  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children^'  (Section 
552  of  Chapter  1),  Chapter  1  funds  must  be  used  for  programs 
and  projects  "which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  children"  ( Section 
555(a)  of  Chapter  1).  To  achieve  this  purpose.  Chapter  1  funds 
may  be  used  for- 

o        planning  for  Chaper  1  programs  and  projects; 

o        employment    of    special    instructional    and  counseling 
and  guidance  personnel; 

o       employment  and  training  of  teacher  aides; 

o        teacher  training; 

o        bonuses  to  Chapter  1  teachers  for  service  in  Chapter 
I  schools; 

o        the     acquisition     of     equipment     and  instructional 
materials; 
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o  construction,  where  necessary,  of  school  facilities ; 
and 

o  other  expenditures  authorised  under  Title  I  of  ESEA 
(Section  555(c:)  of  Chapter  i). 

Chapter  i ,  however,  provides  categorical  rather  than 
general  aid*  School  districts  are  prohibited  from  using 
Chapter  l  funds  for  general  aid  (34  CFR  Section  200* 52)*  To 
Insure  that  Chapter  i  funds  are  not  used  for  general  aid  and  do 
reach  the  intended  beneficiaries ,  the  law  and  the  regulations 
contain  key  provisions  concerning: 

o  eligibility  and  selection  of  school  attendance  areas 
(Section  556(b)(1),   (c)  and  (d)  of  Chapter  1); 

o  an  annual  assignment  of  educational  needs  to  identify 
educationally  deprived  children  in  eligible  attend" 
ance  areas  (Section  556(bU2)  of  Chapter  1); 

o       maintenance  of  state  and  local  effort  for  public 
education  (Section  558(a)  of  Chapter  i); 

o  the  requirement  that  the  level  of  state  and  local 
funds  in  Chapter  1  schools  be  comparable  to  the  level 
of  such  funds  in  non-Chapter  i  schools  (Section 
558(c)  Of  Chapter  i ;  see  Section  558(d)  of  Chapter 
1); 

o  the  prohibition  against  using  Chapter  1  funds  to 
supplant  state  and  local  funds  and  the  reqixirement 
that  Chapter  1  funds  supplemerit  the  level  of  state 
and  1  al  funds  that  would  be  made  available  to 
educat  ^  Chapter  1  participants  if  there  were  no 
Chapter  1  funds  ( Section  558 ( b )  of  Chapter  1 ;  see 
Section  558(d)  of  Chapter  I); 

o  the  state  educational  agency's  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  districts  "comply  with  all  statutory 
and  regulatory  provisions  applicable  to  Chanter  1  • " 
(34  CFR  Section  204.13;   51  FR  18412,  May  1^,  1986)^ 

Subject  to  the  Chapter  1  provisions  and  to  widely  varying 
degrees  of  stat^  influence ,  districts  have  considerable 
discretion  about  where  and  how  they  use  Chapter  1  funds  to 
serve  educationally  deprived  CA.xldren  residing  in  school 
£jtt  tendance  areas  with  concentrations  of  children  from 
low^ncome  families*  Consequently,  subject  to  the  above 
influences,  a  typical  district  can  decide: 

o  whether  to  serve,  all  grade  span^  or  some  grade  spans 
or  one  grade  span, 
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whether  to  serve  all  eligible  attendance  areas  above 
the  district-wide  poverty  average  or  to  concentrate 
the  program  on  the  highest  poverty  schools;^ 

whether  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  to  be 
served  by  using  various  School  selection  options , 
e * g * ,  the  ^^25  per cent^^  poverty  option  ( Section 
5  56(d)( 1 )  of  Chapter  1 ) ;  the  "formerly  eligible" 
option  (Section  556(d)(^)  of  Chapter  I);  the  average 
daily  attendance  "substantially  equal"  option 
(Section  556(d)(3)  of  Chapter  1);^ 

whether  to  serve  all  grade  levels  in  Chapter  I 
schools  or  only  some  grade  levels; 

the  subject  areas  in  which  Chapter  1  will  provide 
serviced ; 

the  program  designs /delivery  models  that  will  be 
used,  e.g. ,  in-class ,  limited  pullout,  extended 
pullout,  replacement,  add-on;^ 

how  to  staff  the  Chapter  1  projects  {e.g. ,  teachers 
only,  teachers  and  aides,  aides  only)  and  whether  to 
staff  the  Chapter  1  projects  with  senior  personnel  or 
less  experienced  personnel  or  both); 

the  group  size  and  pupil-teacher  ratio  to  be  used  in 
different  Chapter  1  projects; 

the  amount  of  Chapter  1  instructional  time  to  be 
provided  in  different  subject  areas  and  grade  levels; 

the    level    of    Chapter    1    resources    to    allocate  to 
administration,     instruction,     support  services 
equipment,    supplies    and    materials ,    etc  ^  ^  and 
level  and  type  of  resources  to  allocate  to  different 
Chapter  1  schools  and  projects; 

the  degree  of  coordination  among  Chapter  1  and  other 
special  needs  programs  and  the  degree  of  coordination 
between  Chapter  1  instruction  and  the  regular 
instructional  program; 

the  quantity  and  quality  of  instructional  materials 
to  be  used  with  Chapter  1  students; 

the  type  of  tests  to  be  U;Jed  to  determine  studf?nt 
eliglbi^  ^  ty  and  the  cutoff  scores  (up  to  the  50th 
percent     : )  for  student  eligibility; 
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o  the  extent  to  which  teacher  judgment  interacts  with 
test  scores  to  determine  student  eligibility; 

o  whether  to  spread  Chapter  1  resources  by  serving  all 
eligible  students  or  to  concentrate  Chapter  1 
resources  by  serving  only  some  of  the  eligible 
students ; 

o  whether  to  use  the  "formerly  eligible"  option 
{Section  556<d)<6)  of  Chapter  1)  or  the  "transfer" 
option  C  Section  556<d) (7)  of  Chapter  1 )  to  serve 
otherwise  ineligible  students; 

o  whether  to  "skip"  serving  eligible  students  because 
they  are  receiving  sei-vices  of  the  same  nature  and 
"scope"  from  non-Federal  sources  (Section  ^::'6(d)  of 
Ctiapter  1 );  and 

o  whether  to  limit  Chapter  1  instructional  personnel  to 
instructional  duties  or  to  assign  them  also  to 
"limited,  rotating  supervisory  duties  which  are 
assigned  to  similarly  situated  personnel''  who  are  pot 
paid  by  Chapter  1  (Section  556(d)(10)  of  Chapter  1). 

Given  this  broad  range  of  district  discretion,  it  is 
appropriate  to  repeat  that  Chapter  1  is  "better  de"'  "ned  as  a 
funding  program  than  as  an  educational  treatment^  (Carter, 
1984,  p<  11)-^  The  nature  and  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
treatment  varv,  in  part,  according  to  how  the  district  exer- 
cises its  disCi^tion  to  use  Chapter  1  funds-  Larger  forces, 
such  as  staf^,  district,  and  school"level  context ,  interact 
with  district  discretion  to  implement  Chapter  1  and  shape  and 
mold  the  educational  treatment  that  ultimately  emerges. 


Instructional  Coordj.naf.ion 


Allington  and  Johns t on *s  paper »  "The  Coordination  Among 
Regular  Classroom  Reading  Programs  and  Targeted  Support 
Programs" : 

o  examines  different  meanings  of  coordination  that 
emerge  from  the  literature  (vertical  nnd  horizontal 
ref.  ilatory  coordination,  instructional  coordination 
and  a  combination  of  regulatory  and  instructional 
coordination ) ; 

o  reviews  the  current  status  of  curricular  coordination 
at  the  district  and  school  levels; 
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o  analyzes  Federal  policy  assumptions  and  their 
consequences ; 

o  outlines  some  alternative  assumptions  and  practices 
concerning  instructional  congruence ,  opportunity  to 
learn,  and  thG  supplement -not— supplant  provision ;  and 

o  provides  a  series  of  recommendations  concerning 
Federal  structure  and  policy  and  local  curricular 
coordination. 

Their  principal  concerns  are  (1)  the  coordination  of  core 
curriculum  instruction  with  support  program  instruction,  and 
(2 )  the  coordination  of  instruction  between  support  programs . 
While  conceding  that  they  "lack  empirical  evidence*'  upon  which 
to  base  recomniGndations  for  curricular  coordination ,  their 
concerns  are  driven  by  the  reasonable  belief  that  enhanced 
coordination  will  affect  the  quality  of  instruction  delivered 
to  students . 

Three  areas  of  particular  interest  to  this  reviewer  are 
( 1 )  the  effects  of  Federal  policy;  ( 2 )  the  degree  of  district 
and  school  responsibility  for  coordination;  and  ( 3 )  the 
recommendations  that  flow  from  their  analysis. 

The  Effects  of  FeHeral  Policy 

Ailing  ton  and  Johnston  posit  two  views  about  the  ef  f  ect:5 
of  Federal  policy.  The  first  is  that  "Federal  policies  are  the 
roo"  of  all  our  problems . "  According  to  this  view,  "Federal 
fiscal  controls"  and  the  "Federal  goal  of  isolating  Federal 
monies  from  state  and  local  funds"  hinder  coordination  {p.  VI- 
16  citing  Ginsburg  &  Turnbull,  1981;  Moore  et  al . ,  1983;  Cohen, 
19S2;  and  Kaestle  &  Smith,  1982.  The  second  view,  which  the 
authors  adopt,  sees  "much  of  the  existing  Federal  policy 
structure  as  unnecessarily  duplicative,  joiwieldly  and 
influential  in  producing  the  fragmentation  so  often  noted"  (p, 
VI-17 ) ,  The  authors  perceive  "shifting  social  beliefs  about 
the  nature  of  school  failure"  interacting  with  the  development 
of  Federal  policy,  the  result  being  the  pullCAit  model,  the 
"dif  f '^rential  teaching"  model,  the  '^small  group  clinical 
model,"  different  curricular  materials  for  special  populations, 
and  similar  manifestations  of  "professional  wisdom"  (p.  VI-17), 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  authors  note  there  is  *»much  opinion  but 
little  hard  evidence  to  support  any  conclusion  about  the 
effects  of  policies  developed  at  any  level"  (p.  VI-16). 

There  are  horror  stories  about  the  aggregate  effects  of 
Federal  policy  in  some  districts  (Kimbrough  &  Hill,  1961 )j  but 
these  Gtories  support  no  generalizations,  KimbroMgh  and  Hill's 
eight  districts  were  nominated  by  state  administrators  because 
they    were    Icnown    to    have    difficulties    implementing  multiple 
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categorical  programs .  The  24  schools  studied  in  these 
districts  were  selected  for  the  same  reason. 


Unfunded  Federal  mandates  ( Section  504,  the  Lau  remedies 
flowing  from  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196A,  Title 
IX)  and  underfunded  Federal  mandates  (P.L,  94-142,  Title  VII) 
have  been  difficult  for  some  districts  to  meet ,  particularly 
since  the  guidelines  explaining  how  to  do  so  consistently  with 
Chapter  1  are  not  well— known*  but  districts  aware  of  the 
relevant  principles  have  solved  many  of  these  problems. 

The  numerous  sirall  categorical  programs  now  consolidated 
by  Chapter  2  may  have  caused  some  of  the  complaints  of  F.^deral 
program  fragmentation,  but  what  gives  rise  to  this  concern 
regarding  Chapter  1?  The  answer  is  not  immediately  apparent.^ 
Assuming  those  concerned  about  lack  of  coordination  do  not 
obj  ect  to  the  congressional  policy  of  focusing  Chapter  1  funds 
on  educationally  deprived  children  in  poverty  schools,  one  miust 
turn  to  the  "Federal  fiscal  controls But  which  fiscal 
controls?  The  maintenance  of  effort  provision  does  not 
influence  coordination  or  program  design.  Nor  does  tha 
comparability  provision.  That  leaves  the  prohibition  again Jt 
general  aid  and  the  supplement— not— supplant  provision  as 
potential  suspects.  The  prohibition  against  general  aid  simply 
means  Chapter  1  funds  are  not  to  be  used  for  non-Chapter  1 
students*  Is  the  supplement-not-3upplar,t  provision  the  villain 
ruining  program  coordination? 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  supplement-not-supplant  provision 
is  to  insure  that  Chapter  1  funds  are  used  for  supplemental 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  '^special"  educational  needs  of 
the  eligible  children.  This  provision  prohibits  districts  from 
discriminating  against  Chapter  1  schools  and  Chapter  1  partici- 
pants in  the  provision  of  state  and  local  funds .  Chapter  1 
schools  and  Chapter  1  participants  must  be  provided  the  le^;  ^1 
of  state  and  local  funding  that  would  be  provided  if  Chapter  1 
did  not  exist. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  Program  Guide  No,  (1968)  discussed 
another  aspect  of  the  supplement-not-supplant  provision — the 
need  for  coordination  not  only  between  the  core  curriculum  and 
Title  I ,  but  also  between  Title  I  and  other  special  programs . 
The  Program  Guide,  which  warrants  extensive  quotation,  urged 
districts  to  insure  that; 

consideration  has  been  given  to  the  relationship  of 
the  Title  I  program  to  the  regular  school  program  and 
to  the  possibility  of  modifying  that  prograr.  so  as  to 
provide  a  better  base  for  the  addition  of  supplement- 
tary  compensatory  educational  services.,-. 
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Probably  the  most  ious  indication  of  a  child 's 
need  for  special  education  assfistance  under  Title  I 
is  his  inability  to  respond  constructively  to  the 
regi.ilar  school  program • 

In  many  cases  this  program  can  be  modified  and 
intogra'ced  with  the  services  to  be  provided  under 
Title  I  so  as  to  provid^*  the  child  with  a  total 
prograni  adapted  to  his  special  needs.... 

The  Title  I  program,  if  it  is  to  be  truly  supplemen- 
tary, umst  be  di  .igned  to  extend  and  reinforce  the 
regular  school  program.  Inrsofar  as  passible,  the 
regular  school  program,  the  Title  I  program,  and  any 
other  special  programs  should  be  designed  as  a  tot?l 
program  to  ujeet  the  needs  of  the  children  to  be 
served.  This  may  require  revision  of  the  regular 
school  curriculijun  and  will  in  any  event  require 
communication  between  regular  school  and  Title  I 
staff  concerning  their  respective  programs  and  the 
ways  iti  which  they  can  be  improved  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  the  educationally  deprived  cnildren  involved 
in  bcth  programs.  (Section  4.1  of  Program  Guide  Wo. 
i^,  1968> 

Thus ,  Program  Guide  No  *  A4  deemed  the  supplement-not- 
supplant  provision  to  promote  coordination  and  not  to  impecLe 
it.  Nonetheless,  coordination  problems  have  often  been  said  to 
have  been  ir.clu^nce^.  by  the  impact  of  the  supplement -not— 
supplant  provisiuii  on  program  design.  Pi<*vious  inquiries  into 
this  matter  have  revealed  that* 

o  Early  Title  I  regulations  did  not  clearly  address  tht 
relationship  between  prograin  design  and  the 
supplement— not^suppl ant  provision » ^ 

o  Though  Title  I  never  required  use  of  the  pullout 
design,  '^ome  states  and  districts  emphasized  it  as 
tnt;  way  to  avoid  audit  problems,  particulax'ly  general 
aid  violations  arising  from  ip_— class  models  where 
aides  served  non-Title  I  children.^ 

o  "Federal  administration  of  the  requirements  guaran- 
teeing the  supplementary  nature  of  the  program  [wa.^] 
neither  clear  nor  consistent"  (National  Institute  of 
Education,  ±978,  p.  173)* 

o  Many  districts  did  not  understand  the  implications  of 
the  supplecr.5nt-not-suppiant  provision  for  designing 
instructional  programs  providing  "extra,"  rather  than 
substituted ,  services  (Demarest ,  1977;  Silvers tein  & 
Schember,  1977;  Vanecko  &  Ames,  19S0>. 
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o  Congress,  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  Education 
Ameadments  of  1978,  (1)  discussed  the  lack  of  clarity 
and  comprehensiveness  in  the  supplanting  regulations; 
(2)  stated  that  Title  I  did  not  require  a  particular 
type  of  program  design; and  ( 3 )  directed  that  new 
Title  I  regulations  contain  "legal  nonsupplanting 
models  and  include  examples  explaining  how  the 
general  principles  apply  to  day— to— day  situations" 
(H.R.  Rep.  95-1137,   197S,  p.  29)- 

The  1581  Title  I  regulations,  responding  to  this  congres- 
sional concern,  described  the  proper  application  of  the 
supplement— not—supplant  provision  to  all  program  design 
models — in-class ,  limited  pull out »  extended  pullout, 
replacement ,  and  add-on.  The  regulations  indicated  that  state 
and  locally  funded  instructional  time  had  to  be  contributed  to 
the  extended  pullout  and  replacement  models  to  insxire  that 
participants  received  supplemental  rather  than  substituted 
services  - 

When  Chapter  1  was  enacted  in  1981,  moreover,  it  expressly 
stated  that  districts  did  not  have  to  use  a  pullout  design  to 
demonstrate  compliance  with  the  supplement -no  t-supplant 
provision    ( Section    558(d)    of   Chapter    i )  If   rhe  pullout 

design  causes  coordination  and  fragmentation  problems ,  dis^ 
tricts  Can  avoid  them  by  using  an  in^class  design  or  ei  replace- 
ment model.  Nothing  in  Federal  law  or  policy  stands  in  their 
way. 

aIIS  BfiSTfifi  Qf  District:  ^  School  RQ^ppn^ibilitV  for 

Coordination 

Ailing ton  and  Johnston  find  that  district  and  school 
policies  affect  the  level  of  coordination  between  core  curricu"^ 
lum  instruction  and  support  program  instruction,  and  among 
different  support  programs*  They  also  find  that  most  districts 
neglect  both  forms  of  coordination  and  that  many  districts  have 
"not  structured  administrative  responsib: lities  in  a  manner 
that  facilitates  such  coordination"  (p,  VI-10)*  They  suggest 
three  reasons  for  the  "lack  of  district-wide  initiatives" 
concerning  coordinatiom 

o  the  low  priority  given  to  achieving  a  coordinated 
effort  in  the  emplojment  of  district  level  adminis- 
trators; 

o  misinterpretations  of  Federal  and  state  regulations 
or  conservative  interpretations  of  such  regulations; 
and 


o  traditions  and  professional  beliefs  of  district 
administrators  which  may  actively  oppose  coordinated 
efforts . 

And  they  find  that  "in  most  instances  neither  dis  trict- 
level  nor  building-level  administrators  seem  to  provide 
adGquate  leadership"  in  promoting  coordination  (p .  VI-IA ) . 
Also  of  interest  is  their  observation  that  district  administra- 
tors' coordination  philosophies  vary  widely*  Some  favor  tight 
coordination  between  the  core  curriculum  and  support  programs. 
Others  believe  support  program  instruction  should  be  dist^nct^ 
Still  others  advocate  a  mixed  approach — some  similarity  with 
distinct  curricular  options .  I t  is  not  surprising  that 
Ailing ton  and  Johnston  conclude  "coordinated  instructional 
efforts  were  far  more  likely  to  occur  when  program 
administrators  believed  coordination  was  appropriate"  (p ,  VI- 
10). 

Reconmendatiftns 

Allington  and  Johnston  present  a  series  of  recommendations 
concerning  Federal  policy  and  local  policy.  Noticeably  absent 
are  recommendations  about  state  policy,  which  frequently 
interprets  Federal  requirements ,  adds  others ,  and  influences 
implementation  of  both  at  the  local  level. 

They  suggest  Federal  pol icy  should  ( 1 )  "provide  a  coor- 
dinated and  coherent  focus  for  lower-level  policy  makers";  (2) 
"focus  more  on  *  service  quality'  and  less  on  separating  funds 
by  categorical  programs'*;  and  (3)  "emphasize  the  similarity  of 
instructional  needs  amongst  the  children  served  by  the  several 
current  categorical  programs"  (p.  VI-30).  To  accomplish  these 
ends f  they  propose  either  "merging  the  agencies  in  charge  of 
compensatory  education,  education  of  the  handicapped,  and 
vocational  education,  to  name  a  few"  or  having  the  Secretary  of 
Education  "emphasize  coordination  amongst  the  several  agencies 
and  a  better  articulation  of  Federal  roles  in  achieving 
effective  schools  for  the  various  ' at  risk'  populations"  ( pp . 
39-A9) . 

Compensatory  education,  education  of  the  handicapped,  and 
vocational  education  are  all  authorised  under  separate  laws  - 
Absent  a  block  grant  proposal  acceptable  to  the  Congress,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  these  authorities  will  be  merged  in  a 
single  law.  Further,  the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act  (DEOA;  Public  Law  96^88)  specifies  the  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  Act  requires  that  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Department  include  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
(I)  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educav.ion,  (2)  Vocational 
Education,  and  t3)  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services   (Section  202(b ) ( 1 ) ( A) , ( C )   and   (D>  of  the  PEOA) .  The 
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Secretary  of  Education  lacles  authority  to  merge  these  three 
offices  into  one,  as  has  been  recommended*  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Congress  will  amend  the  Act  to  effect  such  a 
merger . 

The  Secretary  of  Education  could  certainly  **emphasize 
coordination"  among  the  several  relevant  offices  that  comprise 
the  Depar tment . Similarly^  nothing  precludes  the  Secretary 
from  developing  a  "better  articulation  of  Federal  roles  in 
achieving  effective  schools-"  The  Secretary's  initiative  could 
encourage  coordination  and  "service  quality"  improvements  that 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  legal  mandates  governing  the 
various  Federal  programs.  The  Secretary,  however,  lacks 
authority  to  waive  a  regulation  when  it  would  mean  ignoring  a 
statutory  mandate. 

The  recommendations  for  local  policy  are  useful  and  may  be 
of  assistance  to  districts  which  are  motivated  to  attempt 
enhanced  coordination - 

One  approach  to  promoting  consideration  of  coordination  in 
districts  which  don' t  focus  on  the  issue  is  to  mandate  it  by 
statute.  The  Title  I  statute  had  a  coordination  provision  with 
a  different  focus; 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS,  —  (I)  A  local 
educational  agency  may  receive  funds  under  this  title 
only  if  it  demonstrates  that ,  in  the  development  of 
its  application,  it  has  taken  into  consideration 
benefits  and  services  which  are  or  may  be  available 
through  other  public  and  private  agencies,  organisa- 
tions, or  individuals.  The  local  educational  agency 
shall  also  demonstrate  that  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  ensure  that  all  programs 
and  projects  complement  each  other,  it  has  considered 
suggestions  and  offers  of  assistance  made  by  other 
agencies  which  may  aid  in  carrying  out  or  making  more 
effective  the  program  or  proj  ect  for  which  the 
application  is  made, 

(2)  A  local  educational  agency  may  use  funds 
received  under  this  title  for  health,  social ,  or 
nutrition  services  for  participating  children  under 
this  title  only  if  such  agency  has  requested  from 
the  State  educational  agency  assistance  in  locating 
and  utilising  other  Federal  and  State  programs  to 
provide  such  services-     {Section  124  (f)  of  Title  I) 

This  provision  eooild  be  redrafted  so  that  it  reads  as  follows: 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAKS -  A  local  educational 
agency  may   receive    funds   under   this   chapter  only  if  it 
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demonstrates  that ,  in  the  development  of  its  application, 
it  has  taken  into  consideration  { 1 )  the  extent  to  which 
the  use  of  funds  provided  under  this  chapter  has  been  or 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  use  of  funds  from  other 
Federal,  state,  and  local  programs  available  for  the 
instruction  of  special  needs  students ;  and  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  it  haa  chosen  to  coordinate  its  core  curriculiim 
instruction  with  supplemental  instruction  supported  under 
this  chapter .  The  local  educational  agency  shall  also 
demonstrate  that  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  to  ensure  that  all  programs  and  projects  complement 
each  other,  it  has  considered  suggestions  made  by  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  implementing  other  special  needs 
programs  which  may  aid  in  coordinating,  carrying  out ,  or 
making  more  effective  the  program  or  project  for  which  the 
application  is  made. 

The  above  language  does  not  run  afoul  of  the  prohibition 
against  Federal  control  of  education  (Section  432  of  GEPA, 
Section  103(b)  of  DEOA) .  It  merely  requires  districts  to 
demonstrate  in  their  applications  that  they  have  considered  the 
extent  to  which  there  will  be  coordination*  Such  an  amendment, 
however,  might  arguably  be  construed  as  contrary  to  one  of  the 
purposes  of  Chapter  1 :  to  "eliminate  burdensome,  unnecessary, 
and  unproductive  paperwork  and  free  the  schools  of  unnecessary 
Federal  supervision,  direction,  and  control"  (Section  552  of 
Chapter  1 )  .  States  and  distrit.ts  operating  with  streamlined 
applications  (or  even  assurances  in  lieu  of  a  narrative 
application)  might  howl  in  protest  at  another  process  require- 
ment  that  increases  "administrative  burden''  and  "paperwork," 
Districts  which  give  coordination  low  priority  could  always 
produce  innocuous  language  for  the  application  and  continue 
business  aS  usual  -  districts  which  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  coordination  will  continue  to  attempt  to  address  the 
issue  whether  or  not  such  an  amendment  ever  gets  enacted. 

The  limits  of  legal  amendments  suggest  other  effoits  might 
be  more  f rui  tful ,  Much  of  the  coordination  research  seems  to 
have  focused  on  problems  caused  when  districts  provide  little 
or  no  coordination.  This  pathological  perspective  emphasizes 
coordination  problems  rather  than  successful  efforts  at 
coordination.  In  fact,  coordination  can  occur  and  is  occur" 
ring*  Perhaps  too  many  districts  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  or 
don't  think  of  the  issue-  A  study  of  schools  and  districts 
Specially  selected  because  of  their  outstanding  and  varied 
modes  of  program  coordination,  however,  might  be  a  useful  means 
of  pointing  the  way. 
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Griffin's  paper,  ''Chapter  1  and  the  Regular  School;  Staff 
Development , "  identifies  two  conceptual  approaches  to  staff 
development.  The  first  is  the  traditional  ^'content  driven 
orientation. "  The  second,  which  he  characterizes  as  an 
emerging  alternative,  is  a  ^'context  orientation"  which  involves 
manipulation  of  school  context  variables  so  that  work  is 
positively  affected-  He  argues  that,  since  the  effective 
schools  research  suggests  context  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
outcomes ,  then  conte:ct-oriented  staff  development  is  a  reason- 
able approach.  He  asserts  further  that  context-oriented  staff 
development  is  reasonable  for  the  Chapter  1  setting  because; 

o  Chapter  1  programs  are  not  well-developed  educational 
or  instructional  interventions; 

o  Chapter  1  students  tend  to  be  located  disproportion- 
ately across  school  settings; 

o  school-level  leadership  would  be  enhanced  if  focused 
on  context  issues  rather  than  the  requirements  of 
different  school-"based  programs; 

o  the  best  instructional  strategies  for  Chapter  1 
students  will  be  equally  effective  in  conventional 
classrooms ; 

o  schooling  for  any  student  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
interacting  variables;  and 

o  puliouts  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  promote  the  goals 
of  Chapter  1 , 

Since  context  oriented  staff  development  is  conceived  of 
as  a  school^ide  effort  rather  than  a  clas  sroom  activity , 
Griffin  argues  that  some  changes  are  needed  to  get  to  the 
promised  land.     These  include; 

o  revision  of  staff  development  program  guidelines 
related  to  Chapter  1  programs; 

o        using   rules    and   regulations    to   cause  teachers  and 

administrators    to    work    together    so  that  context 

influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  opportunities 
for  Chapter  1  students; 

o  having  Chapter  1  staff  development  be  school^ide 
instead  of  "targeted  to  special  educational  personnel 
groups";  and 
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o  Using  Chapter  1  staff  development  funds  to  integrate 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  of  Chapter  1 
students  throughout  the  school  by  ext&nding  Chapter  l 
staff  development  opportunities  to  all  professionals. 

These  proposals  must  be  assessed  in  light  of  the  legal 
framework.  We  begin  with  the  1981  Title  I  regulations ,  which 
contained  a  section  concerning  the  use  of  Title  I  funds  for 
training  eligible  persons  and  a  section  concerning  training 
education  aides  and  volxjmteers-    The  first  section  stated: 

Section  200,75  Use  of  Title  I  fundfl  for  training  eligible 
persons . 

(a)  Eligible  persons.  An  agency  may  use  Title  I  funds  to 
train  — 

( 1)  Staff  members  paid  with  Title  I  funds ,  advisory 
council  members  and  volunteers  who  will  perform  services 
in  a  Title  I  project; 

(2)  Regular  classroom  teachers  paid  with  non-Federal 
funds  if  those  persons  provide  instructional  services  to 
participanting  children  or  children  who  will  participate 
in  the  next  school  year;  and 

{3)  Principals  of  schools  in  which  children  who  partici- 
pate in  a  Title  I  project  or  who  will  participate  in  the 
next  school  year  are  enrolled* 

(b)  ScQpe  of  the  training.  The  training  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  must  be  — 

(1)  Directly  related  to  the  Title  I  services  to  be 
provided  during  the  school  year  in  which  the  training  is 
being  provided  or  in  the  next  school  year; 

( 2 )  Directly  related  to  the  functions  that  the  persons 
receiving  the  training  provide  for  the  children  partici- 
pating in  the  Title  I  project;  and 

( 3 )  Necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  participating 
children.  (3A  CFR  Section  200.75,  FR  January  19, 
1981) 

The  second  section  stated i 

Section  200.60*     Training  education  aides  and  volunteers. 

An  Agency  operating  a  Title  I  project  that  includes 
education    aides    or    volunteers    shall,    under    a  well- 
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developed  plan,  provide  those  education  aides  and 
volunteers  with  training  that  — 


(a)  Is  directly  related  to  a  Title  I  service; 

(b)  Is  provided  as  needed  to  ensure  that  the  education 
aides  and  volunteers  are  adequately  trained; 

(c)  Includes  the  participation  of  the  professional  staff 
who  are,  or  will  be,  assisted  by  the  education  aides  and 
volunteers ;  and 

(d)  Is  coordinated  with  other  training  programs  being 
provided  by  the  agency,  C3A  C7R  Section  200,60,  ^6  FR 
5143,  January  19,  1981) 

Other  than  authorizing  the  use  of  Chapter  1  funds  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  aides ,  the  Chapter  1  law  and  regula- 
tions do  not  directly  address  staff  development.  Consequently, 
we  must,  in  this  case,  consider  the  interpretations  advanced  by 
the  Department  of  Education  in  the  1961  Title  I  regulations . 
Assuming  these  interpretations  have  bearing  on  the  use  of 
Chapter  1  funds  for  staff  development,  it  appears  that; 

o  Chapter  1  funds  may  be  used  for  staff  development  for 
staff  members  paid  with  Chapter  1  funds ,  principals 
of  schools  which  now  have  Chapter  1  students  or  will 
have  them  next  school  year,  and  regular  classroom 
teachers  and  staff  specialists  who  serve  Chapter  1 
participants  or  students  who  will  participate  in  the 
next  school  year;  and 

o  the  scope  of  the  training  must  be  necessary  to  ireet 
the  needs  of  Chapter  1  participants,  directly  related 
to  the  functions  that  those  trained  provide  for 
Chapter  1  participants ,  and  directly  related  to  the 
Chapter  1  services  to  provide  this  year  or  next  year. 

Under  this  interpretation.  Chapter  1  staff  development 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  regular  classroom  teachers  or  staff 
specialists  who  do  not  serve  Chapter  1  students  this  school 
year  and  will  not  serve  them  next  school  year  <  The  aaine 
applies  to  principals .  Also,  the  scope  of  the  training 
apparently  does  not  include  matters  not  "directly  related"  to 
the  services  to  be  provided  and  the  functions  those  trained 
provide  for  Chapter  i  participants . Since  the  Chapter  1  law 
and  regulations  are  silent  on  these  issues,  it  is  always 
possible  that  more  flexible  or  more  restrictive  interpretations 
might  be  advanced-  The  prohibition  against  general  aid, 
however,  wculd  bar  the  use  of  Chapter  1  funds  from  being  used 
for  staff  development  for  the  entire  school  staff,  except  in 
school-^ide  projects   or  in  Chapter  1   schools  where   the  nufuber 


of  Chapter  1  participants  was  so  high  that  every  regular  class- 
room teacher  provided  instructional  services  to  Chapter  1 
students . 


Student  Achievement 


Hallinan*s  paper,  "Chapter  1  and  Student  Achievement:  A 
Conceptual  Model,*'  seeks  "to  identify  the  mechanisms  that 
relate  participation  in  Chapter  1  programs  to  student  achieve- 
me^nf."  (p.  She  ignores  questions  relating  to  school  and 

studtnt  selection  criteria ,  focusing  instead  on  "what  happens 
to  students  in  Chapter  1  programs  and  how  their  experiences 
affect  their  growth  in  academic  programs"  (p.  VI-62). 

In  discussing  Chapter  1  programs,  she  initially  appears  to 
consider  only  pullout,  in-class,  and  add-on  projects,  but  later 
inserts  a  reference  to  replacement  proj ects ,  Such  projects 
require  a  contribution  of  state  and  local  instructional  time  to 
avoid  supplanting  and,  where  there  is  a  tot&l  replacement 
proj  ect ,  frequently  resi^lt  in  dramatically  reduced  clas$  size 
and  lower  pupil  ratios.  Hallinan  does  not  mention  these 
factors  in  her  brief  discussion  of  replacement  projects. 

Hallinan  notes  that  compensatory  education  programs 
involve  grouping  of  students  by  ability  and  discusses  the 
benefit  and  detriments  of  ability  grouping,  as  veil  as  methods 
teachers  may  use  to  counterbalance  the  detriments .  She  does 
not  suggest  that  ability  grouping  be  avoided  or  that  compensa- 
tory approaches  be  abandoned.  Rather,  she  suggests  that 
analysis  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  compensatory  instruc- 
tion ,  and  the  interactions  between  teachers  and  students  and 
among  students  in  compensatory  education  settings ,  may  provide 
insights  into  the  reasons  for  particular  programs  ^  success  or 
failure  - 

She  identifies  several  factors  determining  instructional 
quantity  and  quality  and  several  aspects  of  the  interactional 
process .  These  considerations  and  factors  may  be  useful  for 
those  designing  future  evaluations  of  the  educational  outcomes 
of  the  Chapter  1  instructional  process .  It  is  important  to 
remember,  however,  that  therms  is  no  national  Chapter  1  instruc^ 
tional  program  that  is  uniform  across  districts  and  within 
districts ,  Chapter  1  programs  vary  from  state  to  state ,  from 
district  to  district  within  states ,  and  often  from  school  to 
school  within  districts .  Districts  have  broad  discretion  in 
designing  the  instructional  component  of  Chapter  1  programs. 


Conclusion 


The  three  papers  to  which  my  comments  have  been  addressed 
illustrate  an  important  point  about  Federal  compensatory 
education — only  some  of  the  many  important  policy  issues  are 
appropriate  for  resolution  by  statute  or  regulation.  Further, 
problems  of  program  quality  and  effectiveness  are  not  the 
inevitable  result  of  Federal  legal  provisions  -  The  legal 
framework  grants  educators  broad  discretion  in  designing 
pedagogical  approaches  _  Chapter  1  program  implement ers  must 
serve  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  poverty  schools, 
must  plan  and  evaluate  their  program,  and  may  not  discriminate 
against  Chapter  1  children  or  schools  in  allocating  other 
resources.  The  law  says  little  else.  Whether  the  program 
Succeeds  depends  on  educators  ^ 
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Endnotes 


1.  Other  legal  provisions  include  those  concerning  records 
and  information  for  audits  and  evaluations  (Section  558(d) 
of  Chapter  1);  evaluation  (Sectiona  556(b)(4)  and  558  (e) 
of  Chapter  1),  the  "sise,  scope,  and  quality'  of  Chapter  1 
projects  (Section  556(b)(3>  of  Chapter  1);  the  requirement 
that  progra^r-s  and  projects  be  designed  and  implemented  in 
consultation  with  parents  and  teachers  ( Id. #  and  Section 
556(e)  of  Chapter  1 ;  see  34  CFR  Section  200. 53,  51  FR 
ISA  10,  May  19,  1986) ;  and  participation  of  children 
enrolled  in  private  schools  (Section  558  ot  Chapter  1). 


2.  Districts  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than  lOOO 
children  may  serve  all  school  attendance  areas  ( Section 
556 ( c )  of  Chapter  1 )  >  Similarly,  districts  whose  school 
attendance  areas  have  a  "uniformly  high  concentration"  of 
children  from  low-income  families  can  serve  all  school 
attendance  areas  ( Section  5 56 (b)(1)(B)  of  Ch;=pter  1 ;  see 
Comment  and  Response  on  Section  200 .50,  51  FK  184 15,  May 
19,  1986)- 

3.  With  approval  from  the  state  educational  agency  a  district 
may  ( 1 )  "skip"  an  eligible  attendance  area  if  it  is 
receiving  services  of  the  "same  nature  and  scope"  from 
non-Federal  funds  (Section  556( d) ( 5 )  of  Chapter  1 ) ;  ( 2 ) 
serve  an  otherwise  ineligible  school  attendance  area  with 
"substantially  higher  numbers  or  Percentages  of 
educationally  deprived  children'*  instead  of  a  school 
attendance  area  with  higher  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-Income  families  if  this  does  not  provide  services 
to  more  school  attendance  areas  than  could  otherwise  be 
served  and  does  not  "substantially  impair"  the  delivery  of 
compensatory  education  services  to  Chapter  1  students  in 
other  schools  (Section  556(d) (2)  of  Chapter  1 )  \  and  (3) 
provide  a  school-^ide  project  "designed  to  upgrade  the 
entire  educational  program  In  th^  school"  if  at  least  75% 
of  the  children  are  from  low-income  families  and  certain 
planning  and  fiscal  requirements  are  met  (Section 
556(d)(9)  of  Chapter  1). 

4-  Chapter  1  expressly  states  thatt  a  district  is  not  required 
"to  provide  services ,outside  the  regular  classroom  or 
School  program"  in  order  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
the  supplement-no t-supplant  provision  ( Section  558(b)  of 
Chapter  1). 

5.  The  Department  of  Education  is  not  in  the  business  of 
prescribing  educational  treatment  for  Chapter  1  students  ^ 
Section  432  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Ant,  which 
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prohibits  Federal  control  of  education ,  states  that  '^no 
provision  of  any  applicable  prograjn  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  office  or  employee  of 
the  Unittid  States  to  exercise  any  direct  supervision  or 
control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration  or  personnel  of  any  education  institution, 
school  or  school  System. . Section  103(b)  of  the 
Department  of  Education  Organization  Act  contains  a 
similar  provision. 

Chapter  3  of  ECIA  also  limits  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
issue  regulations  concerning  the  ^'details  of  plaiining, 
developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  programs  and 
projects"  (Section  591  of  Chapter  3).  As  the  coinments  to 
the  Chapter  1  regulations  state ;  "Consistent  with  the 
intent  of  Chapter  1 ,  the  Secretary  bfelieve^  that  an  LEA 
should  have  maximum  flexibility  in  designing  its  Chapter  1 
projects"  (51  FR  I9A17,  May  19,  1986)- 

6 .  Ailing  ton  and  Johnston  sug.'^est  the  absence  of  regulatory 
language  on  coordination  may  be  a  cause;  they  state  that 
curriculum  coordination  has  "never  appeared  as  part  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  language  for  any  of  the  various 
intervention  programs  that  emerged  as  a  result  of  Federal 
Xaw5  or  policies"  (p .  VI-7) .  The  1981  Title  I  regula- 
tions ,  however ,  included  the  following ;  "The  Secretary 
strongly  encourages  the  [local  educational]  agency  to 
coordinate  Title  I  instructional  services  with  services 
provided  under  other  programs ,  including  the  regular 
instructional  program  provided  by  the  LEA (3A  CFR 
Section  200.40(b) ,  46  FR  5141 ,  January  19,  1981 )  Thi^ 
suggests  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  coordina- 
tion problems . 

7-  The  1981  Title  I  regulations  permitted  instructional  time 
rather  than  dollars  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  assessing 
whether  Title  I  participants  in  instructional  settings 
were  receiving  the  level  of  state  and  local  resources  tbey 
would  have  received  if  Title  I  did  not  exist.  The  Chapter 
1  Non-Regulatory  Guidance  document  continues  this 
practice . 

8 .  Program  Guide  Wo.  44 ,  which  is  no  longer  in  effect,  was 
not  a  regulation. 

9»      When  the  District  Prcictices  Study  asked  a  large  nationally 
representative  sample  of  districts  in  school  year 
why  they  used  a  pullout  design*  the  following  reasons  were 
considered  by  districts   to  be  "very  important"  or  "some- 
what important'^ ; 
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Reasons  for  use 
of  pullout  design 


Percent 
nf  ^istrie1:s* 


Educationally  superior  for  part  or  all 


of  our  program  81 

Easier  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 

funds  allocation  requirements  60 

State  Title  I  office  advice  46 

Not  worth  the  disruption  of  changing  33 

Other  18 


(11A9) 

(Advanced  Technology,  19C3,  pp-  8^38 ) 

*Percentages  do  not  total  100  percent  since  more  than  one 
response  to  the  question  was  permitted, 

10,  The  legislative  history  emphasizes  this  point:  ''Title  I 
should  not  be  construed  to  require  any  particular  instnic— 
tional  strategy.  The  U,S,  Office  of  Education  (oE)  should 
develop  regulations  which  inform  program  administrators 
how  to  design  *inclass'  as  well  c.3  *pullout '  programs" 
<H,R,  Rep ,  95^1137,  1973,  pp .  26^2  7) ,  Congress  merely 
reaffirmed  its  consistent  policy  In  this  regard  in  1978, 
The  legislative  history  of  the  original  1965  legislation 
made  the  same  point;  ^*such  matters  are  left  to  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  the  local  educational  agencies'^ 
(S-  Rep-  89^146,  reprinted  in  U.S,  Code  and  Cong,  Admin, 
Hews,,  1965,  p,  1,45A),  Congress  echoed  this  sentiment  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1970  (S,  Hep,  91-634*  reprinted  in  g.S,  Code  and  Cc^ng, 
Admin,  News^  1970*  p,  Z,772), 

11*  The  Chapter  1  Nonregulatory  Guidance  document  includes  the 
program  design  models  that  were  in  the  193 1  Title  I 
reflations  and  describes  them  as  ''Examples  of  Chapter  1 
Instructional  Services  That  Meet  the  Supplement  Not 
Supplant  Requirement," 

12 ,  The  Department  of  Education  Organisation  Act  contains 
references  to  coordination.  In  Section  101{ 7)  of  the 
DEOA,  the  Congress  found  "there  is  a  need  for  improvement 
in  the  management  and  coordination  of  Federal  education 
programs  to  support  more  effectively  state ,  local  and 
private  institutions,  students  and  parents  in  carrying  out 
their  educational  responsibilities  - "  One  of  the  purposes 
of   the   Act   was    "to   improve   the   coordination  of  Federal 
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education  progratng"  (Section  i02(5)  of  the  DEOA).  The  Act 
also  provides  for  a  Federal  Interagency  CoiTimittee  on 
Sducation  which  "shall  study  and  make  recommendations  for 
assuring  effective  coordination  of  Federal  programs , 
policies,  and  administrative  practices  affecting  education 
(Section  21A(b)  of  the  DEOA). 

These  restrictions  presumably  would  not  apply  to  schools- 
wide  proj  ects  which  met  ail  applicable  requirements 
(Section  556(d)(9)  of  Chapter  1). 
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ess 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION  AM)  REGULAR  EDUCATION:  REACTIONS 


These  comments  focus  on  a  series  of  topics  pertaining  to 
the  relationship  between  compensatory  education  and  regular 
education  in  response  to  papers  prepared  hy  Ailing ton  ard 
Johnston,  Hallinan,  Griffin,  and  others  who  have  analyzed 
aspects  of  these  issues.  These  comments  are  based  primarily  on 
a  series  of  research  studies  concerning  the  implementation  of 
educational  reforms  affecting  low-income,  minority,  handi- 
capped, and  female  children  ( children  at  risk)  that  have  been 
carried  out  by  Designs  for  Change .  The  topics  of  these 
research  studies  include  the  implementation  of  strategies  for 
on-site  assistance  to  schools  attempting  to  implement  basic 
reforms ,  the  nature  and  costs  of  staff  development  activities 
in  urban  srhool  systems ,  the  nature  of  student  classification 
systems  in  urtan  school  systems,  and  the  nature  and  impact  of 
the  education  reform  strategies  of  parent  and  citizen  advocacy 
groups  {Moore,  Schepers,  Holmes,  &  Blair,  1977;  Moore  &  Hyde, 
1980;  Moore,  Hyde,  Blair  &  Weitzman,  1981;  Moore,  Soltman, 
Steinberg,  Manar,  &  Fogel,  1983 ) ,  The  basic  method  of  each 
study  was  focused  qualitative  research,  with  the  study  of 
multiple  sites  employed  to  clarify  similarities  and  differ- 
ences . 

These  studies  were  guided  by  a  model,  for  understanding 
the  educational  system,  called  the  "service  quality  model,'' 
which  was  itself  refined  through  this  series  of  studies.  This 
model  has  been  described  in  detail  elsewhere  (Moore  et  al .  , 
1983 )  -  Below,  some  key  features  of  the  service  quality  model 
are  described  briefly,  since  the  model  is  useful  in  thinking 
about  the  relationship  of  compensatory  education  and  regular 
education. 


The  Servir-c>  rmmTrv  Model 


Recent  research  concerning  the  characteristics  of  school 
environments  indicates  that  there  are  substantial  differences 
in  the  nature  of  services  provided  to  children  day-to-day,  even 
in  schools  that  serve  similar  student  populations  and  have 
similar  levels  of  monetary  and  human  resources  available.  Such 
services  to  children  are  the  tangible  link  between  school 
inputs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impsct  of  schooling  on  student 
growth  and  progress  on  the  other.  Thus,  we  conclude  that  a 
central  issue  for  those  concerned  about  equal  to  educational 
opportunity  for  children  at  risk  is  to  identi  f  y  the  nature  of 
services  to  children  that  bring  about  desired  outcomes  for 
student  growth  and  progress  and  to  identify  those  practices  at 
the  classroom  level,   the  school  level  and  other  levels  of  the 
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educational  system  that  facilitate  the  provision  of  such 
quality  services. 

Drawing  on  the  legal  and  ethical  traditions  that  form  the 
basis  for  the  concept  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  as  well 
as  a  range  of  research  about  the  functioning  and  impact  of 
education  reform,  we  have  identified  three  standards  that  are 
useful  for  judging  the  quality  of  services  to  children; 

o  Increasing  children's  opportunities  to  receive 
services  shown,  through  research  to  enhance  student 
progress  toward  high  priority  educpitional  objectives- 

o  Increasing  children's  opportunities  to  receive 
Services  that  reflect  a  coherent  effort  to  respond  to 
special  needs  that  limit  progress  toward  high 
priority  educational  objectives,  even  if  there  is  no 
compelling  research  indicating  that  a  particular 
approach  to  meeting  special  needs  has  clearly  proven 
effective  in  enhancing  student  progress, 

o  Increasing  children's  opportunities  for  access  to 
school  itself  and  access  to  specific  school  services 
and  programs. 

The  quality  of  services '  to  children  is  determined  most 
directly  by  formal  and  informal  practices  at  the  school  and 
classroom  levels.  Recent  research  about  the  importance  of  the 
school  as  a  social  system,  including  the  effective  schools 
research,  draws  particular  attention  to  school— wide  norms , 
organizational  routines,  and  the  like  that  shape  service 
quality*  However,  it  is  also  clear  that  practices  at  other 
levels  of  the  educational  system,  including  school  district, 
state ,  and  Federal-  levels ,  have  a  major  impact  on  service 
quality,  so  the  school  cannot  simply  be  analysed  in  isolation. 
Thus,  we  conclude  that  it  is  important  to  analyze  practices  at 
multiple  levels  of  the  educational  system  that  affect  service 
quality.  With  respect  to  compensatory  education,  for  example, 
it  is  important  to  analyze  compensatory  education  services  and 
practices  in  light  of  the  functioning  of  the  entire  school, 
including  the  regular  program,  and  to  analyze  those  practices 
at  higher  levels  of  the  educational  system  that  affect  the 
nature  and  quality  of  compensatory  education  services  provided 
to  children  in  schools  and  classrtjoms. 

A  final  featiire  of  the  service  quality  modcil  incorporates 
a  strategy  first  proposed  by  Allison  (1971)  and  first  applied 
no  education  by  Elmore  (1978)  of  drawing  on  alternative  social 
science  theories  in  turn  as  "conceptual  lenses"  for  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  educational  practices  at  various  levels  of 
the  system  and  the  services  that  result  from  these  practices  - 
The    service    quality    model    draws    on    six    such    perspectives : 
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systems  management  perspective  (Elmore,  1978) ,  conflict  and 
bargaining  perspective,  (Wirt  &  Kirst ,  1972;  Spring,  1^73; 
Williams,  197S;  Edelman,  196A;  Scheingold,  197A) ,  economic 
incentives  perspective,  (Pincu3 ,  1984 ;  James ,  Kelly,  &  Garnis , 
1970;  Wildavsky^  1979;  Moore  &c  Hyde,  19S1 ) ,  organizational 
patterns  perspective  (Lortie ,  1975;  Becker,  19  53  3  Lieberman 
Miller,  1978;  Sarason,  1971) ,  subculture  perspective  (Berger  £( 
LuQkmaim,  1067;  Mehan  &  Wood,  197  5;  Sherif  &  Sherif ,  1956 ; 
Wolcott ,  1977 ) ,  and  professional  participation  and  development 
perspective  (Elmore,  1978;  Schmuck,  1977^  H^ll  &  Loucks,  1978). 
We  find  that  viewing  a  particular  issue  in  light  of  hypotheses 
drawn  from  these  six  perspectives  yields  extremely  rich  and 
useful  insights.  We  also  find  that  many  misleading  interpreta- 
tions of  ^n  issue  result  from  taking  one  of  these  perspectives 
to  the  extreme^  while  ignoring  others  ( for  example ,  concluding 
that  quality  services  will  be  provided  to  children  if  persons 
with  formal  authority  simply  issue  and  enforce  detailed 
directives  for  subordinates  or  concluding  th^t  quality  services 
will  be  provided  to  children  if  teachers  are  given  near-total 
autonomy  to  do  what  they  think  is  best). 


A  LoQk_aJ: _Sotne  specific  Issues 


In  the  balance  of  this  comment,  a  series  of  specific 
Issues  are  ancjly/:ed  by  drawing  on  the  service  quality  model  and 
on  the  specific  research  cited  above.  The  issues  discussed 
first  are  specific  ones  raised  by  che  three  papers  to  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  react .  Those  discussed  later  are  general 
ones     that        are    important    to    overall    deliberations  about 

compensatory  educal  on  i^ecause  they  frame  our  way  of  thinking 

about  its  relationship  to  regular  education  and  about  how  it 
might  be  substantially  improved. 


Program  noordination 


The  comments  by  Allington  and  Johnston  concerning  the 
coordination  of  regular  classroom  reading  programs  with 
compensatory  programs  is  in  many  respects  consistent  with  the 
analytical  strategy  suggested  by  the  service  quality  model. 
The  authors  carefully  review  research  about  the  specific 
characteristics  of  services  to  children  and  about  the  types  of 
educational  practices  that  lead  to  service  quality  problems . 
For  exampl^i,  the  authors  conclude  that  teachers  working  with 
the  same  children  characteristically  fail  to  communicate  even 
the  most  basic  information  to  each  other  about  such  topics  as 
what  texts  and  methods  they  are  using  and  how  students  are 
progressing.  Because  the  authors  emphasize  data  about  lack  of 
coordination  between  regular  and  special  program  teachers  1  the 
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reader  might  conclude  that  this  lack  of  communication  results 
from  some  particular  feature  of  Federal  programs.  However,  our 
own  reseai'ch  about  classification  and  program  coordination 
calls  this  supposition  into  doubt ,  We  found  exactly  the  same 
lack  of  communication  existing  between  regular  program  teachers 
who  were  responsible  for  the  same  children  as  we  found  between 
regular  program  teachers  and  categorical  program  teachers 
responsible  for  the  same  children  (Moore  &  Hyde,  1981).  And  we 
found  the  moat  persuasive  explanation  of  these  observations  in 
studies  about  the  nature  of  teaching  as  a  profession  and  the 
social  organization  of  schools ,  which  were  carried  out  by 
researchers  like  Becker  ( 1953 ) ,  Sarason  ( 1971 ) ,  and  Lortie 
C 197  5) ,  who  collected  their  data  before  categorical  programs 
came  into  prominence.  Lleberman  and  Miller  (1978)  capture  this 
important  teacher  norm  that  undermines  coordination  when  they 
write; 

Being  private  means  that  teachers  do  not  share 
experiences  about  their  teaching,  their  classes, 
their  students  or  their  perceptions  of  their  roles 
with  anyone  inside  the  school  building  .  .  ,  '^ou, 
do  your  thing  in  your  class  and  you  leave  and  don't 
talk  to  anyone  about  it.' 

This  makes  the  problem  of  program  coordination  very 
difficult  to  solve,  since  it  runs  up  against  a  basic  norm 
binding  together  the  school  as  a  social  organisation,  and  is 
not  merely  an  aberration  recently  introduced  by  the  coming  of 
Federal  categorical  programs. 

I  offer  a  similar  interpretation  of  another  observation 
made  by  Allington  and  Johnston  who,  along  with  many  others , 
note  the  preference  of  Chapter  1  personnel  for  pullout  pro- 
grams, and  the  persistent  tendency  of  local  staff  to  "misinter- 
pret" Federal  requirements  as  reqiti/ing  that  students  are  to  be 
pulled  out.  Here  again,  if  those  who  have  written  about  the 
basic  norms  of  the  schools  are  to  be  believed,  we  are  running 
up  against  deeply  ingrained  customary  practice.  Teachers  have 
autonomy  in  their  classroom,  and  in  most  schools  they  view  it 
as  very  threatening  to  co-teach  with  another  teacher  in  the 
same  room,  which  would  be  the  practical  impact  of  Chapter  1 
ins true tioti  in  the  regular  classroom  (Lieberman  fic  Killer , 
1978) . 

Another  strength  of  Allington  and  Johns ton *s  analysis , 
from  the  perspective  of  the  service  quality  model ,  is  that 
they  step  back  from  the  school  and  classroom  level  and  analyze 
the  impact  of  coordination  (or  typically  lack  of  coordination) 
at  higher  levels  of  the  system.  They  sijunmarize  substantial 
evidence  about  the  failure  of  district  level  staff  to  coordin- 
ate regular  and  categorical  programs ,  Here  again,  our  data 
about    district-level   program   coordination   and  district-level 
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staff  development  coordination  support  their  observations . 
However,  as  at  the  school  level ,  our  research  indicates  that 
the  lack  of  coordination  that  exists,  for  example,  between  the 
Chapter  1  coordinator  £::nd  the  reading  coordinator  also  exists 
between  the  reading  coordinator  and  the  language  arts  coordina- 
tor, who  are  both  locally  funded*  Here  again ,  we  seem  to  be 
dealing  with  a  basic  tendency  of  bureaucratic  organizations 
like  school  districts  to  divide  responsibilities  up  into  parts 
and  parcel  them  out  to  various  organizational  units  •  These 
units  will  inevitably  be  given  or  will  assume  considerable 
power  over  their  area  of  responsibility,  fragmenting  the 
organisation  into  numerous  parts  that  resist  top-down  control 
(Allison,   1971;  Elmore,  1978;  Cyert  &  March,  1963)* 

Moving  to  the  Federal  level ,  the  authors  credit  much 
responsibility  for  program  fragmentation  at  school  district  and 
school  levels  to  the  basically  categorical  nature  of  Federal 
reform  efforts •  We  certainly  agree  that  Federal  reform 
initiatives  have  done  nothing  to  alleviate  service  fragmenta- 
tion and  have  in  many  instances  intensified  it  *  However, 
consistent  with  the  analysis  above,  we  disagree  that  observed 
problems  of  fragmentation  at  school  and  school  district  levels 
are  fundamentally  the  result  of  Federal  and  state  intervention* 
Rather,  our  data  indicate  that  Federal  and  state  programs  -  took 
their  place  in  an  already  fragmented  service  planning  and 
delivery  system,  Htd  Federal  programs  been  initially  conceived 
in  broader  terms,  they  would  have  encountered  enormous  pres— 
sures  toward  fragmentation  and  compartmentalisation  as  they 
moved  through  the  implementation  process  ^Allison,  1971), 

Our  data  suggest  one  promising  starting  point  for  achiev- 
ing greater  coordination  at  both  school  district  and  school 
levels !  encouraging  the  individual  who  has  the  formal  author- 
ity to  press  for  coordination  to  exercise  that  authority.  It 
is  customary  for  principals  and  for  the  person  with  the 
appropriate  supervisory  authority  at  the  school  district  level 
(usually  a  deputy  or  associate  superintendent  to  whom  both 
staff  and  line  administrators  ultimately  report)  to  exercise 
very  little  control  over  their  subordinates •  However,  these 
individuals  are  perceived  by  their  subordinates  as  possessing 
legitimate  authority,  so  that  if  they  choose  to  Exercise  it 
vigorously  and  skillfully,  they  can  elicit  a  constructive 
response  {Becker,  1953;  Lor tie,  1975) *  {For  example,  if  a 
principal  insists  that  all  teachers  working  with  the  same 
children  must  meet  at  least  once  a  week  and  follows  through  on 
this  directive,  norms  about  coordination  can  be  changed  over 
time, )  Another  staff  member,  acting  with  clear  support  from 
the  responsible  administrator,  can  also  take  such  initiative 
and  make  it  work.  Further ,  while  it  is  possible  for  other 
staff  to  initiate  such  coordination  without  the  clear  backing 
of   the  key  administrator ,    such  coordination   efforts  are  vary 
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fragile  and  can  disappear  overnight  with  a  shift  of  the 
perBOnnel  involved. 


Chapter  1  ProKt^ms  Aa  Within-Class  Ah^l^rv  Groupa 


Hallinan  presents  a  model  for  explaining  student  achieve- 
ment in  Chapter  1  programs  and  discussers  points  of  agreement 
between  this  model,  derived  from  research  about  ability 
grouping,  and  research  results  concerning  the  achievement  of 
Chapter  1  students .  As  with  the  paper  just  di&cu^^sed,  the 
author  presents  a  detailed  analyses  of  important  aspects  of  the 
services  that  a  Chapter  1  student  is  likely  to  experience ,  as 
well  as  an  analysis  of  teacher  practices  that  create  problams 
in  the  delivery  of  services  and  that  may  limit  student  achieve- 
ment in  Chapter  1. 

Hallinan's  analysis  of  Chapter  1  as  a  form  of  ability 
grouping  suggested  for  me  the  need  to  analyze  the  position  of 
the  Chapter  1  student  within  the  system  of  grouping  and 
tracking  that  exists  within  the  regular  school  program,  apart 
fro!i\  Chapter  1  participation.  A  recent  study  of  tracking  by 
Oakes  (1985),  as  well  as  other  research  on  tracking  and  ability 
grouping,  underscores  the  pervasiveness  of  various  forms  of 
tracking  which  seem  to  be  intensifying  in  response  to  the 
excellence  movement,  despite  evidence  that  tracking  is  detri- 
mental to  low^achieving  students.  When  Chapter  1  is  discussed, 
a  contrast  is  frequently  made  between  pulling  students  out  for 
Chapter  1  programs  and  serving  them  in  the  "mains t r eam, " 
However,  students  with  low  reading  achievement  who  are  candi- 
dates for  Chapter  L  are  likely  tc?  already  be  in  a  low  track  or 
ability  group,  with  all  the  attendant  features  of  such  low 
tracks  Ce,g. ,  slow  pacing,  an  emphasis  on  rote  learning) .  in 
short,  the  child's  basic  classroom  or  ability  group  placement 
may  already  be  outside  the  "mainstre;*!::"  and  understanding  more 
about  the  child's  position  in  the  regular  program's  track 
system  could  refine  the  mainatream  versus  pullout  dichotomy 
(Shuy,  1978), 

With  respect  to  the  basic  concerns  suggested  by  the 
service  quality  model,  I  would  suggest  several  questions  for 
Hallinan  that  go  beyond  her  effort  to  analyze  why  things  are 
the  way  they  are: 

o  What  alternative  approaches  to  the  provision  of 
Chapter  1  services  would  be  more  potent  than  the 
current  program? 

o  What  institutional  norms ,  routines ,  and  other 
organizational    regularities    would    be    challenged  by 
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such  alternative  approaches  and  how  could  such 
difficulties  be  overcome? 


Griffin  describes  a  conception  o  "  staff  development  that 
he  argues  is  appropriate  for  improving  the  quality  of  education 
and  the  achievement  of  students  in  Chapter  1  schools,  which  he 
descra  bes  as  follows  s 

Instead  of  concentrating  upon  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  content-driven  intervention  to  be 
introduced  iuto  teachers '  arvri  others'  professional 
lives ,  attention  is  given  to  manipulating  the 
environment  in  which  teachers  do  their  work  such  that 
work  is  positively  affected  .  -  -  ,  Naturally, 
enacting  such  a  strategy  will  eventually  call  for  the 
introduction  of  '*new'*  content,  but  the  introduction 
is  in  response  to,  rather  than  the  cause  of,  the 
structural  manipulation  of  school  context  variables. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  service  quality  model ,  this 
point  of  view  grows  from  the  *'teacher  participation  and 
development  perspec^' ve,'*  whose  core  belief  has  been  stated  as 
follows ; 

Organizations  should  function  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  their  members— for  autonomy  and  control  over 
their  work,  for  participation  in  decisions  affecting 
them,  and  for  commitment  to  the  purpose  of  the 
organization.     (Elmore ,   19 78) 

For  those  who  are  primarily  concerned  about  improving  the 
quality  of  educational  services  for  children,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  approach  rests  on  the  claim  that  increased  teacher 
participation  and  autonomy  will  lead  to  improved  educational 
quality.  While  we  agree  that  teacher  participation  and 
commitment  are  absolutely  essential  to  improving  educational 
services ^  we  also  find  basic  shortcomings  in  the  formulation  of 
this  idea  advanced  by  Griffin.  Like  other  mortals  *  teachers 
define  problems  and  problem  solutions  in  light  of  their 
existing  organizational  routines ,  their  existing  frames  of 
reference,  and  their  self  interest.  For  the  benefit  of 
students,  autonomy  mfust  be  exercised  within  some  clear  limits. 
For  eDcample*  we  have  just  discussed  the  deep— seated  teacher 
resistance  to  coordinating  instructional  approaches  for 
individual  Students  who  receive  reading  instruction  in  Chapter 
1  and  in  the  regular  program-  We  believe  that  it  should  be  a 
''given"  that  such  coordination  should  begin  to  take  place ; 
exactly  how  this  occurs  could  entail   considerable  f lexibili  ty 
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and  teacher  planning  and  participation.  To  cite  another 
example ,  inappropriate  referrals  of  children  for  special  edu- 
cation assessment  have  been  identified  by  researchers  as  a 
leading  cause  of  the  misclassif ication  of  Blaclc  students  as 
mentally  retarded  (Panel  on  Selection  and  Placement  of  Students 
in  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Retarded ,  1982) .  Mechanisms  for 
the  intervention  of  an  expert  teacher  to  help  solve  a  child's 
problems  in  the  regular  classroom  before  referral  leads  to 
special  education  evaluation  should ,  we  believe,  be  standard 
practice  in  every  school.  Whether  such  mechanisms  are  estab- 
lished should  not  depend  on  whether  teachers  decide  they  need 
such  a  reform ,  Again,  given  the  decision  to  implement  such  a 
change,  one  can  imagine  considerable  teacher  decision-making 
about  how  it  is  done. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  not  a  comprehensive  and 
self-defeating  effort  to  prescribe  and  monitor  every  aspect  of 
teacher  behavior,  that  Wise  (19  79)  called  "hyperrationalisa- 
tion Rather,  the  potential  for  improving  service  quality 
lies  in  identifying  a  limited  set  of  critical  practices  most 
important  in  increasing  service  quality  and  conducting  a 
concerted  campaign  for  their  implementation,  while  allowing  and 
encouraging  wide  areas  of  teacher  autonomy  and  flexibility- 
Thus ,  we  conclude  that  a  somewhat  different  balance  between  a 
systems  management  approach  and  a  teacher  participation  and 
development  approach  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  improving 
service  quality. 

Griffin  fails  to  cite  convincing  evidence  that  the 
approach  he  advocates  is  applicable  to  schools  serving  large 
numbers  of  low"income  children  and  operating  under  the  con- 
straints characteristic ,  for  example,  of  large  urban  school 
districts,  A  basic  piece  of  empirical  evidence  supporting  the 
proposed  model  is  the  experience  of  an  18-school  consortium  in 
Southern  California,  which  implemented  a  process  similar  to  the 
one  that  Griffin  describes  under  the  leadership  of  John  Goodlad 
(Bentzen,  1974),  Participation  both  by  school  districts  and  by 
schools  was  largely  voluntary.  Only  two  schools  had  minority 
populations  in  excess  of  20  percent.  The  consortium  dissolved 
itself  when  the  project  *s  university  researchers  terminated 
their  involvement.  Our  own  research  on  a  similar  initiative  by 
the  same  organisation  (/I/D/E/A/)  indicated  wide  variations  in 
implementation  of  the  basic  reform  strategy  advocated  by 
Goodlad,  primarily  dependent  on  the  initiative  of  the  school 
principal  (Moore  et  al,,  1977). 

Another  feature  of  Griffin's  analysis  which  is  contrary  to 
our  own  data  alout  staff  development  in  big  city  school 
districts  is  the  lack  oi.  any  emphasis  on  the  ways  in  which 
school  district  action  can  either  facilitate  or  hinder  school 
lev^al  initiative  to  improve  practice-  For  example,  we  found  in 
studying    staff    improvement    activities    in   three   large  school 
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districts  that  district  scheduling  that  allowed  time  for 
school— initiated  staff  development  strongly  encouraged  such 
staff  development;  decentralization  of  budgeting  and  planning 
decisions  to  the  school  level  strongly  encouraged 
school— initiated  staff  development;  and  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  set  of  staff  development  experiences  devised  indepen- 
dently by  central  office  staff  strongly  discouraged  school- 
initiated  staff  development  (Moore  &  Hyde,  1981), 


Effective  Schools  Resea^rch  and  Compensatory  Education 

The  emergence  of  the  effective  schools  reform  movement  and 
related  research  jguggest^  a  highly  promising  approach  to 
improving  service  quality  for  the  children  who  3r&  presently 
the  intended  beneficiaries  of  Chapter  1  (Purkey  &  Smith,  1983). 
Potentially,  the  types  of  effective  school  and  classroom 
practices  ideati  f ied  through  the  research  can  provide  a  clear 
liiLk  between  the  resource  inputs  of  schools  and  appropriate 
results  for  low^achieving  children.  Further  unlike  compensa- 
tory education,  there  is  evidence  that  effective  schools  boost 
the  achievement  of  the  lowest^achieving  children  (see,  for 
example,  Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York,  1986),  Of  course, 
there  are  many  cautions  to  be  observed  in  interpreting  the 
effective  schools  results,  which  have  been  widely  noted 
recently,  including  the  danger  of  locking  onto  simplistic 
cookbook  formulations  of  effective  schools  correlates  and  the 
various  problems  in  reliably  identifying  high-achieving 
schools  that  sustain  their  results  over  a  period  of  years  and 
substantially  boost  the  achievement  of  all  children  (Purkey  & 
Smith,  1983;  Kowan,  Bossert,  &  Dwyer,  198S) ,  However,  research 
responsive  to  these  concerns  seems  to  appear  weekly,  such  ss  a 
recently  published  careful  study  of  four  effective  middle 
schools  in  New  York  City  that  appears  to  answer  key  methodolog- 
ical concerns  (Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York,  1986). 

However,  there  are  major  problems  in  applying  the  findings 
of  the  eff e^ztive  schools  research  On  a  wide  scale,  beyond  the 
question  of  identifying  a  smattering  of  schools  that  are  tifuly 
effective.  It  appears  that  the  effective  schools  movement  is 
frequently  proceeding  according  to  a  conventional  implementa- 
tion strategy  In  which  a  few  highly  committed  principals  and 
school  staffs  struggle  hard  to  create  effective  schools ,  some 
additional  schools  make  a  moderate  atten^t  to  become  effective, 
and  a  large  number  adopt  the  rhetoric  of  effective  schools  with 
none  of  their  reality  (Moore  et  al, ,  1977) ,  For  example,  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools  initiated  ai^  Effective  Schools  Program 
several  years  ago  and  gave  it  substantial  funding;  however, 
systematic  school-level  observation  by  a  civic  group  indicated 
tKat  school"level  practice  bore  almost  no  resemblance  to  the 
initially  defined  effective  school  characteristics, 
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The  result  of  Chapter  1,  while  very  modest,  are  nonethe^ 
less  observable  across  a  representative  sample  of  schools  that 
receive  Federal  funds  for  the  program  (Carter,  1984).  When  a 
more  selective  sample  o"^  Chapter  1  programs  was  studied  that 
were  selected  because  they  had  implemented  carefully  designed 
compensatory  programs ,  th^a  measured  impact  was  proportionally 
greater  (National  Institute  of  Education,  1978).  It  has  yet  to 
be  proven  that  any  effective  schools  implementation  strategy 
can  have  widespread  substantial  impact  on  student  achievement. 

Implementation  of  the  effective  schools  characteristics  is 
a  much  more  challenging  problem  than  implementing  a  categorical 
compensatory  program,  because  the  characteristics  of  effective 
schools  focus  on  redefining  the  school 's  core  methods  of 
operation,  supervisory  relationships ,  norms ,  beliefs ,  etc . , 
thus  posing  a  basic  threat  to  the  school  as  a  social  institu- 
tion. Such  a  fundamental  shift  is  absolutely  certain  to  elicit 
strong  resistance  of  a  variety  of  types,  as  the  service  quality 
model  suggests. 


The  Curr^^nt  Status  of  Children  at  Risk 


The  past  twenty  years  of  educational  history  are  described 
by  some  as  a  period  of  decline  from  an  earlier  golden  age  in 
public  education  (National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion,  1983 ) .  However,  when  one  assembles  evidence  about  the 
quality  of  services  available  to  children  at  risk  fifteen  years 
ago  in  1970,  Judged  against  the  service  quality  standards  cited 
earlier,  it  becomes  clear  that  there  were  no  good  old  days  in 
our  public  schools  for  low-income,  minority,  handicapped,  and 
female  children*  For  example* 

o  In  1970,  A8  of  the  50  states  had  laws  that  sanctioned 
the  exclusion  of  some  categories  of  handicapped 
students  from  school,  and  the  estimates  of  numbers  of 
handicapped  children  excluded  as  a  result  range  from 
300,000  to  1,750,000  (Children's  Defense  Fund,  1974K 

o  By  1968,  689  Area  Vocational  Education  Schools  (AVES) 
had  been  built  using  Federal  funus .  AVESs  were 
highly  desirable  educational  programs  because  they 
frequently  prepared  students  for  Jobs  in  expanding 
areas  of  the  economy  and  had  good  ties  with  industry 
for  Job  placement.  Field  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in  the  early 
1970s  indicate  minuscule  minority  enrollments  in 
these  programs,  resulting  substantially  from  discrim- 
inatory AVES  policies  in  sice  selection  and  admission 
that  excluded  minorities  (McClure,  1976). 


o  In  the  Southwest  in  1970,  only  11  percent  of  Hispanic 
children  were  receiving  either  bilingual  or  English- 
as—a— second  language  instruction,  from  among  those 
judged  to  need  such  instruction  based  on  a  study  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  (U.S ,  Coniinission 
on  Civil  Rights,  1970)- 

o  Boys  and  girls  with  identical  scores  on  the  Kuder 
Occupational  Interest  Survey  in  1970  could  have  been 
reconunended  respectively  for  pre-med  and  nursing 
courses,  according  to  the  survey's  scoring  guide 
(Fishel  &  Pottker,  1977). 

Finally,  in  1970,  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  had  become  a  de  facto  general  aid  program  and  its 
Intended  compensatory  nature  was  recouped  only  by  the  init ia" 
tive  of  an  independent  child  advocacy  organisation  that 
published  a  report  about  the  problem  and  reform  factions  within 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Congress  (Washington  Research 
Project  and  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  Inc,  1969; 
Bailey  &  Mosher,  1968;  Murphy,  1973;  Hughes  &  Hughes,  1978). 

We  have  argued  elsewhere  in  some  detail  that  specific  data 
about  service  quality  from  1970  through  1990  reveal  significant 
marked  improvements  for  various  groups  of  children  at  rislc  in 
access  to  schools,  access  to  specific  school  services  and 
programs ,  coherent  response  to  special  students  needs ,  and  the 
availability  of  educational  services  shown  through  research  to 
promote  student  growth  (Moore  et  al* ,  1933) .  Further,  we 
present  detailed  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  these 
improvements  were  stimulated  in  major  respects  by  Federal  and 
state  initiatives  aimed  at  increasing  educational  ^^^^ ty< 
Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  each  specific  compar:*son  made,  we 
hope  that  you  will  agree  that  progress  or  lack  of  progress  as  a 
result  of  these  Federal  and  state  initiatives  should  be  judged 
by  gauging  improvements  in  service  quality  for  children,  not, 
for  example,  by  aslcing  educators  whether  they  feel  particular 
reforms  are  burdensome  and  accepting  their  answers  at  face 
value  (Kimbrough  &  Hill,  19S1). 

Analysis  of  service  quality  for  children  at  risk  in  the 
1980s  reveals  not  only  progress,  however,  but  also  serious 
continuing  deficiencies  in  service  quality.    For  example: 

o  Suspension  rates  for  Black  students  continue  to  be 
twice  the  rates  for  White  students.  The  most  coinmon 
reason  for  suspension  from  school  i$  absence  from 
school  (Moore  et  al.,  i9S3). 

o  The  clear  weight  of  evidence  about  the  effects  of 
holdin,-T  students  bacx  indicates  that  such  retention. 


even  when  accompanied  by  substantial  remediation,  is 
less  effective  than  promoting  the  student  in  increas- 
ing basic  skills  development .  Yet  the  use  of 
retention,  typically  witho\it  significant  resources 
for  any  rennGdiation,  is  being  mandated  by  state 
legislatures  across  the  country  (Holmes  &  Matthews , 
198A;  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,  1983;  House,  Lynn,  &Raths,  1983)- 

o  While  the  pr^r cent  age  of  Hispanic  children  receiving 
jome  form  of  special  programming  responsive  to 
limited  English  proficiency  doubled  from  1970  to 
1980,  77  percent  of  those  Hispanic  children  with 
limited  English  proficiency  were  not  receiving  any 
form  of  special  programming  responsive  to  their 
linguistic  needs  in  1980  (Moore  et  al.,  1983)- 

o  In  most  school  districts,  vocatxonal  education 
programs  remained  overwhelmingly  segregated  by  sex, 
with  females  clustered  in  those  programs  that  prepare 
them  for  the  lowest-paying  jobs  (Harrison  et  al . , 
1979). 

When  one  looks  closely  at  such  data  about  service  quality, 
then,  children  at  risk,  including  those  low-achieving  children, 
that  are  the  focus  of  Chapter  1,  have  made  some  tangible  gains 
since  the  1960s ,  but  continue  to  occupy  a  very  marginal 
position  in  o\ir  schools  •  In  our  own  research  on  student 
classification,  we  frequently  found  that  Federal  and  state 
programs  benefiting  various  groups  of  children  at  risk  were  the 
only  organized  efforts  in  evidence  through  which  any  systematic 
effort  was  being  made  to  address  the  needs  of  these  children 
(Harrison  et  al . ,  1979 ) .  Thus ,  those  who  are  concerned  about 
educational  equity  should  not  easily  assume  that  they  are 
confronting  an  educational  system  which  has  fully  incorporated 
into  its  customary  practices  an  obligation  to  serve  children  at 
risk  and  which  will  act  to  replace  programs  that  have  been 
modestly  effective  with  more  effective  ones ,  As  argued 
throughout  this  paper ,  Chapter  1  has  had  limited  impact  not 
only  because  tjrte  categorical  program  strategy  has  significant 
short-comings  ^  but  because  any  reform  strategy  confronts 
deep-seated  organizational ,  political ,  and  psycholojgical 
dynamics  that  frustrate  change* 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION  AND  REGULAR  EDUCATION 


Our  task  is  to  explore  a  si^ificant  number  o£  compensa- 
tory education  design  issues  over  the  course  of  our  two-day 
meeting .  The  agenda  moves  us  from  specific  issues  related  to 
who  should  be  served,  by  whom,  and  in  what  setting,  to  broader 
issues  about  the  relationship  of  compensatory  education  to 
regular  education*  My  assignment  is  to  react  to  the  papers  and 
issues  associated  with  the  latter  topic. 

To  bs  more  specific,  three  papers  have  been  prepared  for 
the  session-  The  Allington  and  Johnston  paper  reviews  studies 
which  examined  the  status  o£  curricular  coordination  at 
district  and  school  levels,  between  categorical  and  regular 
education  programs,  and  among  categorical  progr^^ms.  It  offers 
possible  explanations  for  the  general  lack  of  such 
coordination — particularly,  given  some  evidence  that  such 
coordination  can  enhance  student  achievement-  It  suggests  that 
current  policy  is  based  on  such  assumptions  as: 

o        There   exist    several   identifiable    categories    of  at- 
risk  children. 

o        We  can  identify  which  child  fits  which  category. 

o       Children     in    different     categories     have  different 
instructional  needs* 

It  argues  that  ciirrent  research  and  experience  do  not  support 
these  assumptions  and  that  the  field  needs  an  alternative  set 
of  assumptions — fcr  example : 

o        the   task   of   learning    to   read   is    the   same   for  all 
students  > 

o        Different  students  need  differential  opportunities  to 
learn. 

o       Those    opportunities     can    be     provided    within  the 
framework  of  a  balanced  program. 

It  concludes  with  recommendations  that  Federal  policy  should; 

o        emphasize     similarity     of     instructional     needs  of 
children  served  by  categorical  programs; 

o       present  such  programs  to  schools  in  a  coordinated  and 
coherent  way;  and 
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o        focus  more  on  "service  quality'*  than  on  keeping  funds 
separate  by  programs. 

It  notes  that  major  shifts  in  belief  structures  and  in  practice 
will  have  to  occur  before  the  goals  of  coordinated  and  coherent 
programs  can  be  achieved* 

The  Griffin  paper  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  Chapter  I 
staff  development  resources  should  be  to  enhance  the  educa- 
tional opporttinities  of  Chapter  1  students .  To  achieve  this 
end ,  it  Suggests  that  such  staff  development  efforts  should 
address  knowledge  and  skills  of  not  only  Chapter  1  teachers » 
but  of  all  teachers  working  with  Chapter  1  students ,  and  that 
such  efforts  should  address  not  only  instructional  concerns » 
but  those  contextual  aspects  of  classroom  and  school  that 
influence  how  staff  work  with  each  other  and  with  their 
students*  It  then  describes  several  studies  of  school— level 
staff  development  interventions  which  have  sought  to  strengthen 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  school  and  program. 

The  Hallinan  paper  presents  a  conceptual  model  for 
explaining  variation  in  effectiveness  of  Chapter  1  programs . 
It  suggests  that  explanations  for  such  differences  may  be  found 
in  instructional  process  variables  like  content  covered  ( e.g • » 
time  allocated  and  pace) ,  quality  of  content  ( e,g • ,  nature  of 
tasks  assigned  and  interest  level  of  content  presented  > »  and 
quality  of  pedagogy;  and  in  the  nature  and  content  of  interac- 
tions among  students — particularly,  when  they  are  separated 
into  ability  groups.  It  suggests  that  such  a  model  can  be  used 
to  structure  future  research  and  to  identify  practices  most 
likely  to  foster  Chapter  1  student  achievement* 

These  papers  address  the  session  topic  from  quite  differ** 
ent  perspectives  *  To  comment  on  those  perspectives  and  how 
they  interrelate,  I  decided  that  I  had  first  to  explore 
possible  relationships  between  compensatory  education  and 
regular  education*  I  have  organized  my  comments  into  four 
sections,  I  begin  by  considering  two  referents  for  the  concept 
of  "regular  education."  I  then  examine  three  approaches  for 
relating  compensatory  education  resources  to  regular  education, 
and  the  promise  of  each  for  creating  the  conditions  required 
for  all  students  to  leam  certain  basic  skills .  I  then 
consider  possible  implications  of  my  commenta  for  Federal 
leadership"* 

Regular  Education 

The  term  "regular  education, "  can  refer  to  the  commonali- 
ties which  most  schools  in  America  share — for  example,  most 
elementary    schools     organize     their    children    into    age— grade 
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groups  which  ani  further  divided  into  classes  of  25  to  30 
children;  XLti'^y  then  provide  each  class  with  an  all-purpose 
teacher ;  and,  in  turn,  they  provide  their  teachers  with  a 
collection  of  textbooks  and  related  worltbooks  which,  for  the 
most  part,  define  the  school's  curriculum,  A  number  of  stud3.es 
have  been  conducted  over  the  years  aimed  at  describing  auch 
commonalities — for  example^  common  organisational  structures^ 
curriculum  and  general  instructional  practices,  or  practices  in 
specific  content  areas ,  The  problem  with  this  definition  of 
regular  education  is  that  the  commonalities  described  have  not 
been  linked  to  student  outcomes* 

As  an  alternative,  I  recommend  a  more  restrictive  con- 
struct, "effective  regular  education,"  This  construct  draws  on 
the  research  over  the  past  fifteen  years  that  has  described  how 
student  achievement:  can  vary  by  classrooms  within  a  school  and 
by  schools,  and  that  has  identified  some  of  those  conditions 
and  practices  that  can  be  associated  with  such  variation.  Some 
of  that  research  has  gone  beyond  correlational  findings  ta 
demonstrating  through  experiments  that  certain  changes  in 
classroom  conditions  and  instructional  practices  can  result  in 
increased  achievement .  There  is  also  now  some  evaluative 
evidence  that  school  improvement  interventions  based  on  these 
results  can  help  schools  improve  not  only  achievement ,  but 
other  outcomes — for  example ,  increased  student  attendance  and 
reductions  in  disruptive  student  behaviors- 

Figure  VI— 1  represents  one  way  to  sixmmarize  some  of  the 
results  of  current  research.  It  suggests  that  students  are 
more  apt  to  learn  what  is  measured  by  basic  skills  achievement 
tests  if  they: 

o        attend  school  regularly; 

o  study  content  and  skills  that  are  appropriate,  given 
their  current  knowledge  and  skills ,  and  that  are 
assessed  by  the  basic  skills  achievement  tests; 

o  are  engaged  in  appropriate  learning  activities  for 
most  of  the  time  allocated  for  instruction;  and 

o  experience  a  moderately  high  level  of  success  in 
their  daily  work. 

Figure  VI-I  further  suggests  that  students  are  more  apt  to 
have  these  experiences  if  they  have  teachers  who; 

o  have  a  well-developed  classroom  routine  and  have 
taught  students  how  to  follow  that  routine; 

o  have  a  workable  set  of  classroom  rules  which  define 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  behaviors,  structure 
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Figure  VI-1.    Effective  Kogular  Education 
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and  monitor  classroom  activities  to  minimize  inaj^pro^ 
priate  behaviors ,  and  respond  quickly  and  consis- 
tently to  inappropriate  behaviors  .A/i thout  disrupting 
cla^s  activities  or  denigrating  students; 

o  plan  their  year,  their  instructional  units,  and  their 
lessons  to  ensure  that  important  content/skills  are 
covered  (particularly,  those  to  be  assessed) ,  and 
that  sufficient  time  is  allocated  to  those  topics; 

o  inform  their  instructional  planning  by  obtaining  and 
regularly  updating  information  about  their  students  * 
current  knowledge ,  skills ,  experiences,  and  learning 
styles ; 

o  actively  teach  the  content  and  skills  to  be  learned 
by  orienting  students  to  the  lesson  and  its  objec- 
tives ,  presenting  content  and  demonstrating  proced- 
ures, providing  opportunities  to  practice  both  under 
their  guidance  and  independently,  monitoring  progress 
being  made  by  students  both  individually  and  as  a 
group ,  providing  continual  feedback  to  students  on 
their  progress ,  and  adjusting  pace ,  tasks ,  and 
instruction  in  order  to  ensure  that  students  experi- 
ence a  moderately  high  level  of  success; 

o  develop  personal  and  positive  relationships  with  each 
student  and  communicate  their  belief  that  they  will 
learn  the  content  and  skills  presented; 

o  use  peers  as  a  support  group  by  incorporating  peer 
tutoring  and  cooperative  learning  activities  into 
lessons  and  units;  and 

o  involve  parents  and  other  family  members  as  a  supi^jrt 
group  by  orienting  them  to  the  class '  program  and 
providing  homework  which  encourages  them  to  work  with 
their  child. 

Figure  Vl^l ,  drawing  on  the  effective  schools  researcli, 
further  suggests  that  teachers  will  be  more  apt  to  plan, 
manage,  and  conduct  their  classes  in  these  ways  if  there  is; 

o  strong  agreement  among  school  staff  about  academic 
priorities ,  what  constitutes  effective  instruction, 
what  students  should  achieve,  how  students  should 
behave,  and  how  time  should  be  spent; 

o  a  well-defined  and  aligned  program  which  describes 
the  content  and  skills  to  be  learned,  provides 
instructional  resources  and  suggests  instructional 
activities    which    can    help    students    achieve  those 
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objectives,  and  has  tests  and  other  tools  for 
monitoring  and  assessing  student  progress  in  achiev- 
ing those  objectives; 


o  leadership  ar.d  structures  which  support  teacher 
implementation  of  the  program,  staff  use  of  assess- 
ment data,  and  ongoing  improvement  of  both  the 
program  and  teaching  (e .  g  - .  time  for  cooperative 
teacher  planning,  supervision,  staff  development ) ; 
and 

o  leadership  and  structures  which  encourage  and  support 
p  arent  involvement  in  suppor  t  of  the  school ' s 
program. 

Brophy'3  conference  paper  (for  the  preceding  session) 
siumnarizes  this  research  in  much  more  detail.  The  three  papers 
for  this  session  all  reference  selected  aspects  of  this 
research-  For  example,  Griffin  emphasizes  the  role  of 
contextual/school  factors  and  of  structures  through  which  staff 
can  work  on  those  factors  (e.g. ,  staff  development ) ;  Ailing ton 
and  Johnston  focus  on  the  belief  structure  of  administrators 
and  teachers ,  the  character  of  the  program,  and  the  extent 
there  is  leadership  and  structures  for  coordination/ 
implementation;  Hallinan's  model  attends  to  the  character  of 
teacher— student  and  peer  relationships ,  teacher  expectations 
and  how  they  are  communicated,  the  quality  of  instruction,  and 
the  amount  of  content  covered. 


Three  Possible  Relationships 


Ideally,  it  is  into  the  context  of  effective  regular 
education  that  compensatory  education  resources  (staff, 
instructional  materials,  and  equipment)  are  introduced.  There 
appear  to  be  three  general  approaches  to  using  these  resources 
— each  of  which  places  compensatory  education  in  a  somewhat 
different  relationship  with  effective  regular  education* 

Compensatory  Education  as  Remediation 

"Compensatory  education"  as  the  remedial  component  of 
traditional  basic  skills  programs  is  generally  based  on  the 
following  rationale: 

o        Each  child's  growth  and  development  is  unique, 

o        The  learning  of  the  basic  skills  is  interrelated  with 
a  child's  growth  and  development. 
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o  An  effective  basic  skills  program  tries  to  deal  with 
this  variability  by  such  practices  as  grouping 
students ,  using  different  instructional  materials 
with  those  groups,  varying  the  pace  at  which  content 
is  covered,  and  providing  corrective  instruction  for 
students  who  do  not  learn  a  skill  as  a  result  of  the 
initial  instruction . 

o  However,  some  stude.it  differences  (e.g.  intellectual 
development  ^  social-^emotional  development ,  physical 
development^  motivation,  language,  and  experiential 
background)  may  be  difficult  to  address  in  the 
context  of  the  regular  classroom, 

o  Therefore,  those  students  are  assigned  to  remedial 
classes  when  those  differences  can  be  addressed - 

The  remedial  approach  is  based  on  the  view  that  compensa- 
tory education  compensates  for  certain  inadequacies  or  disabil- 
ities found  in  students — inadequacies  or  disabilities  that 
explain  why  students  are  not  succeeding  in  regular  education. 
From  this  perspective^  compensatory  education  is  expected  to 
provide  two  services  to  regular  education.  It  identifies 
student  inadequacies^  and  it  provides  the  additional  instruc" 
tion  that  will  enable  a  student  eith&r  to  ov&iTcorae  theTii  or  to 
develop  compensating  strategies.  The  intent  of  the  remediation 
is  to  enable  the  student  to  benefit  fully  from  regular  educa- 
tion . 

To  be  effective^  the  remedial  approach  requires  theories 
and  technologies  for  describing  student  variability  in  ways 
which  provide  direction  as  to  which  instructional  treatments 
would  be  most  appropriate  and  effective,  and  second,  it 
requires  a  pool  of  instructional  treatments  to  deal  with  the 
types  of  student  variability  identified.  Furthermore ,  this 
approach  assumes  close  coordination  of  regular  classroom  and 
remediation  instruction — coordination  which  enables  teachers  to 
develop  a  shared  understanding  of  the  status  of  an  individual 
student's  learning^  to  determine  the  content  and  function  of 
remediation  instruction,  and  to  decide  how  regular  instruction 
should  build  upon  the  learning  resulting  from  that  instruction* 

CoJUEgnaator^-J^ducation  as  Alternative  Programs 

Compensatory  education  as  alternative  programs  is  based  on 
the  ass^mption  that  some  students  just  ciannot  succeed  in  the 
regular  education  program  and  that  they  require  an  alternative. 
The  rationale  for  alternative  programs  can  focus  on  the 
severity  of  the  student ' s  disability^-that  is ,  a  special 
education  perspective;  it  can  focus  on  inflexibilities  in  the 
regular   program — that    is,    the   regular  program's    inability  to 
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adapt  content,  tasks,  pace,  and  setting  to  student  differences; 
or  it  can  focus  on  both, 

Alternative  programs  take  a  variety  of  forms-  They  can  be 
a  short-term  experience  (e.g,,  a  bridging  year  between  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade,  a  summer  school  program),  or  they  can 
be  alternatives  for  part  of  a  school  day  (e-g.,  a  basic  skills 
center  in  a  secondary  school  which  ha3  no  formal  basic  skills 
program] ,  They  can  also  be  comprehensive  alternative  programs 
(e-g.,  progxams  for  disruptive  youth  or  potential  dropouts  in  a 
secondary  school)  that  attempt  to  create  a  learning  environment 
significantly  different  from  that  offered  by  the  regular 
program, 

The  more  short— term  alternatives  are  designed  to  return 
students  to  the  regular  program;  therefore,  to  be  effective, 
they  need  to  be  coordinated  with  that  program.  The  more 
comprehensive  alternatives  (usually  found  at  the  secondary 
level  and  only  partially  supported  by  compensatory  education 
resources)  are  frequently  preoccupied  with  just  trying  to  help 
a  student  to  be  productive  in  an  educational  environment.  The 
issue  of  re-entry  and  coordination  are  considered  only  when  a 
student  begins  to  show  commitment  to  learning  some  of  the  more 
important  contents  and  skills .  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
descriptions  of  effective  alternative  programs  echo  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  effective  schools  and  classrooms ,  They 
have : 

o  a  staff  who  are  committed  to  developing  a  warm, 
caring  relationship  with  each  student; 

o  a  clear  behavior  code  which  students  must  adhere  to 
i-F  t-hey  are  to  continue  in  the  program; 

o  objectives  to  help  students  develop  formal  or 
abstract  thinking  skills,  and  a  sense  of  values  and 
moral  direction  to  their  lives; 

o  a  curriculum  which  is ,  at  times ,  both  problern- 
centered  and  experiential; 

o  an  approach  to  instruction  which  includes  both 
individualized  and  cooperative  learning  strategies ; 
and 

o  a  positive  peer  culture  which  has  been  deliberately 
developed  through  admissions  procedures,  reputations, 
explicit  verbal  commitments ,  use  of  peer  support 
strategies,  planned  group  activities,  and  clear  group 
norms . 
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7  Us 


CompensaHorv  Education  as  sn  Integral  Part,  of  Adaptive  Educa- 
tion 

The  most  radical  approach  to  compensatory  education  the 
adaptive  education  model.  It  seeks  to  integrate  fully  regular 
and  compensatory  education  resources*    As  described  by  Glaser, 

The  underlying  assumption  of  adaptive  instruction  is 
that  students  learn  in  different  ways  and  at  differ- 
ent rates  and,  as  a  result,  effective  school  programs 
require  both  the  inclusion  of  a  variety  o£  instruc- 
tional techniques  and  learning  experiences  that  match 
the  needs  of  each  student  and  the  allocation  of 
adequate  amounts  of  time  for  all  students  to  learn* 
In  adaptive  instruction  progranis,  the  match  between 
learning  experiences  aad  student  needs  is  based  on 
knowledge  about  each  s tudeat ' s  learning  charac- 
teristics ,  his  or  her  past  performance  and  present 
level  of  competence,  and  the  nature  and  type  of 
learning  tasks  to  be  performed*  The  objec^is^e  is  to 
bring  students'  abilities  into  a  range  of  competence 
that  enhances  their  capabilities  to  profit  from 
available  learning  alternatives .  Thus ,  it  is 
expected  that  by  improving  schools'  adaptability  and 
students '  capabilities ,  every  student  will  be 
provided  with  Increased  opportunities  to  succeed  in 
school  learning*     (cited  in  Wang  ^  Walberg,  1983»  p- 

The  Learning  Research  and  Development  Center  (LRDC)  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  has  tried  to  develop  and  implement 
such  a  model  over  the  past  ten  years  in  a  number  of  elementary 
Schools.     Its  current  model  has  five  components; 


o  a  basic  skills  curriculum  component  consisting  of 
highly  structured  and  hierarchically  organized 
prescriptive  learning  activities,  as  well  3S  a  wide 
variety  of  more  open-ended  exploratory  learning 
activities  aimed  at  increasing  schools '  capabilities 
to  accommodate  individual  students  *  learning  needs 
and  interests; 

o  an  instructional-learning  management  system  designed 
to  ma>cimi£e  the  use  of  available  classroom  and  school 
resources  (e.g, ,  currlcular  materials  and  students ' 
and  teachers'  time); 

o  a  flexible  grouping  and  instructional  team  system 
designed  to  increase  the  flexible  use  q£  teacher  and 
student  talents,  time,  and  educational  resources; 
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o  a  data-based  staff  development  program  providing 
written  plans  and  procedures  for  increasing  the 
capabilities  of  individual  school  staff  to  initiate 
and  monitor  the  implementation;  and 

o  a  family  involvement  component  aimed  at  optimizing 
student  learning  through  increased  communication  and 
the  integration  of  school  and  home  learning  experi- 
ences . 

Johns  Hopkins  University's  Center  for  Social  Organization  of 
Schools  (CSOS )  is  working  on  a  less  elaborate  model  which 
combines  features  of  mastery  learning  and  cooperative  student 
learning. 

Relative  Promise  of  the  Three  Designs 

All  of  these  designs  are  struggling  with  the  same  funda^ 
mental  problems  how  to  configure  scarce  instructional 
resources  to  create  the  conditions  required  for  all  students  to 
learn  certain  cri  tical  content  and  skills  _  The  remediation 
approach  basically  accepts  the  structure  and  content  of  the 
regular  program  as  givens  and  uses  compensatory  education 
resources  to  provide  supplementary  instruction  to  those 
students  who  need  more  intensive  and  personalized  explanations, 
guidance,  practice,  and  feedback  to  master  the  content  o£  the 
regular  program.  From  some  of  the  evaluation  results  of 
Chapter  1 ,  it  could  be  inferred  that  this  approach  is  most 
successful  with  students  who  are  "moderately  low  achievers," 

The  alternative  prograin  approach  views  the  regular  program 
as  inappropriate  for  selected  students  -  It  therefore  uses 
compensatory  education  resources  to  create  programs  which 
differ  from  the  regular  program.  Those  differences  may  be  in 
setting  { Qpg, ,  small  group,  smaller  teacher-student  ratio) ,  in 
content  (e.g. ,  prerequisite  skills  not  covered  in  regular 
program) ,  or  in  instructional  activities  ( e ,g _ ,  experiential , 
individualized,  cooperative  student  learning) -  The  promise  of 
these  al t*5rnatives  is  suggested  by  evaluations  of  some  of  the 
exempli  iry  special  education  programs  and  by  evaluations  of 
Secondary  school  programs  for  at-risk  youth* 

The  adaptive  education  approach  calls  for  radical 
transformation  of  regular  education  and  the  integration  of 
regular  and  compensatory  resources.     It  asks  school  staff  to: 

o        accept  student  variability  as  a  given  and  to  develop 
an  in-depth  understanding  of  that  variability; 

o        adopt  as  their  goal  the  continual  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  all  students; 
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o  commit  themselves  to  ensuring  that  all  students 
experience  a  moderately  high  level  of  success  in 
their  daily  worlc; 

o  develop  a  shared  understanding  of  just  what  know- 
ledge, skills,  and  dispositions  students  must  acquire 
by  the  time  they  leave  their  school  and  to  agree  on 
just  how  they  will  monitor  student  progress  on  those 
goals  and  objectives ; 

o  adopt  a  broader  perspective  of  time  ( 4  to  6  years ) , 
human  resources  ( teachers ,  aides  *  parents ,  peers ) , 
and  alternative  routes  through  the  content  to  be 
covered,  in  order  to  discover  ways  that  they  can 
adapt  to  student  differences;  and 

o  invest  the  time  to  develop  and  implement  the  prac- 
tices required  by  the  model,  drawing  on  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  such  projects  as  the  ones  at  LKDC 
and  CSOS, 

The  promise  of  this  approach  is  suggested  by  the  results  of 
studies  conducted  by  LHJDC  and  CSOS;  however,  the  feasibility  of 
widespread  use  of  such  an  approach  appears  to  be  limited  given 
the  current  culture,  structure,  and  resources  of  schools, 

p^^fiihlfa  implications  for  Federal  LeaH^r^hip 


The  papers  for  this  session  and  the  conference  have 
suggested  possible  explanations  for  why  Chapter  1  is  having 
only  a  modest  level  of  succeas ,  Some  have  focused  on  variables 
associated  with  the  day-to-day  experiences  of  Chapter  1 
students  in  both  regular  and  Chapter  1  classrooms  (cl , , 
Hallinan,  Brophy);  some  have  focused  on  the  curriculum:  wh^t 
understandings,  skills ,  and  dispositions  students  should 
develop  and  the  implications  of  those  conceptions  for  instruc- 
tion, instructional  materials ,  and  school  organisation  (cf , , 
Calf ee,  Romberg) ;  some  have  focused  on  structures  for  helping 
staff  both  to  implement  and  to  improve  the  program,  the  quality 
of  instruction,  and  the  school  (cf  * ,  Griffin) \  some  have 
focused  on  the  beliefs  that  leadership  and  staff  at  Federal, 
state,  district,  and  school  levels  have  about  the  nature  of  the 
probleiTi  and  about  how  best  to  manage  and  use  supplementary 
resources  (cf.,  Allington  and  Johnston).  That  such  a  review  of 
current  research  would  provide  .such  an  array  o£  explanations  is 
not  surprising*  given  the  complexity  of  both  the  American 
education  enterprise  and  the  Chapter  1  program.  To  this 
review,  I  have  added  one  way  of  thinking  about  alternative  uses 
of  compensatory  education  resources. 
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Given  this  summary  of  what  current  research  provides,  what 
alternatives  are  there  for  Federal  leadership?  prom  my 
perspective  there  are  two:  an  expansion  of  current  program 
improvement  activities ,  or  a  more  far-reaching  program  of 
research  4  development ,  and  dissemination^  which  incorporates 
current  improvement  activities,  but  challenges  directly  current 
beliefs  and  school  structures. 

Kxpanaion  of  Current  Activities 

Since  1982,  Federal  leadership  has  undertaken  a  number  of 
activities  to  stimulate  Chapter  1  program  improvement-  These 
have  included: 

o  a  One— year  grants  program  to  encourage  states  to 
design  and  initiate  program  improvement  activities; 

o  a  shift  in  the  mission  of  the  Chapter  1  Technical 
Assistance  Centers  to  helping  state  and  local  staff 
design  and  implement  program  improvement  activities ; 
and 

o  the  initiation  of  a  Chapter  1  recognition  program  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  about  the  selected 
Chapter  1  projects  and  their  "attributes  for 
success 

From  personal  involvement  in  the  first  activity — namely, 
helping  state  Chapter  1  directors  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states 
plan  and  conduct  a  one— year  project  to  design  and  implement  a 
research  and  development  based  program  improvement  process,  and 
providing  f ollpw^iip  a^ssistance  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  adapting  and  extending  that  process,  I  can  offer  these 
impressions, 

o  Chapter  1  projects  within  a  state  differ  markedly  in 
the  level  of  growth  they  achieve  with  their  Chapter  1 
students ,  as  measured  by  standardised  achievement 
tests . 

o  Chapter  1  staff  found  the  suggestions  drawn  from 
current  effective  schools  and  effective  instruction 
research  both  interesting  and  reinforcing  to  current 
beliefs . 

o  Chapter  i  staff  could  be  trained  to  collect  informa- 
tion regarding  the  status  of  a  number  of  factors 
drawn  from  the  effective  schools /effective  instr\jc— 
tion  research  and  to  use  that  information  to  identiiy 
areas  for  improvement. 
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o  Based  on  the  assessment  phase  of  the  improvement 
process*  three  areas  in  need  of  improvement  were 
found  across  most  of  the  low  performing  projects; 

—  the  selection  and  administration  of  achievement 
tests ^  and  the  use  of  data  from  those  tests  in 
instructional  planning; 

™  the  extent  to  which  there  was  a  well-defined  and 
aligned  basic  skills  program  which  structures 
the  worlj  of  both  regular  and  Chapter  1  teachers; 
and 

—  the  extent  to  which  there  was  leadership  and 
structures  (cooperative  planning,  supervision, 
staff  development)  to  support  implementation  jind 
ongoing  improvement  of  the  program  by  lioth 
regular  and  Chapter  1  teachers- 

o  State  Chapter  I  leaders  believe  that  they  have  no 
authority  to  observe  or  judge  regular  education 
instructional  practices — even  when  Chapter  1  students 
are  involved- 

o  State  and  local  Chapter  i  leaders  are  preoccupied 
with  compliance  concerns  ai:d  the  fear  of  audit 
exceptions;  they,  therefore,  ai-e  very  conservative  in 
how  they  use  and  manage  Chapter  1  resources. 

o  Under  current  administrative  and  resource  realities, 
it  is  difficult  for  states  and  local  staff  to  sustain 
an  improvement  process  over  the  several  years 
required  for  initiation,  implementation,  and  institu- 
tionalization, 

0  Under  current  administrative  and  resource  realities , 
it  is  difficult  for  states  to  develop  the  technical 
assistance  and  training  capability  which  is  needed  to 
support  the  implementation  of  an  improvement  process, 

1  have  also  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  product  of 
one  of  the  other  Federal  program  improvement  activities — 
namely,  the  Chapter  1  National  Identification  Program.  That 
product,  Ef  f  ect:^e  CnmpenS^torV  Education  Sourr.ebook  (U-S. 
Department  of  Education*  no  date) ,  summarizes  much  of  the 
effective  schools  and  effective  instruction  research*  discuss-^ 
ing  such  topics  as  the  coordination  of  the  regular  school 
program  and  other  special  programs  *  professional  development* 
leadership ,  and  ins  tiructional  practices  like  interactive 
teaching,  ability  grouping,  mastery  learning,  and  adaptive 
learning  environments.  It  also  provides  descriptions  of  the 
Chapter  1  projects  identified  in  19S5   to  be  worthy  of  special 
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recognition.  Those  descriptions  highlight  how  those  proj ect 
reflect  current  research.  Though  most  of  the  projects  follow 
the  remedial  approach,  there  are  examples  of  projects  which  are 
implementing  the  alternative  program  appro:ich;  though  most  of 
the  proj  ects  focus  on  reading  and  mathematics  outcomes  5  there 
appears  in  the  descriptiona  and  imderlying  concern  with  other 
outcomea  Ce<g, ,  students'  development  of  a  positive  self- 
concept).  Overall,  the  Sourcebook  conveys  the  impression  that 
there  are  a  significant  niinsber  of  Chapter  1  proj  ects  that  are 
effectively  using  Chapter  1  resources  to  supplement  their 
regular  education  programs  in  ways  that  benefit  their  educa" 
tionally  deprived  students- 

From  the  perspective  of  current  research,  these  Federal 
improvement  activities  are  positive  steps  <  However ,  they  are 
exceedingly  modest — particularly,  if  the  intent  is  to  encourage 
all  Chapter  1  projects  to  produce  the  kinds  of  outcomes  found 
in  the  recognised  proj  ects ,  To  achieve  this  end,  Federal 
leadership  needs  to  allocate  more  of  its  energy  and  discretion- 
ary resources  to  creating  the  conditions  that  will  stimulate , 
support ,  and  make  effective  state  and  local  improvement 
efforts  <  Specifically,  for  example ,  Federal  leadership  could 
help  state  and  local  Chapter  1  leaders  explore  ways  they  can; 

o  influence  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  re^lar 
education  program  and  instructional  practice  for 
Chapter  1  students ; 

o  increase  the  liiLkage  between  regular  education 
instruction  and  the  supplementary  services  funded  by 
Chap  ter  1  resources ; 

o  balance  more  effectively  their  activities  for 
monitoring  compliance  and  their  activities  for 
improving  program;  and 

o  develop  procedures  for  managing  Chapter  1  funds  which 
increase  the  options  regarding  how  they  might  be  used 
to  supplement  the  regular  education  program. 

In  addition.  Federal  leadership  could  more  proactively  encour- 
age exchange  among  states  about  their  program  im^provement 
activities  and  their  effects,  and  provide  more  substantial 
incentives  and  resources  for  both  strengthening  current 
activities  and  extending  them  to  other  states- 

A  Far— Reaching  Program  of  Researjihi^  Development .  and  Dissemina- 
tion 

There  is  implied  in  a  number  of  the  conference  papers  that 
improving  the  current  models  of  regular  compensatory  education 
will    not    increase    substantially    the    level    of    success  that 
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schools  ar&  having  with  educationally  deprived  students,  What 
I  read  between  the  lines  is: 

o  The  public  schools  are  currently  failing  to  teach 
large  numbers  of  these  stud&nts  critical  content  and 
skills,  and  worse ,  they  are  contributing  to  the 
alienation  of  these  students  from  the  American 
society. 

o  The  population  of  students  from  low-income/niinori ty 
homes  is  increasing  rapidly, 

o  The  American  society,  as  we  Xnow  it,  will  not  survive 
if  the  current  level  of  student  failure  and  aliena- 
tion increases  as  the  population  of  low-income 
minority  students  increases, 

o  To  change  the  rate  of  failure,  radical  change  is 
required  in  the  current  school  practice  and  in  the 
beliefs  and  assumptions  upon  which  that  practice  is 
based . 

From  my  perspective,  there  is  growing  consensus  about  the 
nature,  scope,  and  importance  of  the  problem  (cf..  May  14  issue 
of  Efjycation  ^eck) .  What  is  less  clear  is  in  what  direction 
schools  should  move  and  what  knowledge  is  available  to  inform 
that  move.  Some  of  the  conference  papers  suggest  alternative 
beliefs  and  assumptions  (e.g.,  Allington  and  Johnston,  Calfee), 
some  suggest  new  conceptions  of  what  it  it  means  to  be  literate 
and  to  Icnow  mathematics  (e  *g, ,  Calfee,  Romberg) ,  and  some 
suggest  that  more  attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  the  content 
and  quality  o£  the  interaction  in  which  teachers  and  students 
engage  and  on  the  kinds  of  instructional  environments  which 
shape  and  support  those  interactions  (e.g.,  Hallinan) -  Whether 
such  suggestions  as  these  provide  an  alternative  vision  of  how 
schools  should  work  with  educationally  deprived  students  is  for 
me  the  major  task  of  the  conference • 

From  the  conference  papers  I  have  reviewed,  1  believe  that 
we  can  produce  such  a  vision  and  describe  the  Knowledge  which 
supports  it-  1  further  believe  that  such  a  vision  could  be  the 
basis  for  a  more  far  reaching  Federal  effort  which  moves  beyond 
current  modest  improvement  activities  and  involves  the  educa- 
tional and  research  coiiutiunity  in  a  collaborative  effort  to  make 
schools  places  in  which  most  educationally  deprived  students 
learn  the  content,  skills,  and  dispositions  required  to  be 
productive  members  of  the  American  society. 
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